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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 7, 1814. 


CoRN Exporration Buu} The Earl 
of Hardwicke rose to move the second read- 
ing of the Corn Exportation Bill. The ob+ 
ject of the Bill, he said, was to allow the 
free exportation of corn and meal without 
bounty. Although in the present state of 
the price of corn in this country the Bill 
would have very little effect, its effect on 
Ireland would be great and immediate ; 
for by carrying off the surplus produce, 
and thus keeping the market from de- 
pression, it would afford a material protec- 
tion to the agriculturist. He was not 
aware that this measure could be objected 
to, either hy those who approved of, or by 
those who objected to the restraints on im- 
portation, except on account of the abo- 


lition of the bounty on exportation. | 


As to this bounty, which was 5s, per 
bushel. on the exportation of wheat when 
at forty-eight shillings the quarter or 
under, it could not be supposed that it 
would at any period not very remote, have 
a-practical effect as aa encouragement to 
the farmer. They should not therefore, 
refuse an immediate benefit, because: it 
is coupled witha supposed evil so remote. 
His lordship then concluded by moving 
the second reading of the Bill, after ob- 
serving that another House had recently 
appointed a committee for the full inves- 


tigation of the subject of the corn laws,| 


and that he thought their lordships would 
not misemploy their time in appointing a 
committee for the same purpose. 
Lord Grenville said he was far from ob+ 
( VOL. XXVIII. ) 





jecting to the Bill before the House, or 
wishing to prevent the farmer, or any 
other body of men, from detiving the ad- 
vantages which their capital and their in- 
dusiry might give them, by any restraint 
on the freedom of conimerce; but he 
wished to be. understood, that his consent 
was not given to this measure as forming 
any part of, or as being connected with 
the other measure relative to the same 
branch of trade, which had for some time 
been agitated in another place. It was 
not regular to debate that measure which 
had been debated in another place, and 
which happily had been postponed, at 
least for the present session, and which he 
thought—whether rightly or not—would 
if passed, be most detrimental to the ma- 
nufacturing interest, but above all, most 
detrimental to the landed interest of this 
kingdom. But he had taken the first op- 
portunity of declaring his opinion that it 
was impossible that the measure could be 
a fit one for the adoption of parliament 
during the present session; at least, if 
not for other reasons, for this most concla- 
sive onebecause the foundation and sub- 
stance of the measure was a scale of duties 
varying according to the price of the ar- 
ticle, while the circumstances of the 
country were such, that although it was 
not explained in the Bill whether the 
price referred to was that paid in gold or 
paper, the price in one of these currencies 
might be 80s. in the other 60s. If their 
lordships did not first apply a remedy to 
this most preponderant of all the evils 


which oppressed the country, it was im- 


possible to fix ary scale for the duties 
payable om imported corn. He was; 
(B) 
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3] HOUSE OF LORDS, 


moreover, convinced that it was not for 
the interest of any class of men, and most 
injurious to the interest of the country, to 
oppose any obstacle to the free importa- 
tion of the chief article of the subsistence 
‘of its population, —It.was needless for him 
to say, that in thus freely delivering his 
opinion, he was not courting vulgar pre- 
judice; or that because he differed from 
men, who well knew how much he 
esteemed them, on a question which had 
divided the most able practical statesmen, 
he had any wish of imputing to them an 
intention to support one class to the in- 
jury of others. He disclaimed any such 
intention for himself; he disclaimed any 
such imputation on others. Though such 
intention was far from the proposers of 
the measure, he thought its effect would 
be equally injurious ; its present effect 
was to raise the price of corn; he 
did not believe its effect would be to 
render it lower in future, or more 
steady at any time. If the present evil 
was necessary, with a view to perma- 
nent future good, the House should look it 
steadily in the face; but to raise the 
price of corn was a measure which, of all 
others, their Jordships would adopt most 
reluctantly, and never but after a most 
full enquiry, attended by an - absolute cer- 
tainty that such benefit would be pro- 
duced in future as to out-balance the pre- 
sent evil. That the price would be at 
present raised appeared most clearly ; for 
as price was regulated by the propor- 
tion of the demand to the supply, how 
could the price fail to be raised, if, while 
the demand remained the same, a great 
source of the supply was stopped? With 
such a certain evil before him, he dis- 
trusted a speculation which depended for 
the benefits of a measure on future years 
or centuries; and he the more distrusted 
it, because it was in opposition to known 
facts, and those generally acknowledged 
principles of commercial freedom, a con- 


. tradiction of which should always be sup- 


ported by a great weight of proof.—It 
was argued, that because there were many 
departures (he lamented there were so 
many) in our laws from the principles of 
commercial freedom, by the restrictions 
on foreign and the bounties on domestic 
manufactures, which he doubted not had 
been injurious to the commercial prospe- 
rity of the country by turning capital and 
industry into the channels least advan- 
tageous to the country, that the violation 
of this principle should be extended to the 








Corn Exportation Bill. [4 


corn trade; but it would be a better 
course in the supporters of the principle 
gradually to ‘abolish the violations of it 
than to extend them. His lordship then 
remarked, ‘that the system of bounties 
which the Bill went to abolish, was a sys- 
tem for enabling the poor of other coun- 


tries to eat their bread cheap at the ex. 
pence of taxes levied on the people of , 


this country, and concluded by saying, 
that the Bill before their lordships met 
with his most hearty concurrence, and 
that the other Bill, which he hoped would 
not come before the House this session, 
should, if it were brought before them, 
meet with his most decided opposition, 
The Earl of Lauderdale did not mean to 
oppose the Bill, but he could not help 
making a few observations after what had 
fallen from his noble friend near him. 
He agreed in what his noble friend had 
said on the state of the circulation, and he 
hoped, that his noble friend would on some 
early day move for a committee to con- 
sider the subject, in order to enable them 
to form some permanent regulation as to 
the corn laws. He agreed, that in the 
present state of the circulation, no perma- 
nent regulation could be adopted ; but he 
was convinced, that even in the present 
state of things, a regulation from year to 
year might be adopted. He also hoped 
that the noble earl who spoke first would 
move for a committee to consider the sub- 
ject of the corn iaws, that they might not 
be under the necessity of resting on the 
sort of evidence which was often sent up 
to them from the other House. He agreed 
with his noble friend in the general prin- 
ciple, that commerce ought to be free, 
This was a principle which might be 
safely and properly acted on with respect 
to corn and most other things, if the nation 
was not so loaded with taxes as it was now. 
But it was a totally distinct question what 
system was most proper for a péople so 
taxed as the people of this country were ; 
and in the present state of things his opi- 
nion was, that it would be impossible to 
permit a free importation without giving 
the foreign importer a decided advantage 
over the corn grower in this country. 
He agreed that price was regulated by the 
extent of the supply as compared with 
the demand: but his noble friend would 
concur with him when he said that there 
were two ways of diminishing price: one 
way by diminishing the demand, the 
other by increasing the supply. Why 
then, when encouragement was given te 
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5] Galway Electors’ Bill. 


the corn growers of the country, the 
supply was: raised and the price dimi- 
nished; and the difference was merely 
this, that people would, with the restraint 
on importation, be supplied with corn 
raised in this country, while, in the other 
case, they would be supplied with corn 
from abroad. His lordship denied that 
the effect of the measure which had been 
proposed in another place would be to 
raise the price of corn. This system had 
been acted upon from the beginning of 
the reign of king William down to the 

ear 1767 ; and so far was it from raising 
the price, that before 1797, the price of 
corn was 2/. Gs. 3d.; between that time 
and 1760, for a period of 30 years, the 
price was so low as 1. 16s.; and such was 
the conviction at the time that corn would 
have fallen much lower, that the minis- 
ters of the church of Scotland (no bad 
judges of their own interests,) petitioned, 
between 1740 and 1750, to receive their 
augmentations in money instead of corn, 
as corn was likely to be much reduced in 
price. It was a general aspersion on 
landed proprietors, that the rise in the 
price of corn arose from’ the increase of 
rents; but this was quite unfounded, as 
the rents often continued to be paid at 
the same rate in money, while corn rose in 
value. In Scotland, where rents were 
supposed to be high, the highest rent paid 
for a farm was 8l. for the Scotch acre, 
which was one-fifth more than the Eng- 
lish acre. This rent had been found, con- 
sidering the reduced value of money, to be 
not so much as that paid between 1740 
and. 1750. The fact was, that at present, 
on account of the immense weight of the 
taxes, there was a duty on the exportation 
of British corn. Although the manufac- 
turers were so clamorous against the Bill 
to lay duties on imported corn, yet if the 
restrictions on all commodities were re- 
moved, they would load the House with 
many more petitions against commercial 
freedom, than they now presented against 
a politic departure from that principle. 
To support the assertion which he had 
made on a former night, that manufac- 
turing labour was cheap in proportion to 
the dearth of provisions, his lordship ad- 
duced the evidence taken on the subject 
of the Orders in Council, in which it was 
universally stated that manufactures had 
not suffered, even when corn was at Gi. 8s. 
the quarter, The labour, he observed, 
then became cheaper, because the manu- 
facturers, instead of working 10 hours, 
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were obliged, in order to provide for their 
families, to work 12 hours. 

The Earl of Liverpool was desirous of 
saying a few words upon. the Bill before 
the House: upon that which had been in, 
fact postponed in another place till next 
session, he did not think it necessary to 
make any observations: In the principle 
of the Bill now before the House, that of 
free exportation of grain, he was entirely 
agreed, considering that principle as a 
return to that sound system of legislation 
which ought never to’ be departed from, 
except upon some special ground, de- 
manding particular regulations. This opi- 
nion was wholly independent of the con- 
sideration of any other measure, with a 
view to the regulation of the importation 
of grain; but supposing importation to 
be allowed, it would be the height of in- 
justice not to permit the exportation of 
the grain thus imported. A free exporta- 
tion of grain might not, perhaps, produce 
any material practical benefit to one part 
of the United Kingdom, but on Ireland it 
was well known it would confer a most es- 
sential advantage. The Bill therefore, 
upon the ground he had mentioned, with- 
out reference to any other measure, should 
have his support. 

After a few words from earl Stanhope, 
and from lord Grenville and the earl of 
Lauderdale, in explanation, the Bill was 
read a second time, and committed for 
Friday. The earl of Hardwicke gave no- 
tice for Friday of his intention to move 
for a Committee on the Corn Laws. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 7. 


Gatway Etectors’ Bi.] On the 
order of the day for the second reading of 
the Bill for removing doubts as to the 
provisions of an Act made in Ireland, in 
the 33d year of the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty king George the 3d, intituled, « An 
Act for the relief of his Majesty’s Popish 
or Roman Catholic subjects of Ireland,” 
in relation to the town of Galway, 

Mr. Blake proposed to withdraw the 
order for the second reading of the Bill, 
with a view to fix the motion for to- 


“morrow. 


Mr. Daly opposed the proposition, 
stating, that he should rather move the 
postponement of the second reading of the 
Bill to this day six months. 

Mr. Blake then moved, that the Bill be 
now read a second time; and argued ia 
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7] | HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


favour of the measure, by referring to the 
grievance to which not only the Catholics 
but the Protestants of Galway were sub- 
ject in consequence of the extraordinary 
privileges vested im the corpovation of that 
town. Through. these privileges the 
warden, and corporation, who were ap- 
pointed by external influence, granted the 
right of voting to a body of peasantry, 


subject to that influence, and thig body, } 
consisting of several hundred, were march. | 


ed into Galway, covseript like, at each. 
election, to vote according to orders—to, 
exercise a privilege from which the resi- 


the Protestant residents also, were wholly 
excluded.. Thus was the genuine right of 
election perverted into a mere mockery: 
of the Act of 1793, extending the privilege 
of voting to the. Irish Catholics, rendered 
unavailing with respect to, this important’ 
town. 

Mr. Daly said that he would yield to 
no one in, attachment to the interests of 
the Catholic body, but he could not sup- 
port a measure which proposed: a direct 
infraction, of the chartered rights of Gal- 
way. The Catholics of Galway, who 
were not invested with the privilege of 
voting, had, in fact, no more right to com- 
plain than those Catholics: of Dublin. or 
Cork, or any other city or town who 
were not admitted to. a. participation of 
the privileges of the corporation, and he 
denied: that the Act of 1793 ever pro- 
posed to interfere with the chartered 
rights of any place whatever. The. hon. 
member concluded with moving an amend- 
ment, thatthe Bill. be read a second.time 
this day six months, which amendment 
was agreed te. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CoRN 
Laws. }]) Mr. Lambton presented a Peti- 
tion against any change in the corn. laws 
from the town. of Sunderland, which was, 
he said, signed by 5,000 persons, 

Sir C. Burrell took this occasion of 
stating, that very improper means had 
been used. to obtain signatures to: some of: 
the petitions presented to the House upon 
this subject. In one instance, that of the 
town of Kelso, he was: assured by tlie 
most respectable authority, that the sig- 
natures of children were actually annexed 
to the petition; nay, even. French: pri- 
soners were resorted to in order to swell 
the list of the petitioners. Such, or-similar 
impositions upon the House, ought, he 
felt, to be fully. exposed. 





Petitions respecting the Office of Gauger [3 


The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Petition From THE Britis Mustuy 
FOR THE PuRCHASE OF A COLLECTION oF 
Antiquitiss.] A Petition from the trus- 
tees of the British Museum was brought 
up and read, setting forth, 

“That by the munificence of parlia, 


/ment a most valuable collection, conisistin 
-chiefly of ancient sculptured marbles, 


formed with great taste and judgment by 


the late Charles Towneley, esq., was pur- 


chased at the public expence, and placed 


dent Caiholics of Galway, and many. of | under the care and management of the 


trustees of the British Museum, and that 
in addition to the said collection of ancient 
marbles formed. by the said Charles 
Towneley, esq., there was also collected 
by him a very extensive series of smaller 
antiquities. of great variety and beauty, 
and that Peregrine Edward Towneley, 
esq., the present proprietor of this collec- 
tion of antiquities, has declared his wil. 
lingness, to add them to the above-men- 
tioned collection of marbles upon fair and 
reasonable terms, and the petitioners cons 
ceive the acquisition of this collection, 
would be attended with national advan- 
tages, and that they are desirous of making 
application to the House for a grant. to en- 
able them to purchase the said collection, 
but the time prescribed by the order of 
the House for presenting petitions has, 
elapsed; and that the. petitioners could 
not present their petition within the. pres 
scribed time, the proposal for the sale of 
the said collection not having been made 
to them, or the value of it ascertained, till 
within a very short period, of the present. 
time; and praying, that they may now 
have leave to, present their petition for the 
purposes aforesaid.” 

Ordered to be réferred to a Committee,, 
with power to send for persons, papers. 
and records, 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE OFFICE oF 
Gaucer oF THB Port oF Lonpon.]' A 
Petition of several merchants and’ im- 
porters of and: dealers: in wines, spirits; 
oils, and other gaugeable liquors, was } 
presented and: read, setting forth, 

«That the petitioners observe, by the fi 
votes of the House, that a select commit- 
tee has been appointed, to enquire into the 
operation and’ effect of the several Acts 
for erecting docks, and otherwise: im- 
proving the port of London, so far as re~ 
lates to the gauging of wine and other 
gaugeable commodities imported into the 
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9] of the Port of London. 


said port; and that since the city gauger 
has been interrupted in the performance of 
the duties of his ancient office, beg that 
of ascertaining by gauge the true contents 


| of all vessels imported and brought to the 


ort of London, containing wines, spirits, 
oils, and other gaugeable liquors, and the 
quantity of such liquors comained therein, 
great loss and inconvenience has been 
sustained by the petitioners; and that 
casks being overgauged, or, in other words, 
being marked as containing a larger quan- 
tity than they will in reality contain, oc- 
casions disputes between buyer and seller, 
and the petitioners, in sending out such 
easks to their correspondents in the coun- 
try, who measure out the contents by re- 
tail, are consequently charged by thenr 
with an intention of fraud; and when 
such easks are exported to foreign coun- 
tries, the petitioners are liable to the same 
charge, not only injurious to their reputa- 
tion as individuals, but at the same time’ 
giving a stain to the national character, all 
of which inconveniences would, as the pe- 
titioners believe, be remedied by the exer- 


cise of the: ancient office of city gauger 


upow all gaugeable vessels and liquors as 
heretofore practised‘; and praying, that 
the exercise of the said office by the city 
gauger, which has’ been of late interrupted’ 
at the quays, established’ in liew of the: 
former legal’ quays, may be declared to 
extend to all vessels containing gaugeable 
liquors imported: and brought into the port 
of London wheresoever landed in the said 
port; and that the petitioners may be 
heard, by themselves, their counsel or 
agents, before the said committee in sup- 
port of regulations which so materially 
affect them and’ the trade of the port of 
London, in’respect to gaugeable commedi- 
ties, and’ that they may have such relief’ as 
to the House shall seem meet.” 

A Petition of several: merchants trading 
to the West India colonies, and importers 
of rum at the port of London, wasalso pre- 
sented and’'read’; setting fortli, 

“ Phat a Petition of the court of mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London, hath 
lately been presented’ to the House, 
praying, that‘leave may be given to bring 
in a Bill to enable his Majesty to grant to 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of 
London the office of ‘gauger at certain 
docks (made: and erected under an Act’ of 
39 Geo. 3, for rendering more commo- 
dious; andifor better regulating, the port 
of London) called the West India docks, 
and’ at all legal’ quays and: sufferance 
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wharfs whereon gaugéable comniodities 
| might then or thereafter be lawfully landed 
within the port of London ; and that the 
corporation of the city of London have 
admitted in their said petition that the 
said docks, amongst others, are situated 
out of the local limits of the’ said city and 
the liberties thereof, and that consequently 
they could not, under their ancient char- 
ter, legality claim to exercise theirsaid office 
of gauger om gaugeable commodities there 
imported and Janded;, and that the peti- 
tioners are and always have been, since 
the erection of the said West India docks, 
perfeetly satisfied with the gauging of 
Tum as taken from time to time by the 
revenue officers and the officers loyed 
by the West India dock company for that 
purpose’; and'that, inasniueh:as the foreign 
spirit importers and' buyers of rum have 
for several years past regularly employed 
|@ person (to whom every facility has been 
afforded by the court of directors’ of the 
| West India dock company) to take the 

uges of rum and’ other spirits on their 
behalf at the said docks, and to discharge 
_all the duties theretofore performed! by‘ the 
city’gauger, the petitioners humbly submit 
‘that the public have not, as is alleged in 
\the said petition, suffered any loss or in+ 
‘convenience whatever by the office of city’ 
‘gauger at the said’ docky having been 
abolished ; and that'the admission’ of the 
said’ city’ gauger within the premises’ of 
the West India dock company being'solely’ 
forthe purpose of producing emolument to 
‘the ‘corporation of the city of London, 
would be attended with a considerable 
additional’ expence. to: the petitioners as 
‘importers of rum; and the appointment of 
any such officer woultl' be found’ highly 
injurious to the interests of the petitioners, 
and be‘ productive also’ of’serious inconve~ 
nience’ and’ delay‘in their business; and’ 
praying, that they may be heard; by tltem- 
selves’ their counsel'or agents; against tire 
said petition; arid that the Bill’ prayed for 
by the said city may not*pass‘into a law.” 

The'said Petitions were ordered to be 
referred'to the select’ committee appointed 
to enquire into the operation and effect of 
the several acts for erecting docks and 
otherwise improving’ the port-of London, 
so far as relates to the gauging of wine 
and’ other gaugeable commodities im- 
ported’ into’ the said‘ port; and’ the peti- 
tioners are to be heard, by themselves 
their counsel or agents, upon their petition, 
if they think fit. 
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Fess or Courts »or Justice.| Sir 
John Newport began, by declaring his sur- 
prise to learn, that doubts were expressed 
by some persons as to the right of. that 
House to make any inquiry respecting the 
fees received in the courts of justice: for 
such doubts could not possibly be enter- 
tained by any one acquainted with the 
records or the duties of parliament. In 
the 27th Report of the finance committee 
there was a distinct declaration of the 
right and duty of parliament to enquire 
into, in order to check great abuses, and to 
regulate the fees or charges made by the 
officers of the several courts, and the inter- 
position of that House upon this subject in 
1664 and 1693, was recorded on the 
Journals. Therefore he felt that he was 
following various precedents and _per- 
forming his duty to the public, in moving 
this session fora return of the fees received 
by the several officers belonging to the 
different courts of Great Britain. The 
House had thought proper to adopt his 
motion, and among the returns made in 


- pursuance of its order, he was concerned 


to say, because he must conceive it to pro- 
ceed from error, that some of them were 


manifestly erroneous. For instance, the 


return from the clerk of the rules of the 
court of King’s-bench stated, that there 
had been no additional fees in that depart- 
ment since the returns made in 1798, 
although from a bill of costs which he held 
in his hand, there had been a considerable 
In 1798, the charge for 
a rule was only 2s. 6d. whereas it now 
amounted to 4s. and of this increase it 
appeared extraordinary, that when the 
legislature imposed a tax of one shilling, 
the.clerk of the rules thought proper to 
add sixpence for his own profit. Thus an 
office, which, according to the report of 
1798, yielded 2,900/. a year, had received 
an additional revenue of 830/. at the 
expence of the suitors for justice, and this, 
too, in an office that was saleable. The 
return also from the marshal of the court 
of King’s-bench was equally erroneous, 
for to the fees which amounted in 1798 to 
13s. 4d. no less than 7s, had been since 
added. Yet the return distinctly stated, 
that no change whatever had taken place, 
and this it was to be recollected was an 
office held by the son of the chief justice, 
and executed by deputy. The return 
from the clerk of Nisi Prius was also erro- 
neous ; for there, too, it was stated, that no 
change had taken place since 1798, although 
the fees which then amounted to 15s. had 
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been since augmented to 22s. and this office 
too was held by a son of the chief justice, 
Upon such extraordinary returns from 
these offices, which were either saleable or 
held by the chief justice’s own relatives, 
he (sir J. N,) did not think fit to make any 
comment, With respect to the court of 
Chancery, it was remarkable, he said, that 
no return whatever had, up to this hour, 
been made from that court. Then, as to 


the Irish courts, there had been no enquiry § 


since the Union, although that measure 
rendered enquiry more necessary. For 
+he House was not to learn that whenever 
abuse was likely to occur it was most to be 


apprehended in places remote from the 


seat of sovereignty, because there it was less 
exposed to observation. In referring to 
the proceedings of the several courts, in 
consequence of the order respecting fees, 
a fact had been communicated to him, 
which was of a very peculiar character 
indeed. The chief judge of one of these 
courts had ordered the officers connected 
with it not to make any return to that 
House until previously revised by him; 
and this judge, upon seeing a statement 
in one officer’s return of a sym received 
for a search, had jcarnaaiahillt "exeiceail 
it, observing, that this sum was a gratuity 
and not a fee ; to another officer also, this 
judge observed, that a fee which had been 
received for 20 years was truly a new fee, 
and, therefore, not within the view of the 
order of the House, which referred only 
to the augmentation of fees. These officers 


had in consequence made no returns, from, 


a proper feeling of unwillingness to make 
any returns inconsistent with the sense 
and spirit of the order of the House. The 
right hon, baronet here took a review of 
the conduct of the Scotch courts, and 
observed that from the returns before the 
‘House it appeared that the lords of session 
had thought proper, of their own authority, 
to order a fee of 3s. to be exacted for 
every paper presented to their clerks, 
although the Act of 1810 contained a 
schedule of fees, with which schedule this 
order was quite inconsistent. 
tional fee, which served to put about 3,000/. 
a year into the pockets of half a dozen 
clerks, and which in fact imposed a tax 
upon suitors, he thought an extraordinary 
assumption, upon which it would be for 
parliament to decide. Into these several 
points he did not, at this late period of the 
session, propose any specific enquiry, but 
he felt it necessary that the House should 
declare its opinion upon the subject. ‘The 
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right hon. baronet then moved a series’ of 
Resolutions declaratory of the various 
points urged in the course of his speech. 
Upon the first Resolution being read by the 
Speaker. 

Mr. Peel rose and suggested to the right 
hon. baronet the propriety of postponing 
the discussion to some future period. From 
the short notice that had been given, it was 
impossible that the House could have 


-anticipated the nature of the Resolutions, 


the first of which he decidedly condemned. 
He did not rise to oppose the motion, but 
only to put it to the right hon. baronet, 
whether, considering the thin state of the 
House, and the absence of the ministers of 
the crown, necessarily caused by the 
arrival of the illustrious personages who 
were expected, it would not be expedient 
to defer the consideration of the subject to 
some future occasion. The House, indeed, 
was hardly prepared to go into it, for of 
the various returns referred to by the 
right hon, baronet, only one, he believed, 
that relating to the court of King’s-bench, 
was in the possession of members, 

Mr. Ponsonby said he was glad to hear 
the hon. gentleman say he had no objec- 
tion to the principle of the measure, be- 
cause such motions as the present were of 
the utmost use to the public, by calling 
the attention of parliament from time to 
time to the various abuses that existed. 
He had no doubt his right hon. friend would 
willingly concur in the wish expressed by 
the hon. gentleman, for postponing the 
discussion at present. 

Mr. Peel explained, and begged that he 
might not be be understood as giving any 
pledge to support the principle of the mo- 
tion. He had merely stated that he did 
not object to the motion being discussed. 

Sir J. Newport then withdrew his Reso- 
lutions, and fixed them for that day se’n- 
night. 


Apprentice Laws.| Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow moved the order of the day, for 
the House to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider fur- 
ther of the Bill to*repeal part of an Act 
passed in the 5th year of queen Elizabeth, 
intitaled, “ An Act containing divers 
orders for artificers, labourers, servants of 
husbandry, and apprentices.” 

Mr. Lockhart said that counsel were 
waiting to be heard at the bar in behalf 
of certain artificers and journeymen who 
had petitioned that House against any 
alteration of the law as it now stood. 


| be counted. 
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Mr. Alderman Atkins wished that the 
discdssion should be postponed to a future 
day, considering the great importance of 
the measure itself, wal the very few mem- 
bers who were present. 

Mr. Serj. Onslow objected to any delay. 
Sufficient notice had been given of the 
whole measure, and it had been deferred 
from day to day already, so often that he 
thought himself warranted in pressing the 
consideration of it now. With regard to 
the petitions that had been presented, very 
few of the persons signing them were 
really affected by the proposed alteration. 
He had looked into sixteen or seventeen 
of them, and found that to be the case 
with all of them. In one the wool-combers 
of Devonshire prayed that no repeal might 
take place, when, in fact, a repeal had 
actually taken place four years ago with 
respect to all the woollen manufacturers 
of England and Wales. 

After a few words from general Gas- 
coyne, who spoke in favour of going 
into the discussion, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee. Counsel was 
called in; when Mr. Alderman Atkins said 
that if the Committee persisted in hearing 
counsel on so important a measure, and 
with so small an attendance of members,’ 
he should feel it his duty to move that the 
Committee be counted.—A conversation 
ensued, in which sir F. Flood, Mr. Serj. 
Onslow, sir J. Newport, and Mr. Pro- 
theroe participated ; when Mr. Alderman 
Atkins moved, that the Committee should 
It was accordingly done, and 
there being only 27 members present, the 
House adjourned of course. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 8. 


Roman Catuoutc Question.] The Earl 
of Donoxghmore presented to the House the 
General Petition of the Catholics of Ireland, 
praying the removal of all existing disa- 
bilities ; also similar Petitions from the 
Catholics of the city and county of Cork, 
the town of Carrick-on-Suir, the county of 
Tipperary, and the county of Roscommon. 

The noble earl said, that it not being 
his intention to call their lordships to an 
early discussion, possibly not te any 
during. the continuance of the present 
session, on the subject matter of the several 
pe:-tions which it was his duty to present 
to the House, on the part of his Catholic 
countrymen, he should avail himself. of 
that, the only opportunity which was likely 
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“to be afforded to him, for the purpose of | 


stating on what principles it was, that he 
should refrain from pressing upon their 
lordships attention then, those concessions 
to the wishes and the interests of the Irish 
nation, of which he continued to feel, 
with increasing rather than diminished 
force, the wisdom, justice, and necessity. 
He must acknowledge, he said, in the first 
place, that respecting the suitableness of 
the present time for taking into conside- 
ration the Catholic claims, his sentiments 
did not originally coincide with those 
which had been felt and expressed, for a 
considerable time past, by the great majo- 
rity of their parliamentary friends, Their 
own opinions had been, from the beginning, 
and still continued to be, anxious and 
earnest for an immediate discussion. Those 
of their parliamentary friends were, on 
the contrary, and had long been, equally 
decided against the prudence and expe- 
diency of bringing the question forward, 
during the present session, in any shape 
whatever. 

In this opinion he was not enabled to 
bring himself to concur, because he was 
convinced that the situation of the ques- 


tion, at the end of the last session—the | 


great events which had succeeded each 
other in so rapid a course—all the circum- 
stances in short, coupled together, of these 
most extraordinary times, strongly re- 
commended an early consideration of the 
subject, and with the most promising hope 
of a favourable result. 

The triumph of arguments and of talent 
which was exhibited in favour of religious 
liberty, in the discussions of the last year ; 
the great accession of character which 
had then been thrown into the scale of 
concession; the influence which all this 
must have had on the public mind; the 
recorded declaration, by 249 members 
in another place, that it was fitting to re- 
store to their Catholic countrymen the 
first privilege of a citizen of a free state, 
the right of sitting in either House of Par- 
ljament; the solemn avowal of his Ma- 
jesty’s principal secretary of state (lord 
Castlereagh), that things could not remain 
as they were; the opportunities which 
must have been afforded to this able and 
efficient servant of the crown, during the 
course of his late important mission, and of 
which it must be presumed he did not fail 
to avail himself, feeling, as he is known to 
do, on the subject of the Catholic claims. 
When (centinued the noble lord) did their 
relations with foreign powers.ever stand at 
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any former period on a basis so firm and 
so extended ? When, by the energies and 
the perseverance, the valour and the re. 
sources of this country, her natural enemy 
and great rival in the scale of nations wag 
restored to the blessings of legitimate go- 
vernment; when the sovereign of France 
had quitted the arms of British protection, 
the bosom of British hospitality, but to as. 
cend the throne of his ancestors! when the 
same powerful assistance had not been less 
effectual, in placing again upon the chair 
of St. Peter, the venerable head of the 
Catholic church ; and when, to sum up all 
those great facilities, thus created by the 
present posture of our relations with all 
other foreign states, the representative of 
the sovereign pontiff had himself cut the 
Gordian knot, and bad demonstrated, be. 
yond the possibility of doubt or cavil, how 
easy it would-be, to convert into a power. 


ful instrumeut in the hands of the state, 


that formidable phantom of papal power 
and papal supremacy, the solitary, the 
only remaining argument against the ad- 
mission of the petitioners into all the pri- 
vileges of the constitution. 

Would it be wondered, that he should 
anxiously look for discussion under such 
circumstances as these, and with not un- 
sanguine hopes as to the probable result? 

Every reason, from without, thus seem- 
ing to suggest the present time as particu- 
larly favourable to the agitation of this 
question, what could have indisposed his 
own parliamentary friends and those of 
the Catholic cause, to the discussion, of the 
question, under circumstances so very en- 
couraging ? 

In answering that question, he was 
aware on what delicate ground he was 
about to tread; but it was necessary for 
him to discharge his duty by all in that 
place, with whatever reluctance and re- 
gret. The only answer he could give, 
conformably to the facts, was this—because 
they did conceive that the late proceed- 
ings of the Catholic board, the only accre- 
dited organ for the expression of the sen- 
timents and the feelings of the Irish Ca- 
tholic community, had tended to retard, 
rather than advance, their own interests 
and the success of their question. 

The noble earl said, he would not enter 
into the particulars of that conduct, to 
which he felt himself compelled to altude. 
He wished he could say, in the language 
of sincerity, that the same feeling was not 
universal in this well judging country ; he 
wished he could say in the language of 
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truth, that the same feeling was not his 
own ; and that the tone which that board 
had adopted for a considerable time past 
—with whatever great display of energy 
and of talente—had not tended to retard 
rather than to promote the accomplish- 
ment of their own measure, the success of 
the Catholic cause. But, however little 
prepared to doubt or deny that such is 
the actual state of the case, he was not 
disposed to pay to the members of either 
House of Parliament so bad a compliment, 
as to suppose them capable of renouncing 
a great public question, to the support of 
which they had been long committed on 
its own intrinsic merits, only because it 
had not been advucated by some of those 
who were nearly interested in its success, 
with all due prudence and discretion. 

Feeling thus upon the subject, he thought 
it his duty to remove all such impedi- 
ments as these entirely out of the way— 
and upon the whole he could not but 
avow, that his opinions had still remained 
favourable to the discussion of the subject ; 
or rather, perhaps, that he did not feel that 
he had sufficient grounds on which to 
combat the wishes of the petitioners them- 
Selves on the management of their own 
question, so strongly, so unequivocally 
expressed, 

Circumstances, however, of a very re- 
cent date, had caused him to see the sub- 
ject then in a very different point of view ; 
and had satisfied his mind, that the pre- 
sent moment had become particularly un- 
favourable for that discussion, for which 
the Catholics had been themselves pressing 
with so much earnestness—and, as the 
late rescript from the depository of the 
Papal power promised, at its first ap- 
pearance, results so very encouraging, in 
the same proportion had the manner in 
which this document been received by 
such of the noble earl’s Cftholic country- 
men, as had delivered their sentiments 
upon it, tended to disconcert and over- 
throw all immediate prospects of any 
satisfactory arrangement in the present 
temper of the public mind. 

Instead of producing calmness and a dis- 
position towards conciliation, this instru- 
ment appeared to have had the very opposite 
effect. His Catholic countrymen seemed 
to be at war with the representative of the 
spiritual authority of the sovereign pontiff 
himself: and upon no less important a 
subject than the discipline of their own 
church; and upon that branch of it too 
which had an immediate reference to that 

( VOL. XXVIII. ) 
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particular object which would undoubtedly 
form the most interesting and important 
topic in those discussions, which they 
were themselves so anxious to bring under 
the immediate consideration of parliament. 
If this state of warfare was never likely to 
have an end, the present would certainly 
be, under such a view of the subject, as 
good a time for bringing the matter into 
discussion as any other. But the resolu- 
tions of the Catholic prelates, at their very 
recent meeting, had offered a reasonable 
prospect of some accommodation of these 
differences of opinion, on topics of so very 
important a nature. Though it was scarce- 
ly to be expected that the result of their 
intended conference with the head of their 
church, could be known sofficiently soon, 
to afford a hope of theie becoming the 
fotndation of any parliamentary proceed- 
ings before the end of the present session. 

What real friend to the success of these 
petitions—who, that was not prepared to 
encounter certain disappointment and de- 
feat—with every prospect too, under the 
guidance of temper and discretion, of an 
early and satisfactory result, would preci- 
pitate the consideration of the Catholic 
question now, under such circumstances as 
these ? 

But, though the advocates of the peti- 
tioners had thought it their duty to ab- 
stain from any agitation of the subject 
now, the time being little suited, in their 
opinion, for its temperate discussion, mi-+ 
nisters had not thought it expedient to 
adopt, on their part, the same reserve and 
forbearance. They had dispatched the 
question, so far as in them lay, without 


the trouble of much consideration, at a . 


late party dinner, by a dashing toast, 
short, but su very significant as not to be 
misunderstood—‘: The Protestant Ascen- 
dancy.” 

The occasion of this meeting, serious— 
of no ordinary description—the celebration 
of the principles of their late political 
leader, by the disciples of Mr. Pitt’s 
school, graced by the presence of the 
ministers of the crown, moving in a body, 
as we are informed by the printed re- 
ports of these proceedings; and renew= 
ing, as it were, the solemn profession of 
their faith, at the altar of him, their 
canonized saint. 

But what did this “ Protestant Ascens 
dancy”’ of theirs mean—delivered, as it 
seemed to have been, with such an air of 
authority ? In this country, it meant no- 
ne * vox et preeterea nihil,” 
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a bad excuse fora bumper of wine. To 
an Irish ear it was the watch-word for dis- 
seation, there only to be understood by 
its correlative terms, the depression of our 
Catholic fellow-subjects, a needless insult 
to four-fifihs of the population—an invita- 
tion to a community composed of ma- 
terials inflammable enough, not to love, 
but to hate one another—and this anti- 
social ordinance pronounced with all the 
solemnity of an oracular precept, by the 
assembled ministers of the Prince Regent. 
And was not this recent declaration of the 
feelings of ministers, before a word had 
been uttered upon the merits of these 
petitions, an additional and decisive rea- 
son, against bringing the subject forward 
now, at a moment so unpromising and in- 
auspicious ? 

The noble ear] proceeded to observe, 
that having already called their lordships’ 
attention to the late Rescript of the sub- 
prefect of the Propaganda, he could not 
withhold the expression of his sincere con- 
cern and surprise, at the tone in which 
these opinions, thus proceeding from the 
representative of the sovereign pontiff, had 
been received, by all descriptions of per- 
sons, amongst his Catholic countrymen, 
who had delivered any opinion on the 
subject, with the exception only of the 
very respectable prelates of that church. 
So harsh a treatment of such a document 
as this, could, in his view, only have pro- 
ceeded from a.perfect misconception of 
its obvious meaning and intention. To the 
understanding of the noble earl, the in- 
strument. in question could convey no 
other meaning than this,—that so far as 
the opposition of the Irish Catholics to the 
provisions of the late Bill, had proceeded 
on the supposed want of a previous know- 
ledge of the sentiments thereupon of the 
spiritual head of their church, these difficul- 
ties were no longer to stand in the way— 
and to this the sub-prefect had subjoined, 
purely as a matter of advice and recom- 
mendation on his part, that, in his opinion, 
the Bill, and all its provisions, ought to be 
accepted @qué gratéque anim6—but there 
was no injunction for its being so received, 
or received at all. In this construction, 
the noble earl said, he had the satisfaction 
of being supported by the late resolutions 
of the Irish Catholic prelates, who had 
conveyed these, their sentiments on the 
subject, by declaring, that this rescript 
was not mandatory; but they had ab- 
stained from entering into. those warm ani- 
madyversions, by which the resolutions of 
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all other classes of men in Ireland, who 
had taken the subject into their considera- 


tion, was so strongly marked. Why, 
therefore, quarrel with this reverend 
Roman gentleman, so high in authority, in 
the Catholic church, only because he had 
delivered his sentiments upon a subject, on 
which he was certainly well entitled to 
form an opinion? 

But with respect to the receiving equé 
gratéque animé, or in any other way what- 
ever, the Billin question, encumbered with 
those provisions which had been so uni- 
versally and so justly objected to, from 
one end of Ireland to the other, no man 
existing could be more strongly of opi- 
nion than the noble earl against the ac- 
ceptance of such a Bill, which, he de- 
clared, he could view in no other light, 
than as a barter, for temporal advantages, 
of the independence of their church. 

To the exemplary conduct of the minis- 
ters of that church he had, on former oc- 
casions, borne his strongest testimony ; and 
it was the testimony of a man who had 
much connection with the individuals of 


‘that church, and abundant means for 


forming a correct opinion; a more con- 
scientious or exemplary discharge of an 
important daty was not to be found in 
any other class or description of men-> 
from the first dignitary of their church; to 
the humblest assistant of the parish priest, 
Nor were the voluntary. donations from 
their flocks, an unsuitable reward for a 
laborious duty, zealously performed. The 
Catholic priesthocd themselves asked no 
more—stipends, they were desirous of re- 
ceiving none—excepting only from the 
hands of those to whom they were in the 
constant habit of communicating the con- 
solation of their holy ministry ! And where, 
asked the noble earl, is to be found, 
within the whole ‘range of Catholic Ire- 
land, an agency so powerful, for the pro- 
motion of subordination, and the suppres: 
sion of crime, as amongst these unpaid 
servants of the crown—these, unpensioned 
instruments, in the hands of the governs 
ment of the state ? 

This being, then, according to his cone 
scientious opinion, a true picture of the 
present state of the Catholic church in 
Ireland, what necessity was there, he 
would demand, for any new-fangled alte- 
ration of that machinery, of which. there 
had been so long. an experience, and 
which had still continued to work so well? 
The noble earl, therefore, deprecated the 
attempt at any interference, on the patt 
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of the government, in the appointment of 
the Catholic bishops, which could not pos- 
sibly improve that institution, excellent in 
itself already—or any endeavour to pre- 
vail upon the ministers of that persuasion 
to accept stipends from the state, not 
only uncalled for on their part, but at 
which their minds revolted, and which 
could only tend to make them suspected 
by their flocks, and perhaps to slacken 
their exertions in the discharge of their 
laborious functions. . 

But, though he deprecated strongly 
such an interference as this, in the con- 
cerns of the Catholic church, it was not 
less his opinion, that some advances ought 
to be made towards conciliation by his 
Catholic countrymen—that the opportu- 
nities for such an amicable adjustment, 
were easy and obvious—and that, without 
such an adjustment, he saw no prospect of 
accomplishing the objects of the Catholics, 
and those of their parliamentary friends. 

To what possible purpose then, conti- 
nued the noble earl, did it, or could it 
tend, to vote a string of negative proposi- 
tions—as had been the practice with the 
Catholic board for a considerable time 
past, as the basis, on which the Catholics 
were to treat with their Protestant brethren 
for their re-admission into the state ?— 
Was it possible that they could expect to 
obtain the accomplishment of that for 
which they were contending, by claiming 
from parliament every thing which had 
been withheld, and declaring, at the same 
time, that there should be nu advance, on 
their part, of any kind, towards adjustment 
or conciliation ? Equally distant from that 
disposition which could lead to a satis- 
factory result, were the Catholics them- 
selves, and those by whom their claims 
were resisted. Afford time for reflection, 
and it was impossible, that a sense of 
their mutual interests would not bring the 
parties in this irritated warfare nearer to 
each other. It was, therefore, on all these 
accounts, and in every view of the subject, 
his decided opinion—that there existed an 
indispensable necessity, that the Catholic 
question should, for a short time, rest upon 
its oars. It was from the present suspen- 
sion of discussion that he had formed a 
strong and gratifying anticipation of future 
success. These cheering prospects could 
only be marred by precipitation and in- 
temperate zeal. 

Amongst the other arguments for post- 
poning the consideration of the question, 
the noble earl said, that he bad intended 
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to have urged the opportunity which 
would have been thus afforded to thie con- 
ciliatory government—as the noble earl 
had understood it to be—of the pres-nat 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, to have its.due 
effect on the frame and temper of the pub- 
lic mind. But, since the noble earl had 
come into that House, a document had 
been put into his hand, by a noble friend 
of his, which he had perused with equal 
astonishment and concern. The procla- 
mation of the lord lieutenant and privy 
council, against the further assembling of 
the Catholic Board.* To enter into any 





* The following Proclamation, by the 
lord lieutenant and council of Ireland, dis- 
solving the Catholic Board, was issued om 
the 3d of June. 

« WHITWORTH. 

** Whereas an assembly, under the de- 
nomination of the Catholic Board, has, for 
a considerabie time, existed in this part of 
the United Kingdom, under pretence of 
preparing petitions to parliament, on be- 
half of the Roman Catholics of Ireland : 

« And whereas, under the provisiohs of 
an Act made in the parliament of Ireland, 
inthe 33d year of his present Majesty, 
intituled, « An Act to prevent the election 
or appointment of unlawful assemblies, 
under the pretence of preparing public 
petitions or other addresses to his Majesty 








or the parliament,” the said assembly is 
an unlawful assembly : 

“And whereas great artifice has been 
employed, in order to persuade the public 
generally, and his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects in Ireland in particular, 
that such an assembly is lawful and neces- 
sary to the exercise of the right of pe- 
titioning: 

«And whereas the law hath hitherto 
not been enforced against the said assem- 
bly, in the expectation that those who 
had been misled by said artifice would be- 
come sensible of their error, and in the 
hope that the said assembly would be dis- 
continued without the necessity of legal 
interposition : 

« Now, we, the lord lieutenant, by and 
with the advice and consent of his Majes- 
ty’s privy council, being satisfied that the 
permanence or the further continuance of 
the said assembly can only tend to serve 
the ends of factious and seditious persons, 
and to the violation of the public peace, 
do hereby strictly‘caution and forewarn : 
all such of his Majesty’s subjects. as are 
members of the said assembly, that they 
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discussion upon the merits of that docu- 
ment, ‘at the present moment, would be, in 
the highest degree, improper and disor- 
derly. He would, therefore, refrain from 
making use of that argument, of the benefit 
of which the proclamation, to which he 
had .alluded, had deprived him: and 
would conclude by repeating the sincere 
regret that he felt at so strong and extraor- 
dinary an exertion of authority on we 
part of the Irish government. 

Before he sat down, the noble earl ex- 
pressed the reluctance which he had felt 
in trespassing so long upon their lordships’ 
indulgence; but he owed it, as he con- 
ceived, to the petitioners as an indispen- 
sable duty, to communicate to them, from 
his piace in that House, the grounds on 
which he had formed his decision upon a 
subject which interested them so nearly, 
and which unfortunately did not accord 
with their own declared sentiments and 
wishes. 

The Earl of Longford rose, and said he 
should not have thought of troubling their 
lordships on the present occasion, were it 
not from something which fell from the 
noble earl on a particular point. He 
alluded to what he said respecting the 
Protestant ascendancy, and the way in 
which he characterised its meaning. He, 
however, felt himself warranted in saying, 
that the noble earl was decidedly under a 
mistake. He could tell the noble lord, 
that in Ireland the term Protestant Ascen- 
dancy implied nothing of a hostile dispo- 
sition on the part of the members of the 
established church, against the Catholics 
or any other party in that country. But 
it imported the desire of the former to 
preserve their own church, their own 
religion and estabiishments. This he 
thought was perfectly justifiable, par- 
ticularly at such a moment as the present. 





do henceforward abstain from any farther 
attendance at or in the said assembly ; and 
do hereby give notice, that if, in defiance 
of this our Proclamation, thesaid assembly 
shall again meet after the date hereof, the 
said assembly, and all persons acting as 
members of the same, shall be proceeded 
against according to law. Given at the 
Council chamber in Dublin, this 3d. day 
of J une; 1814.——C, Manners, Charles 
Cashel, Drogheda, Westmeath, Mayo, 
Erne, Charles Kildare, Caatlecoote, Frank-. 
fort, J. M’Mahon, G. Hewett, G. Knox, 
J. Ormsby Vandeleur, William Saurin, S. 
Hamilton.—God save the King.” 











Roman Catholic Question. (24 995] 
The Protestant ascendancy had in view | T 
the maintenance of the established consti«s [ihe | 
tution, the real welfare of the country, and aid. 
it was deemed by its supporters as essential Btion 
to the connection of Ireland with this part J wou 
of the united kingdom. wor 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that in every § pott 
state and every government, which was § calc 
founded on the basis of civil liberty, it wag ff of tl 
the right of the subject, who had given his — T 


allegiance to that state, to worship his § whe 
Maker as he pleased. Before he entered te 1 
the House, he was of opinion, that the in \ 
present was a time favourable for the dis« § pot 


cussion of the question, and the many § E 
causes, which the noble earl had assigned, § the 
tended to strengthen that opinion. With §the 
respect to the conduct pursued by the §for 
Catholic board, it should be remembered, § aske 
that the Irish Roman Catholics were a his: 
description of persons who had been long § inde 
deprived of very important rights. In §clai 
those legislative discussions, which most § wer 
nearly interested them, they had no voice, feel 
since they had been deprived of their seata J they 
in parliament for a century—they were Bitim 
scarcely allowed to offer their opinions at Bi thei 
a parish meeting—and they were debarred § mus 
from exercising any municipal authority, Bopir 
in the most insignificant town. That Btose 
persons, thus situated, should not have Bisess 
conducted themselves with strict regularity § Wit 
in their meetings, was not surprising—but § cert 
he hoped the observation of the noble earl, § proc 
on this subject, when it came to their ears, Bever 
would have a proper effect upon them, Ewho 
To restore the Roman Catholics to those Brepe 
rights, of which, he conceived, they were Band 
unfairly deprived, he never could consider fio n 
as afavour. He was very sorry that any [ition 
circumstance should intervene to render Bexp 
the prosecution of those sacred rights §fron 
inexpedient at that moment. Were he to exp 
follow the impulse of his own mind, he fition 
would press forward the object of those Jwou 
petitions immediately. He would call for cide 
a committee to enquire into the subject, foug 
and to recommend such proceedings, as §libe 
were best calculated to afford relief to the to d 
petitioners. But, understanding that he fopin 
should not have the concurrence of his ffor t 
noble friends, and that he should also be §the | 
acting contrary to the opinion of a gens fthe. 
tleman of considerable weight, in the other: fabili 
House of Parliament (Mr. Grattan) from gwas 
whose splendid talents Ireland had oftem Hare 
received benefits, and would he was cone ffoun 
vinced, yet derive more, if he followed his the 
own private opinion, he would agree to'fwho 
the course alluded to by the nobleearl, — Binu: 
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The Earl of Donoughmore, in answer to 
the observation of the earl of Longford, 
said, he had merely stated his disapproba- 
tion of the toast. He had said, and he 
would say it again, that in England the 
words Protestant ascendancy signified 
nothing; but that in Ireland they were 
calculated to give offence to a great body 
of the people. 

The Earl of Longford conceived, that 
when the noble lord made this statement, 
he was acting under a wrong impression. 
In what he had said, he certainly“ meant 
not to offend the noble earl. 

Earl Grey said, he did not know that 
the private opinions of those who advocated 
the cause of the Catholics were a fit subject 
for discussion; but if his opinion were 
asked, although not going the length of 
his noble friend, that the Catholics had an 
indefeasible right to the privileges they 
claimed, but still thinking that those claims 
were founded in justice and policy, ahd 
feeling if they were pressed, founded as 
they were in immutable justice, that no 
time was improper, strictly speaking, for 
their consideration, and that therefore he 
must give them his support; still, if his 
opinion were asked, he would not hesitate 
tosay, that to press them during the present 
session would be unwise and inexpedient. 
With respect to the Catholic board, he 
certainly did not approve of some of their 
proceedings; but in looking to this subject, 
every allowance ought to be made for men 
who had suffered the mortifications of 
repeated disappointment in their hopes; 
and lenity and indulgence should be shewn 
to men thus suffering under extreme priva- 
tions, and continually disappointed in their 
expectations of emancipating themselves 
from their galling pressure. Unwise and in- 
expedient, however, as he thought the agita- 
tion of the question of the Catholic claims 
would be atthe present moment, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion, that religious liberty 
ought to rest on the same foundation as civil 
liberty ; and thatnoman ought to be subject 
to disabilities on account of his religious 
opinions, unless it was absolately necessary 
for the general safety ; and undoubtedly 
the proof rested upon those who opposed 
the claims to be relieved from such dis- 
abilities, to shew that their continuance 
was actually requisite for the public wel- 
are. It was in this view of the question, 
sone Hounded upon the justice of the claims of 
his Fhe Catholics, and the inability of those 
3 to\fwho opposed them to show that the con- 
. nuance of the disabilities under which 
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they suffered was necessary to the public 
safety, that he had uniformly supported 
the question of Catholic emancipation, as 
it was called, and should again support 
those claims whenever they were brought 
forward. 

Earl Stanhope, conceiving that the *peti- 
tions should lie on the table, was anxious 
to state the grounds on which he founded 
his opinion. Elis lordship then adverted 
to the proclamation of the lord lieutenant 
and privy council of Ireland, for putting 
down the Catholic board, and read that 
part of it which recites, that the board 
assembled, under the pretence of preparing 
petitions to be presented to parliament ; 
and that, by the 33d of the king, the said 
assembly, meeting under such pretences, 
was an unlawful assembly. His lordship . 
then read an extract from the 33d of his 
Majesty, which designated as unlawful 
assemblies, meetings of persons repre- 
senting, or assuming to represent, the 
people of this realm, or any part thereof, 
under pretence of petitioning, or obtaining 
an alteration in matters relating to church 
and state, already by Jaw established. 
The noble earl then contended, that this 
Act did not apply to the Catholic board, 
who met for bond fide purposes, and not 
under a pretence. He wished to state this, 
because he would not have it be supposed, 
that he would vote for a petition to lie on 
the table, which came from a body who 
could fairly be considered an illegal 
assembly. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, it was only 
necessary toremark, in answer to the noble 
earl, that the proclamation was signed by 
the lord chancellor and the attorney 
general of Ireland. 

Earl Stanhope. My lords, I don’t care 
for lord chancellors, or attorney generals, 

Lord Holland observed, that it was a 
very extraordinary answer given by the 
noble viscount to his noble friend. His 
noble friend, whose acuteness of mind 
their lordships well knew, had pointed out 
what he considered to be the illegality of 
the proclamation of the lord lieutenant, 
and the noble viscount, in answer, had con- 
tented himself with saying, that the lord 
chancellor of Ireland and other lawyers 
had signed the proclamation. Was this a 
sufficient answer? Had not a proclamation 
on a former occasion been signed in a 
similar manner? and was it not of such a 
nature that no lord chancellor here could 
be found to advecate it? He, however, did 
not mean to give any opinion upon the 
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subject, having had no opportunity of 
making up his mind as to the legality or 
illegality of the measure. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, he did not mean 
to prevent any noble lord or other person 
from delivering his opinion upon the pro- 
clamation. All he intended was, though 
acknowledging the acuteness of mind of 
the noble earl, yet that noble earl had 
delivered merely the result of his own 
judgment on the construction of the act of 
parliament, and that with all deference to 
the noble earl, the two highest law officers 
of Ireland were more likely to be right 
upon a point of law. 

Earl Stanhope contended that he had 
referred to a higher authority than either 
of the law officers mentioned by the noble 
viscount, namely, the act of parliament 
itself. 

The Petition, together with the other 
petitions presented by the earl of Donough- 
more, were ordered to lie on the table. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June §. 


Petition oF DisTittErs 1N ScoTLAND, 
WORKING FoR ExportTaTion TO Ene- 
LAND.] A Petition of James Haig of 
Lochrin, and James Stein of Kilbagie, 
distillers, in Scotland, working for expor- 
tation from thence to England, was pre- 
sented and read; setting forth, . 

«« That it appears, from various Acts of 
parliament of the United Kingdom, that 
doubts have arisen whether the regulations 
under which the drawbacks and counter- 
vailing duties paid or payable on spirits 
the manufacture of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, imported from either country into 
the other, do not operate as a bounty on 
the exportation of spirits from Great 
Britain to Ireland, and as a duty on the 
exportation of spirits from Jreland to 
Scotland, contrary to the 6th article of 
Union, and it has consequently been found 
expedient to suspend the exportation of 
Irish-made spirits into Great Britain, and 
of British-made spirits into Ireland, until 
proper provision can be made for regu- 
Jating the intercourse between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in relation to spirits the 
manufacture of either country ; and that 
this subject is not only of great import- 
ance to the interests of the distillers, but 
also involves very seriously the interests of 
the landholder and farmer, as well as of 
the public revenue, all which combine to 
press it on the early but deliberate con- 
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sideration of the House; and that, in 1809, 
a select committee was appointed to en- 
quire into the regulations which govern 
the drawbacks and countervailing duties 
on the importation and exportation of 
spirits, the manufacture of Great Britain 
or Ireland, from one country to the other 
respectively, and also what alterations it 
may be expedient to make in respect of 
the same, in order to place the intercourse 
between England and Ireland and Scotland 
and Ireland respectively, in the article of 
spirits, upon those terms of reciprocity 
which are required under the articles of 
Union ; and that the committee, after long 


and diligent enquiries, at last produced a 


voluminous report, (ordered to be printed: 
May 30, 1809,) in which, among other 
things, it appeared to be their opinion that, 
the better to ascertain the countervailing 
duty on spirits imported to or exported 
from Ireland, the internal duty on spirits. 
made in Ireland should be regulated, as in 
England and Scotland, by some determis 
nate strength, which in Ireland has not 
hitherto been done; and the said come 
mittee further resolved it to be advisable, 
and for the advantage of the revenue and 
interest of the fair trader, that no spirits 
should be exported from Great Britain to 
Ireland, or from Ireland to Great Britain, 
which shall not have been made solely for 
such export in distilleries not working for 
home consumption at the same time; 
which resolution the petitioners humbly 
hope will, from justice and expediency, 


be carried into effect; and that, subse. 


quently to the date of that report, sundry 
changes have been made, as well in the 
rates of duty as in the internal regulations 
which govern the trade of distilling, where- 
by the relative situation of the two coun: 
tries is materially altered, and which, in 
any arrangement that may now be in- 
tended, it will be necessary to countervail, 
and otherwise to provide for; and that, 
accordingly, on the 6th of April 1814, 
another select committee was appointed 
by the House to enquire de novo into the 
regulations which govern the drawbacks 
and countervailing duties on the importa- 
tion and exportation of spirits the manu- 
facture of Great Britain or Ireland, from 
one country to the other respectively, and 
also what alterations it may be expedient 
to make in tespect of the same, in order to 
place the intercourse between England 
and Ireland and Scotland and Ireland re- 
spectively, in the article of spirits, upon 
those terms of reciprocity which are re 
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29] 
quired under the articles of Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and that 
they do report their observations and opi- 
nions thereupon, from time to time, to the 
House, with power to send for persons, 
papers and records; and that the said 
commitiee have had various meetings, but, 
as the petitioners are informed, have exa- 
mined no witnesses or papers, nor have 
hitherto reported any resolution thereon ; 
and that, in the mean time, it is necessary 
for theprotection of the interests of the peti- 
tioners, hitherto provided for by the faith of 
parliament, that the legislative enactment 
now in force, and which, if not renewed, 
will expire on the Ist of July next, be fur- 
ther continued, for a time to be limited ; 
and also that no Bill contrary to the re- 
port of the committee in 1809 shall be 
passed, except upon the further examina- 
tion of witnesses, and upon an enquiry 
made into the matters above stated, which 
evidence the petitioners are ready to sup- 
ply to the. House or to the committee, to 
whose examination the subject at present 
stands submitted ; and praying the House 
to consider the case of the petitioners, 
and to allow them to be heard, by their 
counsel and witnesses, on the matters 
above stated, and thereupon to make such 
provision as in the wisdom of the House 
shall seem meet, or, if it should be neces- 
sary, in order to give sufficient time for 
such enquiry, that the House may be 
pleased to pass a Bill to continue, for a 
further time to be limited, the law at pre- 
sent in force.” 


PeriTion oF THE DisTILLERS oF LiveEr- 
rooL.| A Petition of Robert Greenbam, 
jun., and George Marsden of Liverpool, 
distillers, was also presented and read ; 
setting forth, 

« That in the year 1809, acommittee of 
the House was appointed to enquire into 
the regulations which govern the draw- 
backs and countervailing duties on the 
importation and exportation of spirits, the 
manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, 
from one country to the other, respectively, 
and also what alterations it may be expe- 
dient to make in respect of the same, in 
order to place the intercourse between 
England and Ireland, and Scotland and 
Treiand, respectively, upon those terms of 
reciprocity which are required under the 
articles of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland; and that the said committee 
did proceed to the examination of evidence, 


and did report to the House certain reso- 


Petition of Distillers of Liverpool. 
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lutions founded thereon, which the pe- 
tioners have been led to believe would 
form the basis of any legislative arrange- 
ments to be adopted on the subject; and 
that no such arrangements have as yet 
been made, but the intercourse, in the 
article of spirits, between the two coun- 
tries, has. been and is now suspended by 
temporary Acts of parliament, the last of 
which will expire on the Ist of July next ; 
and that, on the 6th of April last, ano- 
ther committee of the House was appointed 
for the same object as that of 1809, and 
the petitioners are informed that the said 
committee has been prevented from pro- 
ceeding to the accomplishment of its pur- 
pose; and that, since the year 1809, 
several regulations have been introduced 
into the distillery laws of Ireland, and the 
duties on malt and on spirits have been in- 
creased; and that the petitioners are in- 
formed, that it is the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s government to propose a temporary 
measure, the effect of which wili be to 
allow the intercourse, but will leave the 
drawbacks and countervailing duties on 
spirits exported or imported from or to 
either country, for future adjustment ; and 
that the petitioners humbly conceive it 
will be highly injurious to the public re- 
venue, and ruinous to the British distiller, 
to permit the intercourse of spirits between 
Great Britain and Ireland previously to 
the complete adjustment of the said draw- 
backs and duties producing the reciprocity 
required by the Act of Union; and pray- 
ing that an arrangement may: be made, 
founded on the resolutions adopted by the 
Committee of the House in 1809, and on 
such further evidence as may have be- 
come desirable, arising out of regulations 
established since that time, or that the 
suspension of intercourse in spirits between 
Great Britain and Ireland may be. further 
continued.” 


Petition oF Distitters 1N Lowtanps 
or Scottanp.] <A Petition of several 
distillers ia the Lowlands of Scotland, was 
also presented and read; setting forth, 

« That the Act to suspend the importa- 
tion of British or Irish made spirits into 
Great Britain or Ireland, respectively, will 
expire on the Ist day of July 18145; and 
that the consideration of the laws regu- 
lating the intercourse of spirits between 
Great Britain and: Ireland, respectively, 
has, during the present session of parlia- 
ment, been referred to a Committee of the 
House; and that the Committee so ap- 
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pointed have hitherto, as the petitioners 
understand, made no progress in the con- 
sideration of the subject referred to them, 
and (supposing any change of the existing 
laws should be deemed requisite), as it 
will now be impossible to accomplish the 
investigation necessary to the settling in- 
terests so important to the respective coun- 
tries before the expiry of the present law, 
the petitioners pray, that if it shall be 
deemed expedient to continue farther the 
non-intercourse law, as it at present stands, 
that no Bill may be passed which will af- 
fect the interests of the petitioners, as 
secured to them by the Articles of Union.” 

The said Petitions were ordered to be 
referred to the said Committee appointed 
in the present session of parliament ; and 
the first mentioned Petitioners are to be 
heard, by their counsel or agents, upon 
their petition, if they think fit. 


Hackney Poor Bit.}] Mr. Mellish 
moved the third reading of the above Bill. 

Mr. Horner said it was impossible for 
the House to allow such a Bill to pass. 
The object of it was to make the land- 
lord liable to poors’ rates, instead of 
the tenant, and it was enough to state 
that, in order, as he conceived, to secure its 
rejection, unless some peculiarly strong 
case could be made out with respect to 
the parish of Hackney. The Bill, indeed, 
was not unexampled, because there were 
two or three parishes who had obtained 
similar acts in their favour, from the inad- 
vertency of the legislature ; but they 
were most unjust, and ought to be repealed, 
in order to put all parishes upon an equal 
footing. Conceiving the present Bill to 
be highly objectionable, he should move 
that it be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith supported the 
Bill. 

Sir E. Brydges thought that no special 
case had been made out to justify so dan- 
gerous an innovation on the general law, 
as this Bill went to make. He would 
therefore vote for the amendment, 

Mr. Shaw cordially approved of the 
Bill, in consequence of several circum- 
stances that had come to his knowledge ; 
and because he wished to see the parish of 
Hackney placed in a similar situation with 
some of the contiguous ones. A great 
proportion of the houses in Hackney were 
of low rents, which did not subject the 
tenants to the assessment of poor rates; 


but as thelandlords enjoyed the profits, he 
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thought they ought to bear the proportion 
of the taxes. 

Sir 8. Romilly thought the Bill highly 
objectionable, and the arguments used in 
support of it equally so. They were to 
pass this Bill into a law, because the next 
adjoining parish had a similar law. Upon 
that principle all the contiguous parishes 


which had not such a law might apply for 


it next session, afd so on throughout the 
whole kingdom. But was-that the way 
they ought to legislate for the country? 
If the laws that had been passed in favour 
of certain .parishes were obnoxious, let 
them repeal those laws. There was an- 
other clause in the Bill to which he 
strongly objected, empowering the trus. 
tees of the poor to punish them in any 
way they thought fit, with the consent of 
the justices at the quarter sessions. ‘This 
was in direct contradiction to the law of 
the land, and contrary to specific resolu- 
tions to which the House had come in the 
course of the present session upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Marryat approved of the Bill. 

Mr. J. P. Grant had expressed bis ap- 
probation of the Bill in the committee 
upon it, and had heard nothing since to 
make him alter his opinion. 

Mr. Western was against the Bill. 

Mr. Byng contended tbat the parish of 
Hackney was not entitled to the indul- 
gence now claimed; and he knew, if it 
should be granted, that it was the inten 
tion of the adjoining parishes of Totten 
ham, Edmonton, and Newington, to apply 
for a similar one next session. He should, 
therefore, oppose the Bill. 

Sir James Graham stated, that there 
were upwards of 1,000 houses in the pa 
rish of Hackney, which did not contribute 
one shilling to the poors’ rates, and that 
within the last two years 205 such houses 
had been built. He did not mean to say 
that their object was to evade the asses 
ments, but he thought it looked ravher 
suspicious. 

After some further conversation be 
tween Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Preston, Mr. 
P. Moore, and Mr. Mellish, who stated 
his willingness to withdraw the clause re 
apecting the punishment of the poor, the 
House divided, when the numbers were, 
For the third reading 39; against it 52.— 
The Bill was consequently fost. 


Carnotic Boarp.} Sir J. C. Hippi 


observed, that some time since he hadj_ 
very fully expressed his sentiments in thé 
§ 
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53] 
House respecting the unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic board assembled 
in Dublin, and though he had ever been a 
friend to public investigation when legi- 
timately exercised, he could not but con- 
demn much of the conduct and measures 
of that board, as tending to great eventeal 
mischief. With this impression upon his 
mind, he felt it to be his duty, as a mem- 
ber of parliament, as well as from his pri- 
vate feelings on the subject, to ask the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, whether 
the proclamation which he had heard was 
issued on the 3d of June, for the suppres- 
sion of the board, was authentic? If he 
was answered in the affirmative, he should 
beg permission of the House to give no- 
tice of a motion. 

Mr. Peel was happy to be now able to 
answer any question on this subject with- 
out that reserve which he had found it 
necessary to observe on the two occasions 
alluded to by the right hon. baronet. On 
the 3d of June, the lord lieutenant and 
council of Ireland issued a proclamation, 
prohibiting the assembling of those per- 
sons who had assumed the title of the Ca- 
tholic board. It was matter of regret to 
him to have been obliged to answer the 
question of an hon. member, relating to 
this board, with so much reserve as he had 
done; but at the time that the question 
was put he could not have done other- 
wise, consistently with his duty. He had 
not the slightest objection to have the do- 
cument produced, and would therefore 
willingly agree to the motion which the 
right hon. baronet had said he would make 
for that purpose. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley then said, that as the 
right hon. Secretary had admitted the 
proclamation to be authentic, he thought 
it his duty to declare his unqualified ap- 
probation of the temper and firmness 
which the executive government of Ire- 
land had manifested on that important 


occasion ; and as it was an object to give 


the mest extended publicity to the act, 
he should move, “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, That he will be gra- 
Ciously pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid before this House a copy of 
the proclamation by the lord lieutenant 
and privy council of Ireland, for the sup- 
pression of an assembly under the deno- 
mination of the Catholic board, dated 3d 
June 1814.” 

Mr. Knox seconded the motion. He 
said that though he had not thought the 
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answer of the right hon. gentleman to the 
question, he had putrespecting this board, 
by any meanssatisfactory, yet he was now 
quite satisfied with the explanation of the 
right hon. gentleman. As to the inexpee 
diency of putting down that most uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous assembly, he was 
convinced that there would be more who 
would complain that it had not been done 
long ago, than that it was done now. One 
good reason for the delay which had taken 
place might be, that those persons could not 
now cloak their proceedings under the pre~ 
tence of assembling to frame petitions, as 
owing to the late happy events, this pre- 
text was fortunately removed. The object 
of that meeting had, latterly, completely 
developed itself, by shewing that it assem- 
bled, not to aid the just cause of the Ca- 
tholics, but to sow dissentions and provoke 
irreconcilable enmities. 

Mr. Peel had only to say, that he felt 
perfectly confident that when the subject 
was examined, it would be found that the 
motives by which the conduct of the Irish 
government had been guided in this mat- 
ter, could be very satisfactorily explained. 
The lower orders, and a great proportion 
of the population in Ireland, had been 
misled by the professions of the Catholic 
board, and were not aware of the mis- 
chievous tendency of their proceedings. 
The mode in which the proceedings of 
this assembly had been conducted ; the 
absurd, ludicrous, pitiful discussions that 
took place in it; the’ abandonment of the 
instructions of those who were at the head 
of the Catholic religion; the pompous 
titles which they had asseumed—had now 
alienated the affections of those who had 
once been their supporters, and had shewn 
them to be the real enemies of the cause 
of which they had wished to appear the 
promoters. They had also, he trusted, 
deprived themselves of that public sym< 
pathy and public regret, which sometimes 
attended the execution of the laws, and 
the punishment inflicted upon such per- 
sons. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS COMPLAINING OF THE So- 
creTies. oF’ OraANGE Men 1n IRexanp. | 
Sir Henry Parnell rose and said:—Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand ten petitions, 
signed by very numerous and respectable 
bodies of the inhabitants of the North of 
Ireland, both Protestants and Catholics, 
complaining that the public peace is kept 
ina D) of continual disturbance, by the 
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existence and conduct of certain Orange 
Societies. The petitioners form no poli- 
tical party, but apply to the House as be- 
longing to the primary relations of life, as 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, entitled to 
the protection of the state, and to have 
the public peace preserved by the im- 
partial administration of the laws, against 
an association which renders the North of 
Ireland less civilized, and less secure than 
the savannahs of the savage Americans. 
The petitioners state, aad do so with per- 
fect accuracy, that this association is il- 
legal, that is in respect to that class of 
Orange-men, who are embedied by a 
secret oath. The Act of the 50th of 
the King, c. 102, rendering all associations 
in Ireland illegal, which are organized by 
a secret oath. They say that the House 
of Commons having declared the exist- 
ence of the Orange Sogieties in England 
illegal, and that it was the duty oF the 
executive government to repress them by 
enforcing the law; they have an equal 
right to the same declaration against the 
same association in Ireland, and the same 
enforcement of the law by the Irish exe- 
cutive government. At present it is not 
my intention to say any thing that shall 
provoke any debate, or to found ‘any mo- 
tion on these petitions. The subject of 
the existence of this illegal association is 
now brought fully before the House; and 
it is obligatory on the executive govern- 
ment of Ireland to carry into effect the 
declared sentiments of the House on the 
nature of this association, though not di- 
rectly applied to Ireland. If, however, 
the government of Ireland should not in- 
terpose and fairly administer the law ; 
and if the same system of outrage and dis- 
turbance should disgrace the North of 
Ireland, as prevailed there last July, I 
shall certainly bring forward a motion 
early in the next session of parliament, 
of censure of the executive government. 
Part of the prayer of the petitioners is to 
have all illegal associations suppressed. 
We have just now heard the govern- 
ment have suppressed the Catholic board 
as being in their opinion an illegal associa- 
tion. Their conduct, on this subject, 
therefore becomes peculiarly deserving of 
being closely watched ; for if they shall 
confine their exertions to this single at- 
tempt to preserve peace in Ireland, and 
suffer the Orange Associations to exist in 
direct violation of an unquestionable 
enactment of the law, their conduct will 
be in every respect unjust and partial. 
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Sir Henry then presented ten Petitions 
of Protestants and Catholics of Iyeland, the 
friends of civil and religious liberty and of 
internal peace and concord, in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Ballibay and Keady; of 
Belfast ; of Dungannon and Armagh ; of 
Killileagh ; of Larne and Whitehouse ; of 
Lisburn ; of Moira and Magheralin, in the 
county of Down; the parish of Segue, in 
the county of Armagh; and of the town 
and parish of Newry ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners have long. 
lamented the distracted state of Ireland, 
in. which a faction, calling themselves 
Orange-men, bound together by a secret, 
and, as the petitioners conceive, an illegal 
oath, have disturbed the peace by their 
riotous and tumultuous proceedings; they 
arrogate large claims for loyalty, of which 
they boast exclusive possession, but their 
conduct proves that many of them only 
make a show of it for interested purposes ; 
to he truly loyal is to be strictly obedient 
to the laws; and that their processions, 
decked with party insignia, and frequently 
with military arms, on certain stated anni- 
versaries, produce much irritation in the 
minds of those against whom the insulting 
show is chiefly directed, and more espe- 
cially asthey carefully exclude all Catholics 
from their lodges; that these processions 
have a powerful effect in keeping up a 
spirit of animosity among neighbours, and 
perpetuating an organized system of 
hostility towards all who will not join with 
them: that they not only, in their direct 
consequences, have led to tumults, riots, 
and murders, but also, by their raising a 
spirit of opposition to their proceedings, 
other antagonist societies have arisen, by 
which the peace of the country is farther 
endangered, and thus such irritating pro- 
ceedings appear not remotely to portend 
the horrors of civil war, unless timely 
exertions are made to repress the meetings 
and processions of Orange-men; and that 
the petitioners, emboldened by the dis- 
cussions which took place in parliament 
near the close of last session, on the ille- 
gality of establishing Orange Societies in 
England, beg, in the most fervent and 
earnest manner, that Ireland may be 
equally placed with Great Britain ona 
similar footing of security, by the suppres- 
sion of all illegal societies; and that, in 
their present anxiety of mind, the peti- 
tioners utterly disclaim any appellation of 
political party, and recognizing only the 
primary relations of life, call with loud and 


urgent voice, as fathers of families, as 
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husbands, sons, and brothers, upon parlia- 
ment, imploring its immediate and effectual 
interposition for the salvation of the peo- 
ple, by preventing a repetition of such 
monstrous outrages; they call upon the 
constituted authorities of the empire to 
maintain peace and good order in the land, 
and invoke the sacred responsibility of 
legislation to take timely measures of 
guarding the state and securing the 
supreme authority from such dangerous 
+ associations as make allegiance conditional, 
on principles unknown to the British con- 
stitution.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 9. 


ApprgEat Cause=AnpDkEws 0. Murvocu.] 
In the appeal from the court of session in 
Scotland, Andrews v. Murdoch, the Lord 
Chancellor delivered his opinion that it 
would be proper to remit the case to 
the court below. 

Lord. Holland agreed with the opinion 
of the Lord Chancellor. His lordship re- 
marked that there had been circulated 
two. volumes of considerable magnitude, 
which contained an account of the pro- 
ceeding of the court of session in this. case. 
These reports were not to be taken as au- 
thorised accounts of the proceedings of 
that court, although a great part of the 
law of the country was founded on such 
reports: and in this case they were en- 
titled to credit as they were taken by 
lawyers appointed by the faculty of ad- 
vocates. Notwithstanding the title to 
credit, he hoped, for the honour of the 
Scotch judges, they were not authentic. 
Far from construing the law in favour of 
the liberty of the subject, as the noble 
lord on the woolsack had justly declared, 
they seemed, according to this report, to 
have availed themselves of every twig to 
strangle that liberty. One of these 
judges was reported to have said that the 
Act of 1702, which was justly considered 
as the Habeas Corpus of: Scotland, was a 
mass of nonsense, and that he had: always 
decided according to natural right and 
justice, which were priortoall acts of par- 
liament.. He did not intend to institute 
any patliamentary proceeding on. the 
subject, but if such a declaration were 
made by a judge on the bench in this 
country, twenty four hours would, not be 
suffered to pass before it was inquired 
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whether such an avowed violation of the 
law had taken place. 
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Forzicn Troops. |- Mr. Whitbread said, 

that he understood some Russian troops 
had been, or were about to be landed in 
England. He wished to know whether 
ministers intended, as was usual, to make 
a communication to parliament on the 
subject. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that no part of the troops had yet landed, 
but that as soon as any portion was on 
shore, the communication required would 
certainly be made. 

Mr, Whitbread had heard that the ad- 
vanced guard had already landed. 

Mr, Wynn remarked that a new Mutiny 
Bill would be necessary to prevent dis- 
orders occasioned by these foreign troops; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
aware that any previous measures had on 
other occasions been adopted. 

Mr. Whitoread understood that 8 or 
10,000 men were to be landed. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought that the most 
constitutional mode of proceeding would 
be to inform parliament before the troops 
were landed... Parliament ought to know 
the intention of ministers upon the subject, 


ApprenTIce Laws.] The House went 
into a committee on the Apprentice Laws 
Amendment Bill; when counsel were 
called in and heard atthe bar. After the 
counsel withdrew, Mr. Serjeant Onslow 
moved some clauses as amendments, 

Sir Frederic Flood rose to speak. against 
the Bill. He was proceeding to object to 
the repeal of a law which had been esta- 
blished in the wise reign of queen Eliza- 


beth, and had been the cause of all our 


improvements in, commerce and manu- 
factures since—when he was called to 
order by serjeant Onslow, for entering 
into'the principle of the Bill in an im- 
proper stage. Sir Frederic said it was not 
his intention to speak to the principle of 
the Bill, bat to the particular paragraph. 
Mr. Wrottesley observed that this was im- 
possible; as. no» paragraph had been read. 
Sir Frederic then proceeded in bis argu- 
ment, which consisted of the usual objec- 
tions. to the Bill, and remarked that he did 
not take. up-the question as member fora 
county in: Ireland, but as the represene 
tative of the imperial parliament. 1.0 
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Sir Charles Burrell did not agree with the 
last speaker. He insisted on the many 
mischiefs produced-by the law in its pre- 
sent state, in keeping thousands of people 
out of employ. 

Mr. Thomson wished that the hon. ba- 
Fonet (sir F. Flood) had ‘lived in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, which he so much ad- 
mired. He might then have vied with a 
celebrated baronet and orator of that time, 
(sir Walter Raleigh), who said he had 
seen that princess make war like 
Alexander, hunt like Diana, and walk like 
Venus. With respect to che advantages 
ascribed to the law of apprenticeship, the 
fact was, that not one trade in three was 
subject to it, and that those had improved 
most, which were not. 

Mr. Lockhart proposed a variety of ad- 
ditional clauses, enforcing attendance 
upon divine service, by apprentices, &c. 

Mr. Wrotiesley suggested whether it was 
not better to let the Bill pass pro forma, 
and defer the discussion of the clauses to 
some future stage ? 

Mr. Philips expressed a similar opinion, 
and hoped the hon. member would con- 
sent either to withdraw his clauses, or put 
them into another Bill. 

After some further conversation between 
Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Serjeant Onslow, Mr. 
Thomson, and sir Frederic. Flood, the 
clauses were withdrawn. The House then 
resumed, and the report was ordered to 
be received on Tuesday. 


Princess or Wates.] Mr. Methuen 
rose and said, that not perceiving any in- 
tention to ameliorate the condition of her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales, he 
should, unless any thing occurred in the 
interval, move, on Tuesday next, that her 
Royal Highness’s Letter be taken into con- 
sideration. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 10. 


Foreten Troops.}’ The Marquis of 
Lansdown rose to put a question to the 
noble ear] opposite, respecting the landing 
of certain foreign troops in this country. 
It was important, in point of ‘principle, 
though not with’ a view to the particular 
ease, that every explanation should be 
given, and a constitutional course pur+ 
sued on this subject. The question he 
had to put was, whether the noble_earl 
was prepared to make any communication 
to, parliament on the point to which he al- 
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luded: There had been cases, indeed, 
where the troops had been landed first, F 
and the communication made to parlia. 
ment afterwards ; but that was only where 
there was an emergency which did not 
permit delay in the landing of the troops 


.till the proper communication could be 


made to parliament. Here the landing of 
the troops was a mere matter of conve. 
nience, which might have been the sub. 
ject of previous arrangement, and where 
there had been nothing to prevent a com: 
munication being made before the troops 
were landed. It was also, in point of prins 
ciple, worthy of notice, that these troops 
were not even in British pay, and con- 
sequently not at all under the controul of 
parliament. The question was put merely 
on the constitutional ground, and not from 
any desire that the convenience might be 
withheld from the illustrious monarch to 
whom the troops belonged. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no- 
thing to complain of, either as to the na- 
ture of the question, or the manner in 
which it was put. None of the troops, to 
which the noble marquis alluded, had as 
yet been landed in this country, as far as 
he knew; and he had, in answer to the 
question, only to state, that he expected 
to receive the commands of the Prince 
Regent, to make a communication on the 
subject on Monday. 


Peririons aGainst THE Corn Bit1,]} 
Earl Stanhope presented two petitions: 
one from the parish of St. Luke, and the 
other from the parish of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, against the proposed alteration of 


the corn laws. The noble earl stated, 
that the first of these petitions was against 
the measure now before their lordships’ 
House : the second stated the principles 
which he himself maintained: it attris 


| buted the high price of corn to the bur- 


thens of the war ; it was what he called a 
peppering petition. Upon the motion 
that this petition do lie on the table, 
Lord Arden said, that hearing the term 
« pepper” applied by the noble earl, he 
thought the House would, before it re« 
ceived the petition, do right to order that 


‘it be read, 


Earl Stanhope was glad to find that the 
noble lord had the same sentiments with 
himself, for he wished the petition'to be 
read, and then they would perceive it was 
a pepperi etition, 

the clk nceurdin gly read the petition, 
It ascribed the high price of provisions 
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the burthens of a war unjustly commenced 
and indeterminable in its principles; it 
drew a distinction between the present 
and former landholders, and cast severe 
reflections upon the conduct of the for- 
mer; and concluded by praying that their 
lordships would permit them to enjoy the 
blessings of peace. Both these petitions 
were ordered to lie on the table. 


ComMITTEE on THE Corn Laws.| The 
Earl of Hardwicke, according to notice, 
rose to move for the appointment of a 
s Committee, to enquire into the state of 
the Corn Laws, and said, that as he antici- 
pated no objection to the motion, it would 
be needless to support it by any reasons, 
His wish was that all persons who might 
present themselves to the Committee, as 
persons interested, should be examined, 
and that the Committee should report 
facts only. However, if any noble lord 
thought it would be better that they should 
also report their opinions, he had no ob- 
jection to such an arrangement. His 
lordship concluded by moving that a 
Committee be appointed to enquire into 
the state of the Corn Laws, as they affect 
the landed and commercial interests of the 
country. ' 


- The Earl of Darnley supported the mo- 
tion, and thought their lordships owed it 
to themselves, and the peace of the coun- 
try, to lose no time in proceeding to the 


enquiry. The public cry against the 
Corn Bill was founded in error, and the 
accusation brought against landed pro- 
prietors, of selfishness, was a gross ca- 
lumny. As from the time of the Revolu- 
tion to the year 1765, the plan of prohi- 
biting importation had been so success- 
fully adopted, and as the plan since 
adopted had been productive of high 
prices, he was decidedly in favour of the 
measure which had been proposed in the 
other House. He hoped that measure 
would be taken up in the next session, 
and carried steadily through both Houses, 
without regard to popular clamour. 

The Duke of Athol approved of the mo- 
tion, as the appointment of such a Com- 
mittee woald lead to a result which might 
be the means of undeceiving the people 
on a point where such misconceptions 
prevailed, and which misconception, he 
was sorry to say, appeared to be in- 
creasing. 

The Earl of Lauderdale concurred in 
the observations of the noble duke ; but 
with respect to the motion of the noble 
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earl he had only to suggest, that probably 
the words, might be altered. First, he 
thought that the words “ as they affect 
the commercial and landed interests,’’ 
would be better omitted. He did not 
wish it to be so expressed as to imply that 
there were separate interests between the 
landholder and the manufacturer, and he 
therefore would propose, that the words 
« as they affect the grower and consumer 
of corn,” be substitated in their place. 
He proposed this, too, on a knowledge, 
that if the interests of the consumer were 
to be consulted, they would regard the 
landed part of the community as much, if 
not more, than the manufacturers. There 
were, he believed, about 1,100,000 families 
placed to the accoant of the number of 
manufacturers in thiscountry ; but in this 
account were included all the shopkeepers, 
who were not manufacturers. On the 
other hand there were about 900,000 fa- 
milies who were dependant upon the 
land; but this account did not include 
the landlords. Therefore, if the shop- 
keepers were taken from one class, and 
the landlords were added to the other, 
the number of families supported upon the 
land of the country, would at least be as 
numerous as those who were maintained 
by manovfactures, and on that accosnt 
were equally interested in the price of 
corn. The noble earl expressed his sure 
prise at the clamour and misconception 
which had been entertained. 

The Earl of Hardwicke bad no objec- 
tion to the alteration proposed by the 
noble earl. He was only solicitous that 
the Committee should have full power to 
examine witnesses on the whole of this 
subject. 

The Lord Chancellor saw no difficulty 
with respect to the power which the Com- 
mittee would be authorised to exercise 
under this form of words. With respect 
to the interests which had been alluded 
to, they were one and thesame. Indeed, 
this qvestion had been attended with 
great misconception; and he never knew 
a measure against which there was raised 
such unfounded clamour, and the mischief 
was going on. 

The Marquis of Lansdown would re- 
commend that the enquiry should be di- 
rected in other words, “ to inquire into 
the laws as they relate to the growth and 
commerce of corn.” There were laws 
appertaining to this subject, necessary to 
be inquired into, and yet they were not 
technically included in * corn Jaws.” 
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The Earl of Lauderdale considered that 
the consumers, such as the friends of the 
noble earl (Stanhope), would not conceive 
themselves included, and ‘perhaps it 
would be better to add the word “ con- 
sumption.” 

Earl Grey agreed to the propriety of 
this amendment, with a little variation, 
“that a committee be appointed to en- 
quire into the state of the growth, con- 
sumption, and commerce of corn, and the 
laws thereto appertaining.” 

The Earl of Hardwicke assented to this 
amendment, and the motion was put and 
agreed to accordingly. 


Corn Exportation Bitt.] The Earl 
of Hardwicke moved the order of the day 
for the commitment of the Corn Exporta- 
tion Bill. 

Earl Stanhope objected to the Bill, be- 
cause a committee had just been appointed 
to enquire into the subject on which they 
were then called to legislate. It was a 
mockery to appoint a committee, if it 
was intended to legislate before-hand. 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, he had not 
expected any objection to the Bill, be- 
cause it would do some good, and no 
harm. 

Earl Stanhope thought, that besides 
having been prematurely proposed, the 
Bill was one of great rashness, because, on 
the supposition that there was.a scarcity 
in this country, and a still greater scarcity 
in France, the scarcity here would be ne- 
cessarily increased. ‘There had also been 
a petition (besides those against alterations 
in the corn laws generally) specifically 
against this Bill. 

The Earl of Hardwicke thought the 
noble earl would have been the last person 
to object to the Bill, as it went on the 
principle he had supported, of the free- 
dom of commerce. 

The House then went into a Committee. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose to propose 
an amendment. He was, he said, nota 
friend to the principle of freedom of com- 
merce as a principle to be universally ap- 
plied, as he found in many cases, from ex- 
perience, that it would lead to evil. He 
should object to the repeal of the bounties 
which had so long existed, and which 
formed so material a part of the system of 
the corn laws in the country, just at the 
time when ,an enquiry on the subject was 
to be instituted. It had been said, that 
the effect of bounties was to make the 
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more cheaply than the poor of ovr own 
country. ‘This was not the only effect, 
for by producing a demand they pro. 
duced an increased supply, which in time 
of scarcity, might be prevented from bein 
imported. So great was the effect of the 
bounties, that 600,000 quarters had been 
exported in one year. His lordship then 
proposed that the words in the Bill « abo. 
lishing the bounties” should be omitted, 

The Earl of Limerick hoped the noble 
earl would not press his amendment, as 
the consequence would be the ultimate 
loss of the Bill, which if carried, would 
produce great practical benefit to Ireland, 
that country being now full of corn, and 
also to the British colonies, particularly 
the West Indies, which were greatly in 
want of corn. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought the con. 
siderations urged by the noble earl, 
ought not to have weight against a prin. 
ciple of legislation. 

After some observations from the mar. 
quis of Lansdown, the earl of Galloway, 
earl Stanhope, and the duke of Athol, the 
question was put, that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill, which 
was agreed to. 

The Bill, having gone through the Com- 
mittee, was reported by lord Kenyon, the 
chairman, without amendment. On_ the 
motion of the earl of Hardwicke, the Bill 
was ordered to be read a third time on 
Monday, and the Lords to be summoned, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 10. 


Report oF THE CoMMITTEE ON CapTaiN 
Mansy’s ExveriMENTsS FOR SAVING THE 
Lives or SaipwreckeD Mariners.] Mr. 
Rose reported from the Select Committee 
on the reports and other papers respecting 
Captain Manby’s Experiments, which were 
presented to the House upon the 7th day. 
of December last, and to whom the Pe- 
tition of Elizabeth Whitfield, late Bell, 
now the only surviving child of many of 
the late lieutenant Bell, Royal Invalid Ar- 
tillery, on behalf of herself and three 
infant children; and also the papers re- 
specting captain Manby’s Experiments, 
which were presented to the House upon 
the 25th day of May, 1809, were referred3 
that the Committee had examined the 
matters to them referred; and that no 
person appeared ‘in support of the said 
petition; and that he was directed by the: 
' Committee to move the House, That leave 
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45) 
be given to bring in a Bill for compel- 
ling the owners or occupiers of lime kilns 
near the shore to erect skreens between 
them and the sea of sufficient height to 
prevent the fire from being seen at sea: 
—And the Report was read as follows: 


Report, 


Your Committee having read and con- 
sidered the papers respecting captain 
Manby’s plan for saving the lives of ship- 
wrecked mariners, referred to them, 
thought it their duty, in the first instance, 
to have under their attention a Report 
made to the House on the same subject in 
1810, in which it is stated, “ that the 
strong and cogent proofs which have been 
adduced before your Committee, place the 
advantages likely to result from captain 
Manby’s plan, in the most favourable 
point of view; and indisputably prove, 
that its general adoption would be the 
means of preserving annually a number of 
valuable lives.” 

In support of this opinion, so expressed, 
there are, in the Appendix to that Report, 
a variety of proofs of the merits of captain 
Manby’s plan: among these will be 
found, attestations of lives having been ac- 
tually saved out of wrecks; certificates of 
officers of high rank in the artillery, and 
of naval officers of great experience, as 
well as of masters of merchant vessels, 
pilots, and others, of successful experi- 
ments having been made in their presence. 
There is also, in that Appendix, a return 
of nearly 40 ships and vessels that went on 
shore on the coast of Norfolk in one gale 
of wind ; the crews of most of which were 
drowned, from the want of assistance to 
get them on shore. 

In confirmation of all the former proofs, 
your Committee had the gratification of 
seeing experiments made in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, when the 
wind was high, which fully answered their 
expectation. 

Subsequent to the date of the Report al- 
luded to, it appears, by the papers refer- 
red to this Committee, that captain Manby 
has been employed, under the authority of 
government, to make a survey of the 
Coasts of this kingdom, in order to inform 
himself respecting the parts thereof, 
where stations would be necessary for ren- 
dering his plan most generally useful. In 
the execution of which duty, laborious as 
his performance of it has been, his health 
unfortunately failed him, so as to prevent 
his completing all he was’ desirous of 
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doing. It appears, however, from six 
Reports made by him to the Secretary of 
State, that, under the disadvantage of 
ill health, brought on by great fatigue and 
anxiety, he has made a very careful 
survey of the coast from the southern ex- 
tremity of Norfolk to the. Firth of Forth, 
one of the most dangerous districts in the 
whole kingdom. 

The observations made by him while 
examining that extensive line, confirmed 
him in the opinion he had previously 
formed of the advantages likely to be de- 
rived from his plan; and circumstances 
are stated, from sufficient authorities, in 
his Reports, to justify the sanguine expec- 
tation he entertained. 

These Reports were referred by the 
Secretary of State to the corporation of the 
Trinity-houses in London, at Newcastle, 
and at Hull; whose Reports thereupon 
are among the papers referred to this 
Committee. 

In the opinion given by these three 
corporations there are no material varia- 
tions: the two former state difliculties as 
likely to occur in the execution of the 
plan, and they express doubts respecting 
its utility being likely to be very general ; 
as it can be effectual only where the 
wreck shall be within a quarter of a mile 
of the shore: the Elder Brethren in Lon- 
don, however, say, that, in particular sta- 
tions, and where circumstances are fa- 
vourable, it is likely to be useful. The 
corporation of Newcastle say, that its ap- 
plication will be almost infallible in some 
cases. And from Hull it is stated, that it 
may be of use. The corporation of Lon- 
don and Newcastle are averse from the 
expence of a national establishment being 
incurred ; at least till the usefulness of the 
plan shall be further confirmed. 

The last paper among those referred to 
this Committee, to which they are de- 
sirous of calling the attention of the 
House, contains a letter from admiral sir 
Richard Bickerton, commanding in chief 
his Majesty’s. ships at Portsmouth; who 
states, that the several naval officers, with 
whom he had conversed on the subject, 
“ concurred with him in highly approving 
of captain Manby’s method for enabling 
@ person on a coast thinly inhabited, to 
communicate by portable means with a 
vessel stranded on a lee shore.” 

An attentive consideration of these 
papers leaves no doubt in the minds of 
your Committee, as to the expediency of 
measures being taken to give effect, as 
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extensively as possible, to captain Manby’s 
plan; the expence of which, in whatever 
manner it shall be incurred, will be 
trifling, when compared with the advan- 
tage attending it; because it is universally 
admitted that it must succeed in some 
cases, and there appears to be a reasonable 
ground to hope, that it will succeed in 
most of those, where the wreck shall be 
thrown within a quarter of a mile of the 
shore. 

On this view of the subject, your Com- 
mittee thought it proper to examine 
captain Manby, as to the number of sta- 
tions where the mortar of brass (of the 
larger size, weighing about 2cwt. and 
carrying a shot of 241bs. a quarter of a 
mile) should be placed; which he stated 
to be, as nearly as hé conjectures, about 
170 or 180, on the coast round the island. 
The whole expence of which, including all 
the necessary apparatus, would be about 
20/. at each, making a total of less than 
4,0001. for Great Britain. This would 


evidently be a charge, divided: among the 
several maritime districts of Great Britain, 
so small as to be unworchy of notice; but 
your Committee are of opinion, that if the 
articles should be furnished by the public 
in-the first instance, the plan will much 


sooner be in general use, than if individuals 
are to provide them. The inhabitants on 
the coast cannot hesitate to provide proper 
places for keeping the mortar, rapes, &c. 
and to instruct persons in the neighbour- 
hood in the use of them. 

Your Committee have confined their 
observations to Great Britain, as they are 
not furnished with any means of extending 
them to Ireland; but it must be evident, 
that if it shall be thought right to adopt 
the plan in this part of the united empire, 
it must be at least equally desirable, that 
Ireland should have the benefit of it; and 
of course that the articles necessary for 
preserving the lives of shipwrecked per- 
sons on the coasts of this kingdom, should 
also be furnished by the public. 

The mortar of the small size, weighing 
16lbs. and carrying a shot of 4lbs. 150 
yards, against the strongest wind, would 
cost about 10/. 

It is obvious, from attending to these 
weights, that the largest size could be 
transported, with all the apparates, in a 
hand-barrow by two men with great facility, 
from the station where it may be kept, to 
any part of the adjacent coast where a ship 
could be stranded, within a quarter of a 
mile from the wees * may be driven 
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within that distance by the surges of the 
sea, even if he should have taken the 
ground further off. 

The mortar of the smallest size, with all 
its apparatus, could with ease be carried 
by a man on his back. 

In a few stations it may perhaps be 
desirable to have a mortar of a larger size 
than either of those above described, to 
carry a shot of 42lbs. to the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, with a rope of a larger 
size than used with the mortar of 24lbs,; 
the cost of which, if made with iron, with 
all the apparatus, would not be more than 
the mortar of brass of 24lbs. 

The facilities of transport have been 
brought to notice since the reports were 
made from the three Trinity-houses, and 
appear to your Committee to give additional 
weight to the recommendation formerly 
given to the adoption of the plan. It 
seems also to have escaped attention, as 
far as can be learnt from the papers re- 
ferred to your Committee, that in cases 
where captain Manby’s plan shall be suc- 
cessful, the life boat (invented by Mr. 
Greathead, for which he received a pare 
liamentary reward) will be useful, without 
which assistance it can seldom be got 
off to the relief of a wreck; because it 
can hardly ever happen that any human 
strength can pull a boat of that necessarily 
heavy construction through an immense 
surf, and opposed by a strong gale of wind 
on the shore. 

Your Committee feel confident, that 
even in the event of the success of this 
plan being partial, the House will think it 
worthy of their countenance, and that the 
inventor will be entitled to a reward, 
especially as he gave up a valuable situa- 
tion under government, to pursve the 
necessary measures for establishing the 
utility of his plan. 

Your Committee think it incumbent on 
them to state, that captain Manby has 
been indefatigable in the pursuit of that 
object; and that his merit is not confined 
to having discovered the means of throwing 
a shot over a wreck, at limited distances 
from the shore; but that finding incon- 
venience from having been prevented from 
firing the mortar in wet and stormy wea- 
ther, exposed to the violence of the wind, 
and the spray of the sea, on a lee shore, he 
has applied a chemical preparation, with 
which he can fire the mortar without the 
use of a match or fire of any sort: 

Hehas also contrived a simple and cheap 
ladder ; by the assistance of which personi 
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may ascend the steepest land, in cases 
where the water is so deep close to the 
shore as for a ship to go broadside on the 
cliff; as in the case of the Halsewell 
Indiaman, some years ago, on the coast of 
Dorsetshire, the greatest part of the crew 
of which and the passengers were drowned; 
most of whom, if not all, might probabl 
have been saved, if a ladder of this 
description had been on the spot near 
where the ship was wrecked, 

One other invention of captain Manby’s, 
the Committee deem it proper to notice, 
namely, a life rope for the assistance of 
persons who may have fallen overboard ; 
because it is stated by admiral sir Richard 
Bickerton and the naval officers with him 
at Portsmouth, “ to be ingenious, and likely 
to be extremely useful in such cases,” 

These inventions are certainly very 
simple, but, the Committee are persuaded, 
the House will not on that account think 
them unworthy of attention. 

Your Committee think it would be 
attended with considerable advantage in 
furtherance of this plan, if rewards should 
be given to persons assisting to save the 
lives of mariners and other shipwrecked 
persons, especially where boats shall have 
been lost in the attempt; and .if some 
compensation should be granted to the 
families of any who should perish in 
endeavouring to save others. With respect 
to the fund to be provided for the payment 
of such rewards, although it is possible 
that abuses might sometimes occur, yet 
your Committee are of opinion, that less 
evil would accrue from occasional misap- 
plication of a small sum of the public 
money, than from wholly omitting so great 
an encouragement to a plan in itself of 
so much national importance. 

Your Committee cannot close their Re- 
port, without observing, that, on the survey 
made by captain Manby, he did not con- 
fine his attention to the immediate object 
of it: in his fourth report to the Secretary 
of State, he takes notice of the loss of many 
vessels from the light of large limekilns 
situated on eminences in the neighbourhood 
of Sunderland, and other places, having 
been mistaken for lights intended to assist 
navigation ; and he proposes, as a remedy, 
that a power should somewhere be vested, 
by law, to compel the proprietors of such 
kilns to erect screens before them, to pre- 
vent their being seen from the sea; in 
which suggestion the ‘Trinity-house of 
London entirely concur. Your Committee 
cannot therefore hesitate te recommend to 
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the House some legislative measure to 
accomplish this purpose. The danger is 
certainly the greatest when these are 
situated near lighthouses. It is not more 
than three or four years since, that two 
large frigates in his Majesty’s service were, 
lost on the east coast of Scotland, by mis- 
taking a limekiln for the May lighthouse. 
But, considering the uncertainty attendant 
on ships making the land at night, dan- 
gerous mistakes may be made from lights 
on any part of the shore. 

The chairman is therefore directed ta 
move, for leave to bring in a Bill for com- 
pelling the owners or occupiers of limekilns 
near the shore, to erect screens between 
them and the sea, of sufficient height to 
prevent the firg from being seen at sea. 

With respect to the Petition of Mrs, 
Elizabeth Whitfield, your Committee can 
only state, that they have not been attended 
by any persons in support of the allega- 
tions thereof. 

The Report was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 


Lorp Cocurange anv Mr. Cocuranz 
Jounstone.} Mr. Broadhead, adverting 
to the recent trials in the Court of King’s- 
bench, Guildhall, observed, that a charge 
having been established against two mem- 
bers of parliament, deeply involving their 
public and private honour, he felt it to be 
his duty, in maintenance of the character 
of that House, to give notice that, at no 
very distant period, he would call: the 
attention of the House to the subject. . He 
was only apprehensive that there might 
be some objection, in point of regularity, 
to his giving that notice at present; but 
perhaps some honourable gentleman might 
relieve him from this difficulty. 

The Atiorney General expressed his satise 
faction to hear that an early opportunity 
would be embraced, of calling the attention 
of the House to this subject. He con- 
ceived that the hon. gentleman would feel 
no difficulty in fixing such a. day for his 
notice as might. be most convenient both 
to the House and to himself; provided 
that he did not name an earlier day than 
Tuesday. By the course of legal pro- 
ceedings, it was competent to any party 
convicted, as the parties had been to whom 
the hon. gentleman referred, to apply to 
the court, within the four first days of the 
term after such conviction, either to grant 
a new trial, or to arrest judgment. Now, 
as term commenced that day, and as such 
an application was possible, he suggested 
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to the hon. gentleman the propriety of 
deferring his notice until the period pre- 
scribed by law had expired. In making 
this suggestion, he begged not to be under- 
stood as intimating the probability of such 
an application as either of those to which 
he had alluded. Prevented by his official 
duties, and by his duty as a member of 
that House, from taking any part in the 
proceedings in the late trial, he was not 
better informed with respect to them than 
any other hon. gentleman; and he hoped, 
therefore, he should not be so presumptuous 
as to offer, or even to form, any opinion as 
to the probability of any application, or as 
to the probability of the success of any 
application, if made. 

Mr. Broadhead, in compliance with the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, gave notice, that on Tuesday he 
would submit to the House a motion 
‘founded on the result of the late trial, 

The Speaker said, that it might be for 
the convenience of the hon. gentleman, 
and of the House, to know, that in all such 
proceedings as that in contemplation, the 
first step was to bring before the House 
proof of the fact. After that was done, the 
party implicated had notice to-appear in 

is place, and, if he should think proper, 
to defend himself from the charge pre- 
ferred against him; and thereupon, and 
not till then, the extreme. proposition was 
made. If, therefore, the hon. gentleman 

ave any notice, it must only be a notice 
that he would move to take the introduc- 
tory step to the ulterior proceedings. ° 

Mr. Broadhead then finally gave notice, 
that on Tuesday next he would move fora 
copy of the conviction. 

The Attorney General promised that no 
delay should take place in the production 
of that document ; but that the prepara- 
tion of it should be immediately for- 
warded. 


Lorp Hii’s Annuity.}] The Chancel- 
Jor of the Exchequer expressed the royal 


term of the annuity while the peerage con- 
tinued. . 

Mr. Wynn was pleased at having the 
duration of the pension extended ; but, at 
the same time, he was concerned to find, 
that his Majesty’s ministers were not in- 
clined to increase the amount of it from 
2,000I. to 3,000/. as he had proposed. He 
knew that the honour of the peerage was 
the real reward for the services for which 
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it was deemed proper for the public good, 
and for the encouragement of great ex- 
ertions, to give the peerage, he thought 
that parliament should take care to pro 
vide the means of supporting it with inde. 
pendence. © As for lord Hill himself, small 
as his income would be, and inferior to 
that of almost any other peer, yet his high 
character and great services would enable 
him to enter the House of Peers without 
any sense of inferiority ‘to any other per- 
son. He would, besides, have some addi- 
tion to that income from his military ap- 
pointments; but his successors who should 
enter that House with no other provision 
than the 2,0001. a year, would be neces- 
sarily thrown into a state of dependence 
upon the court. He then instanced the 
cases of lords Rodney, Duncan, and St. 
Vincent, who, although all of them sup- 
posed to be possessed of private fortunes, 
had pensions not only of 2;000/. per an- 
nom on the English establishment, but an 
additional thousand on the Irish. Now, if 
before the Union with Ireland, 3,000/. per 
annum were actually given to those per- 
sons who were raised to this peerage for 
their services, he thought that a less sum 
ought not to be given now. It might be 
said that there was a distinction, as those 
peers had been commanders in chief, and 
lord Hill had only a subordinate com- 
mand. He thought, however, that there 
should be no distinction made on that ac- 
count, when the services performed by a 
person in a subordinate command were 
conceived to merit the honour of the 
peerage. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that from the enquiry he had made into 
the particular circumstances of this case, 
he saw no reason to make a distinction 
from what was usually granted, and there- 
fore he thought it much better to adhere 
to the precedents of former grants. When 
the peerage was first conferred upon the 
duke of Wellington, after the battle of 
Talavera, 2,000/. a year was the pension 
granted. The same annuity was granted 
to lord Nelson, after the battle -of the 
Nile. In both cases, most eminent sef- 
vices had been rendered, and yet 2,0001. 
per annum was in both cases the grant. It 
was an invidious task to enquire into the 
private circumstances of any individual, 
but on inquiry he did not find that the for- 
tune of the noble lord in question was 
such as to make a greater addition to it 
/more necessary than it would be to many 
other noble individuals. 
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Lord Castlereagh, in consequence of a 
question put to him by Mr. Wynn, de- 
clared that he could not recollect whether 
there had been any intention to propose 
to the Irish parliament an additional thou- 
sand a year to lord Nelson. He thought, 
however, that generally speaking, it was 
an invidious task to enter into minute 
comparisons either respecting the ser- 
vices or the private circumstances of those 
who were thus raised to the peerage. He 
thought it much better to adhere to one 
general rule. 

Sir John Nicholl considered that a grant 
of 2,000/. per annum was utterly insuffi- 
cient to support the dignity of the peer- 
age. If 20 years ago it appeared that 
3,000/, per annum was actually given, 
how could 2,000/. a year be supposed 
sufficient now, when the value of money 
was hardly more than half what it was 
then. Although lord Hill himself might 
be able to support his dignity, how was it 
possible that his eldest son should? The 
very dignity of the peerage would pre- 
vent him from entering into any of those 
professions in which men possessing talents 
might otherwise resort. The son of lord 
Hill would therefore have less means of 
providing for his family, than if he had 
not been a peer, and in this manner the 
descendants of Jord Hill might be injured 
instead of. benefited by the dignity thus 
imposed upon them. He did not conceive 
that this was a proper mode of encou- 
raging great exertions in the public ser- 
vice. 

Sir C. Pole observed, that although the 

‘ services of lord Hill had been so great as 
justly to entitle him to the honour that 
was conferred on him, yet it must be re- 
collected how many other brave officers, 
lieutenant-generals, had highly distin- 
guished themselves, and trod very close 
upon the heels of the noble lord, in ser- 
vices to the country. To those men who 
had themselves rendered such important 
services, it might appear an injustice, if 
not only the honour of the peerage, but a 
grant exceeding all former grants in such 
Cases, were to be conferred on lord Hill. 

Lord Clive was for the additional 1,000. 
a year, which was proposed by Mr. 
Wynn, as conceiving that a man, who had 
no private fortune, could not support the 
dignity of the peerage on 2,000/. per 
annum. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he felt him- 


self obliged to oppose the amendment. 


moved by his hon, friend. It was a thing 
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of extreme delicacy and difficulty, as 
well as a most invidious office, to enter 
minutely into the comparative merits and 
circumstances of all those distinguished 
persons who were raised to the peerage on 
account of great services rendered to. the 
public, When that great general, the 
duke of Wellington, who commanded all 
those generals, was first raised to the 
peerage, he had asked some, questions as 
to his private fortune, which he had 
then supposed to be larger than it was, 
When, however, the last question was 
submitted to the House about his provisiony 
he had proposed an addition to that which 
ministers had recommended, and his pro 
posal was unanimously adopted by the 
House. The reason why he then proposed 
the addition was, that he thought the ser 
vices of the duke of Wellington were be- 
yond all comparison superior to those of 
apy other person, and that they could 
not be matched by the services rendered 
by any military man for the last century. 
The House should bear in their mind, 
that as to the pensions of 3,000/. a year, 
which other peers had obtained, 2,000/, 
of it was only for the lives of the two next 
in succession to the title, and the 1,000l.a 
year from Ireland, was, as he believed, 
only for the life of the person to whom it 
was granted. Under those circumstances, 
he conceived that the pension of 2,000/. 
which was now proposed to be continued 
to every successor to the title, was really 
a better provision for the independence of 
the peerage than the 3,000/. a year for the 
lives of the two next in succession. 

Mr. Protheroe hoped that ministers 
would recommend the giving lucrative 
military situations to those officers who 
had so greatly distinguished themselves. 

Mr. Wynn then withdrew his amend- 
ment, and the original resolution was 
carried, 


Necocrations at CHatitton.] Lord 
Palmerston proposed -that Friday next 
should be fixed for taking into considera- 
tion the Army Estimates. 

Mr. Whitbread suggested, that as* that 
was the day proposed for the considera- 
tion of the Treaty, whether it would not be 
better to appoint some other day for the 
Army Estimates, He -also wished to 
know whether it was the intention of mi- 
nisters to bring down the papers relating 
to the negociations carried on at Chatil+ 
lon? Hehbad no doubt that the conduct of 
his Majesty’s government was perfectly 
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just and proper. But in consequence 
of the failure of those negociations, the 
Treaty of Chaumont was concluded, by 
which this country had agreed to furnish 
five millions to the support and continu— 
ance of the war. He therefore thought, 
that as, in the present state of the world, 
there could be no danger in disclosing 
the proceedings, it would be more satis- 
factory to the House to know on what 
grounds they had voted this sum. He 
also wished to know what were the dis- 
positions of the late government of France 
with respect to the abolition of the slave 
trade. He must confess, that the conces- 
sions on that point to the present French 
government, were such as in his mind de- 
stroyed all the satisfaction he should other- 
wise have felt from the Treaty itself. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply, said, that it 
was his intention to postpone the discus- 
sion of the Treaty, from Friday to an early 
day in the following week. He thought 
the most convenient mode for the hon. 
member to pursue with respect to the sub- 
ject of the proceedings at Chatillon would 
be to postpone any step upon it till after 
the discussion upon the Treaty had taken 
place. He himself had no reluctance 
pacar to laying the papers before the 

ouse; but he conceived that, on the 
general principle, it would be establishing 
an inconvenient precedent, to communi- 
cate papers and proceedings to parlia- 
ment, which had led to no definitive conclu- 
sion. In answer to the last question of the 
hon. member, respecting the slave trade, 
he had no hesitation in stating, thatthe same 
proposition was made to the former go- 
vernment of France as was made to the 
present. 
disposition of the king of France would, 
he hoped, effect more than was done by 
negociation. ‘With respect tothe former 
government of that country, as far as he 
could learn, there was a general repug- 
nance to the abolition of ‘the trade. 

Mr. Whitbread said he did not impute 
any blame tothe noble lord ; but because 
the House was called upon to vote large 
sums of money, in consequence of that 
convention, he merely called for those 
papers upon the subject which were al- 
ready printed. With respect to the slave 
trade, to talk of humanity and benevo- 
lence, were mere words. The truth was, 


that all the horrors of the trade were re-. 


vived by the Treaty, 
Lord Castlereagh was of opinion that 


some presumptive blame should be made 
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out, to ground the production of the pa. 
persin question. Their being printed was 
a proof that, if necessary, there would 
have been no repugnance to bring them 
before the House. 


Princess or Wates.] Mr. Whitbread 
said, the hon. member for Wiltshire, whom 
he did not see in his place, had given no 
tice of a motion on a peculiarly delicate 
subject (the Princess of Wales) for Tues- 
day. He should be most happy if aay 
thing should occur to postpone the discus- 
sion of that subject entirely, but otherwise, 
he conceived that asmany members would 
probably be absent at Oxford on that day, 
it would perhaps be better to defer the 
subject till Thursday. ~ 

Lord Castlereagh deprecated the oes 
tion of the question as much as the hon, 
member, and should be as happy as any 
individual:in the House or the country to 
see it brought to an amicable adjustment 
out of the House. He, however, concurred 
in the propriety of the hon. member's 
proposal to have it brought forward on 
Thursday, instead of Tuesday. 

Mr. Whitbread said it was ridiculous in 
those to talk of deprecating the agitation 


of a question, who had it in their power to § 


remove the necessity for it altogether. 

It was accordingly understood that Mr. 
Methuen’s motion would stand over for 
Thursday. 


ARMY EXTRAORDINARIES. | The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
the sum of four millions for defraying the 
extraordinary expence of the army for the 
year 1814. : 

Mr. Baring enquired whether the sub- 
sidies were included in the preceding sum, 
iNot omitting those to Sicily ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that they were not included ; but.he ap- 
prehended they would not exceed a million 
and a half, though he could-not state the 
precise amount at present. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he thought the 
sum.required by the right hon. gentleman 
for the army extraordinaries extremely 
moderate. They had amounted last year 
to 16,000,000/. but he understood the 
whole extraordinaries for the present yeat 
would not exceed nine millions; and 
when it was considered how very great 
had necessarily been our expenditure 
during the last six months, the reduction 





was certainly considerable. 
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Lord Castlereagh, in reply to a question 
from Mr. Whitbread, stated, that it would 
not be possible to say precisely what 
would be the amount of force necessary 
to be employed or kept in pay between 
the period of signing the definitive treaty 
of peace between this country and France, 
and the general arrangement of the affairs 
of Europe. It never had been the policy 
of any country suddenly to disband an 
army pending negociations. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know whether 
any final arrangements had been made 
with respect to the home staff? Ministers, 
he thought, must have made up their 
minds as to the reduction that was intended 
to take place; and it was highly desirable 
that the public should see that every prac- 
ticable retrenchment would be made as 
soon as possible. If the noble lord was 
not prepared to state the precise extent of 
the intended reduction of the home staff, 
he thought it would be better to withdraw 
that part of the estimates relating to it 
until some final arrangement was com- 
pleted. 

Lord Palmerston said, that no distinction 
existed between troops employed at home 
and those employed abroad, and therefore 


f tilla plan for putting the army at large 


upon a peace establishment was settled, it 
was impossible to determine what would 
be the precise reduction of the home staff. 
A considerable one certainly would take 
place, though none had yet been made. 
The very act, indeed, of disembodying the 
militia and reducing the regular army, 
required as much staff assistance nearly as 
any other service. 

Mr. Tierney said, he really could not 
comprehend why the noble lord could not 
make an estimate of how many generals, 
how many lieutenant-generals, how many 
major-generals, and so on, it was intended 
to retain upon the home-staff. In the pre- 
sent state of this country and of Europe, 
the House had a right to expect that a 
peace estimate should be laid before it, 
instead of which, they were called upon. 
‘to vote a sort of war estimate upon account. 

Lord Palmerston contended that it was 
impossible to make such a specific esti- 
mate at present as the hon. gentleman 
seemed to wish. 

After some further conversation between 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Bankes 
and lord Palmerston, the resolution was. 
agreed to, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 13. 

Corn Exportation Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
this Bill, 

Earl Stanhope, adverting to the words in 
the Bill allowing the export of corn “ at 
all times,” stated his objections to this ar- 
rangement, observing, that asin a year of 


| great scarcity in this empire, a still greater 


scarcity might exist in foreign countries, 
the allowance of free export in such a case 
would be obviously prejudicial. He 
therefore proposed the omission of these 
words. A book had been published by 
his noble friend (the earl of Lauderdale), 
in which the author argued that bounties 
ought to be granted upon the export of 
corn, because such bounties served to en- 
courage a growth of corn beyond the 
quantity necessary for the home consump- 
tion, and because, in years of scarcity, we 
might, by stopping the export, have addi- 
tional means of supply for the home market. 
From this passage he concluded that his 
noble friend would support his amend- 
ment—that the peer would act consistently 
with the author. In fact, if his amendment 
were not adopted, there would be no alter- 
native in such a case of scarcity as he had 
just stated, but the starvation of the people, 
or the exercise of a dispensing power 
by the crown, in issuing an order to pro- 
hibit the exportation of corn. That the 
crown could not and ought not to exercise 
such a power as that for which James 2 
was deposed, the noble lord showed by re- 
ferring to the Bill of Rights. It had been 
intimated, that if such an amendment as 
that he proposed were adopted, the Bill 
would not pass in the other House, but 
this he thought quite improbable; for he 
remembered another Corn Bill relative to 
export having been brought into that 
House, in which the word, “ &c.” had 
been so introduced as actually to include 
sea biscuit, but upon his proposition the 
“ &c.” was omitted, and the House of 
Commons, with whom the Bill originated, 
after having for some time kicked about 
the Bill of its own making, adopted the 
Bill with his amendment. Here the noble 
earl observed, that Bills upon the most 
important subjects were too often most 
clumsily drawn up, and concluded with 
moving his amendment. 

The Earl of Hardwicke, after expressing 


| a wish that this Bill should extend to sea 





biscuit, argued against the amendment, 
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which would, in his opinion operate 
— the whole principle and purpose 
of the Bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale objected to the 
words alluded to by his noble friends, be- 
cause, to use the language of a former 
chancellor, he thought they involved “ an 
act of impertinence.” For upon what 
principle could the House justify such a 
prescription to posterity? He had heard 
much of the respect due to the wisdom of 
our ancestors, but was no respect due to 
the wisdom Of our posterity? ‘The world 
must naturally improve as it advanced, 
and why by such a legislative enactment 
as that to which his noble friend referred, 
should we undertake so peremptorily to 
dictate to our posterity? But with these 
general observations upon the phrase of 
“at all times,” he still could not agree to 
the amendment proposed by his noble 
friend, 

The amendment was rejected. Lord 
Lauderdale proposed an amendment, to 
leave out the words “ repealing the boun- 
ties,”’ but this amendment was negatived. 
The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


Tue Eart or Lauperpate’s Protest 
on THE Corn Exportation Bitu.| The 
following Protest is entered on the Jouruals 
of the House of Lords, by the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, on rejecting the motion he made, 
on the third reading of a Bill, entitled, 
«An Act to permit the Exportation of 
corn, grain, meal, malt and flour, from 
any part of the United Kingdom, without 
payment of duty, or receiving of bounty,” 
to omit such part of that Bill, as repeals 
the bounties, which, for more than a cen- 
tury, have been given on the exportation 
of grain: 

Ist. “ Because the abolition of all 
bounties on the exportation of grain, with- 
out any enquiry, at a moment when in 
compliance with the request of a numerous 
body of petitioners, a committee has ac- 
tually been appointed to investigate the 
effects of our present system of legislation, 
both on the interests of the growers, and 
of the consumers of grain, appears to me 
to be an act of the gfossest inconsistency. 

2nd. “ Because the system of granting 
bounties on the exportation of grain, thus 
incautiously abandoned, must be eminently 
advantageous in securing the important 
object of equalizing .the price ,of that 
which formsthe chief article of subsistence, 

** All sound principles of theory concur 
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in shewing, that such a bounty must tend 
to enable the farmer of this country te 
undersell foreigners—that the demand for 
his commodity must be thereby increased 
—that he must therefore be encouraged to 
raise a greater quantity of grain than 
would otherwise be produced—and con- 
sequently, that in years of scarcity, by 
prohibiting exportation, this country may 
acquire a supply at a moment it .Js. least 
likely to receive aid from importation, 
which cannot fail to prevent. that occa- 
sional extreme rise in the value of subsist. 
ence, so destructive of the limited com 
forts of the poorer orders of the community, 

« From the experience of past times it 
is also evident, that this actually was the 
happy effect of a bounty on the exporta 
tion of grain; for, during the continuance 
of an efficient bounty from the year 1697 
to the year 1757, this country was amply 
supplied with grain, even in years of 
scarcity, without foreign aid, by exporta- 
tion having been three several times pro- 
hibited, in 1699, 1709, and 1741, for .the 
purpose of securing to the home consumer 
the extra produce which the bounty had 
created; and the price of wheat during 
the last 30 years of that period, whilst it 
never fell below 1/. 2s. 1d. per quarter, at 
no time rose above 2/. 8s. 5}d. per quarter. 

« It does therefore appear to me, that 
the premature declaration made by this 
Act, of the inexpediency of those boun- 
ties on the exportation of grain, which for 
more than a century have formed a con- 
spicuous feature of the system we. are 
about to investigate, must be regarded by 
the public as highly rash and injurious; 
and in this opinion I am confirmed by 
contemplating the great importation of 
grain, as well as the rise, and extreme 
fluctuation in the price of wheat, that has 
taken place during the last 30 years, when 
the alteration in the value of money had 
rendered the bounty inefficient; for the 
lowest price of wheat, during this term of 
years, being 2/1. 2s. 2id. is nearly equal 
to the highest price of wheat per quarter 
during the 30 years already alluded to, in 
which an efficient bounty was given: 
whilst, notwithstanding a great and con 
stant foreign importation, the poor have 
suffered, from wheat occasionally rising 
to the unprecedented value of 6/. 8s. pet 
quarter. LAUDERDALE.” * 
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or THE Deats or Mr. Ley, tHe De- 
puty Cierk.} The Speaker, immediately 
upon taking the chair, acquainted the 
House, that he had with deep concern to 
signify to the House, that Mr. John Ley, 
their deputy clerk, had died that morning, 
and that Mr. John Henry Ley, the second 
clerk assistant, had requested leave of 
absence on account of the death of his 
near relation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the services of Mr. Ley had been so 
long and so faithful, that.he was sure the 
House would agree with him in the pro- 
priety of placing on the records of the 
House some testimony of the merits of 
that much esteemed gentleman, as had 
been done in the case of other meritorious 
servants of the House. He then moved, 
«That this House entertains a just and 
high sense of the distinguished and exem- 
plary manner in which John Ley, esq., 
late deputy clerk of this House, uniformly 
discharged the duties of his situation, 
during bis long attendance at the table of 
this House for nearly 47 years.” 

Mr. Rose seconded the motion, and con- 
curred in the sentiments expressed by the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as to the merits and services of Mr. 
Ley. 

Mr. Bankes regretted the occasion of 
this motion, and gave his testimony to the 
merits of that long tried_and worthy ser- 
vant of the House. 

The motion was then agreed to, nem. con. 


Mr. Henry Gunnell was then ordered to 
attend and assist at the table. 


Lorp Cocnrane AND Mr. Cocurang 
JOHNSTONE. Mr. Broadhead rose and 
said, that in consequence of his having 
been informed that morning, that it had 
not been possible to make out the copy 
of the conviction of the persons con- 
cerned in the late fraud on the Stock Ex- 
change, it was his wish to postpone his 
Motion on that subject till to-morrow 
se’nnight. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RtSPECT- 
ING Russtan Troops.| The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer acquainted the House, 
that he had a Message from the Prince 
Regent to this House, signed by his Royal 
Highness, and he presented the same, and 
it was read as follows: 


“In the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty : 
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“ Grorce P, R. 

“ His royal highness the Prince Regent 
thinks proper to acquaint the House of 
Commons, that his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia, having applied to his 
Royal Highness to allow a body of Russian 
guards, part of the allied army lately em- 
ployed in France, to be landed in the 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth, for the pur- 
pose of beiog re-embarked as early as 
possible on board the Russian fleet on their 
return to the dominions of the Emperor, 
his Royal Highness has consented to this 
request of his Imperial Majesty ; and that 
the said guards are immediately expected 
to be landed accordingly ; and that his 
Royal Highness has, in consequence, di- 
rected proper accommodations to be pro- 
vided for them.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved the thanks of the House to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent for his 
gracious communication, which were ac- 
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cordingly voted. 


Mr. Le Marcnant.] Mr. 4. Browne 
said, that in a conversation which took 
place on the Colonial Bill, he gave notice, 
that when he saw an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Goulburn) in his place, he would put a 
question to him respecting Mr. Le Mar- 
chant, who had been appointed to an im- 
portant situation in the colonies. He had 
then stated, that’ a letter had appeared in 
the public papers, which tended, if its 
contents were true, to reflect much dis- 
credit on Mr. Le Marchant, and pressed the 
necessity of his removal: in answer to this 
it was stated, that during the trial it would 
not be proper to take so decisive a step, 
and that the determination of government 
would depend on the issue of that trial. 
He saw the hon. gentleman (Mr. Goul- 
burn) at the trial; and if any thing more 
was necessary to satisfy him, and to prove 
the inexpediency of continuing. the gen- 
tleman in the office to which he was ap- 
pointed, it might have been found in what 
Mr. Le Marchant had said upon that 
trial; for he there confessed, that he was 
determined to withhold his testimony, if 
the terms proposed by him were accepted. 
The demand he made was totally un- 
worthy of him, and of the situation to 
which he was appointed. The situation 
was in the West India islands, and one of 
the greatest importance in all the internal 
system/of their government. By this 
place the care of all the public records 
affecting the property of individuals, de- 

( : 
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volved upon him, and also the secretary- 
ship both of the governor and privy coun- 
cil, Considering the importance of such 
a place, and the secrets relating to the 
government which must be intrusted to 
the person who filled it, he hoped he might 
appeal to the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to know whether it wasin- 
tended to continue Mr. Le Marchant in 
the situation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
could not answer officially, but he believed 
that government would be directed in 
their conduct by what appeared on the 
trial, and that the course pursued would 
be suchas the House would approve of, 


Tue Bupcet,] The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Ways and 
Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he rose for the purpose of submitting, 
for the consideration and approbation of 
the House, the terms of the loan which had 
been that day contracted for. From the 
unavoidable absence of many members of 
that House, it was his intention to post- 
pone, to a future opportunity, a great part 
of what he intended to say on the “subject 
of the supplies.and the ways and means, 
generally known by the appellation of the 
Budget. He would, therefore, confine 
himself to a brief statement of the supplies 
already granted, what remained to be 
voted, the waysand means todefray those 
charges, and the terms on which the loan 
had been contracted for. The House 
would recollect that many items still re- 
mained to be provided for, among which 
were the army estimates, and also the 
sums necessvary to defray the ordnance 
service, which would absorb a consider- 
able portion of the ways and means of 
the year. The war taxes, amounting to 
21,000,0001, might be considered as ap- 
plicable to these two purposes—and he 
would state, in detail, the ways and means 
by which the remaining charges were to 
be met. By adopting this course of pro- 
ceeding, he would bring under the consi- 
deration of the committee the supplies 
which had been granted, together with 
those that still might be wanting; and next, 
the ways and means, before they came to 
the consideration of the loan. The right 
hon. gentleman then proceeded to state the 
different heads of supply as follow: 


Navy (exclusive of ordnance sea 
service) which had been com- 
pletely voted «+sseceeveee£, 18,786,509 
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The sum voted for this, 
last year, was 20,575,011/. ; 
there was therefore, a ba- 
lance in favour of this year, 
1,788,502/. 

Army (including Ireland), with 
barracks and commissariat, of 
which a part yet remained to 
be provided 

The vote of last year was 
18,926,537/.; the balance 
in favour of this year was 
therefore 805,364. 

Extraordinaries, 


Under this head, the vote 
of last year was for England, 
9,500,000/.; for Ireland, 
200,000/.: the difference 
in favour of this year, 
300,000/. 

Extraordinaries unprovided for 
last year 

Ordnance (including Ireland) 
that had not been provided for 

The amount was short of 
the vote of last year 
1,145,636/. 

Miscellaneous, which was equal 
to the vote of last year 

Vote of Credit for Eng- 
land » £. 3,000,000 

Ditto for Ireland 200,000 

The sums voted on this 
account last year, were, for 
England, 6,000,000/., for 
Ireland, 200,000/. 

Subsidies voted 

Ditto to be voted 

Bills of Credit already voted to 
pay the Bills issued according 
to agreement, by our Allies, 
and guaranteed by us 


The total amount of the joint 
charge therefore was 


The Separate Charges were : 


Loyalty Loan 

Interest on Exchequer 
Bills 

Ditto on Debentures 

Grant to Sinking Fund, 
in respect of Exche- 
quer Bills unpro- 
vided 

For payment of Exche- 
quer Bills 6,000,000 


71,320 


1,900,000 
49,780 


290,000 


From this was to be deducted 
the proportion which Ireland 
was to bear, viz. £.7,919,232 

Civil List and Consoli- 
dated Fund eecece 187,862 


18,121,173 


6,350,139 
3,955,658 


1,200,000 


1,000,000 


—— 


67,813,472 


8,311,100 


75,634,578 
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Which would leave to be pro- —— 
67,517,478 


vided for by Great Britain -- 
The Ways and Means which he would 


propose to meet this sum were— 
Annual Duties -------- hee fa 
War Taxes 
Lottery cee Cees eoecrcccoes ° 
Vote of Credit ---.- Saved s'« a 
Naval Stores (English propor- 
tion) 
First Loan 
Second Loan concluded this day 


3,000,000 
20,500,000 
200,000 
3,000,000 


508,545 
22,000,000 
18,500,000 


Making together the sum of 67,708,545 


It would here occur to many gentlemen 
that he had not taken credit for the con- 
solidated fund; but the reason of this was, 
that it fell so far short in the last year 
from what might have been expected 
from it; and therefore he thought it 
wiser to permit its growing profits to ac- 
cumulate for some future time, than to 
make any farther charge upon a fund 
which had disappointed their expecta- 
tions. The right hon. gentleman then 
stated that in the Customs duties there had 
been a deficiency; but from the unfortu- 
nate fire which had happened at the Cus- 
tom-house, he was not able to state on 
what articles the deficiencies had arisen. 
The amount of the Customs duties received 
was 9,818,000/. which was two millions 
short of the expectation that had been 
formed. In the Excise the produce had 
been considerably greater, and all the 
other branches had been comparatively 
flourishing. The stamp duties to the 5th 
of April, 1813, amounted to 22,957,000I. 
and for the last year 23,971,000/. which 
gave an increase of about a million. The 
beer was not quite equal to the last year. 
In 1813, it produced 2,699,000/., and in 
1814, but 2,585,0001. The produce of 
malt, for 1813, was 4,440,000/., and for 
1814, 4,875,000/. making an increase of 
about 430,000/. The produce of British 
spirits for 1813, had been 2,632,000). 
and for 1814, 2,969,000/. an increase of 
300,000/, On Foreign spirits an ins 
crease had also taken place; in 1813, 
the produce was 2,325,0001., in 1814, 
2,521,000/, being an increase of nearly 
200,000, Foreign wines, in  conse- 
quence of the destruction of the vine- 
yards in Portugal, had not been produc- 
tive for many years, but there had beena 
rise in the last year from 947,000/. to 
1,013,000/. Upon teas there had been an 
increase from 3,547,0001. to 3,652,000I. ; 
and on the Post-office an increase from 
( VOL. XXVIII. ) 
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1,265,000. to 1,289,000/., an increase 
which, although trivial, yet proved the 
benefit which had arisen from the new 
measures that had been adopted. The 
assessed taxes, which included some of the 
taxes which had not been collected in 
1812—in 1813, amounted to 5,880,000/, 
and in 1814, to 6,339,000/. being an in- 
crease of half a million. The land tax 
which was a fixed rate, in consequence of 
the progress of its redemption was not 
quite so productive as the former year ; its 
amount in 1813, was 1,081,000/., and in the 
last year but 1,000,059/. The remain- 
ing branch of the taxes was the pros 
perty tax, upon which there had also 
been a considerable increase. The pro- 
duce for 1813, was 12,868,000/. ;_ for 
1814, 14,485,000; making a surplus of’ 
1,517,0001. 

He had now stated the general produce 
of the revenue in detail, and this he 
thought the best mode of acting, as the 
House would be enabled to form a judg- 
ment on the produce of the different 
branches. The unfortunate event to which 
he had already alluded, namely, the fire 
at the Custom-house, prevented him from 
satisfymg the House upon the increase of 
our trade, but he could with confidence 
state that our actual exports in the last 
year had exceeded in a most flourishing 
degree any other year which had preceded 
it. ‘The last thing which he had to advert 
to, was the terms of the loan. He would, 
however, before he proceeded to make his 
statement on this subject, anticipate a 
question which his hon. friend opposite 
(Mr. Grenfell) would probably ask. He 
would perhaps enquire, whether any at- 
tempt had been made, in negociating the 
late loan, to carry into effect a clause con- 
tained in the Act of the 23d of his Ma- 
jesty, for appropriating part of the growing 
produce of the sinking fund to the service 
of the year. In answer to this he had to 
observe, that all the parties who bid for 
the loan, with the exception of one gentle-~ 
man, were averse to that proceeding. 
And looking to this general concurrence 
of opinion, it was thought that a better 
bargain could be procured by agreeing to 
the suggestion, than if any opposition 
were made to it: because, from the large 
amount of the loan, it was not probable 
that a great competition would have been 
produced, if, in negociating it, they had 
acted under the provision contained in 
the clause alluded to. Finding the opi- 
nion of the contractors generally hostile’ 
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to the proposition, and seeing there was no 
probability, that, for a loan of 18,000,000/. 
any other bidders would come forward, 
besides those who attended on the occa- 
sion, it was thought advisable to coincide 
in their terms, and to make the Joan on 
the old principle. The bargain was ex- 
tremely satisfactory, being very much in 
favour of the public. Undoubtedly, at 
the present moment, when this country 
was at peace with all the world, except 
America, it was natural to expect that the 
loan would be negociated upon favourable 
terms, and he was extremely happy to 
say, that such terms had been obtained. 
It was thought necessary that part of the 
loan should be taken in the 5 per cent. 
This was not popular amongst the con- 
tractors, who were much better pleased 
with a bargain in the 3 per cents. ; it had, 
however, been carried into effect, and the 
result would be, a decrease of charge and 
interest, to. a very considerable amount. 
On a casual view of the subject, this would 
not appear to be the case, but a little con- 
sideration would prove, that an amount of 
nominal capital, of not less than 4,000,000/. 
would be saved, by taking part of the 
loan in the 5 per cent. The total amount 
of the loan was 24,000,000/, Of which 


5,500,0001. was for the service of Ireland, 
Jeaving to Great Britain a sum of 18 mil- 


lions and a half. For every 100/. in 
money the contractors would receive a 
capital of 30/. navy 5 per cent.; 80/. 3 per 
cents, reduced ; 23/. 10s. 3 per cent. con- 
sols, To avoid increasing the charge on 
the consolidated fund, they had, for the 
first time, stipulated, that instead of paying 
interest forthe six preceding months, it 
should only begin to run from July next 
in the navy 5 per cents., and from April 
last in the consols, This system would 
produce a reduction from the 5 per cents. 
of 2,500,000/., and from the consols, of 
1,500,000/. Calculating the loan on these 
terms, the interest would be found not to 
exceed 41. 12s. 1d. per cent. The first 
dividend, being exempted from the pro- 
perty tax, formed a respectable bonus : 
and, as it was intended to meet the 
charge created by funding for the service 
of the present year, by cancelling re- 
deemed stock in the manner provided for 
in the last session of parliament, the ne- 
cessity of burdening the’ consolidated 
fund with any additional charge would 
thus be avoided. ‘lhe most remarkable 
circumstance connected with the present 
lean, and one which he believed had 
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never before occurred, was the improves 
ment which took place in the state of the 
funds, at a time when it was known that 
so large a sum of money was about to be 
borrowed. The actual biddings became, 
in consequence, so much more favourable, 
that almost a million of stock was saved to 
the public, which, if government had 


‘closed with the contractors on Wednesday 


last, must have been given to them. When 
the funds rose so high, at the period when 
a loan was pending, it proved the flou- 
rishing state of our public credit, and, at 
the same time, held out the most flattering 
hope, that they would continue, for the 
remainder of the year, equally elevated, 
The interest of 4/, 12s. 1d. to which were 
to be added the sinking fund charge, and 
the other incidental expences, made a 
total of something more than 8 per cent, 
It was his intention to move a resolution 
for cancelling an amount of stock sufficient 
to bear this charge ; and even when that 
was done, not less than 50,000,000/. of 
surplus stock would still remain applicable 
to the service of the country. The right 
hon. gentleman then moved, “ That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that, towards 
raising the-supply to be granted to his 
Majesty, the sum of 24,000,000l. be raised 
by annuities; the charges of 18,500,000), 
whereof shail be defrayed by Great Brie 
tain, and of 5,500,000/. by Ireland.” 

Mr. Grenfell wished to know, whether 
he was to understand that the discussion 
was to be deferred to a future day, or was 
then to be proceeded in? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had no objection to hear any observations 
which his hon. friend might then think 
proper tomake. When he first addressed 
the Committee, the Hlouse was so extremely 
thin, that he had suggested the propriety 
of postponing the discussion to some future 
Opportunity, ‘as a matter of convenience. 
A great number of members had since 
come in, and, if his hon. friend pleased to 
favour the Committee with his sentiments, 
he should be happy to hear them. 

Mr. Grenfell said he was willing to defer 
his observations until every subject con- 
nected with the budget was fairly before 
the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
there was any particular point in his 
statement to which his hon. friend objected, 
he wished him to make his observations on 
it at that moment. If, for instance, he 
was hostile to the manner in which the 
negociation of the loanhad been conductedy 
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he was very desirous now to hear his senti- 
ments on the subject. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that what he was then 
about to offer to the House, should not 
preclude him from fully stating his opi- 
nions, when the question of the loan was 
more particularly under discussion. He 
regretted very much, that the right hon. 

entleman had not applied a part, at least, 
of the Sinking Fund, in lowering .the 
amount of the loan ; and if any one thing 
surprised him more than another, it was 
the way in which he had accounted to the 
Committee for not making use of it for that 
purpose. His reason was, because those 
who came to offer for the loan were against 
such a proceeding—and he thought it 
necessary to coincide in their opinion. 
Now, taking the advice of those who were 
deeply interested in the amount of the 
Joan, was not, in his opinion, very prudent. 
Men in such a sitwation, would act in the 
manner most beneficial to themselves. 
This maxim was very well laid down in a 
fable, which he recollected to have read 
in his early years. A town being on the 
point of sustaining a siege, a mason recom- 
mended «stone walls, as affording the 
strongest protection; a carpenter was 
anxious that wood should be preferred ; 
while a currier declared, that, however 
great the virtues of stone or wood might 
be, still leather was much better adapted 
to keep off an enemy. Now, although it 
was more to the interest of the public, that 
the loan should be § or 12, than 24 mil- 
lions, yet it could not be expected that 
those who derived a great emolument from 
the larger sum, should express themselves 
in favour of the smaller. The right hon. 
gentleman admitted that one of the con- 
tractors thought differently from the others. 
He knew the hon. gentleman who had 
been alluded to, and no man in the country, 
he believed, had a greater practical know- 
ledge of the subject than he had. His 
opinion, which he regretted had not been 
followed, was, that the plan of applying a 
part of the Sinking Fund to the loan of the 
year, would be of great service, because it 
would tend to raise the price of the public 
funds. ' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had procured a much better 
bargain, by coinciding in the terms offered 
by the contractors, than he could possibly 
have obtained, if he had adopted the system 
to which his hon. friend was so partial. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he should be very 
glad if an opportunity were afforded him, 
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to examine the general state of our finances, 
and to learn what the peace establishment 
was likely to be. It was most important 
that the general state of the finances of 
Great Britain, under her new and improved 
situation, should be perfectly understood ; 
and he now put in his claim, when the 
subject came under discussion, to state his 
sentiments at length. 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to knaw, whether 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters to continue the property tax for the 
whole time it was allowable by law? He 
knew, by the words of the Act, that the 
tax would exist until the 5th of April next. 
The clause stated, that it should expire on 
the 5th of April next following the signa- 
ture of a general treaty of peace. Now, 
the present peace having been signed after 
the 5th of April last, his Majesty’s govern- 
ment would of course have the benetit of 
the tax until the 5th of April, 1815. * They 
were undoubtedly extremely lucky in the 
time at which the treaty was signed ; for, 
had that event taken place in March, in- 
stead of May, they could not have availed 
themselves of the tax after April last. 
Now if the right hon. gentleman meant to 
make use of this tax for the remainder of 
the term, he should not offer any observa- 
tion on the wisdom or policy of the mea- 
sure; but he hoped, if he did avail himself 
of it, for ten or eleven months longer, that 
he would be prepared to do. without it in 
future. It was, in fact, a bargain between 
the nation and the parliament, that it 
should be collected only for the time 
specified in the Act; and, to induce the 
people to bear their weight of taxation with 
cheerfulness and good humour, that House 
ought to fulfil, scrupulously, the terms it 
had entered into with them. He, there- 
fore, expressed his hope and wish that the 
property tax would not be collected after 
the 5th of April next. 

The Resolution was then agreed to; as 
were also two others relative to the terms. 
of the loan. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 14. 
Lonpon Prisons’ Bitt.] Mr. Holford 


rose and said: 

Sir; When a motion was made a few 
weeks ago for a committee to enquire into 
the state of the prisons belonging to the 
city of London, we were told by the bon. 
aldermen who represent the city in this 
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and professing to. speak from their own 
knowledge of the state and condition of 
the prisons alluded to, that there existed 
no ground whatever for such an enquiry ; 
they told us, that whatever was wrong in 
their gaols arose entirely from the want of 
sufficient room in them for the prisoners, 
that the corporation of the city were 
engaged in building, and had almost com- 
pleted, a new gaol, of large dimensions, 
for the reception of debtors, and that when 
the prisoners of this description should be 
removed thither from Newgate and certain 
other prisons, and when the space which 
they now. occupied should be converted 
into accommodations for the criminals, 
the defects in the gaols belonging to the 
city would be remedied, and their arrange- 
ments, with respect to the prisoners, both 
debtors and criminals, would be found in 
every respect satisfactory. 

TheCommittee was, however, appointed, 
and no person can have read the Report, 
which it has produced, without seeing that 
there are, in the prisons alluded to, many 
causes of complaint, which have no refe- 
rence to the size and extent of the build- 
ings, and that many evils prevail in them 
which will not be remedied by any addi- 
tion that may be made to the space in 
which the prisoners are confined, evils of 
no trifling magnitude, which have properly 
attracted the attention of this House, and 
which call upon the legislature, with an 
urgency that cannot be resisted, to interfere 
for their correction. 

The first evil which presents itself to 
notice in the prisons belonging to the City 
is, the insufficiency of the allowances to 
the persons confined in them; and, first, 
in regard to the article of food :—The pri- 
soners receive their food in different ways. 
They have an allowance each of bread 
from the City ; they have the benefit of 
legacies left for their use, and charitable 
donations, (lately formed in Newgate, into 
@ fund, called « The Sheriff’s Fund;’’) 
and they have, in four out.of the five pri- 
sons, a weekly gift of meat from the sheriffs. 
Tt is, however, stated in the Report, and 
will not I presume be denied, that the 
whole quantity of food received by them, 
from these different sources of supply, 
would not be sufficient properly to support 
life; either in the debtors or criminals, if 
they were not assisted by their friends, 

The meat given by the sheriffs to each 
gaol is always sent in the same quantity, 
without any consideration of the number 
of persons who may at that time be in the 
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prison. It is stated by Mr. Newman, the 
keeper of Newgate, that no instance has 
occurred in that gaol of there not being 
prisoners enough to consume this meat, 
but it often happens, when the gaol is 
crowded, that there are more prisoners, of 
that poorer class in which it is distributable, 
than can each receive a share of it; and, 
in that case, the distribution is regulated 
by the turnkeys, whose discretion is to 
determine to which of the individuals, 
confined in the same yard, this dole shall 
be dealt out, and from which of them, as 
appearing to be least necessitous, it shall 
be withheld. 

There is, however, one Class of prisoners, 
to whose situation, on the head of food, I 
wish particularly to call the attention of 
the House. I mean the persons committed 
to the Giltspur-street Compter to take their 
trial on criminal charges. ‘These persons 
(upon whose guilt or innocence, it will be 
remembered, their country has yet to pro- 
nounce) have, for all their sustenance, 10. 
ounces of bread per day, and 6lbs. of 
potatoes per week ; and, by a most incon- 
siderate arrangement, the allowances of 
bread are given out but once in two days, 
so that if the prisoner shall be betrayed by 
his. appetite into a full meal on the first 
day, he must fast on the second: and if 
he has the ill fortune to come into prison 
upon the day on which the bread is given 
out, and after the hour of delivery, he will 
be without food for eight-and-forty hours, 
When a crime has been committed, the 
persons upon whom the suspicion of guilt 
attaches are most commonly found among 
the poor and the friendiess, and it is mere 
mockery to say of a person of this deserip- 
tion, whose prison allowance is inadequate 
to his support, that he may purchase what 
he pleases for himself, or receive supplies 
from his friends. Butifa party committed 
for trial has the means of supplying himself 
with food, or can prevail upon others to 
lend him assistance, with what colour of 
justice can he be called upon to provide 
for his own maintenance in prison? His 
confinement, and the circumstance of his 
being taken from his daily labour, from 
the ordinary pursuit, or occupation, by: 
which he earns his livelihood, are hard- 
ships of which he cannot properly com- 
plain; they are necessary for the ends of 
justice ; they are incident to the situation 
in which he stands, as a person under accu- 
sation; but it is not necessary for the ends: 
of justice that he should be subjected to 
the additional hardship of being obliged, 
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to maintain himself, either by making 
away with his own little property, or by 
taxing, for that purpose, the kindness of 
his friends; the friends of a prisoner com- 
mitted for trial will often find ample room 
for the exercise of their liberality in the 
wants of an unfortunate wife and family, 
deprived by his confinement of their usual 
means of subsistence. 

It does not appear that there is any 
regular allowance of clothing in the city 
gaols, even to the criminals confined for a 
long period in Newgate; the allowance 
of bedding, given only to the poorest pri- 
soners, consists of two rugs. In a prison 
like Newgate, in which, from the fear of 
fire, the use of straw cannot be permitted, 
prisoners who must sleep on the boards, 
with nothing to put under or over them but 
a rug, will of course sleep in their clothes, 
and the circumstance of a prisoner’s con- ' 
stantly continuing night and day in the 
same dress, especially in the case of per- 
sons who have no change of linen, is very 
inconsistent with that degree of cleanliness 
which ought to be observed in a prison, 
not only as essential to health, but as 
having no slight influence upon moral 
habits. Another grievance, connected 
with the insufficiency of the allowances 
lo prisoners, is, the custom of garnish. 

Garnish is a payment made by a pri- 
soner on his first entrance into gaol, 
exacted by his fellow prisoners, as his 
contribution to a common fund, out of 
which are in general provided certain arti- 
cles wanted for the use of the prison. 

When a prisoner has not the means of 
satisfying this demand, he is persecuted, 
and vexed, and annoyed in various ways ; 
he is driven from the fire, not suffered to 
come near it even for the purpose of cook- 
ing his victuals, he has his clothes taken 
from him; to use Mr. Newman’s phrase, 
“he has tricks played him,” in short he is 
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While the poorer prisoners are thus ina- 
dequately supplied with the necessaries of 
life, those, even on the criminal side of 
Newgate, who may have a command of 
money, are allowed indulgencies, which 
ought not to be suffered in a prison. The 
criminal prisoney, the felon under sentence 
of transportation, the convict who has 
been condemned to death, but whose sen- 
tence is respited, may each purchase in 
Newgate as much wine and beer as he 
pleases, with this single restriction, that he 
must not have more than one pot of beer 
or one bottle of wine at one time in his 
possession ; to this I must add that intoxi- 
eation is not deemed an offence. If, in- 
deed, it breaks out into acts of riot and 
disorder, then the whole ward, in which 
it has so shewn itself, is punished, by the . 
general exclusion of the friends of all the 
prisoners from that division of the gaol ; 
but if the drunken man shall not create 
disturbance, his drunkenness is not con- 
sidered as deserving of notice, nor is'any 
punishment annexed to it. No person can 
wonder that the vice of drinking prevails 
in Newgate, under these circumstances, 
even among those who come there with 
sober habits, when it is considered how 
very strong must be the temptation to. 
men in prison, unhappy and unoccupied, 
to drown the recollection of the past, and 
to lose, for a season, the prospect of the 
future in the temporary oblivion produced 
by liquor. 

There is no discipline of any kind in 
Newgate. When the keeper, Mr. New- 
man, was examined upon this point, be- 
fore the Committee on Penitentiary-houses, 
in 1811, he told us that pockets were fre- 
quently picked in the prison. He says 
the same now. When asked whether cards 
and dice are allowed, he says, “ they are 
neither allowed nor prevented.” When 
the members of the Committee, which has 


subject to various indignities, more easily } just reported, visited Newgate, while we 


conceived than described, and to a degree 
of ill treatment to which the circumstance 
of his not having a shilling in the world 
ought not to render him liable. 

Mr. Newman states, that, in his opinion 
asmall addition to the prisoner’s allowance, 
with a positive prohibition of this practice 
of taking garnish, would put an end, in 
he City prisons, to this disgraceful custom : 
which, though I believe it has in former 
imes been prevalent in almost all the pri- 
tons of this country, has for some time 

eased to exist in those which are under 
proper regulation. 


were on the roof of the building to which: 
strangers are generally taken, in the first 
instance, to have a full view of the prison, 
our attention was attracted to a battle in 
one of the yards below; a battle between. 
two prisoners in irons, naked to the waist, 
each attended by a second, and sitting on 
his second’s knee, after each round, with 
as much regularity as could be observed 
in any of those contests of which we 
sometimes see an account in the news- 
papers. I put it to the recollection of the 
hon. members who were then present, 





wees this disgraceful scene was very 
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speedily terminated ; the battle was not 
interrupted by the turnkeys below, it was 
stopped by the voice of Mr. Newman call- 
ing out from the top of the prison, by the 
orders of one of the aldermen present, a 
member of our Committee: there are, I 
know, some who think that there is no 
great harm in allowing prisoners to settle 
their own disputes and differences in this 
way, but I must desire those who enter- 
tain this opinion, to recollect what various 
descriptions of persons are confined toge- 
ther in a prison, and particularly in New- 
gate, from the old offender, who, hardened 
by a long course of guilt, glories in the 
number and magnitude of his crimes, to 
him, who, overwhelmed with shame at the 
detection of a first offence, comes into 
prison dispirited and broken hearted; se- 
parated, perhaps, by the disgrace that has 
fallen upon him, from respectable friends 
and connections, with whom he lias formerly 
lived, but not prepared to pass over at 
once into the society of those of a differ- 
ent character, and shrinking with disgust 
from the advances of the vicious and the 
profligate. How often must prisoners 
meet in Newgate who have an old grudge 
against each other ; confederates, perhaps, 
on some former occasions, one of whom 
has incurred the resentment of the others 
by not having been prepared to step as 
deep in guilt as his companions, and to 
join with them in some daring act of out- 
rage. It must not unfrequently happen 
that men may meet in Newgate one of 
whom has given information, or even tes- 
timony, against the other. {t ought not 
to be permitted, and it is not allowed in 
any gaol which is properly managed, that 
prisoners should offer personal violence to 
each other. 

One main cause of the want of disci- 
pline and good order in the City gaols is, 
the manner in which the gaolers are paid, 
viz. by a salary and allowances given ge- 
nerally for the management of the prison, 
out of which they are to find such assist- 
ants as they may think necessary. It is 
obvious that this mode of payment affords 
no security to the public that the assistants 
will either be sufficient in number or of a 
description sufficiently respectable to pre- 
serve good order; the contract with the 
gaoler is made for the safe custody of the 
person, for that he is responsible, but dis- 
cipline forms no part of the bargain, and 
is, therefore, not likely to be much at- 
tended to. 

The next circumstance on which I have 
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to observe is, the existence of what is 
called the Master’s-side in Newgate. } 
admit that persons are often committed to 
prison who are entitled, from their educa. 
tion or former habits and situation in life, 
to be separated, or differently treated, 
from others who are confined for similar 
offences to those of which they are sus. 
pected or convicted ; atid I do not object 
to the State-side of the prison, in which 
persons of this description are placed, 
though it is obvious that even there the 
rents of the rooms should not form a part 
of the emolument of the gaoler. But in the 
Master’s-side are placed together, as con. 
stituting a more respectable class of pri- 
soners, all those comitted either to take 
their trial, or for punishment, fines, trans 
ports, respites, in short criminal prisoners 
of every description (with the single ex. 
ception of prisoners waiting for execution) 
whocan pay an entrance fee of 13s. 6d. and 
2s. Gd. a week to the gaoler for a bed; the 
practice of thus breaking down for money 
the distinction between different classes 
of prisoners, is not only contrary to pro- 
priety, but it is a violation of the declared 
will of the legislature—the 31st Geo. 3, 
which directs, that all convicts under sene 
tence of transportation, who are kept in 
gaol, shall be kept separate, as far as may 
be, from all other offenders except felons; 
makes no exception in favour of persons 
who can pay 2s. 6d. a week to the gaoler, 
How often must these payments be made 
by the highwayman or the house-breaker,| 
out of the plunder which he has taken 
from the public before his conviction; how | 
often out of money supplied by accom-? 
plices out of doors, furnishing the prisoner” 
with these small sums through fear that) 
he might otherwise be tempted to im-| 
peach his former confederates, or betray| 
the secrets of the gang. 

The only other observations with which 


‘I shall trouble the House, upon this part 
-of the subject, relate to the manner in 


which the religious duties are performed 
in these prisons. I know that some gem 
tlemen’will think it idle to mention reli 
gion in connection with the prisons of 
London, and particularly with Newgate. I 
entertain a very different opinion on this 
subject. There is no spot upon this earth 
in which the admonitions and consolations 
of religion are so much wanted, or in which 
they are so likely to be efficacious, as in 
well regulated prison.. I am satisfied that 
there are many persons in confinement 
who now endeavour to drive away care by 
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gambling and drinking, who would Te- 
ceive with gratitude, particularly on their 
firs. entrance into prison, the notice of a 
respectable clergyman, especially if he 
were to mix with his advice and instruction 
those good offices, which, if he were dis- 
posed to devote a portion of his time to 
the interests of the prisoners, he would 
have opportunities enough of rendering to 
them; such a man would find himself able, 
in many instances, to improve sorrow for 
present suffering into permanent repent- 
ance. 

The Committee examined the chaplains 
of four of the gaols to which their enquiry 
was extended; in the fifth, the Borough 
Compter, there is no chapel or chaplain, 
and it does not appear that any religious 
duties are performed there. In the other 
prisons divine service is regularly per- 
formed. In Newgate, however, the want 
of a clerk is found very inconvenient, and 
the congregation is represented as dis- 
orderly ; it is observable that none of the 
keepers of these prisons are in the habit 
of attending chapel; if it is asked how it 
happens that men, who appear to be on 
other points attentive to their duties, 
should fail in the discharge of this not un- 
important part of their duty, I believe the 
true answer to be, that no person in autho- 
rity has ever enquired or cared whether 
they were at chapel or not, and that.they 
prefer, as matter of choice, to go to church 
with their families, rather than to attend 
divine service with the convicts. The 
chaplains of Ludgate, and of the Poultry 
and Giltspur-street Compters, speak of 
their communications out of chapel with 
the prisoners as having been useful, but 
one of these gentlemen is speaking of the 
past rather than of the present time, for 
he is now above seventy years of age, 
he resides at a distance of fifteen miles 
from the prison, and he is afflicted with 
infirmities, which make it impossible for 
him to remain at night in London, though 
he comes up to perform the Sunday duty. 
The ordinary of Newgate appears to con- 
sider his duties to be limited to the per- 
formance of divine service in the chapel, 
and to his attendance upon the prisoners 
under sentence of-death. He states in ex- 
press terms, that he “ knows nothing of 
the state of morals in the gaol,” that it is 
Not in his instructions from the City to at- 
tend the infirmary, and that he “ never 
knows that any prisoners have been sick 


until he gets a warning to attend their 
funeral,”? 
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During the visit of the Committee to 
Newgate, to which I have already alluded, 
seeing several boys of a tender age, from 
nine years upwards, whom the considerate 
humanity of Mr. Newman had separated 
from the other offenders, 1 had the 
curiosity to ask whether they were ac- 
quainted with the chaplain of the gaol; 
they answered that they knew him well, 
spoke with gratitude of the pains he took 
to instruct them, and shewed articles of 
clothing with which they had been sup. 
plied by his: bounty. I happened to ob- 
serve to some one who stood near me, that 
the ordinary had done himself great in- 
justice in his evidence, having expressly 
told the Committee that he did not con- 
sider the instruction of the boys in New- 
gate as a part of his duty. When I was 
informed by one of the turnkeys that the 
person of whom these boys spoke, and 
concerning whom they naturally sup- 
posed me to be enquiring, was not the 
ordinary ; and I found that the individual, 
for whose kindness these boys were thus 
grateful, was one of those officious persons 
whom the ordinary describes with some 
anger in his evidence as intruding them- 
selves impertinently into the gaol, and 
“ cramming the prisoners” (to use Dr, 
Ford’s own phrase) “ with prayers and 
preaching.” Before I quit this subject I 
should mention, in justice to the city of 
London, that the salary and emoluments 
of their chaplains are upon a much more 
liberal scale than those of the chaplains in 
any gaol with which I am acquainted ; 
the evil is, that no notice is taken of the 
manner in which the duties are performed. 

There is one of the prisons belonging to 
the City which stands upon a different 
footing from the rest, namely, the Borough 
Compter, in which are confined debtors 
(principally those in execution by pro- 
cess from the court of conscience) and 
persons detained for a day or two on cri- 
minal charges, before they are fully com- 
mitted to some other prison to take their 
trial. This gaol is locally situated in 
Southwark, and is under the management 
of the bailiff of the Borough. 

The disgraceful state in which this 
prison was previous to the month of 
March last, when directions were given to 
repair it, may be seen in the Report on 
the table. In April last the allowances to 
the prisoners, particularly the allowance 
of food, which consisted before that time 
of nothing more than a two-penny loaf 
per day, received a considerable addition, 
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by an order made by the lord mayor,’ in 
consequence of the examination which had 
taken place before the Committee of this 
House. There is, however, one material 
evil which has not been corrected, and 
which, I therefore presume, it is not in 
the power of the City to correct without 
the assistance of the legislature; the 
gaoler has no salary, but is remunerated 
for his trouble by an appointment to an- 
other office, the execution of which is not 
consistent with a due performance of his 
duties as gaoler. 

I come now to the consideration of the 
remedy which it may be proper to apply 
to the state of these gaols. It would be 
difficult to enter in an act of parliament 
into the detail of regulations to be ob- 
served in several distinct prisons, contain- 
ing within their walls many different 
descriptions of prisoners, and I am there- 
fore disposed to limit my view, upon the 
preseut occasion, to the establishment of 
an improved system of superintendence 
and inspection. The appointment of the 
officers of the gaol, (with the concurrence, 
I presume, of the sheriff, in the case of the 
keepers) and the power of ordering sup- 
plies for the use of the prisoners, are in 
the court of aldermen; the repairs of the 
‘buildings are executed under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the common coun- 
cil, known by the name of the committee 
of city lands; the aldermen visit the 
gaols individually as magistrates, and oc- 
casionally give verbal directions there. 

I have been told, that this Bill is un- 
necessary, for that an arrangement may 
be made in the court of aldermen for three 
of their body to visit these gaols for three 
months, who may then retire, to be re- 
placed by three others in their turn, so 
that all the aldermen may execute this 
duty of visiting the prisons in rotation. 
I cannot say that I see in this arrange- 
ment any promise of material improve- 
ment in the state of the gaols. To say 
nothing of other defects in this scheme, 
what uniformity of management can be 
expected in these prisons, if all those who 
superintend them shall be changed every 
three months, and shall then remain dis- 
connected from them for the next year or 
two before they return again into office ? 

I am satisfied that the prisons of Lon- 
don will never be on a proper footing, un- 
less the City shall be compelled to manage 
them by a. committee, appointed for that 
special object ;—meeting, for that pur- 
pose, on the spot, (at least at the principal 
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gaols) from time to time,—with a secre. 
tary to keep regular minutes and records 
of its proceedings,—appointing and res 
moving (with the concurrence of the 
sheriffs as far as may be necessary) the 
officers of the prisons—with full authority 
to order all necessary repairs and sup. 
plies of every kind, and, in a word, to 
exercise all the powers and functions now 
vested in any part of the corporation on 
this subject. 

The nomination of such a committee 
would at least give the public the satisfac. 
tion of having some persons re8ponsible, in 
character, for the good conduct of the 
gaols. If a letter should be addressed to 
such a committee by a respectable indivie 
dual, (like the late Mr. Neild) who, on 
visiting one of the city prisons, should 
find the prisoners in a state of distress and 
misery Calling for relief, such a letter must 
be noticed by a committee of this descrip- 
tion, which was not the case when Mr, 
Neild wrote to the lord mayor in 1804, 
giving him a detailed account of the then 
state of the Borough compter. Such a 
committee would be able, in all cases of 
emergency, to act without delay ; if for 
instance it should ever happen that a 
vessel, laden with rugs for the use of the 
prisoners, should be frozen’ up in a canal 
on its passage, such a committee would 
not think it necessary to wait until a thaw 
should come to set free the vessel, (dimi+ 
nishing possibly at the same time, in some 
degree, the occasion for the rugs) but 
would probably find means to procure a 
supply of bedding in London before the 
end of the cold weather. If a committee 
of this description had existed some years 
ago, it is more than probable that many 
glaring defects in the construction of the 
new gaol, now building, would have been 
avoided. 

It only remains for me to state of what 
description of persons, in my view of the 
subject, this committee should be com- 
posed; it would of course be appointed 
by the same authority by which the other 
committees for conducting the business of 
the City are nominated. 

I hope it will not be imputed to me that 
I cast any censure upon the aldermen of 
the city of Loadon, or intend any dis- 
respect to them, when I say that, in my 
judgment, this committee should consist, 
in part, of other persons besides the mem- 
bers of their body, who may be placed in 
it. The aldermen are twenty-six in num 
ber, they are in general gentlemen much 
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engaged in the active pursuits and business 
of life, on their own private account, and 
they have, as we all know, in their public 
character, very important and arduous 
duties to perform. The extension of the 
circle of those from amongst whom this 
committee should be chosen, by making 
the deputies and common councilmen of 
the several wards, consisting of two hun- 
dred and thirty-six individuals, eligible to 
sit upon it, would very much increase the 
facility of procuring an efficient com- 
mittee. 

This is the general outline of the plan 
which has suggested itself to my mind 
upon the present occasion ; I do not, how- 
ever, doubt but that any Bill which shall 
be brought in, upon a matter of such ge- 
neral interest as that now under conside- 
‘ration, will receive improvement in its 
progress through the House. 

I trust the House will not refuse to en- 
tertain a Bill upon this subject. The pri- 
soners, whose condition I seek to improve, 
are not all criminal ; a large proportion of 
them, the debtors, and some at least of 
those committed for trial, are only unfor- 
tunate ; of such as are criminal, all have 
not offended in the same degree; and 
even those who are the least entitled to 
compassion, those who, by the magnitude 
of their offences, have forfeited their lives 
to the law, have nevertheless a right to re- 
ceive from it in prison, until it shall exact 
the forfeit, sufficient sustenance and pro- 
tection. 

I can hardly be persuaded, notwith- 
atanding what I have heard on this sub- 
ject, that the hon. aldermen of the city 
of London in this House, will oppose the 
bringing in of a Bill for the better ma- 
nagement of their prisons, which will not 
go to take them out of the hands of the 
city; they cannot, surely, be jealous of 
lodging in one of their own committees 
the power of incurring such expences, on 
their behalf, as may be necessary to sup- 
port these prisons on a proper footing. It 
cannot be the wish of the representatives 
of the city of London that this great and 
opulent corporation, with large funds at 
its disposal for public purposes, — the 
founder of many noble charities, encou- 
raging by liberal donations almost every 


useful and benevolent institution which. 


has risen up of late years in its neighbour- 
hood, should in its gaols alone be found 
wanting, and should continue to be far 
behind the rest of England (which I main- 
tain it now is) in the treatment of its 
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prisoners, and in the general management 
of its prisons.—The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with moving, “ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for the better manage- 
ment of the prisons belonging to the city 
of London.”? 

Sir W. Curtis thought the hon. gentle- 
tleman was not borne out in the statement 
he had made. He wondered much at 
some parts of it. How were prisoners to 
be treated? Were they to be indulged 
with luxuries? Should that be the case, 
the prisons would be more crowded than 
at present by idle fellows coming there 
for the purpose of living well. The hon. 
member had said, the alderman had op- 
posed enquiry. He for one had supported 
it. The corporation saw there wanted 
amendment, and they were endeavouring 
to effect it. When the new prison was 
finished, the others would be greatly re- 
lieved, which were now too much crowd- 
ed. The hon. gentleman had objected 
that no clothing was allowed to ‘the pri- 
soners, He would ask, was it the prac 
tice in any prison to do so? If it were, 
the gaols would never be empty. He 
was convinced many needy rogues would 
commit offences on purpose that they 
might get into prison and be well cloath- 
ed. Garnish money he thought should be 
done away with altogether. As to dis- 
cipline, what discipline could they em- 
ploy ? They could not flog them if they 
were disorderly ; all they could do was 
to suspend their allowances, whieh was 
always done. If the magistrates of Lon- 
don were not worthy to be entrusted with 
the charge of the prisoners, they were not 
worthy of their situations. 

Mr. F. Douglas could not resist paying 
the unfeigned tribute of his admiration to 
his hon. friend for the manner in which 
he had brought this subject forward, and, 
as a member of the committee, completely 
confirmed. every thing he had stated. 
He allowed that measures of improvement 
had been adopted sincé the report of the 
committee ; but this was the best argu- 
ment for the Bill, lest when all remem- 
brance of the present discussion was over, 
things might relapse into their original 


State. 


Mr. Alderman Arkins stated, that at one 
time the gaol of Newgate was so much 
crowded, in consequence of particular cir- 
cumstances, that it was impossible the pri- 
soners could be properly accommodated. 
Had the hon. mover waited till the new 
prison was finished, and enquired into its 
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regulations, he would have had: no cause 
for dissatisfaction. The hon. alderman 
seemed to wish that the Bill should for the 
present be postponed. 

. Mr. Bennet said, that the committee 
appointed to enquire into the state of the 
prisons, had found that there was.a great 
want both of food and of fuel in Newgate, 
but that the management of the keeper 
was entitled to commendation. To cer- 
tain questions, put by some members of 
the committée, it was answered, -that the 
prisoners were not punished when they 
got drunk, provided they were quiet ; and 
if they were riotous, their friends were 
excluded: that almost all the prisoners 
except those extremely hardened, were 
averse to be present when the condemned 
sermon was preached, and those who were 
religiously disposed were kept away from 
attendance in the chapel for fear of expo- 
sure. The. hon. gentleman expressed 
himself élearly in favour of the Bill. 

Sir James Shaw contended, that as the 
jail was calculated to hold only 400 per- 
sons, the presence in itof near double that 
number must be attended with some dis- 
order. He had no difficulty in saying, 


that in his humble opinion, as soon as the 
new jail should be completed, that disor- 


der would be removed. He had himself 
stated to the hon. gentleman who had 
moved for leave to bring in this Bill, the 
extreme anxiety of the court of aldermen 
to do every thing in their power to re- 
medy .the evils complained of. It was 
their intention to order that all prisoners 
discharged by the magistrates, or dis- 
charged in consequence of no Bill having 
been found against them, should be ex- 
empt from the payment of fees; that re- 
gular reports should be made by the she- 
riffs to the lord mayor, of the state of the 
prison ; that the custom of garnish should 
be abolished ; that the keepers of the pri- 
sons should be paid handsomely in mo- 
ney, &c. He was persuaded that: the 
keepers of all the prisons were very soli- 


Citous to prevent intoxication from taking , 


place in them. Persons attempting to in- 
troduce spirits were heavily fined. As 
for the body ovt of which the hon. gen- 
tleman proposed that the committee of 
management should be appointed, he en- 
tertamed the highest respect for them, 
but he asked what reason there appeared 
to be for suspecting that those to whom 
that duty was at present entrusted would 
not punctoaliy fulfil w? If the committee 
would but point out what they thought 
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ought to be done, he pledged himself that 
the court of aldermen would do every 
thing that was right and proper on the 
subject. 

Mr. Phillips observed, that if the mas 
gistrates, with their present authority, 
were competent to remedy the evils coms 
plained of, it was strange they had not 
done so before the presentation of the re- 
port of the committee. He denied ‘the 
probability .that the new jail would re. 
medy those evils. It appeared to him to 
be very inferior to many buildings in the 
country of a similar description. It was 
not even fire proof, and was so confined, 
that it seemed intended to prevent, rather 
than to admit, the free circulation of air. 

Mr. Wrottesley declared, that the feeling 
and eloquence of his hon. friend - had 
made an impression on his mind, and evi« 
dently also on the mind of the House, that 
would not speedily be effaced. He had 
heard nothing on the other side which had 
not confirmed his opinion of the absolute 
necessity of some legislative measure. 

Mr Alderman C. Smith would not op- 
pose the motion, although he was per. 
suaded that the report was overcharged. 

Mr. Holme Sumner related the history 
of a visit which he had paid to Newgate 
five years ago, at which period great diss 
orders prevailed in that prison. He 
thought there was great ground for par- 
liamentary interference; and, adverting 
to the new jail, condemned the mode of 
its construction, and expressed his hope 
that before it was opened, the Hovse 
would appoint a committee to examine 
into its fitness, and into the way in which 
the money had been expended in its eree- 
tion. 

Mr. P. Moore, although he approved 
of the Bill, highly applauded the liberal 
manner in which the four members for the 
city had met the discussion. A great ree 
medy for the evils complained of would 
be found in the diminution of the num 
ber of prisoners, which the restoration of 
peace would naturally occasion. 

Mr. Horner did not think that his hon 
friend had duly considered the effects of 
peace upon the morals of the country. 
The object of the present Bill was not 
censure, but reformation. As to genes 
ral pledges that might be held out, exe 
perience had’ shewn how they had been 
redeemed, There was a resolution of the 
common council in 1810, prohbiting-the 
exaction of fees from prisovers who b 
been acquitted, which ‘resolution had 
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never been enforced, nor a single step 
taken to enforce it. There was also ano- 
ther resolution against lunatics being con- 
fined in Newgate, and four lunatics were 
at present confined in it. A larger gaol 
would not cure many of the evils; as, for 


example, the conduct of the ordinary of 


Newgate, in the discharge, or rather in 
the neglect, of his duty, which discovered 
a total want of feeling and principle. 
His examination before the committee 
was more like the boasting of a buffoon 
than the gravity of his sacred character. 
Such conduct ought to have been known 
to the city magistrates, and to have met 
with merited reprehension. Among the 
answers which he gave to the committee, 
when he was asked about the state of 
morals in the prison, he said he knew no- 
thing about it. 
he did not attend the prisoners when they 
were sick, for the parpose of giving reli- 
gious consolation? His answer was, that 
he never knew when they were sick, and 
was not called upon to attend until their 
funeral. Such answers appeared to shew 
a depravity of morals, that was more like 


to injure than to improve the morals of a. 


prison. 

Sir W. Curtis said that the court of al- 
dermen had never seen the report till this 
day. He must confess, that some things 
which were now stated from the report 
deserved the greatest reprehension, and 
would doubtless have met with it, if they 
had been known to exist. 

Mr. H. Thornton gave bis thanks to the 
hon..mover who bad brought this ques. 
tion forward in so able a manner. The 
prison in Southwark, also, required much 
more attention than had hitherto been 
paid to it. It seemed from its situation to 
have escaped the attention both of the 
magistrates of Surrey and of the city ma- 
gistrates. Representations had been for- 
merly made upon this subject, but they 
were all ineffectual. ‘ 
~ Leave was then given to bring in the 

ill. 


Treaty or Peace with France. | 
Lord Castlereagh rose and said, that pur- 
suant to an intimation which he had given 
last week of postponing the discussion of 
the Treaty of Peace with France to an 
early day in the ensuing one, he should 
now propose, if it met with the approba- 
tion of the House, to fix next Thursday 
week for that discussion. He was anxious 
not to defer it to a later period, as he was 


He was asked whether: 
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unwilling to interpose any thing which 
might protract the session to an inconve- 
nient length. 

Mr. Whitbread observed that, consider- 
ing the very extraordinary state of dissi- 
pation, (be did not use the word invidi- 
ously) in which the metropolis was at pre- 
sent, he wished to submit it to the noble 
lord, whether it would not be better to 
postpone, not only the particular discus- 
sion in question, but every one of import. 
ance, till all the necessary honours had 
been shewn to the illustrious personages 
now among us. He understood that they 
were likely, after Monday next, to take 
their departure; but then there was to be 
the grand review at Portsmouth, which he 
supposed would draw away many mem-< 
bers of that House. In short, what with 
dinners one day, suppers another, and 
processions another, it was hardly possi- 
ble to calculate upon such an attendance 
of members as might be desirable for the 
discussion of great public questions, and 
he would therefore suggest the prfopriety 
of postponing them all over next week: 
While he was up, he would put another 
question to the-noble lord, to save him the 
the trouble of rising a second time. He 
wished to know whether: it was the noble 
lord’s intention to produce a most extra~ 
ordinary Treaty, which he had seen ina 
paper of that day, concluded with the 
person who, it appeared, was still to be 
called the emperor Napoleon, and. to 
which this country had been a party ? 
With regard to the other Treaty, which he 
had before alluded to, as he was actuated 
by no spirit of idle curiosity, but a desire 
to possess the fullest information in mak- 
ing up his mind upon the merits of the 
peace itself, he should certainly move an 
address to the Pritice Regent for its pro- 
duction. He feared that in doing 80, it 
would prove but a mere matter of form, 
though feeling it to be his duty, it cer- 
tainly was his intention to persevere. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed bis willing- 
ness to postpone the discussion, and fixed 
Monday week as the diy for going into it. 
With respect to the particular treaty 
alluded to by the hon, member, he cer- 
tainly had. no objection to producing so 
much of it, both as to what had been re- 
jected, and what acceded to, as we had 
any concern with, it being no treaty of 
ours. 


Army Prize Money Briu.] Mr. Long 
ose to move for leave to bring ima Bill, 
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Jor the better regulation of army prize 
money, and to provide for the payment of 
unclaimed and forfeited shares to Chelsea 
Hospital. He preceded his motion, by 
urging the necessity at the present, more 
than at any former period, of carefully 
securing to the soldier the emoluments 
which he had so well earned and so glo- 
riously won. He enumerated the diffi- 
culties which often impeded the real owner 
in the prosecution of his claims, owing to 
the many unaccredited agency channels 
through which the applications were made. 
Many regulations, however, had been 
made to correct those interpositions, in 
proof of which he had to state, that since 
1809, the paymaster- general had received 
from various prize agents 365,000/. out of 
which 28,024/. had been applied to several 
claimants, and 104,000/. refunded in a 
similar manner—a balance remained of 
163,000/. which was vested in the 3 per 
cent. consols, in Exchequer Bills, and in 
the Bank of England. One of the new 
regulations which he meant to submit was, 
that of making substituted agents answera- 
ble to the proper authorities, as well as 
their principals. Another was, to require 
at stated times, from the registrar of the 
Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty-court, a 
report of the sums in their respective hands, 
and of Chelsea-Hospital the same. Also, 
~ that all the several acts hitherto passed for 
those regulations should be consolidated 
into one, with a view to their more perfect 
elucidation, and for the purpose of at once 
giving to the subject the consideration to 
which it was entitled. 

Mr. Horner suggested a clause for the 
security of those sums which, though not 
hitherto claimed, perhaps owing to some 
impracticability, would yet now be called 
for on the return of a number of persons at 
the termination of the war. 

Mr. Long had no objection; his only 
object being the better security to the 
public, of whatever amount remained at a 
certain time unreclaimed. 

Sir J, Newport begged to submit the 
necessity of establishing an office in Ire- 
land for the adjustment of this branch of the 
public service: an intermediate and au- 
thentic regulation of this kind was actually 
necessary. To his own knowledge con- 
siderable mal-practices prevailed, owing to 
the ignorant confidence of poor ‘persons, 
who had placed their papers in the hands 
of designing men, who not only recovered 
sums of money, which they afterwards 
withheld, but also detained the papers to 
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the great injury of persons so confiding in 
them. 
Mr. Rose concurred in the right hon, 
baronet’s observations. 
Mr. Babingion enquired whether any 
relief was intended for those persons who 


‘were unacquainted with the particulgr 


description of the captures in which they 
had served. 

Mr. Long could not see how it was poss 
sible to effect such an object, if the parties 
were unprepared with the necessary infors 
mation. 

Mr. Babington observed, that in the sea 
service he understood a regulation of that 
description existed; therefore why not 
extend it to the land ? 

Sir C. Pole earnestly hoped that the 
treasurer of the navy would not allow the 
present session to pass without the intro. 
duction of a Bill to regulate West India 
prizes. A Bill was already in preparation 
for that purpose, which was not rendered 
less necessary by the peace. 

Mr. Rose informed the hon. member, he 
hoped on Monday to be enabled to meet 
his wishes on this point, particularly with 
reference to some regulations for Barbadoes 
and Antigua. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Mapuousss’ Bitt.] Mr. Rose begged 
to postpone, until Monday next, the con- 
sideration of the report on this Bill. 

Mr. Bennet suggested the necessity, im 
the absence of many members, of deferring 
the consideration until the next session. 

Mr. Rose said, the Bill had been intro- 
duced last year, and had been amply cons 
sidered in a committee up stairs, who were 
unanimous for its adoption. It had also 
been printed and transmitted widely 
throughout the country. If the hon, 
member really knew the horrible and bar- 
barous cruelties which were inflicted in 
those asylums, he would unite with him 
for the most speedy application of a 
remedy ; he was, therefore, against’ poste 
poning the Bill beyond Monday. 

Mr, Wilberforce \amented his inability 
to have attended the committee, in which 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Rose) had 
much distinguished himself by the intros 
duction of this measure to the considera 
tion of parliament. 

Mr. Thompson was strongly in favour of 
animmediate discussion, and complimented 
the right hon. gentleman upon his diligent 
pursuit of so humane an object. The Bill 
was actually necessary. He had closely 
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inspected several of the lunatic asylums, 
and had ocular demonstration of the abusive 
ractices which, in many of them, pre- 
vailed. It was high time that those neg- 
lected places should be visited by proper 
inspectors. In York, particularly, great 
abuse was apparent. The hon. member 
concluded by hoping, that no exemption 
from visitation, such as that claimed for 
Bethlem-hospital, should under any cir- 
cumstances be allowed. 

Mr. Bennet, when he wished for delay, 
begged to express his assent to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and also to admit his sense 
of its necessity. 

Mr. Whitbread gave the fullest credit to 
the right hon. framer of the Bill, whose 
exertions and candour in uniting with 
others in the pursuit of this object did him 
great honour. He was however free to 
say that the Bill was not fit to pass in its 
present shape; at the same time a sweep- 
ing condemnation of it was wholly unne- 
cessary. ‘The hon, member proceeded to 
state, that he had visited a vast number of 
those asylums ; he was glad when allusion 
had been made to an exemption claimed 
by one of the principal ones in the metro- 
polis, (Bethlem) the name was mentioned, 
because it prevented the possibility of any 
imputation attaching to another great esta- 
blishment (St. Luke’s) of which he was a 
governor, and which he could assure the 
House was managed throughout all its 
departments in the best possible manner. 
It was but candid to add, that in many of 
the private houses for the reception of this 
unfortunate class of society, great humanity 
prevailed. It became therefore necessary 
to shield from inculpation those who did 
their duty in an exemplary manner, in 
contradistinction to those who had acted 
with unnecessary harshness. Many evils 
were already removed under the prospect 
of this Bill; and although in some cases 
an officious interference wita the expe- 
rience of an establishment might follow 
the adoption of the unrestricted right of 
Visitation, its operation would yet be salu- 
tary; and he would recommend to the 
governors of St. Luke’s, the best regulated 
establishment in the empire, to give no 
objection upon that point, lest the prece- 
dent should be drawn into an injurious 
operation. ° 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre was for postponing the 
Bill until next session: it already had 
done much good, and would still effect 
more; they could therefore safely await 
more ample information. 
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Mr. W. Smith concurred in the praise 
which the right bon. mover of the Bill 
had so fairly earned. He agreed with his 
hon. friend upon the proper statement of 
the management of St. Luke’s; there was 
yet some room for improvement, though 
no abuse certainly existed; the want of 
classification, the mode of confinement, 
&c. were open to amelioration. The 
Petition from Bethlem, to say the least of 
it, was injudicious, Great abuse and mis- 
management certainly occurred in that 
and many other establishments, which 
ought not to remain unredressed. He 
alluded, in strong terms of reprobation, to 
the case of a man in Bedlam, who had 
attempted the life of his keepers twice, 
and who had been in consequence con- 
fined to his bed in irons, for 13 years, 
though he had long and frequent lucid 
intervals. In answer toa question from 
Mr. Alderman Smith, Mr. W. Smith said, 
that the man was confined with an iron 
ring. round his neck, with another round 
his body, fastening him to his bed, and 
with the same round his wrists and legs. 

Sir W. Curtis spoke in favour of the 
measure, and thought that none of those 
places of confinement should be exempt- 
ed from inspection, 

Mr. H. Sumner confirmed the statement 
of Mr. W. Smith respecting the case of 
Norris, and observed that though he had 
been thus confined for 13 years, yet, in 
consequence of the visit of himself and 
some other members of the House of Com- 
mons to Bedlam, the greater part of his 
irons were struck off, retaining nothing 
but a collar round the neck. He would 
ask, therefore, if that iron frame in which 
he was confined, was found to be unneces- 
sary, immediately some enquiries were 
made about it, why it had been retained 
so long? He had also paid a visit to St. 
Luke’s, the system of which he considered 
as greatly superior to that of Bedlam, and 
seemed to him to approach perfection as 
nearly, perhaps, as any system of that 
kind could. 

The report was then ordered to be taken 
into further consideration on Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 15. 

Gaot Fees’ Asotition Bu.] Mr. 
Bennet moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
for the abolition of gaol and other fees, 
connected with the gaols in the United 
Kingdom. He adverted to the Acts passed 

q 
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on this subject in the 23d of Charles 2, 
and the 32d of George 2. In,a large 
number of gaols, and even of county 
gaols, no table of fees was kept. In others 
the greatest irregularity prevailed. In 
some these fees were very exorbitant, and 
it often happened that the prisoners were 
compelled to sell their clothes and bedding 
in order to pay their fees. The hon. 
member then described the state of our 
gaols in general, asrequiring regulation and 
improvement. He mentioned two in parti- 
cular, those of Rockingham, and Halifax, 
in Yorkshire; the former was totally out 
of repair, and spirituous liquors were pub- 
licly hung up for sale in the face of. two 
Acts of parliament; in both, the prisoners 
were without fire, and almost without food 
and clothing. 

Sir James Shaw thought it would be 
proper to fix the quantum of clothing, 
food, &c. to be provided in these cases. 
He was apprehensive, that from the im- 
provements about to be introduced by par- 
liament into the city of London prisons, 
they might be over-crowded and incon- 
venienced, if similar improvements were 
not adopted with respect to the gaols in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. 

Sir John Newport ridiculed the idea 
which seemed to be entertained by some 
gentlemen, of persons seeking an asylum 
in these places for the comforts to be 
found in them. 

Mr. Thompson lamented the’ state in 
which many of our prisons were at pre- 
sent known to be kept. 

Leave was given to bring in this Bill. 


Fess or Orrice.] Sir John Newport 
expressed his dissatisfaction that no return 
of the Fees of Office had been made by 
any but the deputy registrar of the Court 
of Chancery ; and declared his determi- 
nation to move, that a general order should 
be made for al) the persons whose duty it 
was to make out the returns for the dif- 
ferent courts, to appear at the bar of the 
House to-morrow. 

Lord Castlereagh excused the delay 
which had taken place, on account of the 
difficulty in ascertaining the amount of 
fees for so longa period as the last twenty 
years, many of the persons having died in 
the interval. He hoped, however, the 
right bon. gentleman would not persist in 
his motion to bring the clerks of court to 
the bar of the House, as he believed they 
were hard at work in executing the busi- 
ness he had provided for them,. 
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Sir John Newport stated the object of his 


‘motion to have been, not to ascertain the 


amount of fees received, but the amount 
of the augmentation. He should. not, 
however, ‘persist in the motion of which 
he had just given notice. 


Stave Trape.]. Mr. Wilberforce ex. 
pressed his intention of bringing forwarda 
motion on the article in the late Treaty 
with France, relative to the Slave Trade, 
on Monday next. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that as Mon- 
day was one of the days which had been 
appropriated to amusement in another 
place, he was afraid it would not be pos: 
sible to go into the details of the subject, 
or to come to a satisfactory conclusion on 
that day, without interfering with arrange- 
ments out of the House. Thursday or 
Friday in the next week, as far as he was 
aware, were not liable to any such ob- 
jection. 

Mr. Wilberforce objected to fixing his 
motion for the latter end of the week, on 
account of the probable thin attendance 
of members. Perhaps his noble friend 
would consent to postpone the general 
consideration of the Treaty to Tuesday 
or Wednesday se’nnight, and to have the 
particular clause relating to the African 
Slave Trade brought forward on Monday 
se’nnight. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was painful to 
him to put off the general question of the 
Treaty any longer than Monday se’nnight, 

Mr. Wilberforce then fixed his motion 
for the same day, stating, that he should 
frame it in such a manner as not to render 
any opposition likely. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, June 16. 


Irish JupGes’ Sararies Bitt.] On 
the motion for the second reading of the 
Irish Judges Salary Bill, lord Redesdale 
moved, that it be rejected, because it con- 
tained an inaccuracy which it was neces- 
sary to rectify. 

Earl Stanhope approved of the motion. 
Let, said he, the salaries of the Irish judges 
and of the English judges also, be ad- 
vanced, provided no fees be allowed. Nay, 
let those salaries be even more than those 
fees could by: any means produce, in 
order to guard against an opinion which 
had gone forth, that the existence of those 
fees had served to prevent or impede the 


improvement of the law. Such an opinion” 
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ought not to prevail, and the best way to 

remove it was, in his judgment, to set 

aside all fees, and to grant an ample al- 

lowance to those who held an office which, 

when its duties were adequately discharged, 

entitled them to most liberal compensation. 
The Bill was rejected. 


Gioucsster Gaot.] Earl Stanhope 
said, that he felt great pain, and he said 
so without affectation, at being obliged to 
present any petition complaining of gross 
oppression. ‘The only alleviation of that 
regret arose from the hope that much good 
might be done by investigation. He had 
now a petition to present complaining of 
oppression in the gaoler of Gloucester 
from a prisoner for debt of the name of 
Perryn. The petition alledged that the 
gaoler had denied access to his legal ad- 
viser. He had informed the gaoler that 
he wished to consult a solicitor about the 
wording of a petition which he intended 
to have presented to their lordships’ House. 
The gaoler refused to allow the solicitor 
access to the prisoner. This was so strange 
an allegation that he had doubts at first 
whether it was correct. He enquired from 
the person who brought the petition, who 
was the legal adviser; but the person 


was very unwilling to state this, on ac- 
count of what was called the system of 


terror in the gaol. But he had contrived 
to get the proper information: he found 
that it was a respectable attorney at 
Gloucester, and wrote to him, desiring him 
to call. again at the prison, and request to 
be admitted to see the debtor. ‘The at- 
torney wrote in reply, that he had called, 
and had, as’ had often happened before, 
been refused admission. By what autho- 
rity did the gaoler refuse? It was impos- 
sible to say, even as the law now stood, 
that such conduct was legal. The petition 
stated another fact, that the whole of the 
most private correspondence of the pri- 
soners, debtors as well as others, was exa- 
mined by the gaoler, who took upon him 
to open all their letters. This was another 
circumstance so: strange, that one could 
not but have some doubts about the cor- 
rectness of this allegation. But he had it 
under the hand of one of the magistrates, 
writing about another petition, that such 
was the common custom of the gaol, al- 
though it had been-dispensed with in one 
instance, when a prisoner wrote to him as 
a member of their lordships’ House, and 
dared the gaoler to open it. This was 
clearly: illegals Though one who pre- 
4 
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sented a petition was not answerable for 
the allegations, yet he should be sorry to 
present one of which the allegations were 
unfounded, as the petition, when received, 
was entered on the Journals for ever, and 
the individual might be injured. But two 
of the allegations here were made out to 
his satisfaction. The petition was then 
presented and read. It was signed by 
Jobn Perryn, and stated, that the petitioner 
became bail for a person who was indicted 
for an assault ; who, having gone abroad, 
was detained as a prisoner of war, and 
the petitioner forfeited his recognizance, 
and being sued for the amount, he was 
committed to prison for the debt. He was 
confined in a solitary cell, without pen, 
ink, or paper, during the day ; and in the 
night was thrust among those who were 
imprisoned for felonies and criminal of- 
fences; that he and the rest-of the pri- 
soners were refused knives and forks ; and 
thus man, the image of his Maker, was 
forced to eat his meat like the brutes of 
the field. They were not allowed to speak 
to their friends, but in the presence of a 
turnkey, and then only for a short period, 
through a square hole. That their wives 
and children were treated in the same 
manner, and were deterred from going to 
see them, as they were used so roughly 
by the turnkeys and officers of the prison. 
Their letters were opened, and they had 
not the liberty of stating their grievances; 
they had nothing allowed to drink but 
yater, and even a Roman Catholic cler- 
gyman had been refused admission to 
persons of that persuasion. The peti- 
tioner concluded by praying their lord- 
ships to take the grievances of himself 
and his fellow-prisoners into their serious 
consideration. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it might 
be’ fitting, considering the impression 
which such a statement was calculated to 
make, to say that he understood the ma- 
gistrates of Gloucester deserved great cre- 
dit for the condition of their gaol, and that 
the gaoler was one of the best officers in 
his situation in Great Britain. There 
might be a regulation of the magistrates 
about letters which might possibly be — 
wrong, but the blame could pot at any 
rate attach to the gaoler. 

Earl Stanhope quoted a letter which he 
had received from one of the most re- 
spectable magistrates at Gloucester, con- 
veying an opposite impression to that 
stated by the learned lord. ‘This magis- 
trate, indeed, in vain advised the gaoler to 
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let the petitioner’s letter to him be sent 
without examination or interruption. It 
was also to be observed, that there was no 
rule or authority from the magistrates re- 
lative to the opening or interception of 
letters to or from prisoners. In fact, no 
such rule could be legal. Therefore the 
gaoler did that which was contrary to law, 
and which the magistrates never sanc- 
tioned. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 16. 


Poor SetTrLeMENT Biit.}] Sir Egerton 
Brydges moved the order of the day for 
taking the report of the Poor Settlement 
Bill into further consideration. 

Mr. Leigh Keck wished the hon, baronet 
to postpone the farther consideration of the 
Bill ull next session. It wentto alter the 
whole law of settiement, and yet it was only 
this morning that it was putinto the hands of 
members. A more imperfect Bill he had 
never seen. It went materially to affect 
the agricultural fabourer, and was fraught 
with inhumanity to the poorer classes in 
general. There were two or three good 


clauses in the Bill, but ‘these, though 
without the direct sanction of the legisla- 
ture, were already carried into effect by 


the county magistrates. He wished the 
Bill to be circulated for their inspection 
and approbation. Time was absolutely 
necessary fur a further consideration of 
its provisions. He should, therefore move 
that it be taken into farther consideration 
this day three months. ; 

_ Mr, Thompson approved of going into the 
discussion of the Bill. He thought if the 
last speaker had had more time to examine 
its contents, he would have entertained a 
better opinion of it. 

Mr. Ackins Wright objected to several 
of the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Davenport was for the postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. John Smith did not think it necessary 
to let the Bill stand over till next session, 
but he thought some farther time for con- 
sideration would be advantageous. 

Mr. Shaw Le Fevre was for postponing 
the consideration of the Bill altogether 
till next session. In two or three weeks 
most of the country gentlemen, who ge- 
nerally took the onus of such questions 
upon them, would be out of town. He 


thought the hon. baronet’s Bill had met 
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with great lenity from the House, it had 
been so often altered as to be scarcely 
known for the same Bill, and in its present 
state it had not been twelve hours in the 
possession of the House. 

Sir 8, Romiily thought the term lenity 
had been exceeding ill applied to the 
treatment of the hon. baronet’s Bill. He 
was well entitled to the gratitude of the 
House. Though all the clauses in it 
might not be equally beneficial, yet the 
good so far preponderated over that which 
was doubtful, as to induce him to vote for 
it in its present state. There were two 
clauses in the Bill of which he entirely 
approved, that which prevented the res 
moval of paupers as soon as they became 
chargeable to the parish, and also the 
provision for affording medical assistance, 
The clause which raised the rate of settles 
ment from 10 to 20/. appeared to him the 
most objectionable, as well as contrary to 
the general spirit of the Bill, every thing 
in which tended to facilitate the settlement 
of the poor. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley objected to the 
double clause relating to settlement, which 
he thought would lead to much litigation. 
He agreed in what had fallen from the last 
speaker respecting the increased rate of 
settlement. 

Lord Milton agreed with the hon. and 
learned gentleman (sir S. Romilly) in his 
objections to the clause altering the rate of 
settlement. He approved of the Bill, 
which he thought would materially dimi- 
nish the poors’ rates of the country. 

Mr, Whitbread rose for the purpose of 
expressing his general approbation of the 
Bill. He was surprised at the terms in 
which it had been spoken of by an hon, 
member. He suggested the propriety of 
bringing forward the different provisions 
of the Bill, point by point, as there were 
several, he was confident, which would 
meet the unanimous concurrence of the 
House. One in particular was that re- 
lating to medical aid. If, however, the 
hon. baronet pressed the general question 
to a division, he should certainly divide 
with him. 

Mr. W. Smith did not see why those parts 
of the Bill which seemed to be universally 
approved of, should not now pass into 4 
law. 

Sir Egerton Brydges confessed that he 
should have felt overwhelmed by the 
many objections which were at first made 
to his Bill, if he had not been cheered: by 
the encouragement and approbation of 
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other gentlemen, who had spoken later in 
the debate, and for whose opinions he 
felt the highest deference. He was by 
their concurrence convinced that his Bill 
was not quite so stupid or absurd as it had 
been represented, and that he was not | 
guilty of the precipitation, or of something 
worse than precipitation, of which he had 
been accused, in bringing it forward. He 
was, indeed, induced to hope, that he 
might be indulged in going into the Com- 
mittee on the Bill. If there were objec- 
tionable parts in it, they might there be 
thrown out. There were two features in 
it, which he thought highly important— 

1, The clause which ordered temporary 
relief without removal ; and 2. That which 
made the real parish of the pauper respon- 
sible for the reimbursement of the ex- 
pences incurred by that, in which he im- 
mediately resided. These two clauses 
alone would prevent a great deal of suf- 
fering to the poor, and a great deal of ex- 
pence to the parishes in litigation and re- 
movals, and he could not consent to defer 
the benefits which he promised himself 
in these respects for nine or ten months 
longer. The frequent alterations in the 
Bill, of which an hon. member had com- 
plained rather harshly, did not go to affect 
any one of its ubjects or principles, but 
were merely technical. After thestruggle 
he had made, after the time and pains 
which he had bestowed upon the subject, 
which had occupied his mind night and 
day, he trusted he should not be thought 
guilty of stupid pertinacity in adhering to 
his original motion, or even if he failed in 
that to-night, he should never lose sight of 
his object as long as he had the honour of 
a seat in that House. 

‘ After a few words from Mr. Shaw Le 
Fevre, in the way of explanation, disclaim- 
ing any intentional severity in what he had 
said, sir E. Brydges consented to withdraw 
all those clauses from the Bill to which 
any objection had been made. 

Mr. Leigh Keck, upon the understanding 
that the objectionable clauses were to be 
omitted, withdrew his amendment. The 
original question was then put and carried 
in the affirmative, upon which, 

Sir J. Newport moved that the Bill should 
be re-committed. 

Lord Milton thought that before they 
went into the committee, the House should 
be informed what clauses it was intended 
to retain and what to dispense with. It 
would be better, he apprehended, to leave 
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had been made. The last clause, being 
entirely foreign to the Bill, would of course 
be omitted. 

Sir E. Brydges said that he certainly 
meant to withdraw all the clauses which 
had been deemed exceptionable, but re< 
serving to himself the right to press the 
omitted clauses, at any future period, upon 
the attention of parliament. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee, when the several objectionable 
clauses were withdrawn, and various 
amendments suggested with respect to the 
remaining ones, some of which were 
adopted. The Report was forthwith re- 
ceived, the further consideration of it 
fixed for Friday se’nnight, and the Bill 
ordered to be printed. 


Princess oF Watts.] Mr. Arbuthnot, 
seeing in his place an hon. gentleman who 
had given notice of a motion for to- 
morrow relative to her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales, begged leave, in the 
name of a noble friend of his, to say that 
his noble friend, understanding that it was 
not intended, under the present circum- 
stances, to pregs any business of import- 
ance, had communicated that intention to 
many hon. members of the House, and 
he, therefore, begged leave to request the 
hon. gentleman to postpone his motion. 

Mr. Methuen declared that he should be 
most happy if the requested delay were 
of an auspicious nature. He was sure, in- 
deed, that any delay must be favourable 
to the object which he had in view, be- 
cause the more the subject was considered, 
the more evident would the necessity ap- 
pear for doing something to ameliorate 
the situation of her royal highness, by af- 
fording her an allowance more adequate to 
her rank, and placing her in other respects 
in a condition different from that in which 
she now found herself. He had no objec- 
tion whatever to postpone his motion to 
Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread reminded the hon. gen- 
tleman that Monday was a day fixed for a 
motion by an hon. gentleman on the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, Although he 
need not say that he partook of the hon. 
gentleman’s sentiments as to the hope that 
any delay might prove auspicious, yet he 
must observe, that it was_a subject which _ 
would not admit of much delay. It would 
be highly improper to delay the motion 
until after the next drawing-room. He 
did not see why the hon. member might 
not take possession of Monday, that if the 
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hon. member for Bramber-should -not, 


bring forward his motion he might pro- 
ceed with that of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr. Arbuthnot suggested Tuesday: 

Mr. Tierney protested against postpon- 
ing the. motion from to-morrow. It did 
not appear to him to. be at all necessary 
to the accommodation of the royal and 
illustrious personages now in the country, 
that the chief ministers of the crown should 
be running about with them whitherso- 
everthey went. Holidays had been given 
on the occasion to most of the public 
schools, and now it seemed a holiday was 
to be given to parliament. What neces- 
sity was there, because the merchants of 
London thought proper, very handsomely 
and munificently, to give a dinner to the 
royal strangers, that the noble lord should 
withhold his attendance from that House ? 
The subject about to be brought forward 
by the hon. gentleman was one of the most 
important that for many years had been 
agitated in parliament, and he contended 
that it ought not to be treated in such a 


way as must render all. due discussion of 


it impossible. On Tuesday the review at 
Portsmouth would take place, and after 
that, other occupations of a similar kind ; 
so that if the hon. gentleman’s motion was 
not brought on by Monday next, it must 
be put off until the week after next, and 
he should be glad to know what attend- 
ance was then to be expected in parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Arbuthnot denied having stated as a 
motive for postponing the motion, any en- 
gagement of his noble friend. What he 
had said was, that imagining no business 
of importance was to be discussed under 
the present circumstances, his noble friend 
had signified that understanding to many 
honourable persons. 

Mr. Calcraft thought it would be expe- 
dient to defer the discussion of the sub- 
ject until the week after next. He dif- 
fered altogether from his right hon. friend, 
in supposing that the attendance would 
then be thin. On the contrary, as there 
were so many great questions to be consi- 
dered, he was persuaded that the attend- 
ance would be full. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the motion 
to be made by the hon. gentleman, al- 
though extremely important in its nature, 
was not likely to extend to such a length 
of discussion as that respecting the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade; why not, there- 
fore, fix. it for Monday, in order that 
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should the hon. member for Bramber not 
persevere in his motion, the hon. gentle. 
man might bring: his forward ? 

Mr. Calcraft deprecated the uncertaint 
which would be produced by letting both 
the motions stand for the same day. He 
was happy to see the hon. member who 
had given notice of the motion respecting 
the abolition of the slave trade in_his place, 
and he would take the liberty to intreat 
hiny to postpone his notice. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, it certainly had 
been his intention to bring forward his 
motion on Monday. He was extremely 
desirous to do so, and he knew it would be 
exceedingly inconvenient to many hon, 
members if he did not. When he had 
given the notice he had observed, that he 
did not think the motion was likely to 
lead to much length of discussion, but that 
if it did, he should have nv objection to 
adjourn it. Under these circumstances 
he undoubtedly wished to bring it for- 
ward ; but he would be the last man in the 
world to stand in the way of any other 
arrangement which the House might deem 
expedient. . 

Mr. Methuen expressed his anxiety to 
meet the general wishes of the House. If 
by any temporary delay it were to be 
supposed that his motion would go off 
entirely, nothing on earth would tempt 
him to postpone it for a single day ; and 
he would not now consent to defer it until 
it was distinctly understood that it should 
be duiy discussed, unless such arrange- 
ments should happily take place as might 
render that discussion unnecessary. 

Mr. Tierney thought that the noble lord 
who was in the House yesterday, when the 
conversation took place between the se- 
cretary at war and himself respecting the 
postponement of the army estimates, might 
have taken the opportunity of saying that 
which he had now sent down the right § 
hon. gentleman to say for him. If the 
hon. gentleman’s motion was not brought 
on to-morrow, it could not be brought on 
for a considerable time. On Monday 
se’nnight the treaty of peace was to be 
discussed. On Tuesday, after the long 
debate of the preceding night, not much 
attention could be expected to another 
question. For Wednesday it was well 
known that questions of great public im- 
portance were always fixed. He implored 
the hon. gentleman to press his motion to- 
morrow. It was the day for which he 
had originally given his notice; it was the 
day on all accounts the most proper. If 
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the noble lord, whose request had been 
made by the right hon. gentleman, had, in 
the most distant manner, hinted that it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s ministers to 
take the pleasure of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent on the important and 
interesting subject which the hon. gentle- 
man meant to bring before the House, he 
should be one of the first to recommend 
him to abstain from his motion; but as 
nothing of the kind had taken place, he 
begged of him not to be a party to any 
procrastination. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. gentle- 
man was master of his own notice. He 
must choose for himself, and make that 
choice known to the House. 

Mr. Methuen then fixed Tuesday for 
his motion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 17. 


Inisa Loan.} The House having gone 
into a committee of ways and means, 

Mr. Fitzgerald rose to state the terms 
of the loan of 3,000,000/. made in Ire- 
land. He observed that he did not then 
intend to occupy the committee with a 
general view of the finances of Ireland ; 
that his right hon. friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for England having post- 
poned to a future day his general state- 
ment, he would, in order to adopt himself 
to the usual course, follow him in a similar 
line with respect to Ireland; but that it 
was necessary that he should state the 
loan this day, and hoped its terms were 
such as would receive their fullest appro- 
bation. He then proceeded to state that 
the loan for 3,000,000/. in Ireland, had 
been contracted for on the following 


terms— : 
Interest. Sinking Fund. Tot. charge. 
901. 9s. Sperct. £330 £0180 £4 10 


g 30l.15s. 4 perct. 14 7 0 614 1109 








£477 1 413 5119 

The charge for interest for money re- 
ceived, heing to the public 4/. 7s. 7d. one- 
fifth per cent. and the total charge for in- 
terest and .sinking fund only 5/. 11s. 9d. 
This he would take upon him to say had 
been the best bargain made for the public 
fer many years, and with the sincerest 
feelings, he hoped it would prove fairly 
advantageous to those who had contracted 
for it; he could not avoid drawing the at- 
tention of the committee to the peculiar 
circumstance, of this being the largest 
loan ever made in Ireland; that the legal 
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interest in that part of the empire was 61. 
per cent; that the loan made in Eugland 
this year was smaller than usual, and much 
less than had been previously expected ; 
that the legal interest here was but 5 per 
cent.; and that, though the loan to this 
country was made on terms admitted by 
all as eminently advantageous, yet had 
the loan in Ireland been negociated at 
4s. 7d. less interest per cent, and 7s. per 
cent. less total charge to the public.. He 
hoped, therefore, to meet the full concur-. 
rence of the committee to the resolutions 
which he had to propose thereon, and felt 
it unnecessary to detain them by any 
more lengthened statements, reserving 
himself for any observations which might 
be made, or any further information which 
might be demanded on the subject. 

The Resolution was then put and agreed’ 
to, that a sum not exceeding 3,000,000/. 
be raised by annuities in Ireland, for the 
service of that country. The Report was 
ordered to be brought up on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 20. 


Visit or Tae Kino or Prussia, Mar- 
SHAL Biucuer, &c. TO THE House oF 
Peers.| From two o’clock till four, many 
ladies were introduced into the body of 
the House, and sat upon the peers’ 
benches. There were not many peers 
present, but most of them had on their 
robes, and waited the visit of the king of 
Prussia, the princes of Prussia, and their 
distinguished attendants. About five 
o’clock, his Majesty the king of Prussia, 
attended by his two sons and marshal 
Blucher, entered the House by the Prince 
Regent’s door, and took his seat on the 
right of the Prince of Wales’s chair. 
Marshal Blucher stood beside his majesty, 
and frequently conversed with him. The 
two royal princes sat near the bench of 
bishops, on the right of the throne. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the marquis of Camden, 
then took their seats in their robes, as the 
royal commissioners, on the bench in front 
of the throne. The Commons being sent 
for, they shortly appeared at the bar, toa 
very great number, with the Speaker at 
their head. The royal assent was then 
declared, ‘in the usual form, to the Irish 
Exchequer Bills’ Bill; and to a few other 
Bills of a private or local nature. Ina 
few minutes afier the king of Prussia, and 
some of the royal suite retired. 
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The Earl of Liverpool, adverting to the 
order, which stood for Thursday, for the 
consideration of the Treaty of Peace, ob- 
served, that it might be inconvenient for 
many of their lordships to attend on that 
day. He should therefore move to dis- 
charge the present order, and that one 
should be made for taking the Treaty into 
consideration on to-morrow se’nnight. 
This being moved, was accordingly done, 
and their lordships were ordered to be 
summoned for Tuesday the 28th. 

Earl Stanhope rose and said, that ‘as 
there were then many persons in the 
House, some good persons too, he should 
call their attention to a subject of great 
public importance, which he had intro- 
duced on a former evening, namely, the 
abuses alleged to exist in Gloucester gaol ; 
but as the topic must be new to many 
who were present, he should move that the 
Petition of John Perryn be now read. 
The Clerk was accordingly proceeding 
to read the Petition, when 

Lord Kenyon rose and moved the standing 
order for the exclusion of strangers ;— 
this was enforced, and, consequently, the 
numerous assemblage of members who 
still remained below the bar, for the pur- 
pose of getting a more distinct view of the 
illustrious visitants, the ladies who were 
seated in the body of the House, and the 
yang 4 strangers, were obliged to with- 

raw. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 20. 


Petition oF Mr. Morais, conFIneD 
in Lincotn Gaot.] Sir Samuel Romilly 
presented a Petition from Mr. Robert 
Morris, confined in Lincoln gaol, com- 
plaining of various hardships and griev- 
ances endured by him therein. The pe- 
titioner had been many years confined as 
a debtor to the crown, but, during the 
period of his confinement, he had com- 
mitted a misdemeanor in assaulting one of 
the turnkeys. For this offence he had 
been convicted, and was sentenced to one 

ear’s close confinement. It happened 
that this Robert Morris had been one of 
the principal, witnesses against the gaoler 
of Lincoln castle, when the general regula- 
tion and management of that’ prison was 
under enquiry by a commission appointed 
by that House, and now since his convic- 
tion, he had become entirely at the mercy 
of the man he had so deeply offended by 
his evidence. The consequent hardships 
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he was made to suffer by him constituted 
the main allegations of the petition. Sir 
S. Romilly said, he should only move at 
present, that it should lie on the table, 
trusting that the magistrates of Lincoln- 
shire, who visited the county gaol, would 
examine into the merits of the case, and 
afford redress ifit called forredress. Should 
such not be the case, he reserved to him- 
self the right of bringing the matter for- 
ward at any future period. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Captain Mansy’s ExPERIMENTS FOR 
PRESERVING THE Lives OF SEAMEN.| Mr, 
Rose said, it was his intention to have 
moved that the House should on this day 
take into consideration the report of the 
committee appointed to enquire into the 
merits of captain Manby’s invention for 
preserving the lives of seamen in cases of 
shipwreck. The right hon. gentleman 
then went into a detail of the merits of the 
invention. Captain Manby had been in- 


structed to examine, for the purpose of 


discovering those tracts of the coast where 
his apparatus could be used. After a par- 
ticular survey, it appeared that it could 
be used on every part of the coast of the 
kingdom. It had also been computed 
that the expence of providing the ap- 
paratus at stations all round the island of 
Great Britain, would not exceed 75,0001. 
He concluded by moving, that the report 
be referred to the committee of supply, 
which was ordered accordingly. 


Tue Princess Caartotte or Wates.} 
Sir M. W. Ridley rose, and said that, 
seeing a right hon. gentleman in his place, 
he was anxious to ask him a question rela- 
tive to a circumstance of the utmost im] 
portanee to the interests of this country, 
He alluded to the intended marriage of ber 
royal highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales with the hereditary Prince of 
Orange, a record of which intended mar- 
riage was already on the Journals of that 
House. Whenever that question should 
be brought before parliament, it would, 
from its extreme importance, necessarily 
occupy their attention very largely ; and 
he was therefore the more anxious tod 
know, at this advanced period of the ses 
sion, whether it was the intent'~», of minis- 
ters to make. any speedy con. :unication 
to the House upon the subjew : (Hear! 
hear !) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
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could give no other answer to the question 
of the hon. baronet than to say, that the 
ministers of his Royal Highness had re- 
ceived no authority to make any commu- 
nication to parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread rose and said, it was im- 
possible the answer they had just heard 
from the right hon gentleman could satisfy 
either that House or the country at large. 
It had been solemnly announced by the 
Sovereign Prince of the United Nether- 
Jands to his own people, that an alliance 
was about to take place between his son 
and her royal highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales; and it had been pro- 
claimed by her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales, in her communication to that 
House, now entered upon their Journals, 
that the illustrious heir of the House of 
Orange had announced himself to her as 
her future son-in-law. Questions upon 
this most important subject had been 
asked from time to time, but they had 
never been answered: they were uni- 
formly evaded by ministers. But he 
thought the time was now come when that 
House should no longer suffer itself to be 
treated with that disrespect. (Hear, 
hear !) 


Mr. Batkurst rose to order. He did not 


think it exactly right, when ministers had 
declared they had no commission to make 
any communication to the House, that a 
discussion should be prematurely forced 


on. Such a practice was both incon- 
venient and irregular. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he would put 
the matter in a shape which would render 
it regular, by concluding with a motion. 
He repeated, that the House of Commons 
had been treated disrespectfully. If mi- 
nisters, in so important a case, and after 
such a lapse of time, had no authority to 
communicate to the House the state of the 
proceeding, it became the House to inter- 
fere, and to address his royal highness the 
Prince Regent to give authority for such 
acommunication. The right hon. gentle- 
man opposite had not denied that the 
assertion in her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales’s Letter, of the intended marriage 
of her royal daughter with the hereditary 
Prince of Orange, was true, It had, how- 
ever, been publicly reported, and was as 
publicly believed, that the intended mar- 
riage, which, with the concurrence of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, had 
been so long proceeding, was suddenly at 
an.end. The grounds had even been 
stated, on which it had terminated ; and 
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those grounds were so intimately connected 
with the question which was to be brought 
forward by an hon. gentleman to-morrow, 
that it was of material importance to the 
House to know the fact; and to be in- 
formed, if the intention was put aside, on 
what grounds that had occurred. It had 
been generally stated, and it had been 
generally believed, that circumstances 
closely connected with the object of the 
hon. gentleman’s motion, were the cause 
of that which had taken place. It had 
been stated that day, in the very streets, 
that her royal highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales had declined any fur- 
ther proceeding in the intended marriage, 
on account of the situation of her royal 
mother. (Hear! hear!) If that was the 
case, it undoubtedly must endear her Royal 
Highness to every generous and feeling 
heart. It would prove that the subject on 
which the House were not to touch, as too 
delicate for their investigation, had risen 
to such great political importance, that it 
might, very possibly, operate to prevent 
this most beneficial and desirable union. 
In order to ascertain the fact, the hon. 
baronet had proposed a question to the 
right -hon. gentleman, which had been 
very unsatisfactorily evaded. He was 
sure that the right hon. gentleman and his 
colleagues could not be disposed to push 
the discussion of a subject so interesting 
and important to the close of the session ; 
and nothing was more certain, than that 
after the business of next week, no great 
attendance could be expected in parlia- 
ment. In the hope, therefore, of obtain- 
ing satisfactory information; or at least, 
with the determination that his wish to 
do so should be recorded in the Journais, 
he would move, “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, praying, that he would 
be graciously pleased to acquaint the 
House, if there was any treaty of marriage 
on foot between her royal highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, and the He- 
reditary Prince of Orange.” 

Sir M. W. Ridley seconded the motion; 
He had flattered himself, that the answer 
to the question which he had put to’ the 
right hon. gentleman, would have proved 
satisfactory. As that, unfortunately, had 
not been the case, he was gratified to find 
the subject taken up by one who was so 
much more able to do justice to it than 
himself. His hon. friend had stated many 
reasons for expecting that the House 
would be put in possession of some infore 
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mation on the subject; another, which 
he (sir M. W. Ridley,) had heard, and 
which still more convinced him of the ex- 
pediency of bringing the subject under 
the consideration of parliament, was the 
report, that in the event of the marriage 
taking place, her Royal Highness might 
be induced to quit the country. This 
supposition rendered him more than ordi- 
narily anxious that the real state and na- 
ture of the whole proceeding should be 
Jaid before the House. 

Mr. Stephen said, that the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Whitbread) had redeemed him- 
self from the charge of disorder, by re- 
ducing his observations to a formal mo- 
tion. If every thing that was within the 
rules of order, was also within the rules of 
propriety—within the rales of delicacy— 
within the rules of public decency—then 
the hon. gentleman’s conduct might have 
been not only orderly, but it might have 
been delicate, it might have been decent, 
and for ought he knew, it might have been 
discreet. But if, in defending himself 
from the charge of disorder, the hon. 
gentleman had exposed himself to other 
imputations—if it should be the opinion 
of a great majority of the House that he 
had not exculpated himself from all im- 


propriety, by the mere reduction of his 
observations into a formal motion, then he 
(Mr. S.) must regagd that motion as the 
most indiscreet, as the most indelicate, as 
the most indecent—(Order, order !) 
Mr. Whitbread spoke to order. 
were certain words which he took to be 


There 


parliamentarily disorderly. He assured 
the House and the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, that if the words which he had used 
were such as it was orderly to use in de- 
bate, they would not offend him. “ Im- 
proper,” he conceived to be a parliamen- 
tary term ; but the use of the word “ inde- 
cent” was, in his opinion, a transgression 
of the ordinary language of that House. 
It was a word which, under any circum- 
stances, he would not have applied to the 
hon. and learned gentleman, and he hoped 
the House would not allow any hon. gen- 
tleman to apply it to him. 

Mr. Stephen expressed his surprise at 
the interruption which he had experienced, 
because he was sure it must be in the me- 
mory of every one who heard him, that 
** indecency” was a charge as often ad- 
duced by the other side of the House, 
against a motion made by their political 
opponents, as any other. The hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that he would not impute 
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indecency to him, and that he trusted, in 
return, not to be so charged himself. Bat 
the fact was, that he had not applied the 
word “ indecency” to the hon. gentle- 
man, but only to-his proposition. He 
certainly was not aware that it was unpar- 
liamentary to state that any proposition 
was improper, was indiscreet, and was 
indecent ; and unless he heard otherwise 
from the chair, whose instruction he re- 
quested on the subject, he should continue 
to use such terms, as justly applicable to 
the hon. gentleman’s motion. 

The Speaker observed, that if he had 
understood the phrase used by the hon. 
and learned gentleman to be applied per- 
sonally, he should have thought it highly 
disorderly : but as simply descriptive of 
any proposition that might be submitted 
to the House, it did not appear to him to 
offend against the laws of parliamentary 
debate. 

Mr. Whitbread, on the understanding 
that the word was not intended to be per- 
sonal, expressed himself quite satisfied 
with the Speaker’s decision. 

Mr. Stephen repeated, that his observa- 
tions were not intended to apply to the 
hon. gentleman, but to his proposition; 
which he would again say, was most in- 
discreet, most indelicate, and most inde- 
cent. And this he would assert, not only 
with regard to the proposition itself, but 
with regard to some of the circumstances 
stated by the hon. gentleman in support of 
it. What the fact was the House knew not, 
The hon, gentleman assumed it ; but was 
parliament, upon the strength of that as- 
sumption, not only to break in upon the 
sanctity and delicacy of conjugal relation, 
but also upon al! those of a parental na- 
ture? As well as being most indelicate, 
the proposition made by the hon. gentle- 
man, was most wanton; for he himself 
stated that the intended engagement, 
which was the object of it, had been re- 
linquished. Would it be to treat rank and 
sex with respect to drag into public view 
allthe delicate circumstances of a proceed- 
ing, which, according to the hon. gentle 
man’s own declaration, was not likely to 
be completed? What would the hom 
gentleman think of such a proposition if 
it regarded his sister or his daughter? 
Was it compatible with the attention due 
to the delicacy of the female character, to 
expose all the circumstances of an abor- 
tive negociation, such as that which the 
hon. gentleman had described? And this; 
after it had been distinctly stated by the 
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Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer, that his 
Majesty’s ministers were authorised not to 
make any communication to parliament 
on the subject (hear, hear!). He under- 
stood the cause of the cheer from the hon. 
gentleman opposite, He had inadvert- 
ently misplaced a word—he had said, that 
his Majesty’s ministers were authorised 
not to make any communication, instead 
of having said that they were not autho- 
rised to make any communication.’ He 
was not afraid of any such wretched hosti- 
lity, however clamorous. It would only 
recoil on those from whom it proceeded. 
If ever there was a motion which required 
a regular notice ; if ever there was a case 
in which the House ought to have time for. 
consideration ; if ever there was a subject 
on which ministers should bave an oppor- 
‘tunity afforded them for digesting their 
answer, it was the present. It was under 
the impression of this conviction, that 
although he saw his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, preparing 
to rise, he had ventured to claim the at- 
tention of the House. It was most unfair 


to take his Majesty’s ministers in this 
manner by surprise, and suddenly to place 
them in a situation of difficulty; for no 
other purpose than to afford the hon. gen- 


tleman a vehicle for observations which it 
would have been much better he had 
never uttered, 

Mr. Robinson was of opinion, that much 
unnecessary warmth had been exhibited 
in this discussion—a discussion which took 
place solely because one hon. gentleman 
having asked a question, and having been 
told that his Majesty’s ministers were not 
authorised to make any communication to 
parliament on the subject, another hon. 
gentleman thought proper to make a nio- 
tion relative to a proceeding, of which the 
House, as a House of Parliament, had \no 
knowledge whatever. If his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent had made any 
communication to the House on the sub- 
ject, and if a considerable period had 
elapsed since that communication, there 
might be some ground to call-on parlia- 
ment to acquiesce in the hon. gentleman’s 
motion. But as far as he knew, the House, 
as a House, were not aware even of the 
existence of such a negociation as that 
which had been alluded to. No worse 
treason could possibly be brought forward 
to induce the House to interfere in such a 
delicate subject. than the stories, which, 
according to the hon, gentleman, were 
bawked about the streets with respect. to 
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it; except, indeed, it were that singular 
one described by the hon. baronet-as par- 
ticularly operative upon his mind—name- 
ly, the report, that if the marriage were 
concluded, her Royal Highness would be 
induced to leave the country. Surely, 
when it was asserted that the negociation 
for the matriage was broken off, this last 
reason for enquiring into the subject be- 
came extremely futile and absurd. There 
could be no necessity for any precipita- 
tion or warmth in the business. If the 
hon. gentleman thought in the present 
stage of the proceeding (whatever it might 
be) that it was expedient for parliament to 
interfere, at least let him give the House 
time-to cool, and ministers, who were re- 
sponsible for the advice which they might 
give on the subject, opportunity to afford 
to it all the consideration’ which its im- 
ortance demanded. 

Sir M. W. Ridley explained. What he 
had stated was; that he understood, in the 
event of the marriage having taken place, 
her Royal Highness would: have quitted 
the country—a circumstance of such im- 
portance, that the sooner it was brought 
forward in parliament the better. 

Mr. Horner agreed entirely with his 
hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) as to the ex- 
treme importance of the subject, both as 
affecting the illustrious character more 
immediately concerned, and as involving 
in it some of the greatest interests of the 
state. But while he agreed with his hon. 
friend as to the importance of the ques- 
tion, it was impossible for him to deny the 
truth of what had been said by others as 
to the propriety of greater deliberation, 
and an extended notice of the discussion, 
He was not presumptuous enough to sup- 
pose that his hon. friend stood in need of 
his advice to shape his parliamentary con- 
duct, but he earnestly recommended to 
him to postpone his motion until the 
House should be beiter prepared, and in 
better temper to discuss it; letting that 
which had passed stand for a notice, not 
doubting, that whenever it might be 
brought forward, he, viewing the subject 
in the same light as that in which it was 
seen by his hon. friend, should concur 
most cordialiy in his proposition. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that there was 
no one to whose advice he would sooner 
listen than his hon and learned friend 
who had just spoken, and no one to whose 


advice he was less disposed to attend than 


the hon. and learned gentleman opposite. 
As to the qualities of moderation, pro- 
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priety and discretion, he would go to the 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Robinson) 
for them; he would go for them to his 
hon. and Jearned friend behind him (Mr, 
Horner) ; buat in his search he would 
avoid and run out of the way of the hon. 
and learned gentleman opposite (Mr. Ste- 
phen). . He would abstain from noticing a 
word of what had fallen from that hon. 
and learned gentleman. He wished to 
forget it; but he could assure him thathe 
did not care a straw about it. With re- 
spect to the suddenness of his motion, it 
should be recollected that the occasion 
was as sudden. His hon. friend, without 
the slightest concert with him, had put a 
question to the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, on which that right hon. gentleman 
had thought proper to remain mute. Upon 
this he (Mr. W.) had availed himself of 
one of the most useful and important pri- 
vileges of a member of that House—that 
of raising an immediate question—in order 
to enable him to make the observations 
which appeared to him to be necessary on 
the subject. Having done this, he was 
perfectly ready to wave any further pro- 
ceeding, never having seriously meant to 
take the question out of his hon. friend’s 
hands. With the leave of the House, 
therefore, he would withdraw his motion, 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 


Serrits’ Intercourse Bitt.] The House 
went into a committee on the Spirits In- 
tercourse Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was intended to propose only a temporary 
measure for the intercourse of Irish spirits 
with this country. The intercourse was 
to be allowed without any drawback, and 
the form of the Act would be very nearly 
the same as that of 1811. He would 
therefore move, that the Chairman be di- 
rected to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to regulate the trade in spirits between 
Great Britain and Ireland reciprocally, 
for a time to be limited. 

Mr. W. Smith was anxious to know, 
from his right hon. friend, whether he in- 
tended, by the measure he was about to 
submit to the House, to permit Irish spirits, 
already manufactured, to be imported into 
this country, while none could be exported 
from this country to Ireland ? If this was 
to be the effect of the Bill, which, as the 
law at present stood, it did appear to him 
would be the case, it would produce a 
very extraordinary sort of reciprocity ; 
for it could not be concealed, that all the 
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benefit would be derived by the Irish dis. 
tiller, while the English distiller would be 
subjected to the most serious disadvantages, 
Sir J. Newport did not know of any 
law, by which the English distiller could 
be prevented from exporting his spirits to 
Ireland. The fact was, that the English 
manufacturer, who, for several years, had 
a monopoly of the spirit market, in con. 
sequence of the continuance of the act of 
suspension, in direct violation of the 
articles of Union, had no spirits to send 
to Ireland. The observations of his hon, 
friend appeared to him to be premature. 
He ought not to have offered them until 
the measure of the right hon. gentleman 
was fairly before the House. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman had merely proposed, that 
the House should be requested to grant 
leave to bring in a Bill on the subject of 
the spirit intercourse; and he expressed 
himself willing to give up the measure of 
suspension, which his hon. friend was 
anxious to continue for a short time. Now, 
the effect of such a proceeding would be, 
that if a committee were now appointed 
to enquire into the expediency of con- 
tinuing the Suspension Act, the report 
could not be made until a period so late 
in the session, as to render it very unlikely 
that an attendance of members, particu: 
larly of those who represented the sister 
country, could be procured, sufficiently 
numerous to discuss a matter of so much 
importance. 
ther, the Suspension Act had been kept in 
force, from the year 1806 to the present 
moment; and it would be monstrous if 
it were permitted to exist any longer. 
He called upon the House to act with 
justice towards that country, which had 
no separate legislature of its own; and 
which, at the period of the Union, threw 
itself on the good faith of Great Britain. 
Mr. Huskisson said, that for years they 
had laboured under very great difficulties, 
with respect to the spirits intercourse be: 
tween the two countries, and but little 
progress had been made in removing them, 
Committees had been, from time to time, 
appointed, to investigate the true princi 
ples of reciprocity. Now, the difficulty 
was, not to point out the irregularities 
that existed, but to find proper remedies 
for them. He was convinced, that until 
some regulation was adopted to tax Irish 
spirits as it was taxed in this country, 
not according to the quantity, but the 
strength of the liquor, the Irish manufac- 
turer would have so great an advantage 
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over the English, as to destroy any thing 
like a reciprocity of benefit, in this branch 
of trade. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald deprecated any dis- 
cussion on this subject until the measure 
of his right hon, friend was before the 
House; he would, however, make one or 
two observations on what had fallen from 
the hon. gentleman who had spoke last, 
lest, if they passed without comment, they 
might create unpleasant feelings abroad. 
The hon. gentleman said, that there could 
be no reciprocity between the two coun- 
tries, with respect to the intercourse of 
spirits, unless the system on which distil- 
lation was pursued in Ireland was assimi- 
lated to that adopted in England. Now, 
he never would depart from this principle, 
either with reference to the present, or 
any other measure affecting the sister 
country, that England had no right to de- 
mand of the Irish manufacturer, that the 
system on which a manufacture was car- 
ried on, which was not interfered with at 
the time of the Union, should be assimi- 
Jated to that adopted in the same manu- 
facture here. The hon. gentleman had 
stated, that the English distiller had made 
a great quantity of spirits, under the im- 
pression that the Suspension Act would be 
continued. Now, he did not think this 
could be the case, for when the Bill now 
about to expire, was brought in by himself, 
it was‘known to be only atemporary mea- 
sure, arising from peculiar circumstances. 
In conclusion, the right hon. geritleman 
observed, that he was about to propose 
such an increase to the duty on distilla- 
tion in Ireland, as would bring the situa- 
tion of the English and Irish distiller more 
upon an equality.’ 

Sir J. Newport said, the English distil- 
lers had no right to act upon any such 
presumption ; they might have supposed, 
beeause the Bill now about to expire, had 
been continued from session to session, 
that therefore it would be again intro- 
duced. But. surely, this circumstance 
ought not to influence the conduct of the 
House. It was at the request of the 
English distilleries that the Spirits’ Ware- 
housing Act was passed. They found 
that it was not sufficient to prevent the 
Irish distiller from entering into compe- 
tition with them, and then they called for 
another measure. In short, it appeared as 
if nothing less would satisfy them, but the 
total abrogation of the intercourse in 
spirits between the two countries. He 
would have been extremely glad if the 
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noble lord (Castlereagh) were in_ his 

place, to state to the House what he had, 

a few days ago, communicated to him 

(sir John Newport) as the sentiments of 
Mr. Pitt, on this subject. Mr. Pitt, in 

conversation with his lordship, said, « I 

am aware, that, in the article of spirits 

intercourse, the act of Union is so framed, 

as to give a very great advantage to Ire- 

land. She must look to that article for a 

compensation for what she will Jose in 

other manufactures.” This statement the 

noble lord would make to the House if he 

were in his place; and it showed beyond ~ 
a doubt, that the advantage which was 

likely to accrue to Ireland on this point, 

was not unforeseen by those who drew up 

the Act of Union. Now, if this was the 

feeling of those who recommended the 

measure, he would ask of the House, was 

it right to call upon Ireland to give up the 

benefit which was proposed by the Act of 
Union, and to remain contented with the 

inconveniencies and disadvantages it cre- 

ated? He believed, many gentlemen were 

of opinion, that such should be the po- 

licy adopted towards that country ; for he 

had heard an hon. member, in a com- 
mittee, declare, that, though he believed 

Ireland had a right, under the Act of 
Union, to these advantages, yet, as it would 
operate against the English and Scotch 

distilleries, she ought to surrender them. 

The same doctrine was acted upon by 

many other gentlemen, though not so 

openly avowed. But, when such a posi- 
tion was unblushingly laid down by an 

hon. member for North Britain, he need 

not wonder at the manner in which sub- 
jects, connected with the interests of Ire- 

land, were often treated in that House. 

The right hon. baronet concluded by 

conjuring the House to act with strict jus- 

tice and integrity towards the sister 
country. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that having been, 
in a considerable degree, a party to the 
transactions connected with the question 
of the Union, and having heard Mr. 
Pitt’s opinion, over and over again, he had 
every reason to believe, that the right 
hon. baronet was totally mistaken, from 
beginning to end, with respect to the 
statement which he alleged Mr. Pitt to 
have made on the subject of the spirits’ 
intercourse. Not a single word so attri- 
buted by him to Mr. Pitt, did he think 
ever fell from that right hon. gentleman’s 
lips. The conclusion of the right hon, 
haneaet's speech was entirely ad misericor- 

(1) 
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diam. For his own part, he would adhere 
to the argumenium ad justitiam; and, when 

- the measure came to be debated, he would 
fully express his opinion on the subject of 
the spirits’ intercourse. 

Sir John Newport begged it to be under- 
stood, that he would never plead the cause 
of Ireland, ad misericordiam, to Great Bri- 
tain, or to any other country on the face of 
the globe. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald contended, that the 
statement made by the right hon. baronet 
could not be considered as merely founded 
on hearsay, after a lapse of fourteen years. 
It was not of that vague and indistinct 
nature which the hon. getitleman seemed 
to suppose—that statement came from the 
noble lord who recommended the measure 
of Union in Ireland, and, therefore, car- 
ried considerable authority with it. In 
the present stage of the business, he 
thought it would be niost convenient for 
all parties if the discussion were deferred. 

Mr. Philipps was friendly to the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, and therefore he could 
hot agree, that, forthe purpose of securing 
the Irish distiller, millions of money, ex- 
pended in the English distilleries, should 
be, in a manner, lost to the proprietors. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, from what they had 
heard that evening, it was manifest that a 
good deal of irritation subsisted between 
the different parties interested in this mea- 
sure; and the longer it was delayed, the 
greater would that irritation become. In- 
deed, this business ought not to have been 
postponed so long; it should have been 
completed before this time. Now, with 
respect to what Mr. Pitt or other persons 
might have said, although from the situa- 
tion in which that right hon. gentleman 
and the noble lord stood, the testimony 
borne by him must be allowed to have 
some weight, yet the question to which it 
referred was not to be decided on that 
testimony. It was to be decided by law 
— it was to be decided by the Act of Union. 
The Act of Union was not an ordinary 
law; it was a law containing the compact 
between two nations, each of them having 
a parliament by which it was governed ; 
and the question was not, whether the 
articles of that compact were for the ad- 
vantage of England or of Ireland. No 
matter on which side the advantage pre- 
ponderated, the Act ought to be strictly 
fulfilled ; and England would receive very 
little compensation, if she violated this law, 
for the purpose of imparting a benefit to 
any branch of her own manufactures. 

* 
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Such a proceeding would be a breach of 
public faith, and must destroy all confi. 
dence between the two countries. He, 
therefore, besought the House to weigh 
well every measure connected with the 
Act of Union; for the character of the 
House and the faith of the country were 
at stake wherever it was concerned: What 
ever the House conceived to be the true 
meaning of that Act, ought to be rigidly 
observed; and England, he was convinced, 
never could be recompensed for commit. 
ing a violation of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exehequer said, né 
gentleman had a greater respect or veneras 
tion for the Act of Union than he had, and 
no person was more sincerely determined 
to support it; but on account of certain 
ambiguities in that act, they were obliged, 
at times, to have recourse to temporary 
measures, for the purpose of carrying its 
provisions fairly into effect. The measure 
he was about to introduce was founded on 
principles of reciprocity and justice; and 
if it could not be supported on those prin 
ciples he would be ready to abandon it, 

After a few words from Mr. Finlay, 
who spoke in favour of the Scotch distil 
lers, the motion was agreed to, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 21. 
GioucestTer Gao.] Earl Stanhope rose 
to make his motion relative to the Petition 
of John Perryn, a prisoner confined in 


Gloucester Gaol. Their lordships would 
recollect, he said, that they had already 
agreed to the Petition lying on the table 
They had also founded a proceeding upon 
it, for they had ordered the rules and 
regulations hung up in the prison to be 
laid before the House, a proof that they 
intended to go into the matter of the Pe 
tition. One of the allegations in it was, 
that all letters sent to or from persons con 
fined in the gaol (debtors not excepted) 
were opened, and sometimes detained by 
order of the gaoler, The prisoner also 
stated himself to be debarred free inter- 
course with his legal advisers. Now, in 
such a situation, he would be glad to know 
how the prisoner in this free country could 
have his remedy at common law; and he 
should be glad if any noble lord, who 
thought it possible, would inform the 
House how that remedy could reach him 
through this interruption of correspondence 
with his friends, and privation of legal 
adviee, The noble earl said it was his 
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intention to move for a committee to en- 
quire into. the truth of the allegations in 
the Petition, and also for witnesses to esta- 
blish their truth or falsehood, for without 
witnesses, it was impossible to know whe- 
ther they were true or false. And the 
first witness he should move for was a very 
respectable justice of the peace, Mr. 
Cooper, who was a friend of the gaoler, 
Mr. Cunningham, In the case of a letter 
addressed to him (lord Stanhope,) which 
the gaoler had been defied to open at his 
peril, Cooper had said it was the invariable 
practice of the gaol to open letters, but 
advised Cunningham not to open it. He 
therefore thought this justice of the peace 
a very proper person to prove this part of 
the allegation. His lordship here quoted 
the 9th of queen Anne, to shew that the 
opening, or detaining of letters, either at 
the Post-office, or by any other persons 
employed to deliver them, was illegal, and 
contrary to act of parliament. He need 
rot, however, have appealed to any act of 
parliament, for he believed that no member 
of that House, whether he was a lawyer or 
not a lawyer, would contend that the 
gaoler had any authority to open or detain 
the letters of the prisoners. His lordship 


said, that the first order he had moved, the 
laying the Petition on the table, had been 


-complied with ; he should now move, That 
the case of John Perryn be referred to a 
committee of the members of the House, 
who had attended this session. 

The Earl of Liverpool conceived that 
any petition of this nature ought to be re- 
ceived with great caution and delicacy by 
the House, as otherwise their lordships’ 
time might be wholly taken up with en- 
guiries into complaints of individual griev- 
ance. ‘To shew how very groundless such 
complaints often were, he might refer to 
the cases of the Lincoln and Lancaster 
gaols, the report on which, by a most 
respectable commission appointed for the 
purpose, contained a complete refutation 
of every charge brought forward by the 
petitioners. As far as their lordships 
could rely on general reputation, no gaol 
was better conducted than the one against 
which the present accusation was pre- 
ferred ; it was considered as a model for 
institutions of this sort, and was under the 
direction of some highly respectable 
Magistrates, who paid the most humane 
attention to the treatment and comfort of 
the prisoners. He should not give any 
opinion on the legality of the conduct 
charged on the gaoler, by the Petition, but 
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he had no doubt that if proper application 
were made to the executive government, 
which he thought was always the first step 
to be adopted, the subject would undergo 
a thorough examination at the Secretary of 
State’s office, and till this were done, or 
some stronger ground laid than that con- 
tained in the Petition, he should resist the 
motion of the noble lord for parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Earl Grey thought it not right to ex- 
clude any individual, who might possibly 
be aggrieved, from the redress which it 
was in the power of that House to afford 
them, because it might sometimes be at- 
tended with inconvenience, nor could he 
subscribe to the doctrine of the noble lord 
opposite, that it was always proper to refer 
such complaints, in the first instance, to 
the executive government. He did not, 
therefore, think the objections, which had 
been stated, sufficient to prevent their 
lordships from going into the enquiry. 
Now, what was the question before. the 
House? It was not whether the prison at 
Gloucester was in general well or ill 
regulated ; but a particular case was 
brought forward of an individual, who 
stated himself to be unjustly and arbitra- 
rily deprived of the intercourse of bis 
friends, as well as debarred from access to 
professional advice. Now he did expect 
that some noble lord, possessing a local 
knowledge of the transactions, would have 
come forward to satisfy their lordships’ 
minds, by contradicting the allegations of 
the Pet:tion, or explaining them in such a 
manner as to do away any serious ground 
of complaint. Till such contradiction or 
explanation were offered, he should no: 
think himself justified in not voting fo 
the motion for enquiry; or if any thing 
were wanting to confirm him in this opi- 
nion, it would be the statement of the 
noble earl who spoke last, with respect to 
the result of the enquiries into the state of 
the Lancaster and Lincoln prisons, a most 
satisfactory and excellent result, which it 
would, however, have been impossible to 
have obtained without a regular enquiry 
into those pretended abuses which were 
thus shewn not to exist. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that many 
other charges and complaints were, very 
improperly, mixed up in the Petition, 
with the two which the noble lord had 
shewn his judgment in selecting from the 
rest. He did not know of any better 
mode of ascertaining the truth of such 
complaints, when brought before their 
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lordships, than by the appointment of a 
solemn commission: to enquire into the 
facts. But parliament would not be war- 
ranted in proceeding to so solemn a step, 
without having very solid grounds of in- 
justice and oppression laid before them. 
He agreed with the noble earl, that it did 
not require any reference to a particular 
act of parliament to prove the illegality of 
detaining the prisoner’s letters. 
also an undoubted right to have free access 
to legal advice. But then there were cases 
in which it often happened that persons 
were admitted under this pretext for a 


He had | 
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the general good management of the gaol 
at Gloucester was a sufficient ground for 
resisting enquiry into the specific abuses 
which were alleged. It was like what he 
had read in a comedy—that a man’s 
having a good character only enabled him 


_to commit bad actions with impanity, 





very different and improper purpose. | 
His lordship then read some of the other | 
| grievance, a great deal of imaginary 


allegations in the Petition, as that the 


prisoners were locked up from five in the | 
evening to eight next day, that they had | 


no firing, that knives and forks were not 
allowed them, “ whereby man, the image 
of God, is compelled to gnaw his food like 
the dogs.”? His lordship concluded with 
observing, that he believed any noble lord 
who read the whole of the Petition through, 


The style of the petition had been 
severely commented on by the noble 
lord on the woolsack. He had no doubt 
that if the petitioner had had the assist. 
ance of the language and eloquence of the 
noble lord, he would have presented a 
much more unexceptionable petition, 
But were their lordships to reject a pe- 
tition because it had mixed up with a real 


grievance, ill expressed ? He knew of but 
two grounds for resisting such a motion 
as the present: first, ‘That the facts are 
greatly exaggerated, and that the abuses 
do not exist; second, That what is com- 
plained of as an abuse is not really such, 
Neither of these applied to the present 
case. There was some inconvenience at- 


would have little doubt, from its style and , tending the calling of witnesses, but this in 
manner, that parliament ought to have | his judgment was greatly overbalanced by 


farther grounds before they consented toa 
committee. 
Lord Holland was of opinion, that if 


| 
| 


the general satisfaction and security 
forded to the country by the knowledge 
that parliament was always ready to en- 


any matter of petition was brought before | quire into, and redress the grievances of 


their lordships, the proper mode was to 
go into a committee. If indeed, any 
noble lord stood up to contradict the facts 
stated in the Petition, or if, admitting those 
facts, they were denied to be improper or 
illegal, then, but not otherwise, there 
might be ground to deliberate before they 
granted a committee. But the noble lord 
opposite had stated cases in which enquiry 
had been instituted, and in which it had 
appeared that the complaints were -un- 
founded, or greatly exaggerated. Was 
this a sufficient ground for suspending all 
enquiry in future? If so, the right of in- 
dividuals to petition that House was a 
mere mockery. He should certainly con- 
sider it as a shrinking from their duty, if 
they suffered any such complaints to be 
referred to any other tribunal. He re- 
membered the time when the petitions 
from the Cold Bath-Fields were presented. 
They were told then by the Secretary of 
State, as they were told now, that it 
would be better to leave it to the exe- 
cutive government to enquire into, and 
correct the evil. They waited two or 
three years, and then found that greater 
abuses existed than had ever been com- 


plained of. He did not apprehend that 


| individuals, who appealed to its justice 





, and its humanity. 


Earl Bathurst stated, that the magis- 
trates in the neighbourhood had enquired 
into the complaints in the Petition, and 
had come to the conclusion that there were 
no grounds for them. The custom of 
opening the letters of the prisoners had 
always been one of the regulations of the 
prison. Legal advice had also been al- 
lowed to the petitioner, and only im- 
proper persons had been refused admit- 
tance. 

Earl Stanhope said he was glad that the 
noble peer had confessed himself out of 
court; for he had admitted the very thing 
he wanted to prove, the enforcing an il- 
legal rule in the prison. His lordship 
descanted at some length on the hardships 
which persons confined for debt (which 
was the case of the petitioner) were 
doomed to suffer; and now they were to 
have the illegal hardship added to the rest, 
of having their letters opened and detained 
at the discretion of a gaoler, The nume- 
rous evils and vexations practised in out 
gaols justified an expression of a late his- 
torian, that this country was the island of 
Bastiles: for there were more of them in 
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England than in all Europe put together. 
There might be found persons to defend 
such practices, but if he were to do so, he 
should not be able to sleep on his pillow 
with a safe conscience. 

The Lord Chancellor put the question, 
and said that the Not Contents had it. 
Lord Stanhope said, the Contents must 
certainly have it. Upon which, the 
House divided—For the motion 6; 
Against it 24; Majority against it 18, 

Earl Stanhope then moved that Mr. 
Cooper, a justice of peace, and another, 
should be brought up as witnesses, Lord 
Holland asked whether it was intended 
that any enquiry or investigation should be 
made by the Secretary of State. It would 
be satisfactory that this should be done, as 
the motion had been rejected. Lord 
Liverpool did not pledge himself to any 
solemn investigation; but as soun as he 
could communicate with his noble friend, 
to whose department the matter belonged, 
he had no doubt that enquiries would be 
made to ascertain whether there existed 
any grounds for further proceedings. The 
motion for witnesses was also negatived, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 22.: 


Lorp CocuraNnE aNnD Mr. Cocurane 
JounstonE.] Mr. Broadhead moved, 
«“ That there be laid before this House, a 
copy of therecord of the proceedings upon 
an indictment in the courtof King’s Bench 
against the right hon. lord Cochrane and 
the hon. Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, 
members of this House.’’—Ordered. 


Mr. Le Marcuant.] Mr. A. Browne 
begged to enquire of an hon. gentleman 
whom he saw in his place, whether go- 
vernment had confirmed the appointment 
of Mr. Le Marchant. 

Mr. Goulburn replied, that as soon as 
the trial was finished, and the time had 
elapsed in which a new trial might have 
been moved for, he had received instrac- 
tions from lord Bathurst to inform Mr. Le 
Marchant that he was not considered a fit 
person forthesituation in question, and that 
another had been appointed in his room. 


Carprain Mansy.] Mr. Rose moved 
that the sum of 2,000/. should be voted to 
captain Manby, as a remuneration for his 
discovery, and a compensation for the ex- 
pences incurred in bringing it to perfec- 
ton. The right hon. gentleman stated, 
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that it was his intention, on a future occa- 
sion, to move for an Address to the Prince 
Regent, praying that captain Manby may 
be employed in furthering his own plans, 
by providing mortars, &c. at different 
stations along the coast. The Resolution 
was agreed to. 


Sranpinc Orpers RELATIvE TO Navi- 
GABLE Canats, &c.) Mr. Charles Dundas 
reported from the Committee appointed 
to take- into consideration the Standing 
Orders of this House, relative to Bills for 
making navigable canals, reservoirs, or 
aqueducts, or for improving the naviga- 
tion of rivers, and to report the same, 
with their opinion thereupon, to the House ; 
that they had considered the matters to 
them referred, and bad come to several 
Resolutions, which they had directed him 
to report to the House; and the same 
were read, as follow: 

1. Resolved, “ That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, That, when any applica- 
tion is intended to be made to the House, 
for leave to bring in a Bill for making any 
cut, canal, reservoir, or aqueduct, for the 
purpose of navigation, or for supplying 
any city, town, or place with water, or 
for varying, abridging, extending, or en- 
larging any such cut, canal, reservoir, or 
aqueduct already made, or for. making or 
improving the navigation of any river, or 
for continuing or amending any. act of 
parliament passed for any or either of 
those purposes, or for the increase or al- 
teration of the existing tolls, rates, or du- 
ties upon any such cut, canal, reservoir, 
aqueduct, or navigation, notices of such 
intended application be given. 

2. “ That such notices do contain the 
names of the parishes and townships from, 
in, through, and into, which any such 
cut, canal, reservoir, or aqueduct, is in- 
tended to be made, varied, abridged, ex- 
tended, or enlarged, or in which such 
river, or such part thereof as is intended 
to be made navigable, or the navigation 
thereof to be improved, is situated, and of 
the parishes and townships intended to be 
omitted by any Bill for amending any 
former Act, and shall specify for which 
of the before-mentioned objects such ap- 
plication is intended to be made; and if 
an increase or alteration in any existing 
tolls, rates, or duties, is intended to be 
proposed, the intention of proposing such 
increase or alteration be expressed therein. 

3. « That such notices be inserted three 
times in the months of August and Sep- 
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tember, or either of them, immediately 
preceding the session of parliament in 
which such application is intended to be 
made, in some one and the same news- 
paper of every county, in or through 
which any such cut, canal, reservoir, or 
aqueduct is intended to be made, or in 
which such cut, canal, reservoir, or aque- 
duct already made, is intended to be_va- 
ried, abridged, extended, or enlarged, or 
in which such river, or such part thereof 
as is intended to be made navigable, or 
the navigation thereof to be improved, is 
situated ; or, if there is no such paper 
printed therein, respectively, thep in the 
newspaper of some county adjoining or 
near thereto ; and that such notices (print- 
ed or written on paper), be affixed to the 
door of the sessions house, where the ge- 
neral quarter sessions of the peace shall 
be holden, for every county, riding, or 
division, in or threvgh which any such 
cut, canal, reservoir, or aqueduct is in- 
tended to be carried, or in which such 
cut, canal, reservoir, or aqueduct already 
made, is intended to be varied, abridged, 
extended, or enlarged, or in which such 
river, or such part thereof as is intended 
to be made navigable, or the navigation 
thereof to be improved, is situated, at the 
Michaelmas preceding the said session of 
parliament. 

4. “ That, when any application is in- 
tended to be made to the House, for leave 
to bring in a Bill for making any cut or 
canal, for the purposes of navigation or 
drainage, or for altering or amending any 
act of parliament passed for any of those 
purposes, within the great level of the 
fens, commonly called ‘‘The Bedford Level,’ 
a further notice of such intended applica- 
tion shall be given, in writing, to the cor- 
poration of the Bedford Level, in the 
months of August and September, or 
either of them, immediately preceding the 
session of parliament in which such appli- 
cation is intended to be made. 

5. “ That, in cases where application 
is intended to be made for a Bill for making 
any cut, canal, reservoir, or aqueduct, for 
the purpose of navigation, or for supply- 


ing any city, town, or place with water, 


or for varying, abridging, extending, or 
enlarging any such cut, canal, reservoir, 
or aqueduct already made, or authorized 
to be made, or for making or improving 
the navigation of any river, a map or plan, 
and section of such intended cut, canal, 
reservoir, aqueduct, or navigation, and 
also of any intended variation, abridge- 
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ment, extension, or enlargement of any 
cut, canal, reservoir, aqueduct, or naviga- 
tion already made, upon a scale of not 
less than three inches to a mile, so far as 
relates to the said cut, canal, reservoir, 
aqueduct, or navigation, of such variation, 
abridgement, extension, or enlargement, 
be deposited for public inspection at the 
office of the clerk of the peace of every 
county, riding, or division, in or through 
which such cut, canal, reservoir, aqueduct, 
or navigation, is intended to be made, or 
such variation, abridgement, extension, or 
enlargement is intended to be made, on 
or before the 30th September previous to 
the session of parliament in which such 
application is intended to be made, which 
map or plan shall describe the line or si- 
tuation of such intended cut, canal, re- 
servoir, aqueduct, or navigation, or of such 
intended variation, abridgement, extension, 
or enlargement, and the lands in or through 
which the same is intended to be made, 
together with a book of reference, con- 
taining a list of the names of the owners 
or reputed owners and occupiers of such 
lands, respectively ; and the plan shall 
also describe the brooks and streams to be 
diverted into such cut, canal, reservoir, 
aqueduct, or navigation, for supplylng the 


same with water, and contain a plan of 


such reservoir, and the elevation of any 
such aqueduct, and such section shall spe- 
cify the level, and describe the same by 
feet and inches, 

6. “ That the clerks of the peace, or 
their respective deputies, do make a me- 
morial in writing upon the plan and book 
of reference and section deposited with 
them in manner aforesaid, denoting the 
time at which the same were lodged in 
their respective offices; and do, at all 
seasonable hours of the day, permit any 
person to view and examine the same, 
and to make copies or extracts therefrom, 
such person paying for the same the usuil 
and accustomed fees paid to such clerks 
of the peace for the inspection and copy- 
ing of, or making extracts from, record 
in their respective offices. 

7. “That, before any application is 
made to the House for a Bill for making 
any cut, canal, reservoir, or aqueduct, for 
supplying any city, town, or place with 
water, or for varying, extending, or el 
larging any such cut, canal, reservoir, 0 
aqueduct already made, or for making 
improving the navigation of any rivet, 
previous application be made to the owners, 
or reputed owners and occupiers of thé 
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lands, through which any such cut, canal, 
aqueduct, or navigation is intended to be 
made, or any such line of variation or 
extension, or such enlargement, is intended 
to be carried ; and that separate lists be 
made of the names of such owners or oc- 
cupiers, distinguishing which of them, 
upon such application, have assented to 
or dissented from such intended cut, canal, 
aqueduct, reservoir, or navigation, or such 
variation, extension, or enlargement, or 
are neuter in respect thereto. 

8. “ That, before any application is 
made to the House for a Bill to amend 
any former Act for making any cut, canal, 
reservoir, or aqueduct, so as to abridge the 
extent thereof, previous application be made 
to the owners, or reputed owners and occu- 
piers of the lands through which the part of 
the said cut, canai, reservoir, or aqueduct, 
intended to be retained, shall pass or be si- 
tuate ; and that separate lists be made of the 
names of such owners and occupiers, dis- 
tinguishing which of them, upon such ap- 
plication, have assented to or dissented 
from such abridgement, or are neuter in 
respect thereto; and that notice in writing 
of such Bill be given to the owners, or 
reputed owners and occupiers of the lands 


in which the part of the said cut, canal, 


reservoir, or aqueduct, intended to be 
thereby relinquished, is situate. 

9. “ That, before any application is 
made to the House for the purposes set 
forth in the preceding resolution, previous 
application be also made to the owners 
and occupiers of the lands in which any 
reservoir is intended to be made or erected, 
and through which any channel or con- 
veyance is intended to be made, for the 
purposes of feeding or supplying with 
water from the said reservoirs any such 
cut, canal, aqueduct, or navigation, varia- 
tion, extension, or enlargement; and sepa- 
rate lists shall be made of such owners 
and occupiers, distinguishing which of 
them have assented to or dissented from 
such proposed work, or are neuter in re- 
spect thereto. 

10. “ That, before any petition shall be 
presented to the House, for making any 
cat, canal, reservoir, or aqueduct, for the 
purpose of navigation, or for supplying 
any city, town or place with water, or fer 
varying, abridging, extending or enlarging 
any cut,canal, reservoir or aqueduct already 
made, or for making or improving the navi- 
gation of any river, the lists mentioned in 
the preceding Resolutions, and also a du- 
plicate of the map or plan and section, so 
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to be deposited at the office of the clerk of 
the peace, be lodged in the Private Bill 
office of this House, and that the receipt 
thereof be acknowledged accordingly by 
one of the clerks of the said office, upon 
such petition. 

11. “ That, before any petition is pre- 
sented to the House, for making, varying, 
abridging, extending, or enlarging any 
such cut, canal, reservoir, or aqueduct as 
aforesaid, or making or improving the na- 
vigation of a river, an estimate of the pro- 
posed expence of such undertaking, signed 
by the person or persons making the same, 
together with an account of the money 
subscribed for that purpose, and the names 
of the subscribers, with the sums by them 
subscribed respectively, be lodged in the 
Private Bill office of this House, and that 
the receipt thereof be acknowledged ac- 
cordingly by one of the clerks of the said 
office upon such petition. 

12. «That the Committee, to whom such 
petition shall be referred, doexamine, in the 
first place, how far the preceding orders 
have been complied with, and do report 
the same to the House on the report of 
such petition. 

13. “ That, in all Bills presented to the 
House for making, varying, abridging, ex- 
tending or enlarging ag cut, canal, reser 
voir ‘or aqueduct, or for making or im- 
proving the navigation of any river, pro- 
vision be made for compelling the persons 
who have subscribed towards carrying any 
such work into execution to make payment 
of the sums severally subscribed by them, 
and also to oblige the company, commis- 
sioners or trustees, to take security from 
their treasurer, receiver, or collector for 
the faithful execution of his office. 

14. “That there be seven clear days be- 
tween the first and second reading of such 
Bills. 

15. “That, after any Bill for making any 
cut, canal, reservoir, or aqueduct, for the 
purpose of navigation, or for supplying 
any city, town, or place with water, or 
for varying, abridging, extending or en- 
larging any such cut, canal, reservoir or 
aqueduct already made, or for making or 
improving the navigation of any river, 
shall have been presented, and ten days at 
least before the Committee on suck Bill 
shall sit, a printed copy of such Bill be 
deposited with the parish clerk of the se- 
veral parishes or places from, in, through, 
and into which any such cut, canal, reser- 
voir or aqueduct, or any such variation, 
abridgement, extension, or enlargement is 
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intended to be made, for the inspection 
and examination of all persons concerned, 
and that seven days previous notice be 
given once in some news-paper of the 
county, aud a copy of such notice affixed 
on the church door of every such parish 
or place, that such Bill will be deposited 
as aforesaid. 

16. « That evidence be adduced before 
the Committee to whom the said Bill shall 
be committed, that the preceding Resolu- 
tion has been duly complied with, and 
that all owners. and occupiers, or re- 
puted owners and occupiers, of the land 
from, in, through, or into which any such 
cut, canal, reservoir, aqueduct, or naviga- 
tion, or any such variation, abridgement, 
extension, or enlargement, is intended to 
be made, do personally attend the Com- 
mittee to whom such Bill shall be com- 
mitted, or, if they do not attend, do give 
their certificate in writing, signifying that 
they have seen a printed copy of the said 
Bill, and do dissent thereto; and that the 
hand writing to such certificate be proved 
by one or more witnesses before the said 
Committee ; and the said Committee shall 
report to the House, together with the Re- 
port of the said Bill, a list of the names 
of such persons as shall appear to them to 
dissent to the said Bill. 

17. “ That there be seven clear days be- 
tween the day on which such Bill is re- 
ported to the House, and the day when 
the said Report shall be taken into consi- 
deration. 

18. “ That, after such Billis reported to 
the House, the Bill, as amended by the 
Committee, be printed at the expence of 
the parties applying for the same; and be 
delivered at the door to the members of 
the House three clear days at least before 
such Report shall be taken into conside- 
ration.” 

Ordered, That the Report do lie on the 
table, and be printed. 


Perition oF Mr. TENNANT RESPECTING 
THE BieacHinG oF CoTToN AND LINEN 
Goops.| Mr. Finlay presented a Petition 
from Charles Tennant and Company, of 
Glasgow, setting forth, 

« That for many years past the bleach- 
ing of cotton and linen goods has been 
much imprdéved by the use of oxymuriatic 
acid, after a method invented and brought 
to perfection by the petitioners ; and that 
the most economical and convenient way 
of applying this acid is in combination 
with lime, and that the bleachers in this 





country have been in use to prepare for 
themselves the combination of oxymuriatic 
acid and lime in a fluid form, after a way 
invented by the petitioners under the name 
of bleaching liquor; and that the peti. 
tioners first, and others, from their exam. 
ple, by preparing this substance in a dry 
and very portable shape, have been en. 
abled to supply the bleacher on such 
terms as has induced him in a great mea- 
sure to give up the manufacture for his 
own use; and that this substance, whe- 
ther in a fluid form, as prepared by the 
bleacher, or in the more convenient and 
portable shape of powder, as manufactured 
by the petitioners, is chiefly composed 
from salt; and that, in Great Britain, to 
encourage the manufactures of the coum 
try, the bleacher who makes oxy muriate 
of lime, whether in a fluid or dry form, 
for his own use, is allowed to draw back 
the duty for all common salt used for this 
purpose; and that the petitioners, and 
other manufacturers resident in Great Bris 
tain, who make the article not for their 
vwn use but for sale, have not been al- 
lowed this advantage; but that, in Ire 
land, both the bleacher and the separate 
manufacturer for sale have been allowed 
their common salt free of duty ; and that, 
in consequence of this advantage enjoyed 
by the separate manufacturers of oxymu- 
riate of lime in Ireland, this now exten- 
sively-used bleaching article has been for 
some time, and is now, imported from 
Ireland and sold in this part of the empire 
at arate below what British manufacturers 
can afford ; and that the petitioners, with 
the other British manufacturers of this sub- 
stance, are therefore already, ina great 
measure, and are likely to be soon alto- 
gether excluded from their own market; 
and that the petitioners in particular, who 
first invented and established the manufac- 
ture, already find the utmost difficulty in 
supporting a very large and extensive 
establishment erected by them for the 
purpose, and look forward with the greatest 
alarm to the total destruction of their pro- 
perty, if this unjust monopoly is continued 
in favour of Ireland ; and that, if it should 
appear proper to continue to the bleachers 
in Great Britain, who make the article fur 
their own use, a drawback of the duty on 
salt used by them, or to allow the mant 
facturers of Ireland who prepare the at 
ticle for general sale, to import it into 
Great Britain duty free, the petitioners 
humbly hope that the British manufac 
turer of the article will not be excluded 





from the equal protection of government, 
and that the petitioners, who have ex- 
pended their fortunes in inventing, im- 
proving, and establishing the manufacture, 
will not be ruined by the encouragement 

ranted by government to others, and re- 
fased to them, and praying for relief.” 

After a few words from Mr. W. Fitz- 
gerald, who said that the matter of the 
Petition was such as merited attention, it 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 23. 


Smart Pox Prevention Bitt.] The 
order for summoning their lordships being 
read, 

Lord Boringdon rose agreeably to his 
notice, to move the second reading of the 
Bill for the more effectually preventing 
the spreading of the small pox. Adverting 
to what had transpired the last time he 
had brought the subject before their lord- 
ships, he observed, the principle of the 
Bill did not seem to be impugned either 
by the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack, or by another noble and learned 
Jord not now in his place. The former 
principally alluded to certain obstacles 
which would be found in carrying such a 
measure into effect; and the latter cer- 
tainly questioned the propriety of some of 
the clauses. Under such circumstances 
he was induced to withdraw the Bill on 
that occasion. He was induced again to 
come forward, chiefly in consequence of 
his having received applications from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and from dif- 
ferent quarters, many unknown to himself, 
earnestly soliciting that he would endea- 
vour to obtain some legislative provision 
to counteract the further spreading of the 
loathsome and dangerous disease in ques- 
tion. Under these impressions, he should 
feel it a dereliction of his public duty if he 
abstained from again bringing the sub- 
ject forward to the serious consideration of 
the House. The present Bill he considered 
as free from the objections formerly urged. 
With respect to.its principle, he would 
Not trespass again upon their lordships 
further than to observe, that a similar prin- 
ciple was established by various statutes, 
and had been recognized at all periods of 
the constitution. This appeared in the 
system of the old statutes respecting the 
plague, and also in that of the quarantine 
laws, which all went upon the preference 
given to the general safety over what were 

( VOL. XXVIII. ) : 
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termed individual rights. The Bill, he 
observed, left a free option to all to recor 
to either mode of inoculation. The ob- 
ject of the clauses was merely of a pro- 
tective nature, and to the nature of these 
provisions his lordship generally referred. 
After again adverting, but more particu- 
larly, to certain points which were touched 
upon in the former discussion, the noble 
lord observed, that what had been asserted 
respecting the Vaccine Inoculation afford- 
ing only a temporary degree of protection, 
created an injurious degree of alarm upon 
the public mind: and it was proper and 
necessary every thing should be done in 
order to counteract the ill effects of so 
erroneous a supposition. The noble lord 


-then referred to a declaration of the board 


respecting an assertion that the Vaccine 
Inoculation afforded a protection of three 
years only; and which solemnly alleged 
that such assertion was wholly without 
foundation. He trusted, under such cir- 
cumstances, their lordships would allow 
the Bill to go to a committee, in which 
the objection of any noble lord to the 
clauses and details of the measure could 
be regularly and freely discussed; more 
especially as no serious objection seemed 
to be entertained to its principle. He 
then moved that this Bill be now read a 
second time. 

The Lord Chancellor shortly addressed 
the House upon the occasion. His re- 
marks were chiefly directed, in explana- 
tion of a part of the former discussion on 
the subject, which was particularly ad- 
verted to by the noble mover. He did 
not object to the Bill going to a com- 
mittee. The Bill was read a second time. 

Earl Stanhope said, he wished it to be - 
understood, that by assenting to the Bill 
going to a committee, he was. byno means 
bound to vote for the adoption of the Bill 
in its present shape. It would require a 
great.alteration in the committee before 
he could approve it, notwithstanding the 
clauses respecting the red flags were left 
out. : 

The Bill was ordered to be committed 
on Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 23. ; 
Lory Cocuranz.] The Speaker, the 
moment he took the chair, addressed the 
House as follows: have to acquaint 
the House that I last night received a letter 
from lord Cochrahe, dated from the King’s 
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Bench prison, asserting his innocence 
upon certain matters of which he had late- 
ly been convicted in the court of King’s- 
bench, and desiring that timely notice, 
and a full opportunity of attending in his 
place, might be given to him, upon any 
question which might be brought forward 
respecting his conduct. I have thought 


it my duty to return for answer, that ac- 
cording to the usage of parliament, timely 
notice, and a full opportunity of attending, 
will be given to any member of this House 
before any motion will be entertained in 
which he is immediately interested. 


FLoccine 1n THE Army.] Mr. Bennet, 
seeing a right hon. and learned friend of 
his in bis place, wished to ask him if he 
had received any information of the case 
of a soldier, the servant of the surgeon of 
a regiment, who, for some personal insult 
to his master, was sentenced by a court 
martial to receive 300 lashes, but who, 
having received a hundred and odd, was 
in such a state, that (the remainder being 
suspended) he lay for two hours on the 
ground, in a state of suffering and insen- 
sibility? If his right bon. and learned 
friend had heard of this circumstance, he 
wished to know what steps he meant to 
take with respect to it. 

Mr. Manners Sutton replied, «that the 
circumstance was perfectly new to him, 
this being the first moment that he had 
heard of it. Nor would his hon. friend 
and the House be surprized at this, when 
they knew that the individual in question 
must have been tried by a regimental 
court martial, the returns of which were 
not sent to his office, unless whén any 
complaint of the proceedings happened to 
be preferred. 

Mr. Bennet trusted, that his right hon. 
and learned friend would cause enquiry to 
be made into the circumstances of the case. 
_ Mr. M. Sutton said, that if his hon. 
friend would furnish him with tre name of 
the party, he certainly would do so. 


Tue Paincess or Wates.] Mr. Methuen 
rose to make his promised motion, and 
spoke nearly as-follows : 

Sir; although I deeply regret being 
under the necessity once more of address- 
ing you ona subject so painful and dis- 
tressing as the present situation of her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales, I 
feel it my duty to persevere in the object 
which I have in view; intending, how- 
ever, in deference to the opinion of the 
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House, as pretty distinctly expressed ‘in 
the recent discussion on this subject, not 
to retrace the steps which I took on that 
occasion, but to confine myself to the con. 
sideration of her Royal Highness’s income, 
and for that purpose alone shall I call the 
attention of the House to the Correspond- 
ence of her Royal Highness with her Ma- 
jesty and his royal Highiiies the Prince 
Regent, as the only parliamentary docu- 
ment ‘on which the proceeding, which] 
mean to propose, can be founded. Sir, in 
the same spirit of deference to the opinion 
of the House, (an opinion which, I trust, ] 
shall never under any circumstances be 
so presumptuous as to undervalue or disre. 
gard,) which induces me to abstain from 
other matter, I shall endeavour to givea 
direction to that generous sentiment—the 
expression of which on the late occasion, 
was so universal and so loud within these 
walls—that something ought to be done to 
ameliorate the condition of her Royal 
Highness. Sir, Ido most deeply regret, 
and Iam indeed astonished, that no step 
has been taken—that no communication 
has been made to this House, in conse- 
uence of the memorable discussion to 
which I have alluded. I sincerely lament 
it; for much rather would I see the hand 
of government liberally and spontane- 
ously stretched forth on such an occasion, 
than that an act of bare justice should be 
wrung from it, by the voice of the parlia- 
ment and the country. But, since the 
temperate advice given to his Majesty’s 
ministers by a right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, since the unequivocal expression of 
the sense of the House, since the delay 
that has occurred, have been unproductive 
of any desirable event, if in the agitation 
of the subject unpleasant feelings should 
be excited, either in this House or out of 
it, let the blame rest with those who, 
having the means in their power of stifling 
further discussion, by giving his royal 
highness the Prince Regent temperate and 
constitutional advice, and by telling him 
the real sense of the parliament and the 
people, either neglected to avail them 
selves of those means, or despised the ob- 
ject for the attainment of which they 
might have used them. There is no mai 
who deprecates the necessity of such dis. 
cussions as the present more than myself; 
but while that necessity exists, I cannot 
avoid continuing to call the attention of 
the House to the subject. No man la 
ments more than myself, that any thin 
in the shape -of dissatisfaction shou 
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cloud the brilliance of the present moment, 
But is it to be expected that, because 
others are basking in the sunshine of hap- 
iness, her royal highness the Princess of 
ales is to be content in the cold shade of 
obscurity. and neglect? Is the hour of the 
triumph that she is not permitted to par- 
take that in which she is likely to forget 
the unjust degradation that she is en- 
during? What must the illustrious fo- 
reigners, so lately among us, have thought 
of British generosity, when they heard the 
disgraceful fact, that the allowance to her 
Royal Highness was so parsimonious that 
she was unable to give them a welcome, 
or to appear before them in a way be- 
coming her exalted situation? Is such a 
circumstance consonant to the character 
of a feeling, of a liberal, of a high- 
minded nation? Sir, I assert on the best 
authority, although I am almost ashamed 
10 assert it, notonly that her Royal High- 
ness is unable to maintain the dignity of 
her station, but that she is even without 
those comforts with which her habits have 
hitherto familiarized her. Let us forget, 
Sir, that this illustrious personage is a 
princess. Let us consider the subject only 


as fathers or brothers, Let us contemplate 
our daughters or our sisters so branded, 


so degraded. Let us ask our consciences 
ifan innocent woman, thus deserted, has 
no claim on our defence and support?— 
Sir, when the Princess of Wales married, 
she had an allowance of 17,000/. a year 
from his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, besides 5,000/. a year which 
the received from the Exchequer, In 
1800 his Royal Highness sent her a mes- 
sage informing her, that in consequence 
of his own embarrassments he could allow 
her only 12,000/. a year. In 1809 his 
Royal Highness undertook to pay her 
Royal Highness’s -debts, amounting to 
49,000/.; and to restore her annual allow- 
ance to its original sum of 17,0001, For 
. Mine years, therefore, her Royal Highness 
had 5,000/. a year less than when she re- 
sided at Carlton House, and had no sepa- 
rate establishment to maintain. The con- 
sequence was obvious, Her Royal High- 
ness’s inceme was se inadequate to her 
expenditure, that in July last she was un- 
der the necessity of reducing her esta- 
blishment to seven domestics, and of al- 
most entirely giving up seeing company. 
‘To.this and other reductions; and to the 
generous and disinterested conduct of Mr. 
Si. Leger, who had insisted on relinquish- 
ing his salary, and who, as well as ladies 
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Carnarvon and Glenbervie, was now with- 
out any salary whatever, were owing, the 
happy circumstance that at the present 
moment her Royal Highness did not owe 
a single shilling. But is this a situation in 
which the future queen of this country 
ought to be left? Ought she to depend 
for her freedom from actual pecuniary 
embarrassment, on the generosity, how- 
ever magnanimous, of her houshold? 
The proposition which it is my intention 
to make on this subject is by no means un- 
precedented. In the case of the princess 
Anne, in 1690, a grant was made by this 
House, not only without a message from 
the crown, but in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the crown. _ It is impos- 
sible, Sir, that the House can refuse 
to interfere. The only income which her 
Royal Highness possesses, independently 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent’s 
pleasure, is 5,000l. a year, a sum utterly 
insufficient to the maintenance of the dig- 
nity of her station. I cannot, therefore, 
but anticipate a favourable result to my 
motion. It is not a party question. It is 
a question of common justice to an indi- 
vidual, and that individual a female of 
the most exalted rank. But whatever 
may be the issue, I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that this is aduty which I 
have conscientiously undertaken. Had I 
heard the slightest hint of any intended ar- 
rangement or melioration of her Royal 
Highness’s situation, I would have~ re- 
frained from any agitation of the subject; 
but not having received any intimation of 
the kind, I had no alternative. If in the 
course of my observations I have alluded 
in strong terms to her Royal Highness’s 
situation, those terms have been forced 
from me by the strong conviction which 
I entertain of the unmerited hardships to 
which her Royal Highness has for a 
length of time been subjected. I cannot 
conclude, Sir, without assuring the noble 
lord how mortified | am, immediately on 
his return to this place, and after the warm 
reception which he has so deservedly ex- 
perienced from the House and from the 
country, to require his attention to a ques- 
tion, the consideration of which, I have no 
doubt, must be as painful to him as.it is 
to the nation at large. Sir, I move, 
“ That this House will, on Tuesday next, 
take into consideration the Correspond- 
ence communicated to the Speaker, on 
Friday, June 3, by her royal highness 
the Princess of Wales.” 
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Lord Castlereagh replied to the following 
effect : 


Sir ; Iam much obliged to the hon. gen- 
tleman for the kind manner in which he 
has expressed himself with respect to me; 
and I feel very happy at the nature of the 
proposition which the hon; gentleman has 
brought forward, however inconsistent it 
may be with his original line of proceed- 
ing. Perhaps, if the course which the 
hon. gentleman has this evening taken, had 
been earlier adopted; many discussions on 
this subject would have been very desirably 
avoided. But certainly this is -the first 
time that we have been told in parliament, 
that an extended provision for her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales, is the ob- 
ject which her Royal Highness’s friends 
have in view, and which they think cal- 
culated to set for ever at rest a question, 
which it had been much better for the 
honour and happiness of the country had 
never been agitated. But, Sir, although I 
am disposed to confine myself as closely as 
possible to the question to which the hon. 
member has also limited himself, I will 
@epart from that dry consideration as far as 
will be necessary to distinguish those 
topics, which have. unfortunately been 


brought forward in this House—unfortv- ' 


nately, because the only tendency they 
can have, is to disturb the tranquillity of 
the public mind, and by no means to ef- 
fect any advantage for the illustrious in- 
dividual to whom they immediately re- 
late. Sir, I had almost resolved that I 
would not be provoked by any question 
that might be raised, to become a party 
to a discussion on the affairs of the royal 
family, to the regulation of which, the 
functions of parliament are not competent 
to apply remedy. I should deeply deplore 
the situation in which parliament would be 
placed, if we were obliged to listen to ques- 
tions with respect to the royal family, the 
discussion of which, if they related to the 
humblest individuals in the land, would be 
considered a gross breach of delicacy and 
propriety. If there be any thing which 
could deprive the royal family of all those 
social enjoyments so dear to human na- 
ture in every rank and condition, it would 
be the dragging forth into public view, 
under the pretext of the public interest, 
ail the interior circumstances of their lives, 
the. exposition of which would not be to- 
lerated by any private family in the coun- 
try. Sir, I know that it has been at- 
tempted to justify some recent attempts of 
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this nature, on the ground. that his Majes. 
ty’s ministers have neglected to advise hig 
royal highness the Prince Regent to make 
a communication to the: House on the sub. 
ject to which Lallude. But, Sir, whatever 
information her royal highness the Prin. 
cess of Wales—whatever information the 
world may have obtained through indirect 
charnels on that subject—whatever con. 
fidential communications may have been 
made to foreign powers with respect to it, 
yet, never could any notice of such a 
transaction be given to parliament, until 
in its progress it had assumed such a shape 
as would allow of its reduction to a formal 
document. Sir, I am particularly anxious 
to ‘remove an impression which has been 
endeavoured to be made by an attempt to 
confound two transactions which are in 
fact wholly separate. It has been insi- 
nuated, that the difficulties in the way of 
a marriage deeply iriteresting, not less to 
the people at large than to the illustrious 
individuals more immediately concerned, 
are connected with supposed difficulties, 
arising out of the exclusion of her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales from the 
court ; now this assertion is completely 
rebutted, by the fact that the negociation 
for the marriage was in active progress 
long after that exclusion. It was in ac- 
tive progress so late as the 10th of June, 
not only after the declaration of exclu- 
sion, but after the drawing-room had been 
held, from which her Royal Highness was 
excluded, and after the discussions ia the 
House upon the subject. All this is suffi- 
cient completely to disprove the supposi- 
tion, that between the circumstances which 
I have mentioned there exists any connec: 
tion whatever. When the hon. gentleman 
gave his notice of the present motion, I 
had no ground for supposing that his ob- 
ject was that which my mind is very much 
relieved by finding it is. I had no ground 
for supposing that an increase of her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales's 
pecuniary means was the point he had in 
view. Sir, whatever difficulty I might 
have felt on any cther ground upon which 
the discussion of this evening might have 
rested, I have none upon this; for I have 
no reason to suppose that at the present, 
more than at any preceding moment, it is 
the wish of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent to connect the feelings which 
arose out of his separation from her royal 


| highness the Princess of Wales, with any 


disposition to create or to suffer the exist 
ence of embarrassments on her part of 4 
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pecuniary nature, which can with pro- 
priety be removed. It was not, there- 
fore, to this part of the subject that I 
supposed the hon. gentleman would apply 
himself. I had apprehended that he would 
refer to the letter of her Royal Highness, 
with a view to found upon it some claim 
of right, as asserted in the letter itself; 
for really as to any addition to ber Royal 
Highness’s income, the consideration of 
the letter is calculated to lead the atten- 
tion of the House from, rather than to that 
circumstance. It is as little mentioned in 
the letter as it was (as I am given to’ un- 
derstand) in the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man on a recent occasion, and in the 
speeches of the other hon. gentlemen 
who took a part in that discussion, with 
the exception of the hon. gentleman 
near the pillar (Mr. Tierney). I certainly 
did suppose, therefore, that the debate of 
the present evening would have taken an 

range rather than ‘that to which I have 
had the satisfaction to find it is the hon. 
gentleman’s object exclusively to confine 
it. I certainly did expect to hear asserted 
to-night the claim of her Royal Highness, 
as advanced in her letter, to be received 
at the drawing-room, as a matter of right. 
Sir, if his Majesty’s ministers do that 


which it is their duty not to do, or if they 
omit to do that which it is their duty to do, 
there is a power in this House to correct 


them. From the controul of parliament 
there is no appeal but to the discretion of 
parliament. Without going into any mi- 
nute constitutional inquiries, the fact is, 
that the moment we Cease to possess the 
confidence’ of parliament, that moment 
our functions are at an end. But, Sir, it 
distinctly. appears to me, that parliament 
and his Majesty’s ministers will best do 
their duty to that country which we are 
all anxious to serve, by keeping within 
those limits which the constitution pre- 
scribes. The legitimate authority of par- 
liament will never be so respected or re- 
spectable, as while we abstain from at- 
tempting to do that which never can be 
practically executed without our having 
first fallen into an utter misconception of 
our daty. Any endeavour to regulate the 
sovereign’s court—to declare who shall or 
who shall not be there admitted, is of that 
‘description. ‘ Any thing so preposterous 
as to talk of her Royal Highness’s “right” 
to be admitted to her Majesty’s drawing- 
room, I should hardly have expected to 
find in any letter from her Royal High- 
ness, and still less in a letter of so grave a 
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nature, as that included in the Correspon- 
dence to which the motion ofthe hon. 
gentleman refers. Her Majesty’s drawing- 
room is certainly the place in which we 
pay our duty to her Majesty ; but never- 
theless, it is the court of the Sovereign. It 
is called by the King’s officers, and not by 
those of the Queen, who merely attend at 
her Majesty’s right hand for the purpose 
of introducing the visitors. Parliament 
has nothing to do with the Sovereign’s 
court. They are not the fit judges who 
ought to be received at that court, and 
who ought not—who should be treated 
with kindness, and who with indifference. 
It is not essential to the Sovereign that he 
should have a court at all. If the Sove- 
reign were compelled to receive or to 
deny those whom his ministers or parlia- 


|ment chose that he should so receive or 


deny, his situation would indeed be most 
degradingly miserable and abject. He 
would not enjoy that freedom in his court, 
to which the meanest individual in the 
land was entitled in his own habitation. 
In his court, as in his family, the Sove- 
reign is unquestionably the fit master of 
his own regulations, and has the undoubted 
right to receive whom, and when, and 
how he pleases. 

Sir, I know that attempts have been 
made to connect the motives which have 
operated on the mind of the illustrious 


“person now exercising the sovereign 


authority in this country, in the late tran- 
saction, with the supposed revulsion of 
feeling which he experienced at the time 
that his royal Father directed that her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales 
should be received at Court. I deny that 
there is any proof direct, or by inference, 
of such a connection. Whatever may 
have been the feelings of his Royal High- 
ness which occasioned the separation of 
the royal pair (and I am sure no man 
more deeply laments that separation than 
myself), the fact is, that he had met her 
Royal Highness in the drawing room long 
after the event to which I have alluded. 
But, Sir, no one who has observed any™ 
thing of the course of public events since 
that period, can remain unconvinced that, 
either by design or by misconduct, cir- 
cumstances have assumed.a very different 
complexion from that which they then 
bore. Her Royal Highness has been made 
the vehicle of direct insult on the character 
and conduct of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, exercising the sovereignty 
of the country. It is impossible to dis- 
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guise the fact, that persons have been per- 
mitted to approach her Royal Highness 
who have been detected ina cabal through 
the medium of the press, for the purpose of 
_ degrading the royal family in general, 
and more particularly of vilifying the 
ilastrious individual at the head of the 
state, and of attempting to debase him in 
the eyes of his family, of his country, and 
even of his children. 

It never could be maintained asa prin- 
-eiple, continued the noble lord, that a 
person ought to be admitted to court who 
had not sufficient firmness to prevent her. 
self from being made the vehicle of the 
most illiberal attacks against the sovereign 
of the country. It must not, by any 
means, be supposed that the exclusion of 
the Princess of Wales from court rests 
now on the same grounds as it did on a 
former occasion, when his Majesty was 
pleased to admit her again to court, after 
the investigation of a subject. of a very 
different nature. His Majesty’s ministers 


were disposed to rest the case on thie 
ground of the facts which really existed. 
Every man in the House and in the country 
roust feel undisguised the misfortune which 
I am compelled to admit, that from causes 
which cannot now be explained, and which 


the House are but little likely to under- 
stand in their bearings, or to be able to 
heal—in point of fact the separation is as 
complete and final, and as hopeless, with 
respect to remedy, as any transaction in 
human society can be supposed to be. I 
cannot, therefore, suppose that the diffe- 
rence will, at any future period assume a 
different result; but I think it will admi- 
nister some light to the House on the pre- 
sent occasion, without looking minutely 
into the transaction, and without endea- 
vouring to come to an understanding of it 
in all its bearings, to learn the fact, that 
the view which I now take of this unfor- 
tunate variance, is that which was taken 
by his Majesty. His Majesty considered 
it so hopeless a matter ever to bring the 
parties together with any thing like satis- 
faction to their own feelings, that he viewed 
it in the light of a misfortune which had 
arrived to such a degree of height, that it 
was in vain to think, by any discussion, to 
put an end to it, and the only thing that 
remained to be done was to see how the 
matter could be managed in the way leas! 
painful to the parties who were the object 
of it.. Without being considered as very 
forward in laying before the House infor 
mation with respect to a transaction of so 
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painful a nature, [ trust I shall be excused 
for stating to them, that there is in exis. 
tence a solemn instrument, signed by the 
parties, approved of by his Majesty, and 
to which the signature of his Majesty ig 
adhibited, as well as that of the greatest 
part of the ministers of that day. This 
instrument provides for a distinct establish. 
ment to the Princess of Wales, and admits 
the fact of the separation being inevitable 
—([Here the noble lord was asked across 
the table the date of this instrument? He 
answered 1809.}—The King knowing all 
the circumstances of this disagreement, 
and as the head of his family, and from his 
moral character, being the person best 
qualified to form a judgment respecting it, 
considered the separation as so complete, 
that he lent his sanction, as sovereign and 
father, tothe separation. The Princess of 
Wales accepted the arrangement which 
was then made satisfactory to herself, and 
undertook to live on the income which was 
allowed her without incurring any further 
debts. Without meaning to contend that 
what was a satisfactory sum at that period 
was one which ought not to be unsatis- 
factory now, or without going so far as to 
say, that if the House is inclined to think 
that a more liberal allowance ought now 
to be made to the Princess of Wales,a 
new arrangement should not be entered 
into, I trust, before I conclude, I shall have 
established this fact, that whatever may 
be the feelings of the Prince of Wales, as 
to the circumstance of living with her, he 
never wished to visit on her the conse- 
quences of the disagreement in a pecuniary 
shape. In 1809, when the feelings of his 
Royal Highness must be supposed to have 
been warmest on. this subject, he case 
forward himself to pay her debts, and 
those debts were paid out of his own in- 
come. There never was, I am fully con- 
vinced, a feeling in his Royal Highness’s 
mind, that any thing like money ought to 
be a question between them. At the period 
of 1809 (for, as was stated by the hon. 
gentleman in consequence of the reduction 
of the Prince of Wales’s income, that of 
the Princess of Wales had been reduced 
12,0001. which with 5,000/. she received 
out of the Exclrequer, made in all 17,0001) 
he found her in debt, and that the income 
which she received had not been sufficiest 
to keep ber out of debt. At that time hit 
Royal Highness said, rather than- this 
should. be thrown on the public, he ws 
ready to take on himself the payment? 
her debts, and to.add.5,000/, to-her,ince 
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making it in all 22,0001. provided that he 
had any reasonable assurance; that no debt 
contracted by her should in future be 
brought forward against his Royal High- 
ness. Rather than bring this subject 
before parliament, he consented to pay 
her debts, and to grant an addition to her 
income to secure her from the necessity of 
contracting debts in future, I trust the 
House will feel the delicacy with which 
the Prince of Wales acted in thus with- 
holding from parliament and the public 
the discussion of this subject. At this 
time there was a solemn deed prepared, 
assuming the separation of the parties, 
which gave his Royal Highness the 
security of his Majesty and his Majesty’s 
ministers, that he should be freed from 
future debts on making the proposed addi- 
tion to the income of the Princess of Wales. 
This addition was then accepted as suffi- 
cient. At the time I allude to, the Prince 
of Wales had an income of 120,000/. 
which, after deducting the property tax, 
amounted to 108,000/. From the high 
and delicate regard of his Royal Highness 
to the interests of his creditors, although 
many of his debts were contracted at a 
period of life which rendered them ex- 
tremely questionable, he devoted the sum 
of 40,000/. annually towards the payment 
of hisdebts. Afterdeducting the property 
tax, and the sum set apart for the pay- 
ment of his debts, the revenue of the 
Prince of Wales amounted to 70,0001, ; 
but even before the addition to which I 
have alluded, 12,0002, out of that 70,0001. 
was paid to the Princess of Wales, so that 
the 5,000/. additional allowed in 1809, 
with that 12,000/. made in all a deduction 
of 17,0001. from the income of the Prince 
of Wales, reducing it to 53,000/. The 
debts of the Princess of Wales amount- 
ed to 49,000/. (they amounted in reality 
to 80,000/. but they had been reduced to 
the former sum in consequence of a grant 
from the droits of Admiralty); and the 
Prince took that debt on himself, and un- 
dertook farther to set apart 10,000/. a year 
to liquidate that debt, reducing himself to 
the sum of 43,0001. of income, as Prince 
of Wales; and this, with 13,0001. which 
he derived from the duchy of Cornwall, 
was the whole sum on which he was re- 
duced to live. I have no doubt that the 
House will agree with me in thinking that 
he made a very large provision for the 
Princess of Wales, when his own income 
was merely 53,000/. in allowing her 
27,000/,a year. ‘However the House may 
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feel with respect to the adequacy of this 
income at the present period, whether she 
is now liberally provided for or -not, I 
question if ever there was a husband who 
made greater sacrifices for the comfortable 
establishment of his wife than the Prince 
of Wales then did. However the conduct 
of his Royal Highness may be tortured, 
and whatever unfavourable constructions 
may be put on it, I defy any person t6 
say that he ever betrayed any thing of a 
vindictive nature towards her, or the 
smallest wish to interfere with her social 
comforts. On the contrary, he made 
sacrifices which no other husband in the 
land, had he been brought before parlia- 
ment, would have been called on to make. 
So far from the existence of the coloer of 
mind which has been falsely attributed to 
his Royal Highness, if he could have pos- 
sibly increased her income without bei 

supposed to be truckling with the base 
attacks which were continually made on 
him, he would not have waited for the 
suggestion of his ministers, had she dis- 
entangled herself from the base cabal by 
whom she was surrounded. With the 
greatest satisfaction he would have entered 
into the feeling of her wants himself—and 
not have suffered his family to be dragged, 
as it has been, before the public. His 
Royal Highness has not made the addition 
hitherto, and the House will see why he 
did not, He was not disposed to perform 
an act of indulgence, till he had performed 
an act of justice; or to give that to the 
Princess of Wales which her creditors had 
a title to enjoy. Till the month of Ja- 
nuary in this present year, the 10,000/. 
annually has been applied in extinguishing 
the 49,000/7.; and his Royal Highness 
considered that her creditors had a claim 
on him for that sum. Ihave not seen, till 
the present day, any moment when his 
Royal Highness could, with propriety, 
lend himself to any object of a pecuniary 
nature, which the Princess of Wales 
might have had in view—and when that 
object was masked and covered by attacks 
against the Prince Regent. And in my 
opinion his Royal Highness’s ministers 
would have disgraced him, had they ad- 
vised him to listen to any question of a 
money nature when his honour was at- 
tacked. It was our duty to brave all these 
attacks ; but ina country like Great Britain 
—acountry of truth and justice—we felt that 
a moment must come when the truth would 
be apparent—when justice would be done 
to the sentiments of his Royal Highness— 
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and when we might with propriety call 
on the parties to say, if money was their 
object, whether it had ever been refused ? 
.and when we might assert, that there 
never was a feeling in his Royal Highness’s 
mind, to make the Crown an instrument 
for placing the Princess of Wales in an 
‘uncomfortable and embarrassed situation. 
Sir, it is with the greatest struggle of 
mind that I have been able to bring my- 
self to trespass so long on the attention of 
the House. But if there is any regard in 
the House for the family which brought 
liberty with it into this country, and pre- 
served it amidst all the struggles which 
have rent and torn so many other parts of 
the world, they will not lend themselves 
to an attempt to degrade that family in the 
eyes of the nation, and suffer their names 
to be bandied about, in a way which would 
not be tolerated in the case of the meanest 
family in the.country. With respect to 
the hon; member’s suggestion, I have no 
objection to meet any proposal which 
may be hereafter made on the part of the 
Princess of Wales; but I must object. to 
the present motion, as being so little cal- 
culated to lead to the object which the 
hon, member professes to have in view, 
because I am satisfied that nothing advan- 


tageous could grow out of it, and that, on 
the contrary, it would be the means of 
introducing those circumstances of degra- 
dation which we all Jament should ever 
have been brought before the House or 


the country. It is impossible, therefore, 
that on the part of the crown I should ever 
give my consent to a proposition so little 
expected as that of the hon. gentleman, 
and so little agreeing with the shape 
which he now gave to the question.. But 
if it is the feeling of parliament, that the 
establishment of the Princess of Wales 
should be placed on a footing more agree- 
able to ber feelings, and suitable to her 
rank, and if this question shall be sepa- 
rated from those circumstances under 
which it has hitherto been veiled, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I shall, on a 
- fature day, be enabled to give that consent 
which is necessary on the part of. the 
crown to give effect to the wishes of the 
House. In doing this, the House will, I 
have no doubt, feel, that they are doing 
little more than his Royal Highness has 
already done out of his limited means, 
when the feelings of reluctance towards 
the Princess of Wales must have been in 
full force, and that if the arrangement, 
which may be hereafter given, has not 
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taken place earlier, it is merely because 
those who conceived themselves, or pre- 
tended to be, the friends of the Princess 
of Wales, advised her to claim that ar. 
rangement on grounds which were not 
tenable, or because they had other objects 
in view; and that it is only now, when 
they were pleased to be more candid, after 
doing irreparable mischief, by unneeessa- 
rily agitating the feelings of his Royal 
Highness and the country, that such a 
proposal could with any propriety be lis. 
tened to. On these grounds, I must resist 
the present motion, but, as | have already 
stated, I shall, on a future day, be autho- 
rized to give the consent of the crown,.to 
such reasonable addition to the income of 
the Princess of Wales, as shall seem to 
meet the sense of parliament. 

Mr. Methuen said, it had not been his 
intention, in moving for a grant of money 
for the separate establishment of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, in a manner suitable to her 
dignity, to give up the claim of her Royal 
Highness to appear in the drawing room, 
He was glad, however, to hear from the 
noble lord, that it was his intention to 
agree to this grant to her Royal Highness; 
and with a view to the furtherance of that 
object, he would consent to withdraw his 
motion. 


Mr. Whitbread rose and said : 


Before I can give my consent to 
the motion of the hon. member being with- 
drawn, I feel it incumbent on me to take 
some notice of several things which have 
fallen from the noble lord opposite. The 
noble lord has hardly done justice to the 
Prince of Walesand Regent; hehashardl 
done justice to himself and his former. col- 
leagues; and he has done the greatest 
injustice to the nation, whom he has de 
scribed as acting in a cabal against the 
Prince Regent. - (Cries of No, no! from 
the opposite side of the House.) The 
noble lord’s words, whatever may have 
been their meaning, were as general a 
those I have imputed to him. The noble 
lord was also pleased to make use of some 
expressions, which I feel it my duty to 
animadvert on; he was pleased to call 
myself, and those who act with me, the 
friends of the Princess of Wales in this 
House, and to state that we had objects 
in view which we durst not avow. 
was pleased to state, that the object of all 
the motions which on former occasion 
have been made relating to the aie 
now before the House, were all nei 
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more nor less than a mask for obtaining 
money. I do, on my own part, most so- 
lemnly declare, that I never had any such 
object in view, as that imputed to me by 
the noble lord; and I do farther solemnly 
declare, that the Princess of Wales has never 
had any such object in view, from the first 
moment that I had an opportunity of know- 
ing in any manner what her sentiments or 
wishes were, up to the present day, I do 
therefore disclaim, on the: part of those 
gentlemen who have been in this manner 
aspersed along with me, that we ever had 
any other object in view, than the vindi- 
cation of her honour from the persecution 
with which she was assailed, and which 
the noble lord now contrives to, turn into 
a persecution carried on against the Prince 
Regent. I do declare, on the part of her 
Royal Highness, that it is her honour 
alone which it has been, and is, our endea- 
vour to defend, and that no person on her 
part was ever empowered to barter for any 
means in the power of the noble lord to 
propose, what her right entitled her to. 
Can I fail being astonished to -hear the 
noble lord say, that the sovereign of this 
country possesses an undoubted right to 
receive or refuse those who may appear 
at court, and to stigmatize those who may 
appear, by the withholding from them his 
grace and favour, or otherwise? When 
the minute was drawn up, to which the 
names of the noble lord and his colleagues 
were affixed, advising the King to receive 
the Princess of Wales at court, was it not 
because they knew that this was the con- 
stitutional mode of proclaiming the inno- 
cence of her Royal Highness to the world ? 
Is there any other constitutional way in 
which the ministers could advise, and the 
Regent execute, the wishes of his royal 
father? Is he not at present executing the 
government in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majesty ?—though the noble 
lord would now have us forget and lose 
sight of his Majesty, and consider, in 
future, only the feelings and wishes of the 
Prince Regent, and not in any way to look 
to the King, I confess I am surprized at 
the conduct of the noble lord, and of those 
who, along with him, advised the King to 
proclaim her innocence, by receiving her 
into the drawing-room. 

_ Another part of the noble lord’s speech, 
inwhich he talks of the cabals fomented by 
her royal highness against the Prince Re- 
gent, seems to me not a little extraordi- 
nary. Has the noble lord then forgotten— 
sure L am if the noble lord has forgotten, 
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the country has not forgotten—the obliga- 
tion which it had to him on that occasion? 
—has he forgotton that, about a twelve- 
month ago, be generously interfered to 
rescue her royal highness from a cabal, 
by which her honour and her life were 
threatened ? Has he forgotten all the cir- 
cumstances which took place upon that 
occasion? I am deceived if the noble lord 
did not go the length upon that occasion 
of tendering his resignation to the Prince 
Regent, if an end should not be put to 
the unworthy proceedings then set on foot 
against the princess of Wales. Was not 
the noble lord then aware of a conspiracy 
against the princess of Wales? And when 
the noble lord talks: of the press being 
employed as a vehicle of calumny against 
the Prince Regent, does he forget how the 
press was on that occasion employed 
against a woman who had lost all her 
friends and protectors? The noble lord 
had credit with the country at that time 
for the goodness of his intentions, and for 
having saved her Royal Highnessfrom that 
unworthy persecution. The noble lord 
laid great stress on the circumstance of 
her Royal Highness being beset by what 
he called improper advisers, When a 
person has been so treated as the Princess 
of Wales has been; when those who once 
assisted her with their counsels have all 
fled and gone from her, is it to be won- 
dered at, that a person so destitute and 
abandoned as she has been, should be ap- 
proached by persons not worthy of: her 
confidence? When those persons whom 
she supposed worthy of her confidence 
had proved themselves not worthy, would 
the noble lord now wish to persuade the 
House thatthey ought to visit the iniquities 
of those friends on that deserted and de- 
fenceless woman? But the House, I trust, 
will not permit it. 

With regard to the rights of her Royal 
Highness, the noble lord comes forward 
and tells. us, that she has no rights, and 
that she is entirely dependant en lier hus- 
band. Then her Royal Highness is the 
only person in the country to whom no 
protection can be extended ! She is to be 
exposed to the mercy of whatever vin« 
dictive feelings may be entertained against 
her, and that without the least hope of re- 
dress! Among the blessings which the 
country, through this House, enjoys, it is 
as much owing to the publicity of discus+ 
sion, as to its acts, that we are indebted for 
our security and freedom. I say, that it 
is to L) publicity that the safety of the 
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Princess of Wales is to be attributed; that 
it was owing to the discussion in this 
House, that there was brought to the 
knowledge of the noble lord, and of the 
country, the proceedings of the cabal 
which he then checked. And I, who then 
interfered accidentally in the debate, shall 
always look back with a degree of satis- 
faction to that interference, when I con- 
sider that I was one of the instruments of 
her salvation. But is it fair in the noble 
lord, after all these proceedings, in which 
he "bore so conspicuous a part, to come 
forward to the House and say, that the 
only object.of the Princess of Wales has 
been to obtain money, and that she and 
her friends were now taking off the mask ? 
I do declare, that.I never had in the least 
degree a compensation in money in view ; 
and if I were asked if any sum could be a 
compensation to the princess of Wales, for 
the feelings of mortification which she 
has experienced, I would without hesita- 
tion say, that all the wealth in the world 
was in my estimation insufficient. And 
when the noble lord repeats, that there is 
nothing vindictive in the treatment of the 
Princess of Wales—I will ask the noble 
lord, interdicted as she bas been from all 
communication between her and her 
nearest relations at present in this country, 
what name he would give to this treat- 
ment? I will ask: him, if he considers it 
nothing to be excluded from all the joy, 
from all the scenes of festivity which are 
the consequence of the establishment of 
peace throughout Europe? If now, when 
she is bereft of her father, who bore a part 
in the great battles of his time, and who 
fell in the service of Europe, her nearest 
relations have gone fr the country 
without seeing her, and the whole to her 
has been a scene of solitude and mortifi- 
cation, is this not to be considered as a 
punishment inflicted on her Royal High- 
ness? Does the noble lord think the 
Princess of Wales has no claim to any 
thing but money ?—that she ought to fore- 
go her other rights ?>~does‘he contend that 
she has no 1ight to be present at the 
nuptials of her daughter ?—that she has not 
the right to be crowned as consort of 
England, when the event happens which 
may call for such a coronation? If the 
Princess of Wales possesses'a spark of dig- 
nified feeling, no sum on earth will ever 
purchase from her the dereliction of those 
tights. Neither would the country be 
contented that for any income whatever 
she should consent to forego those rights. 
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The noble lord has ‘talked a great deal 
of the debts of the Princess of Wales, and 
of the liberality of the Prince of Wales; 
and I do not mean to reproach him withan 
want of generosity before he came to be 
Regent, But twice before the Prince of 
Wales applied to parliament for money ; 
and, during these late years, we have been 
from year to year providing for the defi- 
ciencies of the Civil List, and we are now 
conniving at'a great excess of the Civil 
List in the demonstration of joy which we 
have been witnessing. In talking of the 
debts of the Princess of Wales, therefore, 
it surely never could:be’ the intention of 
the noble lord to induce us to consider it 
as a matter of blame or accusation against 
her. She became once, it is true, involved 
in debt; but after the experience which 
she had, she profited by it; and when 
she found that from the increase of the 
price of the necessaries of life, retrench- 
ment became necessary, she met the ne- 
cessities of thetimes by that retrenchment; 
and she was enabled to do this by the af- 
fectionate conduct of her servants to her, 
This conduct, on the part of her royal 
highness, enables me now to say to the 
public what the bon. mover has already 
stated, without any communication with 
her on the subject, but from the enquiries 
which he has made, that she does not at 
present owe one farthing inthe world. Is 
not that circumstance creditable to her 
Royal Highness? Is there any person to 
whom the country equally looks up, who 
can say the same thing? Notwithstanding 
what has been stated by the noble lord, 
that the House should not feel itself treated 
with disrespect in regard to the in- 
tended marriage, when the sovereign of 
the Netherlands communicated to his 


_people that a marriage was concluded be- 


tween his son and the heiress of the British 
throne, and’ when a communication had 
even been made to the Princess of Wales 
by the person who was to be her future 
son-in-law, is it too much to say, that we 
also hada rightto a similar communication? 

The noble lord tells us, that though it has 
been’ asserted, that the marriage was 
broken off in consequence of the refusal to 
admit the Princess of Wales to the draw- 
ing room, the marriage was not in reality 
broken off till after the affair of the draw-’ 
ing room was passed’ by, and that it had 
no connection whatever with the rupture. 
I do not myself believe that it ‘had. 
Having heard this ramoured, as the cause 
why- the marriage was at an end, 1 was_at 
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some pains to make enquiries into the 
subject, and, in consequence of the. infor- 
mation, I so acquired, [am led to believe 
that the marriage was. broken off on ac- 
count of the present situation of the 
Princess of Wales. If so, the situation of 
her Royal Highness becomes of the 
greatest political importance to the nation ; 
and it is impossible to separate that situa- 
tion from the political relations of the 
country. When the noble lord tells us 
that the affairs of her Royal Highness 
ought no more to be dragged before the 


House than those of any other individual in’ 


the country, I answer, that it would be 
impertinent in any individual to intrude 
his affairs, or the affairs of any other per- 
son, on the attention of this House, and 
that therefore they cannot, and ought not 
to be discussed in it, but when the affairs 
of the royal family are brought forward, 
it is because that family is the property of 
the nation, 2 

When the noble lord asserts that the 
House of Brunswick gave us our liberties, 
he forgets that we possessed liberties be- 
fore they were called to the throne: he 
forgets that we selected that House, not to 
bestow, but to maintain our liberties. 
With such notions the noble lord seems ill 


calculated for one of the advisers of a 
British sovereign ; and ifhe should on this 
or any other occasion recommend his 
prince not to satisfy the loyal and reason- 
able wishes of his people, let him beware 
of the responsibility that he takes upon 
himself, by pursuing a line of conduct so 


unconstitutional. Ofall others the noble 
lord appears most calculated to do justice 
to the feelings of the people of England: 
it is not long since, on his arrival in this 
country, and on his entrange into this 
House, after the completion of events of 
great political importance, he was greeted 
by all parties with the warmest applauses. 
Did the noble lord feel within his heart 
the proud reflection of meriting those ap- 
plauses; did not his breast swell with con- 
scious pride? Surely he could not have 
felt it, or if he did it is but an ill compli- 
ment to call the same universal ebullition 
of popular sentiment, when directed in 
disapprobation of any proceeding, by the 
opprobrious epithets of cabal and con- 
spiracy, Under these circumstances, 
when it is knewn that the Princess of 
Wales cannot subsist upon the income al- 
ready allowed, I should be glad to see the 
House of Commons adopt her by voting an 
augmentation, but never let it be given— 
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rather let her Royal Highness suffer all 


that penury can inflict, than bestow it—as 
the purchase of any of the. undoubted 
rights she possesess, ‘ Never let us hear 
of such base commutation,’ Her Royal 
Highness never entertained ~ such de- 
graded notions, and before God I protest, 
that for.one moment they never _in- 
fluenced me. Let the noble lord recollect 
a former occasion when the Princess of 
Wales was dragged before the public 
and the House; let him recollect that at 
that moment a change of administration 
took place, and. that he continued a-col- 
league of the individual who was at the 
head of the government until the day of 
his death ; and then I ask him how he 
can arraign us, with common justice and 
decency, for doing that now which he 
and his colleagues were then about to 
effect ? 

But it should seem from the statement 
of the noble lord, that an opportunity has 
never been affurded to the Prince Regent, 
or to his advisers, to perform that which 
now the noble lord expresses his. willing- 
nessto recommend, Was no opportunity 
afforded of increasing the income of the 
Princess of Wales at the time the Re- 
gency was established, before any of 
these discussions had taken place? Aye, 
but replies the noble lord, the, Prince 
Regent ought not to do an act of justice 
under such circumstances. Why? Bee 
cause it would seem as if he truckled to 
the debates that have taken place in par- 
liament—as if he yielded to. the cabals and 
conspiracies that were formed throughout 
the country. I remember that a right hon, 
gentleman, whom I lament that I do not 
now see in his place, and whose advice we 
should have all been glad to receive (Mr. 
Canning), on a former occasion, when it 
was said that the time might hereafter 
come, when it would be necessary to 
make some parliamentary provision, re- 
proached the noble lord with not having 
made an adequate provision for the 
Princess of Wales on the establishment of 
the Regency. Why, I ask again, did not 
the noble lord then advise it? Was not 
that an opportunity? Why did he not 
avail himself of it, especially if he knew 
that the separation between the Prince 
and Princess of Wales was final, con- 
clusive and irremediable ? The noble lord 
has said a great deal to prove the impos- 
sibility of these royal personages ever re- 
uniting; that an insuperable barrier is 
raised; we cannot but lament the fact, 
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but it is not what the.country desires or 
demands: it is not for that purpose that 
the House of Commons interferes—no 
questions of this nature would ever have 
been brought forward, if common justice 
had been done, or if common decorum 
had been observed, and all parties would 
this year have been spared the’ repetition, 
if the Prince Regent, or his advisers, from 
whom it is impossible to separate him, had 
not designedly put upon the Princess of 
Wales an indignity, which an almost 
broken spirit could never brook, and the 
effect of which we are endeavouring to 
prevent. There are achings of the heart 
for which there is no remedy ; there are 
wounded feeiings for which there is no 
balm, for which all interference, all aid is 
vain; but as long as in this House we re- 
tain a power of expressing our sentiments, 
in spite of all the taunts that may be 
thrown out, and all the odium that may be 
incurred, I shall continue to give a vent to 
my feelings; as long as there remains to 
parliament, that power of succouring all, 
from the highest to the lowest, I shall, I 
hope, without fear, plead the cause of the 
injured: the Princess of Wales is an in- 
jured woman ; she is not so high as to be 
above-the reach of parliament, nor is she, 


nor can she be so low, as to be beyond its 


power to do her justice. These are the 
considerations that have influenced me 
throughout my conduct. I have no 
motive but that of protecting the unjustly 
oppressed. I have uttered no word, and 
have been parent to no sentiment upon 
this occasion, which I shall ever disavow, 
or from the maintenance of which I shall 
ever shrink. I shall be glad to see the 
House of Commons adopt the Princess of 
Wales, by giving her that protection 
which her mnocence and her desertion 


claim: let it augment her income, but_ 


I protest in the name of justice, against de- 
priving her of any of the few rights, that 
may remain to her in her present forlorn 
and pitiable condition; if the House does 
not make any provision for her, she must 
be considered in future as an unhappy 
female, deserted by her natural protectors, 
—deserted by parliament and the country. 
What I require for her Royal Highness is, 
that as long as she maintains that character 
which she has been pronounced from the 
highest authority to merit—being inno- 
cent—I demand that she should be al- 
lowed the privileges of innocence. If the 
House of Commons assents to a grant of 
money, I shall be rejoiced at this testi- 
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mony of its approbation ; but it shall not 
silence me if, on any futureoccasion, I shall 
think the Princess of Wales aggrieved: 
I will not allow, as far as I am concerned, 
that it shall bury all these transactions in 
oblivion, and I will not consent to any 
augmentation of the income of her Royal 
Highness, on any other grounds than on 
those which I have now stated. 
Lord Castlereagh said, in explanation—] 
hope that the hon. member wil! not attri- 
bute to me any want of gratitude, for the 
distinguished favours I have received from 
the House and the country; I trust I feel 
them as Iought. It is not my disposition 
to impute to any member unworthy feel- 
ings and motives, still less to the hon, 
gentleman opposite. I am convinced that 
he never has had any sinister purposes to 
answer, but I believe most conscientiously, 
that he and others have been made the in- 
struments of a wicked cabal, and the 
channels for conveying insults to the sove- 
reign. With regard to the seclusion of 
her Royal Highness, I must say, that if 
visits were not paid to her by the august 
personages at present in this country, 
those visits had not been prevented by 
any want of facilities afforded by the 
Prince Regent. As to what has been said 
of the conduct of a young and illustrious 
female, I am sure the House will feel, 
that it cannot be consistent with its duties 
or its feelings, to enquire now into her 
sentiments; I may safely leave the hon. 
member himself to judge whether it be fit 
that she should be made a judge and arbiter 
between the parties in these unfortunate 
transactions. With great personal respect 
I hope the: hon. member will allow me to 
say, that subjects like the present, in any 
view, he is not likely to bring forward 
again to any useful purpose. I was mis- 
understood, if it be supposed that I said I 
was authorised to give the consent of the 
Prince Regent to any arrangement that 
might be made : but Idid venture to say, 
from the knowledge I have of the princi- 
ples which govern his Royal Highness, 
that money has never been any difficulty, 
and that if it be the sense of parliament 
that the income of the Princess of Wales 
should be increased, consent on the part 
of the crown will not be withheld. As to 
-any former conspiracy, with a knowledge 
of which I am charged, I declare my per 
fect ignorance. Enquiries may be insti- 
tuted, independent of any conspiracy ; 
one of the happy consequences of the form 
of our constitution is, that not even a com 
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spiracy for the purpose of enquiry can cast 
an imputation of guilt, unless there exist 
reasonable grounds of suspicion. I cer- 
tainly was never acquainted with the ex- 
istence of any thing that may be properly 
termed a conspiracy. After the state- 
ment I have had the honour of laying be- 
fore the House, and after the result of pre- 
vious discussions has been seen, I really 
would entreat the hon, gentleman to in- 
form me, whether further discussion in 
parliament is likely to promote a beneficial 
conclusion ? 

Mr. Whitbread.—After what has fallen 
from the noble lord, I hope I shall be al- 
lowed to say a few words. I am much 
obliged for the personal civility shewn me 
by the noble lord, but I can assure him 
that I shall endeavour to discharge my 
duty, without being deterred, although I 
feel great respect for him, by any fear of 
incurring the noble lord’s displeasure, or 
by any alarm of clamours that may be 
excited. No one can be more averse to 
discussions like the present than myself, 
and I Jament that they have been forced 
upon the House by a deficiency of good 
advice, in a quarter that might have ren- 
dered them unnecessary. In what I have 
done, Lhave acted upon the principle of ab- 
solute necessity. I concur in what the no- 
ble lord has observed regarding the heiress 
presumptive to the throne. I have no in- 
tention, and never had, of obtaining or 
promoting the interference of her Royal 
Highness; I have stated what I have the 
best reason to believe is the fact, and 
what I should assert that I knew to be the 
fact, were it not for the significant shake 
which I observe of the noble lord’s head. 
The unhappy differences which have been 
carried to such an extremity as to be irre- 
mediable may, I fear, be attended with 
political consequences, not in contempla- 
tion. when the formal instrument to which 
the noble lord has referred, was prepared 
and executed. To what the noble lord 
has asserted, that every facility was af- 
forded to the illustrious strangers to pay 
their visits of ceremony. to the Princess of 
Wales, their royal. relation, I can only 
reply, that the universal impression abroad 
is directly in opposition to that statement. 
With regard to a conspiracy for enquiry, 
on which some explanation has been of- 
fered, I admit that where'there is a suspi- 
‘cion of guilt, there enquiry may deserve 
‘applause, but the enquiries that were in- 
‘Stituted last year, were understood to be 
wholly unauthorised, and had no legal or 
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constitutional shape: they were carried on 
in a dark, mysterious, and unjust manner, 
and when the noble lord heard of them by 
means of the discussions in this House, he 
interfered to protect her Royal Highness, 
and by hisinterference they were defeated ; 
he knew that there were no fresh suspicions 
of guilt not canvassed in 1806 and 1807, 
and upon those charges the noble lord had 
given the Princess of Wales his verdict of 
acquittal. I did not mean to employ the 
word conspiracy in a legal and technical 
way, but merely to convey that there 
were persons in the dark undermining her 
Royal Highness and planning her ruin 
and destruction, whose efforts failed in 
consequence of enquiries in this House. I 
hope that the noble lord will not now call 
that completely constitutional and legal, 
which he before so severely and positively 
condemned. 

Mr. Methuen.—In justice to the Princess 
of Wales, I feel myself called upon to 
state, that I have not had any communi- 
cation with her Royal Highness. I should, 
I trust, be the last man in the House to 
propose an increase of income, if the con- 
sequence were to be the resignation of 
any rights on the part of that illustrious 
personage. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley.—After the address 
we have this night heard from the noble 
lord, which does him as much credit, as a 
man and as a member, as any speech that 
was ever delivered in parliament, I should 
not have risen, but that the line of con- 
duct I have pursued on a former occasion 
seems to render it necessary. I never for 
a moment imagined that the effect of dis- 
cussions of this kind would be to reconcile 
the parties, and I thought that this was 
not the fit place for attempting an adjust- 
ment:of differences, to which the public 
ought not to be made parties. The noble 
lord has said: that this subject has been 
introduced for the purpose of calumniating 
the Prince Regent, and for dragging into 
public notice the characters of the most il- 
lustrious individuals. I put it to the con- 
science of the noble lord to say how it 
was first introduced. Was it not occa- 
sioned by rumours, or rather by certain- 
ties (for every man was evinced of the 
truth) that enquiries were going on which 
affected the feelings and hearts of every 
individual inthe country? These enqui- 
ries compelled the discussion of this pain- 
ful subject. . I put it likewise to the con- 
science of the noble lord, whether tran- 
quillity had not been restored in the public 
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mind upon this question, until the feelings ' 
before existing were awakened by the 
publication of documents, galling to all, 
but. most galling to the illustrious person- 
age immediately concerned. I say, then, 
that ministers must not be surprised if a 
strong sensation is produced on the public 
mind, on an occasion like the present, nor 
must they be astonished, if in the House 
of Commons some means are found of ex- 
pressing the public opinion. 

Mr. Tierney.—The noble lord having al- 
luded to what fell from me on a late oc- 
casion, I shall trouble the House very 
shortly with some reasons that induce me 
to beg the hon. member not to withdraw 
his motion. The noble lord observed, 
that on what I said on a former night, I 
alluded to the possibility of parliament 
being called upon to come toa vote for 
an increased establishment for the Princess . 
of Wales. It is perfectly true, but I should 
be extremely sorry if, from that circum- 
stance, it could be imputed to me that I 
thought any sum would be sufficient to 
compensate her Royal Highness for the 
cruel injuries that have been inflicted 
upon her feelings. All I’meant was, that 
parliament being bound to do something, 
the most moderate, mild, and efficient 
course would be to provide for her esta- 
blishment; not because the sum giveh 
would add to the domestic comforts of her 
Royal Highness, but because in the Com- 
mons of England she would then find a 
protector, recognizing her as Princess of 
Wales, and performing those offices that 
others ought to discharge. I hope also 
that the hon. gentleman will not consent 
to withdraw his motion, because if: he did 
so, I should think parliament would sepa- 
rate with very little honour to itself. 

Let us see how the case stands: the 
Princess of Wales sends to us information, 
that, by a message from her Majesty, she 
has been forbidden to appear at court, and 
that intelligence is accompanied by a 
correspondence, which the House might or 
might not have received, bat having been 
received, it now lies upon the table, and 
the House of Commons is bound in some 
way to notice it. I-may safely defy the 
noble lord to produce any precedent where 
the House has refused to attend to an 
application made by any branch of the 
royal family. We are. bound to take it 
into consideration, even though the result 
should be only to provide a befitting esta- 
blishment for. the Princess of Wales, 
Much I think is done to satisfy the feelings 
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of all classes of society in the country, by 
merely considering the subject. When 
the noble lord says, that this House has no 
right to interfere in transactions of this 
kind, I am sure, Mr, Speaker, that the 
assertion must have been extremely painful 
to your ears; it is the first time that such 
a doctrine has. been broached, for I have 
often heard it maintained, on the contrary, 
that there was nothing so high that the 
eye of parliament could not reach, or s0' 
low that it could not fathom. Then comes 
the question, is this an occasion where 
discretion authorizes an interference? If 
it be not, I should be glad to know what 
is? A step has been taken to outrage the 
feelings of an exalted individual ; she 
complains, it is entered on the Journals, 
and if no further notice be taken of it, there 
can be but one opinion out of doors, as to 
the motives for this silence. Gentlemen 
were, however, to go away with the notion 
that something would be done by the 
Regent; but the noble lord has taken cate 
to be most guarded in his language upon 
this point. I admit, very readily, the 
general kind disposition of the Prince of 
Wales, but of his particular kindness to his 
wife, the Princess of Wales, 1 must beg 
leave, with all respect, to entertain some 
doubt. I beg the House to recollect, that 
but for the conduct of the Prince Regent, 
the House would never have been engaged 
in this painful discussion, nor would the 
public mind now have been agitated, 
The noble lord has referred to a docament, 
formally establishing a separation, signed 
by the King, the. Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and others. Let me ask him, if 
there be one word in that agreement whieh 
declares that ‘the Princess of Wales shall 
not appear at court (expressions of sut- 
prize by lord C.)? The noble lord may 
cry oh! but I maintain that that is the 
whole pith of the question. (Hear, hear, 
from the opposition benches!) Any 
woman may agree to articles of separation; 
but does the noble lord mean to say, that 
in that paper there was a syllable which 
could savour of an admission that the con 
duct of the Princess of Wales had subjected 
her to the slightest censure? If not, then 
I insist that something new must. have 
since occurred to justify the provocation 
which her Royal Highness has lately re- 
ceived. We.say that an indignity is put 
upon the Princess of Wales.. The defence 
of the noble lord is, that a formal separation 
has taken place that justifies the proceeding: 
My answer is, that subsequent to the dale 
+ 


+ 
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of that imstrument she was formally re- 
ceived at court, and that if the King had 
imagined that the effect would have been 
to exclude her, his Majesty, I am certain, 
would never have signed it. Then I demand 
to know what has happened since to justify 
this exclusion ? Let the noble lord tell us 
if he can. There has been a most cruel 
and unprovoked insult offered to the consort 
of the sovereign authority, at a time most 
galling to the feelings of all the royal 
family; to accomplish which the queen, 
who must be supposed to be best acquainted 
with the sentiments of the king, has been 
made the instrunient. If her royal hus- 
band had been in possession of his facul- 
ties, would they have dared to add this 
fresh contempt? ‘The noble lord must 
know that advantage has been taken of 
particular and unfortunate circumstances 
to get rid of the Princess of Wales, and 
to degrade’ her in public estimation. I 
really believe that the august personages, 
lately in the metropolis, were desired not 
to visit her Royal Highness, or if not, what 
does it prove but that the general reputa- 
tion which artifice has raised her, is such 
that her near relations had been deterred 
from discharging even the common duties 
of civility ? ie 
Where, then, is the Princess of Wales to 
seek for redress but in this House ? What 
friend has she in the world to console her 
under her sufferings? Her condition is the 
most forlotn that imagination can picture, 
A foreigner, deserted by all her natural 
friends and’ protectors, she claims the aid 
and support Of the Commons of Great 
Britain. I say that when she was married 
in this country she was adopted by parlia- 
ment: parliament is her guardian, and I 
hope it will faithfully execute the trust re- 
posed in it. “Now, let any man contradict 
me if he can—thus stands the law upon 
the-sibject. This royal female is brought 
to England, is recognised as Princess of 
Wales by act of parliament, and a join- 
ture of 50,0007. a year is given in the. 
event of’her surviving her husband beforé 
he'ascends the throne, Will any man say, 
circumstanced as she is, that she can be 
looked upon in any other light than a 
Widow? She has been discarded by her 
husband, “Why she has been so treated, 
with the question of guilt or innocence, I 
have now nothing to do. I allude ‘to 
nothing I have heard, Pam bound only to 
act upon this plain principle, that a person 
who has ‘not been ‘proved to be guilty is to 
bé treated‘ as* innocent!” ‘Will, ‘then, any 
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man say when an appeal of this’ kind 
has been made, when the Princess of 
Wales, abandoned by all the world, throws 
herself upon the protection of parliament, 
that the House shall pass the subject by 
and not take any step upon the occasion ? 
I wish nothing to be done but that which 
is strictly just: I wish fora thorough 
acquittal of the Princess of Wales from 
base insinugtions, since no direct charge 
can be substantiated; 1 wish her to be 
restored to her character, and to be allowed 
the means of supporting her rank ‘and 
station. Instead of withdrawing the mo- 
tion, what I would suggest is this, that the 
question should be postponed, with a view 
to give time to the noble lord to be the 
bearer of a message upon the subject from 
the Regent.—(No, no, from lord Castle- 
reagh.)—TI see that the noble: lord’ will not 
consent. I suppose it is, because he will 
advise his royal master'to do nothing that 
shall seem like truckling to the wishes of 
parliament. That I take to be a new doc- 
trine, so that if the innocence of the Prin- 
cess of Wales be proved, it is not'to be ad- 
mitted where it is of most importance, be- 
cause it will be called yielding to hasty 
motions in parliament, or truckling and 
subinitting to public calumny! We might 
as well live in the reign of Henry 8, if 
such are to be the principles on which the 
crown is to act. 

Is it meant to be said that parliament 
has nothing to do with questions that 
agitate the public mind? Is not parliament 
the guardian of all the best interests of 
society, of the public manners, morals and 
decorum ? Has this question no connection 
with the public manners, morals, and 
decorum? The very essence of our pri- 
vileges is that they are undefined, and may 
assume what shape they please. I defy 
any man to shew me any question in which 
parliament may not advise the crown, if 
it be necessaty for securing the public 
interest. TI say that in this instance the 
public interest imperiously calls for our 
interference. If the letter-of the Prince 
Regent had’ said’ that he would never meet 
his wife in private, we should have had 
nothing to do with it, but he adds, that he 
never will meet her im public. What, 
then, is to become’ of the Princess of 
Wales? If her Majesty dies, who is to_hold 
the drawing-room, and who is to be our 
fattirée quéen? The noble lord smiles: he 
may ‘haye settled all this, but without 
meaning’ to put it in a factious way, I'insist 


that itis of the last inyportance that ‘par- 
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liament should entertain the subject. The 
noble lord seems to have a great deal of 
information in store—let him give it—my 
whole object is, that if she deserves it, the 
Princess of Wales should be put in such a 
situation as to be able to discharge in 
future the public duties that fall upon her, 
by being enabled to appear with credit 
at any drawing-room that may be held. 
I never said she ought to force her wa 
into the Queen’s drawing-roots, but this 
I will maintain, that if she does not go, her 
absence is not to be attributed to any want 
of merit on her part, to any positive 
demerit, and still less to any imputation of 
uilt. 

: Upon the subject of the princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, I am little disposed to say 
any thing; I have no means of access to 
her person: I never spoke to the princess 
im my life; but I must be forgiven if I 
say, that if the feelings of affection of the 
young princess, by what has passed, have 
been strongly roused, it gives an earnest 
of conduct in future to her subjects, that 
will confer upon her the highest honour, 
and upon her people the greatest blessings. 
I lament that parliament did not, last year, 
take some step. This fresh insult, offered 
through the queen, at the instigation of a 
secret adviser, might then have been 
spared. It therefore becomes us now to 
interpose ; we owe it to the royal family ; 
and I contend that, if we do not, we shall 
most deliberately betray the trust that has 
been reposed in us by the country, in 
which there is but one feeling from one 
end to the other. 

The noble lord made a great parade ; 
but I must say, that in a pecuniary point 
of view I do not think the Princess of 
Wales has been kindly treated. When 
she lived in Carlton house she had 17,0001. 
a year, besides her 5,000/. and yet, when 
she had to maintain a separate establish- 
ment, with all its increased expences, her 
income was reduced to 12,000/. a year. 
The noble lord says, what could the Prince 
do more? I answer, that he could have 
referred it to parliament, and what motive 
was there for not doing it? Parliament 
never knew of these debts of the Regent, 
now so much talked of, for Mr. Perceval 
so wrapped them up, and made. such an 
involved statement of them, that they 
were never discovered. Those debts 
amounted, we understand, to between 4 
and 500,000/. and at the time of the Re- 
gency 60,000/. per annum was given, be- 
sides the proceeds from the Duchy of 
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Cornwall, to provide for their liquidation, 
and what the Prince paid for the sums 
due from his wife was not deducted out of 
his income, but only out of the sum that 
would otherwise have been applied to pay 
his own crediiors. So,that the expences 
of the Princess of Wales were not paid by 
her husband, were not paid by the public, 
but by the creditors of the Prince Re- 
gent; and | appeal to the House, whether 
this is a situation in which it is fit that, 
the future queen of this country should 
be placed? 

Although I would not advise her Royal 
Highness to demand the payment of 
50,000/. a year, provided as her jointure, 
yet I think that she has an unanswerable. 
claim to it, and she has the more need of 
it,to maintain that splendour and state 
which will protect ber in some degree 
from the efforts of the promoters of cabals,. 
The noble lord said, that a suitable provi- 
sion may possibly be made. Will that 
satisfy the House? They virtually ac. 
knowledge that the treatment of her Royal 
Highness has been proper, and then at the 
end of this session, or perhaps not until 
the next, the noble lord may come down 
with what he calls a suitable allowances, 
Nothing in my opinion can produce in, 
this case a better effect, than for the House 
to shew that it takes an interest in the 
question; and if this motion be withdrawn, 
it will be obvious that in its result it takes 
no interest whatever. Considering the 
time that has elapsed since this question 
was first introduced, recollecting the wil- 
lingness the noble lord now professes to 
add to the provision of the Princess of 
Wales, and observing the heated state of 
the public feeling upon this question, it 
must be admitted that ministers have been 
grossly culpable in not endeavouring to 
put a stop to further discussions by conci- 
liatory proposals, The public feeling has 
been now raised to a great height, and 
what will induce it to subside 1 do not 
know ;—assuredly the country would not 
be satisfied, if an injury like that sustained 
by her Royal Highness should go unre- 
sented. I say that her claims are rested 
upon grounds not to be shaken ; and I am 
confident the House will not tamely sub- 
mit to insults offered io its future queen, 
the cause of which has hitherto been um 
explained. I flatter myself that we shall 
not separate without doing something to 
restore the Princess of Wales to that com- 


fort which she has every right to enjoy, 
if not to that splendour she has every 
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right to maintain. Let us shew that we 
participate inthe general feeling of the 
‘»nation; that her Royal Highness is not 
without a protector, and that that protector 
is the House of Commons. 

Mr. Grattan said, that he approved of 
the object of the motion of the hon. gen- 
tleman, because that object was, by an 
exertion of. the ordinary power of the 
House, practically to repel, the calumnies 
thrown on her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales. This object was to be effected, 
not by restoring her to her.dignities, but 
by increasing the means of maintaining 
her establishment. But the object of the 
noble lord was the same, provided it could 
be done in a manner respectful to the 
Prince of Wales. . It was proper that the 
Princess of Wales should be supported by 

arliament, provided for by parliament, 
not in such a manner as to give her a 
victory over her husband. As the noble 
lord had in view the same object, not per- 
haps as the Princess of Wales had, but as 
the parliament ought to have, he was glad 
to accede to his suggestion, and to suffer 
the motion of the hon. gentleman to be 
withdrawn ; ‘because if the hon. gentle- 
man persisted in his motion, and. failed, 
he would injure the cause he espoused ; 
and if he succeeded, he would do no more 
than the ministers consented to do. The 
dispute was about the manner, and the 
manner of the hon. gentleman would fail, 
while that of the noble lord would suc- 
ceed: he could not, therefore, bet prefer 
the manner of the noble lord. . The case 
was this: papers had been communicated 
tothe Speaker, and by. him to the House, 
containing-a correspondence, which stated 
that the Prince of Wales would not enter 
any company where his wife should be. 
What did this prove ?—An entire separa- 
tion in mind; as whiat had been said by 
the noble lord, proved a complete separa- 
tion by instrument between the Prince of 
Wales and his wife.-—By parliament, what 
course was to be taken, if they were to 
enter into the quarrel? (which certainly 
should never be done bat in the Jast in- 
stance). ‘To attempt to oblige his Royal 
Highness to take back his wife would be 
unjastifiable—to interfere to procure her 
admission to the queen’s drawing rooms, 
was a power which it might be doubted 
whether or no it was within the province 
of the House to exert, it being a matter 
not strictly political, but comparatively 
trivial. How, then, could the House act, 
but by providing for the ladys—by de- 
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claring, that as she was not admitted to 
share in the establishment of her husband, 
parliament would give her one of her own? 
This he thought the best possible way of 
proceeding, for the interest of the wife, 
the feelings of the husband, and the dig- 
nity of the House, 

r.-Methuen wished to know the inten- 
tion of the noble lord, before he consented 
to withdraw bis motion. 

Lord Castlereagh said that, as he found 
the sense of the House to be in favour of 
an addition to the revenue of the Princess 
of Wales, though he had no positive in- 
struction vpon the subject, yet from his 
general knowledge of the sentiments of 
the Prince Regent, he felt himself justi- 
fied in giving his consent to any measure 
that had in view to effectuate that object. 

Mr. Ponsonby.—I am glad at last to 
hear a pledge given by the noble lord, 
that the establishment of her royal high- 
ness the Princess of Wales shall be made 
a subject for the consideration of the 
House, though difficulties have arisen as 
to the mode of proceeding. I am glad, 
too, that I was preceded by my right hon. 
friend, because he has shewn himself as 
averse as I can be to a stretch of the juris- 
diction of the House, for which now there 
can be no necessity, as by the declaration 
of this night, the purposes of the most 
sanguine friends of her Royal Highness 
must have been answered, In my opinion, 
it would have been most. improper for the 
House to have interfered to procure the 
admission of her Royal Highness to the 
drawing room; but that we can interfere 
in a way most proper, no one now can 
doubt; The Commons of England, voting 
under the present circumstances an in- 
crease of allowance to her royal highness 
the Princess of Wales, in effect determine 
that she does not deserve to be visited by 
fresh insults and indignities, but that she 
is worthy of her high station, and that 
they therefore afford her the means’ of 
supporting that rank. - Such a vote will 
be not only a virtual acquittal of her Royal 
Highness, ‘but a condemnation of those 
who advised that most indiscreet letter, by 
which she was insulted. I am glad that 
the noble lord has found an opportunity for 
giving this pledge—and I will tell him 
why he has found an opportunity, because 
he’ perceives that parliament and the coun- 
try loudly demand it. 

Mr. Methuen then withdrew his motion. » 
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THE Laws 1n Ineuanp.|] Mr. Peel said, 
that in rising to submit to the House the 
motion of which he had given notice, he 
felt it incumbent upon him to explain his 
reasons for not having, at an earlier period, 
called the attention of parliament to this 
most important subject. The state of Ire- 
land had unfortunately for some time been 
such, as to call for the adoption of some 
additional measures in order to preserve 
public tranquillity, and he certainly was 
prepared, at a much earlier period of the 
session, to have submitted them to the 
consideration of parliament. The evil 
which it was now proposed to remedy, had 
not, he was sorry to say, risen on a sudden; 
it had existed for a considerable time, in- 
deed, he might say, for the whole period 
that he had had the honour of forming a 
part of the Irish government. . Many 
parts of Ireland hel been in a disturbed 
state, excesses had been committed, and 
disaffection prevailed, which it was known 
that the ordinary powers of the law were 
insufficient to repress, He therefore was 
prepared early in the session, to have sub- 
mitted the present measure to the House, 
but the great and glorious events which 
occurred at that time, the overthrow of 
the monstrous tyranny established by Buo- 
naparté in France, the restoration of the 
ligitimate sovereign, and the general paci- 
fication of Europe, induced him to suspend 


his proposition until he saw what effect’ 


was produced in Ireland by these im- 
portant events, and he hoped he should 
stand justified in the opinion of the House, 
for having, under such circumstances, and 
for such an object, delayed the production 
of this measure: he did not wish that at a 
season of general happiness and rejoicing 
for the restoration of tranquillity, Ireland 
alone should form an exemption. 

He was not, he confessed, very sanguine 
in his expectations of the effect that would 
be produced upon the tranquillity of Ire- 
land, by the events to which he had al- 
luded; but he thought the government of 
Ireland were bound to make the experi- 
ment, and to defer the measure as long 
as the necessity of the case would permit. 
With that view, the measure had been 
deferred, and he wished he could now state 
to the House, that these events which had 
restored tranquillity to the rest of Europe, 
had restored tranquillity to Ireland; un- 
fortunately, the effect they had produced 
upon Ireland was not very great; he could 
not congratulate the House and the coun- 
try upon the state of that part of the United 
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Kingdom, nor could he, consistently with 
his duty, postpone the production of this 
measure till another session. 

Before he submitted to the House the 
details of the measure which he now pro. 
posed to bring forward, he should beg 
leave very shortly, to state the nature of 
those disturbances, for which he now 
wished to propose aremedy. Those dis. 
turbances originated in different causes— 
the first that he should mention, were 
those which were the result of political 
combinations. In stating this part of the 
subject, it was far from his intention to 
exaggerate the objects which the persons 
so combining had in view, or the danger 
that was to be apprehended from them, 
He could not suppose that these combina 
tions, which had for their object the over. 
throw of the government and the separa 
tion of Ireland from Great Britain, could 
find any supporters among men of any 
talents or weight in the country. These 
combinations consisted of idle infatuated 
people, with little education, and who 
were the dupes of men who possessed cer 
tainly more means of acquiring informa- 
tion than themselves, but still, he trusted, 
had none of those qualifications which 
could render them formidable, as the 
leaders of popular insurrection. But that 
these were combinations, whose object was 
to overthrow the existing government, to 
transfer the allegiance of the people to 
foreign powers, and for other objects ofa 
similar kind, and that the individuals com- 
posing those societies, were bound toge 
ther by oaths, there could not, unfortu 
nately, be adoubt. In stating the grounds 
upon which he made assertions:of this kind, 
he should rely only upon documents, the 
authority of which could not be question- 
ed; he would not quote the verbal or 
written communications which had been 
made to government, which though i 
many instances were well founded, yet:in 
others might be liable to a suspicion that 
they were exaggerated, from the fears 
naturally entertained by individuals from 


. the appearance of immediate danger, and 


the recollection of past events. But to 
prove the existence of these combinations, 
he should only rest upon documents of 
unquestionable authenticity—he should re 
fer to the oath, which was proved in evi+ 
dence, at the last assizes in Ireland, against 
several persons charged with these com 
binations, and upon which they were cone 
victed. Mr. Peel thep read the oath, by 
which the person taking it, bound himself 
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to suffer death, rather than give any in- 
formation against his companions before 
judge or jury; to join the French upon 
their landing in Ireland, &c. This oath 
proved that combinations certainly had 
been formed, the object of which was, to 
call in the assistance of a foreign power. 
So much for the first head of combinations, 
viz. those which were of a political nature. 
Another class of combinations, which 
existed in Ireland, were those which were 
formed under the pretence of redressing 
what was represented as local grievances. 
The objects of these combinations were 
various, though the mode of carrying them 
into effect was in most cases the same, to 
inflict punishment upon persons who dis- 
obeyed their orders, who gave more than 
the price which they chose to fix upon 
land, to prevent new tenants taking land, 
which any person belonging to the com- 
bination had given up; and for many 
other purposes which it was unnecessary 
for him to detail, as they were perfectly 
well known to every person at all ac- 
quainted with the state of the: interior of 
Ireland. 

He would, in order to prove the accu- 
racy of his statement, and the existence 
and objects of the combinations to which 


he alluded, refer to the proceedings at the 


last assizes of Roscommon: at those 
assizes no less than nine persons were tried 
and convicted for having taken and ad- 
ministered oaths, binding them not to in- 
form against threshers, and not to deal 
with Protestants, and to conform to the 
rules and regulations of the committees, 
under whosedirections they acted. Upon 
this part of the subject, he was desirous to 
read to the House a letter from a most in- 
telligent and active magistrate, who was 
sent down into the county of Westmeath, 
to make enquiries into the causes of the 
disturbances in that county, and to assist 
the resident magistrate of it by his advice 
and experience. The letter gives a very 
clear statement of the nature, objects, and 
proceedings of the deluded miscreants by 
whom the public had been disturbed. It 
was dated 23d March, 1814. ‘ The dis- 
turbances in this county (Westmeath) ap< 
pear to have commenced about the begin- 
ning of theyear 18) 3,and have beenrapidly 
increasing ever since, notwithstanding 
great exertions have been used on the 
part of the magistracy, to check.and sub- 
due them; the persons engaged in those 
disturbances, styling themselves carders, 
commenced their outrages by attacking 
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houses, robbery of fire arms, and swearing 
the lower order to obey such rules and 
orders as should be dictated and pro- 
nounced by them. Their first objects ap- 
peared to me to be.that of regulating the 
price of ground set in con-acre, to prevent 
old tenants from being turned out of their 
farms and to regulate the fees and dues 
payable to their own (Roman Catholic) 
clergy. To effect these purposes, they 
posted notices through different parts of 
the country, declaring vengeance against 
any person who should not comply with 
such their lawless dictates; if a tract of 
land was to be set in a con-acre, these 
lawless miscreants would fix a price per 
acre upon it, and any person giving more 
would certainly receive personal torture 
or suffer some injury in his property. I 
have examined into the cases of many indi- 
viduals where personal torture had been 
inflicted, and I uniformly found it to pro- 
ceed from some dispute relative to ground 
either by giving a price exceeding that 
fixed on by those miscreants, or by taking 
a farm of which the late occupying tenant 
had been dispossessed by his landlord.” 
He begged again that he might not be 
suspected of any disposition to exaggerate 
the extent of the danger to be appre- 
hended from these combinations ; he did 
not mean to say, that the details which he 
had laid befure the House, were of such a 
nature as to prove any threatening danger 
to the connection happily subsisting be- 
tween the two countries, but they were of 
a nature to call imperatively upon govern- 
ment to adopt measure, for the protection 
of the loyal, tranquil, and industrious part 
of the community ; and this duty was the 
more necessary, and more strongly im- 
posed on. government, because, if pro- 
tection was not afforded for the well dis- 
posed, they were reduced to the painful 
alternative, either of joining the insur- 
gents, or of exposing their persons to tor- 
ture, and their houses and property to de- 
struction. But these combinations were 
formidable in another point of view—the 
persons combining, were now obliged, for 
the attainment of their objects, to observe 
a great degree of caution, and to maintain 
a strict discipline, and therefore, qualified 
themselves to become dangerous engines in 
the hands of able and designing men, to be 
applied to other purposes. So much for 
the causes which originated out of’ those 
combinations to which he had already al- 
luded.—There was another species of dis- 
turbance of the public peace to which he 
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alluded with unfeigned regret ; he meant 
that which arose from religious animosity. 
Interruptions of the public tranquillity 
arising from such a cause, were the most 
to be lamented, and he feared the most 
difficult to be remedied. He would not 
now enter into the history of those unfor- 
tunate disputes, but he had the satisfaction 
to say, that notwithstanding the pains 
which had ‘been taken in Ireland by 
means of the press and of inflammatory 
speeches, to induce the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland to believe that the Irish govern- 
ment ‘was not disposed to administer im- 
partial justice to them as well as to their 
Protestant fellow-subjects, that these ef- 
furts hadin a great degree failed of success, 
and there was indisputable evidence to 
shew the lower orders of Catholics were 
satisfied, that government were determined 
to treat all offenders against the public 
peace, whatever religious creed they 
might profess, most impartially. 

In order to give the House an idea of 
the extent to which this irritation pre- 
vailed, it was only necessary for him to 
allude to a melancholy and fatal affiay 
which had recently taken place at a 
village in the county of Cavan; though 
the accounts which had been given of this 
transaction were greatly exaggerated, 
still the House would learn with deep re- 
‘ gret, that it was not terminated until seven 
persons had Jost their lives, and many 
were wounded. On hearing of this un- 
fortunate occurrence, the Irish government 
not entertaining any doubt of, and still 
less wishing to throw any imputation of 
the competency of the local authorities to 
conduct an enquiry into the causes of it, 
with fairness and impartiality, but de- 
sirous of obtaining information from a 
source that would be free even from the 
possibility -of suspicion .or imputation, 
sent down a gentleman of the Irish bar, of 
the highest professional eminence, and 
qualified by his commission, by his 
talents, acuteness and judgment, Mr. 
Jobb,-to examine into the subject. The 
report of that gentleman stated, that the 
unfortunate dispute which had occurred 
was not a premeditated one, that there 
had existed animosity between the par- 
ties, but that the outrage in question did 
not proceed from a previously concerted 
conflict. ‘Mr. Peel then read an extract 
from the report which Mr, Jobb had 
made, to the following effect: « I should 
not consider that I had done my duty if I 
emitted to state, that both parties, and per- 
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sons of every description, expressed great) 
satisfaction at the interposition of govern. 
ment, and appeared to rely confidently 
on the impartial administration of justice 
as well.on the enquiry as on the future 
trials.’. He read this with satisfaction, be. 
cause it shewed that the wicked attempts 
which had been made to convince the 
people that justice would not be fairly 
administered to them, had not succeeded... 

He had now enumerated the principal 
features of those disturbances which had so 
long agitated Ireland. There subsisted in 
Ireland many obstacles in the way of the 
ordinary administration of the law, and 
one of the greatest was the difficulty of 
procuring persons to give information to 
government, and evidence against the 
violation of the peace. There was in 
Ireland, if he might be allowed the ex- 
pression, a sort of romantic feeling, indes 
pendent of any consideration of pefsonal 


danger, which rendered the name and chase. 


racter of ar. informer odious, and was al- 
most sufficient of itself to close the ordinary 
sources from whence information could be 
derived. 

This feeling, he admitted, was most 
powerfully assisted in its operation, by the 
dreadful system of intimidation, which 
was established in the disturbed districts 
with the view of preventing evidence from 
being given. As he had proved every as- 
sertion that he had hitherto made, by a 
reference to some authentic document, he 
should follow the example on this occa- 
sion, and shew the extent to which this 
system of intimidation was carried, bya 
reference to the most melancholy record 
which any court of justice could exhibit, 
He would allude to the case of a person 
of the name of James Connell. He saw 
an hon. gentleman, the member for Wests 
meath, in the House, and he was sure he 
would confirm his statement upop this 
subject; this unfortunate man (Connell) 
had given information against some per- 
sons for administering unlawful oaths—it 
was found necessary, after he had given 
information, to keep him in gaol for his 
persorial security, until he was brought up 
to Dublin to give evidence. He (Mr 
Peel) afterwards saw this man, and cau- 
tioned him against going back to his own 
country ; he was, however, so desirous of 
returning, ‘that no advice could restraip 
him, and he went home; he, however, 
had the pradence to remain some days if 
the house of Jord Castlemaine, but upon 
the departure of that noble lord, Connell 
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went to his own house. It would hardly 
be believed, but as soon as his return was 
known, from three adjoining parishes dele- 
gates were actually appointed to murder 
him. Itwas proved upon the evidence of 
one of the delegates, that in each of the 
three parishes, six delegates were chosen 
to commit the murder; that these dele- 
ates met at the appointed time, and se- 
lected nine of their number to perpetrate 
the act. They attacked the house of the 
poor man, and murdered both him and his 
wife. It was not necessary for him to 
make any comment upon this dreadful 
transaction, but it shewed to what a de- 
gree the feelings of the people must be 
blunted, and in what odium an informer 
was held, when it was considered little 
less than a praiseworthy act, to visit with 
deliberate and atrocious murder, the de- 
livery of evidence in a court of justice. 

Ater having entered into this detail, it 
only remained for him to shew, that the 
country was now in a disturbed state, and 
that the hopes which were entertained by 
some, that these combinations would be 
destroyed by the overthrow of Buona- 
parté’s government, had proved unfounded. 
To prove this, it weuld perhaps be only 
necessary for him to state, that no less 
than seven persons had been taken up at 
no remoter a period than the 5th of the 
present month, in the county of Kildare, 
when actually engaged in one of these 
conspiracies to which he had at first al- 
luded, as assuming a political complexion ; 
and that that county was in a considera- 
ble state of alarm; that a large mili- 
tary force had been marched into it; and 
that it now presented an appearance which 
a country in a state of peace with the 
whole of Europe ovght not to exhibit. 
In the Queen’s county disturbances to a 
very serious extent existed, long after the 
occurfence of these events which procured 
the restoration of permanent tranquillity 
had prevailed ; and here he begged leave 
to read a lettter which had been given 
to him by one of the members of that 
county, from a magistrate of it, which 
represented the disturbances in a very se- 
tious point of view. Mr. Peel then read 
the letter, and also an extract from one 
from General Merrick, stating the neces- 
sity of calling the military in aid of the 
civil power, in the county of Kildare. 

He trusted that he had now shewn to 
the House, from documents that could not 
be disputed, ‘that the ordinary powers of 
the civil magistrates were not sufficient to 
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maintain public tranquiliity, or to give con- 
fidence and security to the well disposed. 
It; would, in his opinion, be infinitely 
better to invest the civil powers with suffi- 
cient authority to repress those distur- 
bances, than to call in the aid of the mi- 
litary, the frequent use of soldiers in that 
manner made the people look upon them 
as their adversaries, rather than their pro- 
tectors. With regard to the. measure it- 
self, which he had now to propose, he did 
not wish to go beyond the necessity of 
the case, as he was anxious that it should 
have permanent operation, and that the 
Bill he should propose should form a part 
of the permanent law of the land. He 
by no means, however, meant to state it 
as his conviction that it was calculated ef- 
fectually to meet the exigency of the 
case ; he reserved to himself the full power 
of proposing, even in the present session, 
the revival of any of those provisions 
which bad been enacted at former periods 
to meet temporary emergencies. He 
wished to keep the consideration of them 
distinct from the discussion of a permanent 
law, in discussing the principle of that 
law. He hoped that gentlemen would 
not suppose, that because such measures 
as these which he was now about to pro- 
pose, were not necessary to England, that, 
therefore, they were not necessary in Ire- 
land, for the state of the two countries, 
were essentially different. 

He proposed in the Bill which he was 
now about to move for, to give to the Lord 
Lieutenant a power, when disturbances 
existed in any county or part of a county, 
to proclaim that district to be in a dis- 
turbed state, to appoint a superintending 
magistrate, with a salary, and special con- 
stables, with salaries. He proposed that 
the magistrate should have a house and 
office, but that he should not be invested - 
with any extraordinary powers; that he 
should be responsible immediately to the 
government, and removeable at their dis- 
cretion, and that he should be called upon 
for those exertions which could not be re- 
quired from ordinary. magistrates, who 
could not be expected to devote the whole 
of their time to the public service. The 
special constables, to whom he proposed 
to give a better salary than to ordinary 
constables, he should propose to select 
from among the farmers’ sons, and per- 
sons of that class, and to make them keep 
a kind of watch and ward in the disturbed 
district; these constables to be placed 
under the controul of the superintending 
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magistrates. The extraordinary expence 
that must be incurred by the establish- 
ment of this magistrate, and the special 
constables, ought in his opinion to be paid 
by the disturbed district. He thought 
himself bound in candaqur to state to the 
House, that in proposing the appointment 
of a supernumerary magistrate, he was ra- 
ther calling upon the House to sanction a 
measure that had been adopted, than in- 
troducing a new system. In the coun- 
ties of Kildare and Westmeath, and in 
every disturbed district, where the go- 
vernment had the means of doing it. 
Magistrates of this description had been 
appointed, not in conformity with any 
express -provision of law, but from the 
necessity of the case, and the appointment 
had been attended with great benefits; 
their minds being wholly turned to one 
employment, they became of course more 
skilled in the mode of detecting and ap- 
prehending offenders. Another material 
advantage that would result from their 
appointment, was, that they, would have 
no local allurements or interests to sway 
their judgment. He begged, however, 


that it might not be supposed that he 
Meant to throw any imputation upon the 
regular magistracy of the country, the 


magistrates themselves he was sure would 
not think so, because nothing was more 
common than applications from them, 
that appointments of this kind should be 
made, and these applications were made, 
not by gentlemen who wished to avoid 
their duty, but those who were the most 
anxious to discharge it. 

He was aware that many magistrates, 
in Ireland, were willing to devote their 
time to the public service; but when it 


was necessary that parties should be sent- 


out every night, perhaps for a month to- 
gether, it was not to be expected gentle- 
tlemen could neglect their own concerns 
entirely, and give up all their time to the 
public. He trusted he was swayed by no 
consideration of personal friendship, when 
he mentioned one signal proof of those 
exertions in the case of a noble friend of 
his, lord Desart. The services that he 
had performed were not of a nature to at- 
tract much public attention, but on that 
very account they deserved more richly 
the public acknowledgements and grati- 
tude ; every sacrifice of what others would 
consider their ease and comfort, had been 
made by his noble friend, every risk of 
personal safety had been encountered, his 


days and nights had been devoted to the 
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fulfilment of the most active duties; asq 
magistrate he was repaid by the con- 
sciousness of having performed these 
duties, and by the knowing, that his exer. 
tions had been attended with success; 
but it was with deep regret he stated, that 
his health had been injured by his zeal 
and incessant activity, and that he was 
now deprived of the assistance of his no» 
ble friend in the House, by the necessity 
which he was under, of absenting himself: 
from his parliamentary duties, on account 
of indisposition. In this country the ap- 
pointment of stipendiary magistrates was 
not necessary, and therefore would be im- 
proper ; but in Ireland the state of the 
country was so different, that the measure 
appeared to him indispensable for the 
public safety: that uncommon exertions 
had been made by many magistrates in 
Ireland, he was perfectly reaay to admit, 
acting gratuitously, and from the best 
and purest motives, , 

There would be in the Bill several regu- 
lations for the conduct of these magise 
trates, which it would be unnecessary now 
to detail: he should only repeat, that by 
bringing forward this Bill, he did not pre- 
clude himself from proposing other and 
stronger measures even in the present ses- 
sion, if the case should require it. Having 
thanked the House for its indulgence, the 
right hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving, “ That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to provide for the better execu- 
tion of the laws in Ireland, by appointing 
superintending magistrates and additional 
constables in counties in certain cases,” 

Sir J. Newport said, that although it wes 
too soon for him to pronounce upon the 
nature of the measure, he was ready to 
give his cheerful approval of its mildness, 
and to accord with its general principles. 
He agreed with that part which invested 
government with the selection of magis 
trates connected with the local interests 
of the countries; because all magistrates 
so connected must carry with them weight 
and respectability. He also. approved of 
the clause which levied the expences.on 
the disturbed districts. On the whole, he 
could , see no objection to the measure, as 
no man was inclined .to go farther than 
himself to punish offenders who outraged 
the laws. J 

‘Mr. Bankes was of opinion, that govert- 
ment deserved all possible credit for theit 
forbearance; for in his mind, the cases 
that had been stated would warrant a Jaw 
of a very different description, It.w 
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have been better to enact a law of a.per- 
manent than a temporary nature. When 
* Jaws’ in cases of this kind were too mild, 
it was a false humanity that dictated them. 

Mr. Fitsgerald explained, that the spe- 
cial constables were intended to be formed 
of respectable farmers’ sons. ‘The law 
would go forth to the country, not as a 
dubious measure proposed by administra- 
tion, but as one sanctioned by the unani- 
mous approbation of parliament; a cir- 
cumstance which: would contribute much 
to its efficiency. If government should in 
future be compelled to come to parlia- 
ment for some stronger measure, they 
could come with a good grace, seeing that 
they had not asked for more than they be- 
lieved in their conscience to be absolutely 
necessary. The Bill contained nothing 
that was irreconcileable to law, or the con- 
stitution; but, on the contrary, was con- 
sistent with its best principles. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he must confess 
that he had heard, at first, with much 
anxiety, the proposition for such a Bill; 
but that anxiety had been entirely re- 
moved by the statement he had heard. 

Sir Frederick Flood gave the fullest con- 
fidence to the right hon. gentleman’s 
statement, as far as it went; but he was 
happy to find, that he had made no allu- 
sion to the part of the country which he 
had the honour to represent. It appeared 
that out of the 34 counties of Ireland, only 
four were disturbed. If all the counties 
were like that which sent him to parlia- 
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ment, the Bill would be unnecessary. 
He thought the unhappy jealousy which 
prevailed amongst the lower orders, might 
be ended by a law which would do away 
Orange-men and all other party distinc- 
tions. He highly approved of the provi- 
sion for rewarding the civil officers; as 
few men could be found in any situation, 
high or low, who would exert themselves 
without being well paid. 

Mr. Grattan said, that as the right hon. 
gentieman’s statement appeared to be ex- 
tremely candid, and as the measure itself 
seemed as mild as it was judicious, he 
should certainly make no opposition to it 
in its present stage. 

Mr. Latouche supported the Bill. 

Mr. Peel entered into explanations of 
some length, in answer to the objections 
of different gentlemen. He defended the 
county magistrates against the suspicion 
of supineness. The proposed law might 
be assumed to be strong enough. All 
that was wanted were responsible persons 
to carry it into execution. In answer to 
a remark of sir F. Flood, the right hon. 
gentleman observed, that instead of there 
being only four counties in a state of dis- 
turbance, it was probable that twenty 
might be deemed in a state the reverse of 
tranquillity. Even Wexford, which sent 
the hon. baronet to parliament, was lately 
represented by the grand jury, to bera- 
ther in an alarming state. 


Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Cory or THE TREATY oF PEacg, anp Amity with France.}] The following is 
a Copy of the Definitive Treaty of Peace, and Amity with France, as presented te 
the House by lord Castlereagh : 


Derinitive Treaty oF Peace, AND Amity Between His Britannic Masesty 
AnD His Most Curistian Masesty.—Signed at Paris, the 30th day of May, 1814. 


TRAITHE. 


Au nom de la trés Sainte et Indivisible 
Trinité. 

Sa Majesté, le Roi du Royaume Uni de 
la Grande Bretagne et de V’Irlande, et 
ses Alliés d’une part, et sa Majesté le Roi 
de France et de Navarre d’autre. part, 
étant animés d’un égal désir de mettre fin 
aux longues agitations de |’Europe et aux 
malheurs des peuples, par une paix solide, 
fondée sur une juste répartition de forces 
entre les puissances, et portan’. dans les 
stipulations la garantie de sa durée, et sa 
Majesté le Roi du Royaume Uni de la 
Grande Brétagne et de l’Iriande et ses Al- 
liés, ne voulant, plus exiger de la France, 


TREATY. 

In the name of the most Holy and un- 

divided Trinity. 

His Majesty, the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Allies on the one part, and his 
Majesty the King of France and of Na- 
varre on the other part, animated by an 


equal desire to terminate the long agita- 


tions.of Europe, and the sufferings of man- 
kind, by a permanent peace, founded 
upon a just repartition of force between its 
states, .and. containing, in its stipulations 
the pledge of its durability ; and his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, together with his Allies, 
being unwilling to require of France, now 
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sujourd’hui- que, s’étant réplacée sous le 
gouvernement paternel de ses rois, elle 
offre ainsi 4 "Europe un gage de sécurité, 


> et de stabilité, les conditions et les garan- 


ties qu’ils lui avaient a regret démandées 
sous son dernier gouvernement, leurs dites 
Majestés ont nommeé des plénipotentiaires 
pour discuter, arréter, et signer un Traité 
de Paix et d’amitié; savoir, 

Sa Majesté le Roi du Royaume Uni de 
la Grande Brétaghe et de |’ Irlande, le trés 
honorable Robert Stewart, Vicomte Castle- 
reagh, conseiller de sa dite Majesté en son 
conseil privé, membre de son parlement, 
colone] du regiment de milice de London- 
derry, et son principal sécrétaire d’état, 
ayant le département des affaires etran- 
géres, &c. &c. &c.; le sieur George Gor- 
don, Comte d’ Aberdeen, Vicomte de For- 
martine, Lord Haddo, Methlic, Tarvis et 
Kellie, &c. l’un des seize pairs represent- 
ant la pairie de l’Ecosse dans la Chambre 
Haute, chevalier de son trés ancien et trés 
noble ordre du Chardon, son ambassadeur 


extraordinaire et plénipotentiaire prés sa 


Majesté Imperiale et Royale Apostolique ; 
le sieur Guillaume Shaw Cathcart, Vi- 
comte Cathcart et Greenock, conseiller de 
sa dite Majesté en son conseil privé, cheva- 
lier de son ordre du Chardon, et des ordres 


de Russie, général dans ses armées, et son~ 


ambassadeur extraordinaire et plénipoten- 
tiaire prés sa Majesté |’Empéreur de toutes 
les Russies; et l’honorable Charles Guil- 
laume Stewart, chevalier de son trés ho- 
norable ordre du Bain, membre de son 
parlement, lieutenant-général dans ses 
armées, chevalier des ordres de l’Aigle 


Noir et de PAigle Rouge de Prusse, et de 


plusieurs autres, et son envoyé extraordi- 
naire et ministre plénipotentiaire prés sa 
Majesté le Roi de Prusse ; et sa Majesté 
le Roi de France et de Navarre, Monsieur 
Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Perigord, 
Prince de Bénévent, grand aigle de la 
Legion d’Honneur, chevalier de I’ Aigle 
Noire et de lAigle Rouge de Prusse, 
grande croix de l’ordre de Leopold 
d’Autriche, chevalier de lordre de St. 
André de Russie, et son. ministre et 
sécrétaire d'état des affaires etrangéres ; 
Jesquels aprés avoir échangé leurs pleirts 
pouvoirs, trouvés en bonne et due forme, 


- sont convenus des Articles suivans :— 


Articte I.—I! y agra, 4 compter de ce 
jour, paix et amitié entre sa Majesté le Roi 
du Royaume Uni de la Grande Brétagne et 
de l’Irlande, et ses Alliés d’une part, et 
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that, replaced under the paternal govern. 
ment of her kings, she offers the assurance 
of security and stability to Europe, the 
conditions and guarantees which they had 
with regret demanded from her former 
government, their said Majesties ‘have 
named plenipotentiaries to discuss, : set. 
tle, and sign a Treaty of Peace and amity; 
namely, 

His Majesty, the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the right honourable Robert Stewart, Vis. 
count Castlereagh, one of his said Majesty’s 
most honourable privy council, member 
of parliament, colonel of the Londonderry 
regiment of militia, and his principal se. 
cretary of state for foreign affairs, &c. &e, 
&c.; the Right Honourable George Gor- 
don, earl of Aberdeen, Viscount Formar- 
tine, Lord Haddo, Methlic, Tarvis, and 
Kellie, &c. one of the sixteen peers re- 
presenting the peerage of Scotland in the 
House of Lords, knight of his Majesty’s | 
most ancient and most noble Order of the 
Thistle, his embassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to his Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty ; the Right Hon. Wil 
liam Shaw Cathcart, Viscount Cathcart, 
Baron Cathcart and Greenock, one of his 
Majesty’s most honourable privy council, 
knight of his Order of the Thistle, and of 
the Orders of Russia, general in his Ma- 
jesty’s army, and his embassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary to his Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias; and the 
honourable sir Charles William Stewart, 
knight of his Majesty’s most honourable 
order of the Bath, member of parliament, 
lieutenant-general in his Majesty’s army, 
knight of the Prussian orders of the Black 
and Red Eagle, and of several others, and 
his envoy extraordinary and minister ple- 
nipotentiary to his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, and his Majesty. the King of 
France and Navarre, Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand Perigord, Prince of Benevent, 
great eagle of the Legion of Hononr, 
knight of the Black and Red Eagle of 
Prussia, grand cross of the order of Leo 
pold of Austria, knight of the Russian 
Order of St. Andrew, and his said Me 
jesty’s minister and secretary of state for 
foreign affairs; who, having exchanged 
their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have'agreed upon the following At 
ticles :— : 

Axt. I. There shall be from this day 
forward perpetual peace and friendship 
between his Britannic Majesty and ‘hl 
Allies on the one part, and his Mojesty 
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S. M. le Roi de France et de Navarre, 
d’autre part, leurs héritiers et snccesseurs, 
leurs états et sujets respectifs, 4 perpetuité. 

Les hautes parties contractantes appor- 
teront tous leurs soins 4 maintenir, non 
sévlement entr’ellés, mais encore, autant 
qu'il depend d’elles, entre tous les états de 

Europe, la bonne harmonie et intelli- 
geiice si nécessaires 4 son repos. 


Arr. II.—Le royaume de France con- 
serve l’intégrité de ses limites, telles 
qu’ elles existaient 4 l’epoque du ler 
Janvier 1792. Il recevra en outre une 
augmentation de territoire comprise dans 
la ligne de démarcation fixée par |’Article 
suivant. 

Ant. IIl—Du cété de la Belgique, de 
YAllegmane et de lItalie, l’ancienne 
frontiére, ainsi qu’ elle existait le ler 
Janvier de Pahnée 1792, sera retablie en 
commencant de la mer du nord entre Dun- 
kerque et Nieuport, jusqu’a la Mediter- 
ranée entre Cagnes et Nice avec les recti- 
fications suivantes : 

i. Dans le département de Jemappes, les 
cantons de Dour, Merbes-le-Chateau, 
Beaumont, et Chimay, resteronta la France ; 
la ligne de démarcation passera la o elle 
touche le canton de Dour, entre ce canton 
et ceux de Boussa et Paturage, ainsi que 
plus loin entre celui de Merbes-le-Chateau, 
ét ceux de Binch et de Thuin. 


2. Dans le département de Sambre et 
Meuse; les cantons de Walcourt, Florennes, 
Beauraing, et- Gedinne, appartiendront a 
la France; la demarcation, quand elle 
atteint ce département, suivra la ligne, 
qui separe les cantons precités du depart- 
ment de' Jemappes, et du reste de celui de 
Sambre et Meuse. ;, 


3. Dans le département de la Moselle, 
la‘ nouvelle demarcation, la ot elle's’ecarte 
de |’ancienne, sera formée par une ligne 2 
tirer depuis Perle jusqu’d Fremersdorff, et 
par celle qui separe le canton de Tholey 
du reste du départenient de la Moselle. 


4. Dans le département de la Sarre, les 
cantons de Saarbruck et d’Arneval reste- 
ront 4 la France, ainsi que la partie de 
celui de Lebach, qui est située au midi 
dune ligne a tirer le long des confins des 
villages de Herchenbach, Ueberhofen, 
Hilsbach, et Hall, (en laissant cesdifferens 
endroits hors de ta frontiére Frangaise) 
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the King of Francé and Navarre on the 
other, their heirs and successors, their do- 
minions and'subjects, respectively. 

The high contracting parties shall de- 
vote their best attention to maintain, not 
only between themselves, but, inasmuch as 
depends upon them, between all the states 
of Europe, that harmony and good under- 
standing which are so necessary for their 
tranquillity. 

Arr. II. The kingdom of France retains 
its limits entire, as they existed on the Ist 
of January, 1792. It shall further receive 
the increase of territory comprised within 
the line established by the following Ar- 
ticle :— 


Arr. III. On the side of Belgiuni, 
Germany and Italy, the ancient frontiers 
shall be re-established as they existed the 
tst of January, 1792, extending from the 
North Sea, between Dunkirk and Nieu- 
port, to the Mediterranean between 
Cagnes and Nice with the following modi- 
fications : 

Ist. In the department of Jemappes, the 
cantons of Dour, Merbes-le-Chateau, 
Beaumont, and Chimay, shall belong to 
France ; where the line of demarkation 
comes in contact with the canton of Dour, 
it shall pass between that canton and 
those of Boussin and Paturage, and like- 
wise further on it shall pass between the 
cantons of Merbes-le-Chateau, and those 
of Binck and Thuin. : 

2. In the department of Sambre and 
Meuse, the cantons of Waicourt, Flo- 
rennes, Beauraing, and Gédinne, shall: be- 
long to France; where the demarkation 
reaches that department, it shall follow . 
the line which separates the said cantons 
from the depattment of Jemappés, and 
from the remaining cantons of the depart- 
ment of Sambre and Meuse. 

3. In the department of the Moselle, 
the new demarkation, at the point where 
it diverges from the old line of frontier, 
shall be formed by a line to be drawn 
from Perle’ to Fremersdortf, and by the 
limit which separates the canton of Tho- 
ley from the remaining cantons of the said 
department of the Moselle. ° 

4. In the department of La Sarre, the 
contons of Saarbruck and Arnevai shall 
continue to belong to France, as likewise 
the portion of the canton of Lebach, which 
is situated to the south ofa line drawn along 
the contines of the villages of Herchen- 
bach, Ueberhofen, Hilsbach and Hall 
(leaving these different. places’ out of the 


(N) 
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jusqu’au point ou, prés de Querselle (qui 
appartient 4 la France), la ligne qui separe 
les’ cantons d’Arneval et d’Ottweiler, 
atteint celle qui separe ceux d’Arneval et 
de Lebach; la frontiére de ce cété sera 
formée par la ligne ci-dessus designée, et 
ensuite par celle qui sépare le canton 
d’Arneval de celui de Bliescastel. 


5. La Forteresse de Landau ayant formé, 
avant Pannée 1792, un point isolé dans 
Tl’ Allemagne, la France conserve, au dela 
de ses frontiéres, une partie des départe- 
mens du Mont Tonnerre et du Bas-Rhin, 
pour joindre la forteresse de Landau et son 
rayon au reste du Royaume. La nouvelle 
démarcation, en partant du point ot prés 
de Obersteinbach (qui reste hors des li- 
mites de la France) la frontiére entre le 
département de la Moselle et celui du 
Mont-Tonnere atteint le département du 
Bas-Rhin, svivra la ligne qui sépare les 
cantons de Weissenbourg et de Bergzabern 
(du coété de la France), des cantons de 
Pirmasens, Dahn, et Annweiler (du coté 
de |’Allemagne) jusqu’ au point ot ces 
limites, prés du village de Vollmersheim, 
touchent l’ancien rayon de la fortresse de 
Landau. De ce rayon, qui reste ainsi 
qu’il était en 1792, la nouvelle frontiére 
suivra le bras de la riviére de la Queick 
qui en quittant ce rayon prés de Queick- 
heim (qui reste 4 la France) passe prés 
des villages de Merlenheim, Knittel- 
sheim, et Belheim, (demeurant également 
Frangais) jusqu’au Rhin qui continuera 
ensuite a former la limite de la France et 
de |’ Allemagne, 


Quant au Rhin, le Thalweg constituera 
la limite, de maniére cependent que les 
changemens que subira par la suite le cours 
de ce fleuve, n’auront 4 l’avenir aucun 
effet sur la propriété des iles qui s’y trou- 
vent; l’état de possession de ces iles sera 
rétabli tel qu’il existait 4 l’époque de la 
signature du traité de Luneville. 


6. Dans le département du Doubs la 
frontiére sera réctifiée, de maniére a ce 
qu'elle commence au-dessus de la Ran- 
conniére, prés de Locle, et suive la créte 
du Jura entre le Cerneux, Pequignot et 
le village de Fontenelles jusqu’a une cime 
du Jura située 4 environ 7 ou 8,000 pieds 
au nord-ouest du village de la Brevine, 
ot elle retombera dans l’ancienne limite 
de la France, 
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French frontier) to the point where, in 
the neighbourhood of Querselle (which 
place belongs to France) the line which 
separates the cantons of Arneval and 
Ottweilér reaches that which separates 
the cantons of Arneval and Lebach, 
The frontier on this side shall be 
formed by the line above described, and 
afterwards by that which separates the 
canton of Arneval from that‘of Bliescastel. 

5. The fortress of Landau having, be- 
fore the year 1792, formed an insulated 
point in * ana te France retains beyond 
her frontiers a portion of the departments of 
Mount Tonnere and of the Lower Rhine, 
for the purpose of uniting the said fortress 
and its radius to the rest of the kingdom. 

The new demarkation from the point 
in the neighbourhood of Obersteinbach 
(which place is left out of the limits of 
France) where the boundary between the 
department of the Moselle, and that: of 
Mount Tonnere, reaches the department 
of the Lower Rhine, shall follow the line 
which separates the cantons of Weissen-: 
bourg and Bergzabern (on the side of” 
France, from the cantons of Permasens 
Dahn, and Annweiler (on the side of Ger- 
many) as far as the point near the village 
of Vollmersheim where that line touches 
the ancient radius of the fortress of Lan. 
dau. From this radius, which remains as 
it was in 1792, the new frontier shall fol- 
low the arm of the river de la Queich, 
which on leaving the said radius at 
Queichheim (that place remaining to; 
France) flows near the villages of Merlen- 
heim, Knittelsheim and Belheim (these 
places also belong to France) to the Rhine, 
which from thence shall continue to form 
the boundary of France and Germany. 

The main stream (Thalweg) of the 
Rhine shall constitute the frontier ; pro- 
vided, however, that the changes which 
may hereafter take place in the course of 
that river, shall not affect the property of 
the islands, The right of possession in 
these islands shall be re-established, as it 
existed at the signature of the treaty of 
Luneville, 

6. In the department of the Doubs the 
frontier shall be so regulated as to com 
mence above the Rangonniére near Local, 
and follow the Crest of Jura between the 
Cerneux, Pequignot, and the village of 
Fontenelles, as far as the peak of that 
mountain, situated about seven or eight 
thousand feet to the north-west of the vil- 
lage of La Brevine, where it shall again 
fall in with the ancient boundary of 
France. 
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7. Dans le département du Léman les 
frontiéres entre le territoire Frangais, le 
Pays-de-Vaud, et les differentes portions 
du territoire de la république de Genéve, 
(qui fera partie de la Suisse,) restent les 
mémes qu’elles étaient avant’ incorporation 
de Genéve a la France. Mais le canton 
de Frangy, celui de St. Julien, (a l’ex- 
ception de la partie située au nord d’une 
ligne a tirer du point ou la riviére de 
la Loire entre prés de Chancy dans le 
territoire Genevois, le long des confins 
de Séséquin, Laconex et Seseneuve, qui 
yesteront hors des limites de la France) 
le canton de Reignier, (a exception de 
la portion qui se trouve a l’est d’une ligne 
qui suit les confins de la Muraz, Bussy, 
Pers, et Cornier, qui seront hors des li- 
mites Francaises) et le canton de la Roche, 
(a l'exception des endroits nommeés de la 
Roche et Armanoy avec leurs districts,) 
resteront ala France. La frontiére suivra 
les limites de ces différens cantons, et les 
lignes qui séparent les portions qui de- 
meurent a la France, de celles qu'elle ne 
conserve pas. 


8. Dans le departement du mont Blanc 
la France acquiert la sous-prefecture de 
Chambéry, a l’exception des cantons de 
!’H6pital, de St. Pierre d’Albigny, de la 
Rocette, et de’ Montmelian, et la sous- 
prefecture d’Annecy, .a |’exception de la 
partie du Canton de Faverges, située a |’est 
d'une ligne qui passe entre Ourechaise et 
‘ Marlens du cété de la France, et Marthod 
et Ugine du cété opposé et qui suit aprés 
Ja créte des montagnes jusqu’a la fron- 
tigre du canton de Thones: C’est cette 
ligne, qui avec la limite des cantons men- 
tionnés, formera de ce cété la nouvelle 
frontiére, 


Du coté des Pyrénées les frontiéres re- 
stent telles qu’elles étaient entre les deux 
Royaumes de France et d’Espagne a 
Pépoque du ler Janvier, 1792, et il sera 
de suite nommé une commission mixte de 
la part des deux couronnes pour en fixer 
la démarcation finale. 

La France renonce a tous droits de sou- 
veraineté, de Suzeraineté, et de possession 
sur tous les pays et districts, villes et en- 
droits quelconques situés hors de la fron- 
tigre ci-dessus désignée, la principamté de 
Monaco etant toutefois replacée dans les 
rapports ou elle se trouvait avant le ler 
Janvier 1792. 

Les cours alliées assurent 4 la France 
la possession de la principauté d’ Avignon, 
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7. In the department of the Leman, 
the frontiers between the French territory, 
the Pays de Vaud, and the different por- 
tions of the territory of the republic of 
Geneva (which is to form part of Swisser- 
land) remain as they were before the in- 
corporation of Geneva with France. But 
the cantons of Frangy and of St. Julien 
(with the exception of the districts situat- 
ed to the north of a line drawn from the 
point where the river of La Laire enters 
the territory of Geneva near Chancy, fol- 
lowing the confines of Sesequin, Laconex, 
and Seseneuve, which shall remain out of 
the limits of France) the canton of Reig- 
nier, with the exception of the portion to 
the east of a line which follows the con- 
fines of the Muraz Bussy, Pers, and Cor- 
nier, which shall be out of the French 
limits) and the canton of La Roche (with 
the exception of the places called La 
Roche, and Armanoy, with their districts) 
shall remain to France. The frontier shall 
follow the limits of these different cantons, 
and the line which separates the districts 
continuing to belong to France, from those 
which she does not retain. 

8. In the department of Montblanc, 
France acquires the sub-prefecture of 
Chambery, with the exception of the 
cantons of L’ Hopital, St. Pierre d’Albigny, 
la Rocette, and Montmelian, and the sube 
prefecture of Annecy, with the exception 
of the portion of the canton of Faverges, 
situated to the east of a line passing be- 
tween Ourechaise and Marlens on the side 
of France, and Marthod and Ugine on the 
opposite side, and which aiterwards fol- 
lows the crest of the mountains as far as 
the frontier of the canton of Thones ; 
this line, together with the limit of the 
cantons before mentioned, shall on this side 
form the new frontier. 

On the side of ithe Pyrenees, the fron- 


tiers between the two kingdoms of France 


and Spain, remain such as they were the 
ist of January, 1792, and a joint commis- 
sion shall be named on the part of the two 
crowns for the purpose of finaily deter- 
mining the line. 

France on her part renounces all rights 
of sovereignty, Suzeraineté, and of pos- 
session over all the countries, districts, 
towns, and places situated beyond the 
frontier above described, the principality 
of Monaco being replaced on the same 
footing on which it stood before the Ist of 
January, 1792. 

The allied powers assure to France the . 
possession of the principality of Aviguon, 
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du comtat Venaissin, du comté.des Mont- 
béliard, et de toutes les enclaves qui ont 
appartenu autrefois @ |’ Allemagne, com- 
prises dans la frontiere ci-dessus indiquée, 
qu’elles aient é1é incorporées a la France 
ayant ou aprés le ler Janvier, 1792. 


Les Puissances se réservent réciproque- 
ment la faculté entiére de fortifier telle 
point de leurs états, qu’elles jugeront con- 
venables pour leur sureté. 

Pour éviter toute lésion de propriétés 
particuliéres et mettre & couvert, d’aprés 
les principes les plus libéraux, les biens 
d’individus domiciliés sur tes frontiérés, il 
sera nommé par chacun des élats limi- 
trophes de la France, des commissaires 
pour procecder conjointement avec des 
commissaires Frangais a la delimitation 
des pays respectifs. 

Aussi-t6t que le travail des commissaires 
sera terminé, il sera dressé des cartes sig- 
nées par les commissaires respectifs, et 
placé des poteaux, qui constateront les 
limites reciproques. 

Arr. IV. ‘Pour assurer les communica- 
tions de la ville de Géneve avec d’autres 
parties du territoire de !a Suisse situées sur 
le Lac, la France consent a ce que |’usage 
de la route par Versoy soit commun aux 
deux pays. Les gouvernemens respectifs 
s’entendront a |’amiable sur les moyens 
de prévenir la contrabande, et de régler 
- Je cours des postes et V’entretien de la 
route. 

Art. V. La navigation sur Je Rhin, du 
point ou il devient navigable jusqu’a la 
mer, et reciproquement, sera libre, de telle 
sorte qu’elle ne puisse étre interdite a per- 
sonne; et l’on s’o¢cupera, au futur Con- 
grés, des principes d’aprés lesquels on 
pourra régler les droits a lever par les états 
riverains, de la maniére la plus égale et 
la plus favorable au commerce de toutes 
les nations. 


Tl sera examiné et décidé de méme dans 
le futur Congrés, de quelle maniére, pour 
faciliter les communications entre les peu- 
ples et les.rendre toujours moins étrangers 
les uns aux autres, la disposition ci-dessus 
pourra étre également étendu a tons les 
autres fleuves qui, dans leur cours navi- 
gable, séparent ou traversent differens 
etats. 

Art. VI. La Hollande placée 


sous la 
souveraineté de la Maison d’Orange, ré- 


cevra un accroissement de territoire. Le 
titre et Vexercice de la souveraineté, n’y 
pourront dans aucun cas appartenir a au- 
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of the comtat Venaissin, ofthe comté of 
Montbeilliard, together with the several 
insulated territories which formerly be. 
longed to Germany, comprehended within 
the frontier above described, whether the 
have been incorporated with France be, 
fore or after the jst of January, 1792. 
The powers reserve to themselves reci- 
procally, the complete right to fortify any 
point i their respective states which they 
may judge necessary for their security. 
‘To prevent all injury to private pro. 
perty, and protect, according to the most 
liberal principles, the property of indi. 
viduals domiciliated on the frontiers, 
there shall be named, by each of the 
states bordering on France, commis. 
sioners, who shall proceed, conjointly 
with French commissioners, to the. de 
lineation of the respective boundaries. 
As soon as the commissioners shall baye 
performed their task, maps shall be drawn, 
signed by the respective commissioners, 
and posts shall be placed to point out the 
reciprocal boundaries, f 
Art. IV. To secure the communica: 
tions of the town of Geneva with other | 
parts of the Swiss territory situated on the 
lake, France consents that the road by 
Versoy shall be common to the two 
countries. The respective governments 
shall amicably arrange the means for pres 
venting smuggling, regulating the posts, 
and maintaining the said road. 


Art. VY. The navigation of the Rhine, 
from the point where it becomes navigable 
unto the sea, and vice versd, shall be free, 
so that it can be interdicted to no one: 
—and at the future Congress, attention 
shall be paid to the establishment of the 
principles, according to which the duties 
to be raised by the states bordering of. 
the Rhine may be regulated, in the mode 
the most impartial, and the most favours 
able to thé commerce of all nations. 

The future Congress, with a view to 
facilitate the communication between 
nations, and continually to render them 
less strangers to each other, shall likewise 
examine and determine in what mannet 
the above provision can be extended to 
other rivers, which in their navigable 
course separate or traverse different states 


Arr. VI. Holland, placed under the 
sovereignty of the House of Orange, shall 
receive an increase of territory. The 
title and exercise of that sovereignty shall 
not in apy case belong to a prince. weals 
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cun prince portant ou appelé a porter une 
couronne étrangére. 

Les états de l’ Allemagne seront indé- 
pendans et unis par un lien fédératif. 

La Suisse indépendante continuera de se 

ouverner par elle-méme. 

~~ L’Italie hors des limites des pays qui 
reviendront @ |’Autriche sera composée 
d’états souverains, 

Art. VII. L’Ile de Malte et ses dépen- 
dances appartiendront en toute propriété 
et souveraineté a sa Majesté Britannique. 


Art. VIII. Sa Majesté Britannique, sti- 
pulant pour elle et ses Alliés, s’engage a 
restituer a sa Majesté trés Chrétienne 
dans les délais qui seront ci-aprés fixées, 
les colonies, pécheries, comptoirs et éstab- 
lissemens de tout genre que la France 
possédait au ler Janvier 1792, dans les 
mers et sur Jes continens de |’ Amerique, 
de l’Afrique, et de l’Asie, a l'exception 
toutefois des iles de Tabago et de St. 
Lucie, et de Vile de France, et de ses 
dependances, nommément Rodrigue et les 
Séchelles lesquelles sa Majesté trés Chré- 
tienne céde en toute propriété et souve- 
raineté 4 sa Majesté Britannique, comme 
aussi de Ja partie de St. Domingue cédée 
ala France par la paix de Basle, et que 
sa Majesté trés Chrétienne rétrocéde a sa 
Majesté Catholique en toute propriété et 
souveraineté, 


Art. IX. Sa Majesté le Roi de Suéde 
et de Norwége, en conséquence d’arrange- 
ments pris avec ses Alliés, et pour l’execu- 
tion de |’Article précédent, consent a ce 
que Pile de la Guadaloupe soit restituée a 
sa Majesté trés Chrétienne, et céde tous 
les droits qu’il peut avoir sur cette ile. 


Art. X. Sa Mafesté trés-fidéle, en con- 
sequence d’arrangements pris avec ses 
Alliés et pour l’execution de Article 8, 
sengage a restituer 4 sa Majesté tres 
Chretienne, dans le délai ci-aprés fixé, la 
Guiane Frangaise, tel!e qu’elle existait au 
ler Janvier 1792, 

Ietiet de la stipulation ci-dessus étant 
de faire revivre la contestation existante a 
cette époque au sujet des limites, il est 
convenu que cette contestation sera ter- 
minée par un arrangement amiable entre 
les deux cours, sous la. médiation de sa 
Majesté Britannique. 

Art. XI. Les places et forts existant 
dans les colonies et -établissemens qui 
doivent étre rendus a sa Majesté trés 
Chrétienne en vertu des Articles 8,'9, et 
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ing or destined to wear a foreign crown. 


The states of Germany shall be inde 
pendent and united by a federative bond. 

Switzerland, independent, shall con- 
tinue to govern herself, 

ltaly, beyond the limits of the countries 
which are to revert to Austria, shall be 
composed of sovereign states. 

Art. VII. The island of Malta and its 


dependencies shall belong in full right 
to his Britannic Ma- 


and sovereignty 
jesty. : 

Art. VIII. His Britannic Majesty, sti 
pulating for himself and his Allies, en- 
gages to restore to his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, within the term which shall be here- 
after fixed, the colonies, fisheries, factories 
and establishments of every kind, which 
were possessed by France on the Ist of 
January, 1792, in the seas and on the con- 
tinents of America, Africa, and Asia, with 
the exception however of the islands of 
Tobago and St. Lucie, and of the Isle of 
France and its dependencies, especially 
Rodrigues and Les Séchelles, which se- 
veral colonies and possessions his most 
Christian Majesty cedes in full right and 
sovereignty to his Britannic Majesty, and 
also the portion of St. Domingo, ceded to 
France by the Treaty of Basle, and which 
his most Christian Majesty restores in full 
right and sovereignty to his Catholic Ma- 
jesty. 

Art. IX. His Majesty, the king of 
Sweden and Norway, in virtue of the ar- 
rangements stipulated with the Allies, and 
in execution of the preceding Article, con- 
sents that the island of Guadaloupe be re- 
stored to his most Christian Majesty, and 
gives up all the rights he may have ac- 
quired over that island. 

Art. X. Her most faithful Majesty, in 
virtue of the arrangements stipulated with 
her Allies, and in execution of the Sth 
Article, engages to restore French Guyana 
as it existed on the Ist of January 1792, 
to his most Christian Majesty, within the 
term hereafter fixed. 

The renewal of the dispute, which 
existed at that period on the subject of the 
frontier, being the effect of this stipulation, 
it is agreed that that dispute shall be tere 
minated by a friendly arrangement be- 
tween the two courts, under the mediation 
of his Britannic Majesty. 

Art. XI. The places and forts in those 
colonies and settlements, which, by virtue 
of the 8th, 9th, and 10th Articles, are to 
be restored to his most Christian Majesty, 
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10, séront remis dans |’état od ils se trou- 
veront au moment de la signature du/pré- 
sent Traité, 

Art. XII. Sa Majesté Britannique s’en- 
gage 4 faire jouir les sujets de sa Majesté 
trés Chrétienne, relativement au commerce 
et dla sdreté de leurs personnes et pro- 
priétés, dans les limites de la souveraineté 
Britannique sur le continent des Indes, des 
mémes facilités, privileges et protection 
qui sont a présent ou seront accordés aux 
nations les plus favorisées. 

De son cété sa Majesté trés Chrétienn 
n’ayant rien plus coeur que la perpétuité de 
la paix entre les deux couronnes de France 
et d’Angleterre et voulant contribuer, autant 
qu’il est en elle, d écarter des-d-présent, 
des rapports des deux peuples, ce qui 
pourrait un jour altérer la bonne intelli- 
gence mutuelle, s’engage a ne faire aucun 
ouvrage de fortification dans les établisse- 
mens qui lui doivent étre restitués, et qui 
sont situés dans les limites de la souveraineté 
Britannique sur le continent des Indes, et 
a ne mettre dans ces établissemens que le 
nombre de troupes nécessaire pour le 
maintien de la police. 

Art. XIII. Quant au droit de péche 
des Frangais sur le Grand Banc de Terre- 
neuve, sur les cétés de Pile de ce nom, et 
des iles adjacentes, dans le golfe de St. 
Laurent, tout sera remis sur le méme pied 
qu’en 1792. 

Art. XIV. Les colonies, comptoirs et 
établissemens qui doivent étre restitués 4 
sa Majesté trés Chrétienne par sa Majesté 
Britannique ou ses Alliés, seront remis, 
savoir, ceux qui sont dans les mers du 
nord ou dans les mers et sur les continents 
de |’Amerique,-et de l’Afrique, dans les 
trois mois, et ceux qui sont au dela du 
Cap de Bonne Esperance, dans les six mois 
qui suivront la ratification du présent Traité. 

Art. XV. Les hautes parties contractantes 
s’etant resérvé par |’ Article 4 de la conven- 
tion du 23 Avril dernier, de regler, dans le 
présent Traité de Paix Définitif, le sort des 
arsenaux et desvaisseaux de guerre armés et 
non armés, qui se trouvent dans les places 
maritimes remises par la France, en exécu- 
tion de l’Article 2 de la dite convention, il 
est convenu que les dits vaisseaux et bati- 
mens de guerre armés et non armés, 
comme aussi l’artillerie navale ¢t les muni- 
tions navales et tous les matériaux de con- 
struction et d’armémens, seront partagés 
entre la France et le pays ou les places 
sont situées, dans la proportion de deux 
tiers pour la France, et d’un tiers pour les 
puissances auxquelles les dites places ap- 
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shall be given up in the state in which 
they may be at the moment of the signa. 
ture of the present Treaty. 

Art. XII. His Britannic Majesty gas 
rantees to the subjects of his most Chris. 
tian Majesty the same facilities, privileges, 
and protection, with respect to commerce, 
and the security of their persons and pro- 
perty, within the limits of the British sove. 
reignty on the continent of India, as are 
now or shall be granted to the most fa. 
voured nations. 

His most Christain Majesty, on his part, 
having nothing more at heart than the 
perpetual duration of peace between the 
two crowns of England and of France, and 
wishing to do his utmost to ‘avoid any 
thing which might affect their mutual 
good understanding, engages not to erect 


any fortifications in the establishments | 


which are to be restored to him within the 
limits of the British sovereignty upon the 
continent of India, and only to place in 
those establishments the number of troops 


necessary for the maintenance of the 


police. 


Art. XIII, The French right of fishery 
upon the Great Bank of Newfoundland, 
upon the coasts of the island of that name, 
and of the adjacent islands in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, shall be replaced upon the 
footing in which it stood in 1792. ; 

Art. XIV. Those colonies, factories, 
and establishments, which are to be re- 
stored to his most Christian Majesty by 
his Britannic Majesty or his Allies in the 
Northern seas, or in the seas on the conti 
nents of America and Africa, shall be 
given up within the three months; and 
those which are beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, within the six months which follow 
the ratification of the present Treaty. 

Art. XV. The high centracting parties 
having, by the 4th Article of the Conven- 
tion of the 23d of April last, reserved to 
themselves the right of disposing, in the 
present Definitive Treaty of Peace, of the 
arsenals and ships of war, armed and un- 
armed, which may be found ia the mati- 
time places restored by the 2nd Article of 
the said Convention ; it is agreed, that the 
said vessels and ships of war, armed and 
unarmed, together with the naval ordnance 
and naval stores, and all materials for 
building and equipment, shall be divided 
between France and the countries where 
the said places are situated, in the pro 
portion of two-thirds for France, and one- 
third for the power to whom. the said 
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artiendront. Seront considérés comme 
materiaux et partagés comme tels, dans la 
roportion ci-dessus énoncée, aprés avoir 
été demolis, les vaisseaux et batimens en 
construction, qui ne seraient pas en état 


détre mis en mer six semaines aprés la . 


signature du présent Traité. 

Des commissaires seront nommés de 
part et d’autre pour arréter le partage, et 
en dresser |’état, et des passeports ou sauf- 
conduits seront donnés par les puissances 
alliées pour assurer le retour en France 
dés ouvriers, gens de mer, et employés 
Frangais. 


Ne sont compris dans les stipulations 
ci-dessus les vaisseaux et arsenaux existans 
dans les places maritimes qui seraient 
tombées au pouvoir des Alliés antérieure- 
ment au 23 Avril, ni les vaisseaux, et 
arsenaux qui appartenaient a Ja Hollande, 
et nommément la tlotte du Texel. 

Le gouvernement de France, s’oblige a 
retirer ou a faire vendre tout ce qui lui 
appartiendra par les stipulations ci-dessus 
énoncées, dans le delai de trois mois aprés 
le partage effectué. 


Dorénavant le port d’Anvers sera unique- 
hient un port de commerce. 

Art. XVI. Les hautes parties contrac- 
tantes voulant mettre et faire mettre dans 
un entier oubli les divisions qui ont agité 
Europe, déclarent et promettent que, 
dans les pays restitués, et cédés par le 
present Traité aucun individu de quelque 
classe et condition qu’il soit ne pourra étre 
poursuivi, inquiété ou troublé, sous aucun 
prétexte o@ & cause de sa conduite ou opi- 
nion politique, ou de son attachement soit 4 
aucune des parties contractantes, soit 4 des 
gouvernemens qui ont cessé d’exister ou 
pour toute autre raison, si ce n’est pour 
les dettes contractées envers des individus, 
ou pour des actes postérieurs au present 
Traité, 

Art. XVII. Dans tous les pays qui 
doivent ou devront changer de maitres, 
tant en vertu du present Traité que des 
arrangemens qui doivent étre faits en con- 
séquence, il sera accordé aux habitans 
haturels et étrangers, de quelque condition 
et nation qu’ils soient, un espace de six 
ans, 4 compter de l’echange des ratifica- 
Uons, pour disposer, s’ils le jugent con- 
venable, de leurs propriétés acquises, soit 
avant, soit depuis la guerre actuelle, et se 
Tetirer dans tel pays qu’il leur plaira de 
choisir, 


Ast, XVIII, Les puissances alliées 
. t 
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places shall belong. The ships and vessels 
on the stocks, which shall not be launched 
within six weeks after the signature of the 
present Treaty, shall be considered as 
materials, and after being broken up shall 
be, as such, divided in the same propor- 
tions, 

Commissioners shall be named on both 
sides to settle the division and draw up a 
statement of the same, and passports or 
safe-conducts shall be granted by the al- 
lied powers for the purpose of securing 
the return into France of the workmen, 
seamen, and others, in the employment of 
France. 

The vessels and arsenals existing in the 
maritime places, which were already in 
the power of the Allies before the 23d of 
April, and the vessels and arsenals which 
belonged to Holland, and especially the 
fleet in the Texel, are not comprised inthe 
above stipulations. 

The French government engages to 
withdraw, or to cause to be sold, every thing 
which shall belong to it by the above sti- 
pulations, within the space of three months 
after the division shall have been carried 
into effect. 

Antwerp shall for the future be solely a 
commercial port. : 

Art. XVI. The high contracting par- 
ties, desirous to bury in entire oblivion the 
dissensions which have agitated Europe, 
declare and promise that no individual, of 
whatever rank or condition he may be, in 
the countries restored and ceded by the 
present Treaty, shall be prosecuted, dis- 
turbed or molested, in his person or pro- 
perty,. under any pretext whatsoever, 
either on account of his conduct or politi- 
cal opinions, his attachment either to any 
of the contracting parties, or to any go- 
vernment which has ceased to exist, or for 
any other reason, except for debts con- 
tracted towards individuals, or acts poste- 
rior to the date of the present Treaty. 

Art. XVII. The native inhabitants and 
aliens, of whatever nation or condition 
they may be, in those countries which are 
to change sovereigns, as well in virtue of 
the present Treaty as of the subsequent 
arrangements to which it may give rise, 
shall be allowed a period of six years, 
reckoning from the exchange of the rati- 
fications, for the purpose of disposing of 
their property, if they think fit, whether it 
be acquired before or during the present 
war; and retiring to whatever country 
they may choose. 


Art. XVIII. The allied powers, de- 
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voulant donner sa Majesté trés Chretienne 
un nouveau témoignage de leur désir de 
faire disparaitre autant qu’il est en elles, 
les conséquences de |’époque de malheur, 
si heureusement terminée par la presente 
Paix rénoncent a la totaliié des sommes 
que les gouvernemens ont areclamer de la 
France, a raison de contrAts, de fournitures, 
ou d’avances quelconques faites au gou- 
vernement Francais dans les différentes 
guerres qui ont eu lieu depuis 1792. 

De son cdété, sa Majesté trés Chré- 
tienne renonce a toute réclamation qu’elle 
pourrait former contre les’ puissances al- 
liées aux mémes titres. En exécution de 
cet article, les hautes parties contractantes 
sengagent a sé remettre mutuellement 
tous les titres, obligations et documens qui 
ont rapport aux créances auxquelles elles 
ont reciproquement renoncé. 

- Arr. XIX. Le gouvernement Francais 
s’engage a fa're liquider et payer les 
sommes qu’il se trouverait devoir d’ailleurs 
dans des pays hors de son territoire, en 
vertu de contrats ou d’autres engagemens 
formels, passés entre des individus ou des 
établissemens particuliers et les autorités 
Frangaises, tant pour fournitures qu’a 
raison d’obligations légales. 

Art. XX. Les hautes parties contrac- 
tantes nommeront, immédiatement aprés 
Péchange des ratifications du présent 
Traité,des commissaires pourrégler et tenir 
la main a execution de l’ensemble des 
dispositions renfermées dans les Articles 
18 et 19. Ces commissaires s’occuperontde 
Vexamen des réclamations dont il est parlé 
dans |’Articie précédent, de la liquidation 
des somines réclamées, et du nrode dont le 
gouvernement Francais proposera de s’en 
acquitter. Ils seront chargés de méme de 
la remise des titres, obligations, et docu- 
mens rélatifs aux créances auxquelles les 
hautes parties contractantes renoncent mu- 
tucilement, de maniére que la ratification 
du résultat de leur travail complétera cette 
renonciation réciproque. 


Art. XXI. Les dettes spécialement, 
hypothéquées dans leur origine sur les 
pays qui cessent d’appartenir 4 la France, 
ou contractées pour leur administration 
intérieure resteront 4 la charge de ces 
mémes pays. Il sera tenu compte en 
conséquence au gouvernement Francais, 
a partir du 22 Decembre 1813, de celles 
de ces dettes qui ont été converties en in- 
scriptions au grand livre de la dette pub- 
lique de France. 

Les titres de toutes celles qui ont été 
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siring to offer his most Christian Majesty q 
new proof of their anxiety to arrest, as far 
as in them lies, the bad consequences of 
the disastrous epoch fortunately terminated 
by the present Peace, renounce all the 
sums which their governments claim from 
France, whether on account of contracts, 
supplies,or any other advances whatsoever, 
to the French government, during the dif. 
ferent wars which have taken place since 
1792, 

His most Christian Majesty, on. his part, 
renounces every claim, which he might 
bring forward against the allied powets 
on the same grounds. In execution of 
this article, the high contracting parties 
engage reciprocally to deliver up all) 
titles, obligations, and documents, which 
relate to the debts they may have mt 
tually cancelled. 

Art. XIX. The French governmeétit 
engages to liquidate and pay all debts it 
may be found to owe in countries beyond 
its own territory, on account of contracts, 
or other formal engagements between in 
dividuals, of private establishments, and 
the French authorities, as well for supplies, 
as in satisfaction of legal engagements. 


























Art. XX. The high contracting par 
ties, immediately after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the present Treaty, 
shall name commissioners to direct and 
superintend the execution of the whole of 
the stipulations contained in the 18th and 
19th Articles. These commissioners shill 
undertake the examination of the claims 
referred to in the preceding Articles, the 
liquidation of the sams claimed, and the 
consideration of the manner in which the 
French government may propose to 
them. They shall also be charged wit 
the delivery of the’ titles, bonds, and the 
documents relating to the debts which the 
high contracting parties mutually cancel, 
so that the approval of the result of theit 
labours, shall complete that reciprocal te 
nunciation. 

Art. XXI. The debts which in theit 
origin were specially mortgaged upon the 
countries no longer belonging to Franet, 
or were contracted for the support of ‘theif 
internal administration, shall remain @ 
the charge of the said countries. Such of 
those debts as have been converted int 
inscriptions in the great book of the pub 
lic debt of France, shall accordingly bé 
accounted for with the French goveri 
ment after the 22d of December, 1813. 

The deeds of all those debts ‘which hat? 
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encore été inscrites, seront remis aux 
gouvernemens des pays respectifs. Les 
états de toutes ces deties seront dressés et 
arréiés par une commission mixte. 


Art. XXII. Le gouvernement Francais 
restera chargé de son coté du rembourse- 
ment de toutes les sommes versées, par 
les sujets des pays ci-dessus mentionnés, 
dans les caisses Frangaises, soit 4 titre de 
cautionnement, de dépdts ou de consigna- 
tion. De méme les sujets Francais, ser- 
viteurs des dits pays, qui ont versé des 
sommes a titre de cautionnement, dépdts, 
ou consignations dans leurs trésors respec- 
tifs, seront fidélement remboursés. 


Art. XXIII. Les titulaires de places 
assujeties 2 cautionnement, qui n’ont pas 
de maniement de déniers, seront rem- 
boursés, avec les intéréts jusqu’a parfait 
paiement a Paris, par cinquiéme et par 
année, a partir de la date du présent Traité, 

A l’egard de ceux qui sont comptables, 
ce remboursement commencera au plus 
tard six mois aprés la présentation de 
leurs comptes, le seul cas de malversation 
excepté. Une copie du derniér compte 
sera remise au gouvernement de leur pays, 
pour lui servir de renseignement et de 
point de départ. 

Art. XXIV. Les dépéts judiciares et 
consignations faits dans la caisse d’amor- 
tissement, en exécution' de la loi du 28 
Nivose, an. 13, (18 Janvier 1805,) et qui 
appartiennent a des habitans des pays que 
la France cesse de posséder, seront rémis 
dans le terme d’une année, 4 compter de 
Péchange des ratifications du présent 
Traité, entre les mains des autorités des 
dits pays, 4l’exception de ceux de ces dé- 
pots et consignations qui intéressent des 
sujets Frangais, dans lequel cas ils res- 
teront dans la caisse d’amortissement pour 
n’étre remis que sur les justifications ré- 
sultantes des décisions des autorités com- 
pétentes. | 

Art. XXV. Les fonds déposés par les 
communes et établissemens publics dans la 
caisse de service et dans la caisse d’amor- 
tissement, ou dans toute autre caisse du 
gouvernement, leur seront remboursés par 
cinquiéme, d’année en année, a partir de 
la date du présent Traité, sous la déduc- 
tion des avances qui leur auraient été faites, 
et sauf des oppositions réguliéres faites sur 
‘ces fonds par des créanciers des dites 
communes et des dits établissemens publics. 
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been prepared for inscription, and have 
not yet been entered, shall be delivered to 
the governments of the respective coun- 
tries. The statement of all these debts 
shall be drawn up and settled by a joint 
commission. 

Art. XXII, The French government 
shall remain charged with the reimburse- 
ment of all sums paid by the,subjects of 
the said countries into the French coffers, 
whether under the denomination of surety, 
deposit, or consignment. 

In like manner all French subjects, em- 
ployed in the service of the said countries, 
who have paid sums under the denomina- 
tion of surety, deposit, or consignment, 
into their respective territories, shall be 
faithfully reimbursed. 

Arr. XXIII, The functionaries holding 
situations requiring securities, who are 
not charged with the expenditure of pub- 
lic money, shall be reimbursed at Paris, 
with the interest, by fifths and by the year, 
dating from the signature of the present 
Treaty. With respect to those who are 
accountable, this reimbursement shall com- 
mence, at the latest, six months after the 
presentation of their accounts, except only 
in cases of malversation. A copy of the 
last account shall be transmitted to the 
government of their countries, to serve for 
their information and guidance. 

Art. XXIV. The judicial deposits and 
consignments upon the “ eaisse d’ amortisse- 
ment’ in the execution of the law of 28 
Nivose, year 13 (18 January, 1805,) and 
which belong to the inhabitants of the 
countries France ceases to possess, shall, 
within the space of one year from the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the present 
Treaty, be placed in the hands of the 
authorities of the said countries, with the 
exception of those deposits and consign- 
menis interesting French subjects, which 
last will remain in the “ caisse d’amortisse~ 
ment,” and will only be given up on the 
production of the vouchers, resulting from 
the decisions of competent authorities. 

Arr. XXV. The funds deposited by 
the corporations and public establishments 
in the “ Caisse de service” and in the 
‘* Caisse d’ amortissement,’” or other “ caisse,”” 
of the French government, shall be reim- 
bursed by fifths, payable from year to 
year, to commence from the date of the 
present Treaty ; deducting the advances 
which have taken place, and subject to 
such regular charges, as may have been 
brought forward against these funds by 
the creditors of the said corporations, and 
the said public establishments. 


agi Se 
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Arr. XXVI. A dater du ter Janvier, 


1814, le gouvernement Francais cesse 
d’étre chargé du payement de toute pen- 
sion *civile, militaire, et ecciésiastique, 
solde de rétraite et traitement de réforme 
a tout individu qui se trouve n’étre plus 
sujet Francais. 

Art. XXVII. Les domaines nationaux 
acquis a titre onereux par des sujets Fran- 
cais dans les ci-devant départemens de la 
Belgique, de la rive gauche du Rhin et 
des Alpes, hors des anciennes limites de la 
France, sont et demeurent garantis aux ac- 
quéreurs. 


Art. XXVIII. L’abolition des droits 
d’aubaine, de détraction, et autres de la 
méme nature, dans les pays qui l’ont ré- 
ciproquement stipulée avec la France, ou 
qui lui avaient précédemment, été réunis, 
est expréssément maintenue. 


Arr. XXIX. Le gouvernement Fran- 
cais s’engage a faire restituer les obliga- 
tions et outres titres qui auraient été saisis 
dans les provinces occupées par les armées 
ou administrations‘ Frangaises ; et dans le 
cas ou la restitution ne pourrait en étre 
effectuée, ces obligations et titres sont et 
demeurent anéantis. 

Art. XXX. Lessommes qui seront dues 
pour tous les travaux d’atilité publique 
non encore terminés ou terminés poste- 
rieurement au 31 Decembre 1812, sur le 
Rhin et dans les départemens detachés de 
la France par le présent Traité, passeront 
a Ja charge des futurs possesseurs du ter- 
ritore, et-seront liquidéés par la commis- 
sion ‘chargée de la liquidation des dettes 
des pays. 

Art. XXXI. Les archives, cartes, plans 
et documens quelconques, appartenant 
aux pays cédés ou concernant leur admi- 
nistration, seront fidélement rendus en 
méme tems que le pays, ou, si cela était 
impossible, dans un délai qui ‘ne pourra 
étre de plus de six mois, aprés la remise 
des pays mémes. 


Cette stipulation est applicable aux 
. archives, cartes, et planches, qui pour- 
raient avoir été enlevés dans.les pays mo- 
mentanément occupés par les differentes 
armées. 

Art. XXXII. Dans le délaide deux 
Mois, toutes les puissances qui ont été 
engagées de part et d’autre dans la pré- 
sente guerre, enverront des plénipotentia- 
res 4 Vienne pour régler, dans un Con- 
gréss général, les arrangemens qui doivent 
compléter les dispositions du présent Traité. 
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Art. XXVL From the first day of Ja, 
nuary, 1814, the French government shal} 
cease to be charged with the payment of 
pensions, civil, military and ecclesiastical ; 
pensions for retirement, and allowances 
for reduction, to any individual who shall 
cease to be a French subject. 

Art. XXVII. National domains acs 
quired for valuable considerations by 
French subjects in the late departments of 
Belgium, and of the left bank of the Rhine, — 
and the Alps beyond the ancient limits of 
France, and -which now cease to belong 
to her, shall be guaranteed to the pur 
chasers, 

Art. XXVIII. The abolition of the 
“¢ droits d‘aubaine,”? “* de detraction,’”’ and 
other duties of the same nature, in the 
countries which have reciprocally made 
that stipulation with France, or which 
have been. formerly incorporated, shall 
be expressly maintained. 

Art, XXIX. The French government 
engages to restore all bonds, and other 
deeds, which may have been seized in the | 
provinces occupied by the French armies 
or administrations; and in cases where 
such restitution cannot be effected, these 
bonds and deeds become and continue 
void. 

Art. XXX. The sums which shall be 
due for all works of public utility not yet 
finished, or finished after the 31st of Des 
cember, 1812, whether on the Rhine ori# 
the departments detached from France by 
the present —— shall be. placed to the 
account of the future possessors of the 
territory, and shall be paid by the com- 
mission charged with the liquidation of 
the debts of that country. 

Art. XXXI. All archives, maps, plans 
and documents whatever, belonging to 
the ceded countries, or respecting their 
administration, shall be faithfully given 
up at the same time with the said coun- 
tries: or if that should be impossible, 
within a period not exceeding six months 
after the cession of the countries them 
selves. ‘ 

This stipulation applies to the archives, 
maps, and plates, which may have been 
carried away from the countries during 
their temporary occupation by the differem 
armies, 

Art. XXXII. All the powers engaged 
on either side in the present war, shall, 
within the space of two months, send ple 
nipotentiaries to Vienna, for the purpose 
of regulating in general Congress, the ar- 
rangements which are to complete 
provisions of the present Treaty. 
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Art. XXXIII. Le présent_Traité sera 
ratifié et les ratifications en seront échan- 
gées dans le délai de quinze jours, ou 
plitét si faire se peut. ’ 

En foi de quoi les plénipotentiaires res 
pectifs Pont signé, et y ont apposé le 
cachet de leurs armes, 

Fait a Paris, le trente Mai l’an de Grace, 
mil huit-cent quatorze. 


(L. S.) CAstrEREaen. (L. S.) Le Prince pe 
S.) ABERDEEN. BENeEVENT, 
S.) Carucart. 

S.) Cuartes Stewart, Lieut.-Gen. 


ARTICLES ADDITIONNELS. 


Art. 1. Sa Majesté trés Chretienne, 
partageant sans reserve tous les sentimens 
de sa Majesté Britannique, relativement a 
un genre de commerce, que repoussent et 
les — de la justice naturelle et les 
lumiéres des temps ou nous vivons, s’en- 
gage d unir au futur Congrés tous ses ef- 
forts a ceux de sa Majesté Britannique, 
pour faire prononcer par toutes les puis- 
sances de la Chrétienté labolition de la 
Traite des Noirs, de telle sorte que la dite 
Traite cesse universellement, comme elle 
cessera définitivement, et dans tous les 
cas, de la part de la France, dans un délai 

pee annéés: et qu’en dutre, pendant 
| la durée de ce délai aucun traffiquant 
@esclaves n’en puisse importer ni vendre 
ailleurs que dans les colonies de 1’état 
dont il est sujet. 

Arr. II. Le gouvernement Britannique 
et le gouvernement Frangais, nommeront 
incessament des commissaires pour liqui- 
der leurs dépenses respectives pour |’en- 
tretien des prisonniers de guerre, afin de 
s'arranger sur la maniére d’acquitter l’ex- 
cédent, qui se trouvera en faveur de |’une 
ou de l’autre des deux puissances. 

Arr. HI. Les prisonniers de guerre 
respectifs seront tenus d’acquitter, avant 
leur départ du lieu de leur détention, les 
dettes particuliéres qu’ils pourraient y 
avoir contracteés, ou de donner au moins 
caution satisfaisante. 

Art. IV. Ii sera accordé de part et 
@autre, aussi-tét aprés la ratification du 
présent Traité de Paix, main Jevée du sé. 
questre qui aurait été mis depuis l’an 1792 
(mil sept ¢ent quartre vingt douze), sur 
les fonds, revenus, créances et autres 
pemeeecoue des hautes partiés con- 
tractantes ou de leurs sujets. 

Les mémes commissaires dont il est fait 
mention a |’Article 2, s’occuperont de 


L. 
L. 
(L. 
(L. 
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Art. XXXIIL The present Treaty shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged within the period of fifteen 
days, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective pleni- 
potentiaries have signed and affixed to it 
the seals of their arms. 

Done at Paris the thirtieth of May, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, 


(L.S.) Casrterzacn. (L.S.) Le Prince pe 
L. S.) ABERDEEN. BENEVENT, 

(L. S.) Carucarr. 

(L. S.) Cartes Stewart, Lieut.-Gen. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. 


Art. I; His Most Christian Majesty; 
concurring without reserve in the senti« 
ments of his Britannic Majesty, with re- 
spect to a description of traffic repugnant 
to the principles of natural justice and of 
the enlightened age in whieh we live, 
engages to unite all his efforts to those of 
his Britannic Majesty, at the approaching 
Congress, to induce all the powers of 
Christendom to decree the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, so that the said Trade shall 
cease universally, -as it shall cease defini- 
tively, under any circumstances, on the 
part of the French government, in the 
course of five years; and that, daring the 
said period, no slave merchant shall im- 
port or sell slaves, except in the colonies 
of the state of which he is a subject. 


Art. II. The British and French go- 
vernments shall name, without delay, 
commissioners to liquidate the accounts of 
their respective expences for the main- 
tenance of prisoners of war, in order. to 
determine the manner of paying the ba- 
lance which shall appear in favour of the 
one or the other of the two powers. 

Art. IIE. The respective prisoners of 
war, before their departure from the place 
of their detension, shall be obliged to dis- 
charge the private debts they may have 
contracted, or shall at least give sufficient 
security for the amount. ; 

Arr. IV. Immediately after the ratifi- 
cation of the present Treaty of Peace, the 
sequesters, which since the year 1792 (one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-two) 
may have been laid on the funds, reve- 
nues, debts, or any othier effects of the 
high contracting parties or their subjects, 
shall be taken off. 

The commissioners mentioned in the 2d 
Article shall undertake the examination of 
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Yexamen et de la liquidation des réclama- 
tions des sujets de sa Majesté Britannique 
envers le gouvernement Frangais pour la 
valeur des biens, meubles ou immeubles, 
induement confisqués par les autorités 
Frangaises, ainsi que pour la perte totale 
ou partielle de leur créances ou autres 
propriétés induement rétenues sous le sé- 
questre depuis l’année 1792, (mil sept 
cent quatre vingt douze). ; 

La France s’engage a traiter 4 cet égard 
les sujets Anglais avec la méme justice 
que les sujets Francais ont éprouvé en 
Angleterre; et le governement Anglais 
désirant concourrir pour sa part au nouveau 
témoignage que les puissances alliés ont 
voulu donner a sa Majesté trés Cretienne, 
de leur désir de faire disparaitre les con- 
séquences de l’époque de malheur si 
heureusement terminée par la présente 
paix, s’engage de son coté, a renoncer; 
dés que justice complette sera rendue 4 ses 
sujets, Ala totalité de l’excédent qui se 
trouverait en sa faveur relativement a |’en- 
tretien des prisonniers de guerre: de ma- 
niére que Ja ratification du resultat du 
travail des commissaires susmentionnés et 
Pacquit des sommes, ainsi que la restitu- 
tion des efféts qui seront jugés appartenir 
aux sujéts de sa Majesté Britannique com- 
pletteront sa renonciation. 

Art. V. Les deux hautes parties con- 
tractantes, desirant d’établir les relations 
les plus amicales entre leur sujets respec- 
tifs, se reservent et promettent de s’en- 
tendre, et de s’arranger Je pli-tét que faire 
se pourra sur leur interéts commerciaux 


. dans Vintention d’encourager et d’aug- 


menter la prospérité de leurs états res- 
pectifs. 

Les présens Articles additionnales auront 
Ja méme force et valeur que s’ils étaient 
insérés mot 4 mot au traité de ce jour. 
Ils seront ratifiés et les ratifications en 
seront échangées en méme tems. 


En foi de quoi, les plénipotentiaires 
respectifs les ont signés et y ont apposés 
le cachet de leurs armes. 

Fait 4 Paris, le trente Mai, Pan de 
Grace mil huit cent quatorze. 


(L. S$.) Castrereacu. (L.S.) Le Prince 
(L. S.) ABERDEEN. DE BENEVENT. 
(L. S.) Carucarr. 


' (L.S.) Cuarzes Stewart, Lieut.-Gen. 
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the claims of his Britannic Majesty’s sub. 
jects upon the French government, for the 
value of the property,* moveable or im. 
movable, illegally confiscated by the 
French authorities; as also for the total or 
partial loss of their debts or other pro. 
perty, illegally detained under sequester 


since the year 1792, (one thousand seven — 


hundred and ninety-two). 


France engages to act towards British © 


subjects in this respect, in the same spirit 
of justice which the French subjects have 


experienced in Great Britain; and his — 


Britannic Majesty, desiring to concur in 
the new pledge which the allied powers 
have given to his most Christian Majesty, 
of their desire to obliterate every trace of 
that disastrous epocha so happily termi- 
nated by the present peace, engages on 
his part, when complete justice shall be 
rendered to his subjects, to renounce the 
whole amount of the balance which shall 
appear in his favour for she support of the 
prisoners of war, so that the ratification of 
the report of the above commissioners, and 
the discharge of the sums due to British 
subjects, as well as the restitution of the 
effects which shall be proved to belong to 
them, shall complete the renunciation, 
Art. V. The two high contracting 
parties, desiring to establish the most 


friendly relations between their respec> ; 


tive subjects, reserve to themselves, and 
promise to come to a mutual understand: 
ing and arrangement, as soon as possible, 
upon their commercial interests, with the 
view of encouraging and increasing the 
prosperity of their respective states, 

The present additional Articles shall 
have the same force and validity as if they 
were inserted, word for word, in the Trea 


Patent of thisday. They shall be ratified; 


and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective ple 
nipotentiaries have signed and affixed’ to 
them the seals of their arms. 

Done at Paris, the thirtieth day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and four- 
teen. 

(L. S.) Castrengacn. (L. S.) Le Prince ns 
(L. S.) ABERDEEN. BENEVENT: 
(L. S.) Carucarr. ; a 

S.) Cuartes Stewart, Lieut.-Gem © 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE LATE NEGO- 
craTIons FoR Peace.}] Lord Castlereagh 
resented to the House the following 
apers : 


No. 1. Extract of a Dispatcn from 
Viscount Castlereagh to the Earl of 
Liverpool ; dated, Paris, April 13th, 
1814. 


« I desired, however, to decline, on the 
part of my government, being more than 
an acceding party to the Treaty ; and de- 
clared, that the Act of Accession, on the 
part of Great Britain, could not go beyond 
the territorial arrangements proposed in 
the Treaty,” 


(Enclosure.)—Extrait d’une ProTocotg, 
Paris, 10th April, 1814. 


Les plénipotentiaires de sa majesté 
YEmpereur Napoleon, et ceux des puis- 
sances alliées, s’etant réunis avjourd hui, 
sont convenus des Articles du Traité qui 
fixe les arrangements relatifs 4 l’Em- 
pereur Napoleon et a sa famille. 

Lord Castlereagh, ministre de sa Ma- 
jesté Britannique, a déclaré, que l’Angle- 
terre Ne pouvoit intervenir comme partie 
au susdit Traité; mais a promis de rap- 
porter l’Acte d’Accession de sa cour, dans 
le plus bref delai, en tant que cela concerne 
la libre possession et paisible jouissance en 
toute souveraineté de l’isle de |’Elbe, et 
des duchés de Parme, Plaisance, et 
Guastalla. Lord Castlereagh a aussi pro- 
mis de donner Jes passeports et suretés ne- 
cessaires pour le voyage. 


(Translation.)—Extract of a Protocote, 
Paris, 10th April, 1814, 


The plenipotentiaries of his majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon, and those of the 
allied powers, being assembled this day, 
have agreed upon the Articles-of the 
Treaty which determines the arrange- 
ments relative to the Emperor Napoleon 
and his family.* 
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Lord Castlereagh, minister of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, declared that England 
could not become.a party to the. said 
Treaty ; but he promised to give in the 
Act of Accession of his court, with the 
least delay, to so much as concerns the 
free possession and - peaceable enjoyment 
in full sovereignty of the island of Elba, 
and the duchies of Parma, Placentia and 
Guastalla. Lord Castlereagh also pro- 
mised to give the necessary passports and 
securities for the voyage. 


No. 2. Copy of Dispatcu from Lord 
Castlereagh to Earl Bathurst; dated, 
Paris, 27th April, 1814. 


Paris, April 27, 1814. 
My Lord; I have the honour to trans. 
mit to your lordship an Act, which I have 
this day executed here, containing the 
accession of Great Britain to certain 
parts of the Treaty lately concluded, with 
respect to the family.and person of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. I am, &c. &c. 
(Signed) CasTLEREAGH, 
The Ear! Bathurst, 
&e. &c. &e. 


Certified Cory of the Act of Accession 
on the part of Great Britain, to the 
Treaty’ with respect to Napoleon 
Buonaparté, April 27, 1514. 


- Whereas their imperial and —_ mas 


jesties, the Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, the Emperor of 
all the Russias, and the King of Prussia, 
have entered into. a Treaty, concluded at 
Paris'on the 11th April of the: present 
year, for the purpose of granting for such 
respective periods, as in. the said Treaty 
are mentioned, to the person and family 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, the possession in 
sovereignty of the island of Elba, and the 
duchies of Parma, Placentia and Guastalla, 
and for all. other purposes ; which Treaty 
has been communicated to the Prince” 
Regent. of the United Kingdom of Great 





-* The following is a Copy of the 
Articles: of the Treaty between the 
Allied Powers and his majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

' ———e 
Art.1. His majesty the Emperor Na- 
poleon renounces for himself, his suc- 

Cessors, and descepdants, as well for all 

the members of his family, all right of 

sovereignty and dominion, as well: as to 
the French empire, and the kingdom of 

Italy, ag over every other country. 





Art. 2. Their majesties the Emperor 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa shall retain 
their titles and rank, to be enjoyed 
during their lives. The mother, the 
brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces of 
the Emperor, shall also retain, wherever 
they may reside, the titles of princes of 
his family. : 

Art..3. The Isle of Elba, adopted by 
his majesty the Emperor Napoleon as the 
place of his residence, shall form, during 
his life, a separate principality, which 
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Britain and Ireland, by the ministers of 
their imperial and royal majesties, the 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and 


Bohemia, the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and the King of Prussia; who, in the 
name of their respective sovereigns, haye © 





shall be possessed by him in full sove- 
reignty and property; there shall be be- 
sides granted, in full property, to the em- 

or Napoleon, an annual revenue of 
2,000,0001. francs, in rent charge, in the 
great book of France, of which 1,000,000 
shall be in reversion to the Empress. 

Art. 4. The dachies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalla, shall be granted, in 
full property and sovereignty to her ma- 
jesty the Empress Maria Louise; they 
shall pass to her son, and to the de- 
scendants in the right line. The prince, 
her son, shall from henceforth take the 
title of Prince of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalla. 

Art. 5. All the powers engage to em- 
ploy their good offices to cause to be 
respected by the Barbary powers the flag 
and the territory of the Isle of Elba, for 
which purpose the relations with the 
Barbary powers shall be assimilated to 
those with France. 

Art. 6. There shall be reserved in the 
territories hereby renounced, to his ma- 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon, for himself 
and his family, domains or rent-charges 
in the great book of France, producing 
a revenue clear of all deductions and 
charges, of 2,500,000 francs. . These 
domains or rents shall belong, in full 

opetty, and to be disposed of as 
they shall think fit, to the princes 
and princesses of his family, and shall be 
divided amongst them in such manner that 
the revenue of each shall be in the fol- 
lowing proportion ; viz. 

Frances. 


To Madame Mére ~ - -~ = 300,000 
To King Joseph and his Queen 500,000 
To King Lowis' - -~ - - - 200,000 
To the Queen Hortense and to 

her children - + - 400,000 
To King Jerome and his Queen 500,000 
To the Princess Eliza + - - 300,000 
To the Princess,Paulina) + - 300,000 


2,500,000 


The princes and princesses of the house 
of the Emperor Napoleon shall retain be- 
sides their property, movable and immov- 
able, of whatever nature it may be, which 
they shall possess by individual and public 
right; and the rents of which they shall 
enjoy: (also as individuals;) 





Art. 7. The annual pension of the Em. 
press Josephine’ shall be reduced to 
1,000,000, in domains, or in inscriptions 
in the great book of France: shé shall 
continue to enjoy, in full property, all her 
private property, movable and immovable, - 
with power to dispose of it conformably 
to the French laws. 

Art. 8. There shall be granted to Pringe 
Eugene, viceroy of Italy, a suitable esta, 9 
blishment out of France. : 

Art. 9. The property which his majesty — 
the Emperor Napoleon possesses in Fran 
either as extraordinary domain, or % 
private domain, attached to the crown, 
the funds placed “by the emperor, either 
in the great book of France, in the bahk 
of France, in the Actions des Forets, or in 
any other manner, and which his maj 
abandons to the crown, shall be reserved 
2s a capital, which shall not exceed 
2,000,000, to be expended in gratifications 
in favour of such persons, whose names 
shall be contained in a list to be signed 
by the Emperor Napoleon, ard which 
shall be transmitted to the French gover» 
ment. 

Art. 10. All the crown diamonds shall. 
remain in France. Re 

Art. 11. His majesty the Emperor Na” 
poleon shall return to the treasury, and 
to the other public chests, all the sutw 
and effects that shall have been taken out 
by his orders, with the exception of what 
has been appropriated from the eivil list, 

Art. 12. Thé debts of the houshold of 
his majesty the Emperor Napoleon, stich 
as they were:on the day of the signatutedf 
the present Treaty, shall be immediaté 
discharged out of the arrears'due by thi 
public treasaty tothe civil list, according” 
to a list; which shall be signed by a cont 
missioner appointed for that purpose. 

. Art. 13. The obligations of the Mont 
Napoleon, of Milan, towards all the été 
ditors, whether Frenchmen or- foreigners, 
shall be exactly fulfilled, unless there 
shall be any change made in this réspect. 

Art. 14. There shall be given all the 
necessary passports for the free passage of 
his majesty the Emperor Napoleon; off 
the empress, the princes, and princesses 
and all the persons of their’ suites: who 
wish to accompany them, or to-establish 
themselves out of France, as well as fit 
the passage of ail the: equipagess:horie 
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jointly invited the Prince Regent to accede 
to the same in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty. . 

His royal highness the Prince Regent, 

having full knowledge of the contents of 
the said Treaty, accedes to the same, in 
the name and onthe behalfof his Majesty, 
as far as respects the stipulations relative 
to the possession in sovereignty of the 
jsland of Elba, and also of the duchies of 
Parma, Placentia and Guastalla, But his 
Royal Highness is not to be considered, by 
this Act of Accession, to have become a 
party, in the name of his Majesty, to any 
of the other provisions and stipulations 
contained therein. 
* Given under my hand and seal, at Paris, 
this twenty-seventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fourteen. 

By command of his royal highness the 
‘Prince Regent, acting in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty. 

(L. S.) CasTLEREAGH. 

A true Copy, 

Castlereagh. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 24. 
Tanks of THE House To Ligut.-GENnE- 
mt Siz Wittiam Stewart.}] Lieutenant- 





and effects belonging tothem. The allied 
powers shall in consequence furnish officers 
and men for escorts. 

Art. 15. The French imperial guard 
shall furnish a detachment of from 1,200 
to 1,500 men, of all arms, to serve as an 
escort to the Emperor Napoleon to St. 
Tropes, the place of his embarkation. 

Art. 16, There shall be furnished a 
corvette and the necessary transport ves- 
sels to convey to the place of his destina- 
‘tion his majesty the Emperor Napoleon 
and his houshold ; and the corvette shall 
belong, in full property, to his majesty the 
Emperor. 

Att. 17. The Emperor Napoleon shall 
be allowed to take with him and retain as 
his guard 400 men, volunteers, as well 
officers, as sub-officers and soldiers. 

Art..18, No Frenchman wit shall have 
followed the Emperor Napoleon or his 
family, shall be held to have forfeited his 
tights as such, by not returning to France 
Within three years, at least they shall not 
be comprised in the exceptions which the 

tench government reserves to itself to 
stant after the ee of that term. 


Thanks of the House to Gen. Stewart, Sc. 
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General the hon. sir William Stewart, being 
come to the House, Mr., Speaker ac- 
quainted him, that. the House bad, upon - 
the 7th of July, 1813; resolved, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to him, for 
his great exertions upon the 2ist of June 
1$t3 was Vittoria, when the French arm 
was completely defeated by the allied 
forces under the Marquess of Wellington’s 
command; and Mr. Speaker gave him 
the Thanks of the House accordingly, as 
follows : 

« Lieut.-general Sir William Stewart, 

“ T have to thank you, in the name of 
your country, for a series of signal and 
splendid services; and first, for that which 
your gallantry atchieved in the battle of 
Vittoria. 

“ When the usurper of. the Spanish 
crown put his fortunes to the last hazardy 
it was the brave second division of: the 
allied army, directed by lord Hill, and 
acting under your command, which began 
the operations of that memorable day, and 
by its irresistible valour mainly contri- 
buted to that victory, which drove back 
the armies of France to their own frontier, 
and rescued. the Peninsula from its invaders 
and oppressors. _ 

«« By your atchievements in that field of 
glory, youenrolled your name amongst 
the distinguished officers upon whom this 
House bestowed the honour of its thanks ; 





Art. 19. The Polish troops, of all arms, 
in the service of France, shall be at liberty 
to return. home, and shall retain their 
arms and baggage, as a testimony of their 


honourable services. The officers, sub- 
officers, and soldiers shall retain the deco- 
rations which have been granted to them, 
and the pensions annexed: to those deco 
rations. 

Art. 20. The high allied powers gua- 
rantee the execution of all the Articles of 
the present Treaty, and engage to obtain 
that it shall be adopted and guaranteed by 
France. 

Art.21. The present Act shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications exchanged-at 
Paris within two days, or sooner if possible. 

Done at Paris the 11th of April, 1814. 
(L. 8.) The Prince de Merrernica— 

J. P. Compte de Srapion—An- 
prE Compte de RasomourFrsky— 
Cuar.es Rosert Compte de Nes- 
SELRODE—=-CASTLEREAGH—CHARLES 
Avcuste Baron de HarvENBERG. 
(L.S.) Marshal Ney. 
(L.S.) Cauzsincourt: 
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and I do'therefore now, in the name and 
by the command of the Commons of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in parliament: assembled, deliver to 
you their unanimous Thanks, for. your 
great exertions, in the splendid and 
decisive victory obtained on the 2Ist of 
June; 1813, near Vittoria, when the French 
army was completely defeated and routed, 
with the total loss of all its artillery, stores, 
and baggage.” 


Upon which Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Stewart said : 


« Mr. Speaker ;—Unaccustomed as I 
am to express my sentiments before so 
important an assembly of my countrymen, 
or to receive praise for’ what few services 
I may have rendered in my profession, in 
so liberal and so generous a manner as ‘you 
have now conveyed the sense of this 
House, I am at a loss to make any adequate 
return; I feel, however, deeply on this 
proud occasion: I should be ungrateful if 
F were to take to myself much of the 
merit that you have been pleased to as- 
cribe to my services in the particular 
action in question; for to those who gal- 
lantly supported me, is the merit due: I 
cannot advert to that battle, and not submit 
to the memory, and, if I may use the term, 
to the affection of this House, the name of 
one gallant officer upon whom the brunt 
of the contest particularly fell; I mean, 
Sir, the late colonel Cadogan: the fall of 
that officer. was glorious, as his last mo- 
ments were marked by the success of a 
favourite regiment, upon the magnanimity 
of whose conduct he kept his eyes fixed 
during the expiring hour of a well-finished 
life. Ishould be ungrateful for the ser- 
vices which were rendered me by colonel 
Cameron and by general Byng, on that, 
and on all occasions, if I were not thus 
publiciy to advert to them. in my present 
place ; for to their exertions and support 
am I indebted for the ‘success of those 
measures of which I am reaping the rich 
reward from my country at your too gene- 
rous hand this day. Permit me, Sir, to 
repeat my gratitude for the too kind and 
too flattering manner in which you have 
communicated the sense of this House to 
me this day ; I should be truly ungrateful 
if I did not feei the honour in its full 
force, and I should be doubly so towards 
you, Sir, if I were insensible to the 
peculiarly distinguished mode in which 
you have now conferred that honour upon 
me. 





THANKs oF THE House To Ligut.-Geyg, 
RAL Sir Wm. Stewart AND MaJsor-Geng. 
RAL PrinGLe.} Major-general William 
Henry Pringle being also come to the 
House, and lieut.-general the hon. sir Wij. 
liam Stewart being present, Mr. Speaker 
acquainted them that the House had, upon 
the sth of November last, resolved, that 
the Thanks of this House be given to them 
for the valour, steadiness, and exertion, s9 
successfully displayed by them in repell- 
ing the repeated attacks. made on the 
positions of the allied army by the whole 
French force, under the command of 
marshal Soult, between the 25th of July 
and Ist of August last; and Mr. Speaker 
gave them the Thanks of the House accord 
ingly, as follows : 

«« Lieut.-general sir William Stewart 
and major-general Pringle, 

« It is my duty now to deliver to you 
conjointly the Thanks of this House, for 
your gallant and meritorious services in 
those memorable actions which completed 
the liberation of Spain. 

« The inhabitants of the Pyrenees, who 
witnessed those mighty conflicts, will long 
point out to their admiring countrymen, 
those various heights and passes where 
the valour of British troops, under your 
command, at some times repelled the at- 
tacks of superior force, where at. other 
times its steadiness effected a retreat which 
only led to a more certain victory, and 
where, finally, it returned with an over 
whelming pursuit upon the broken ranks 
of the enemy: they will also point out 
those spots where the gallant officers whom 
we now see amongst us fought through 
long and toilsome days, where a Stewart 
made his stand, and where the noblest 
blood of Scotland was shed in its defences, 
The historians of those campaigns will 
also record that your exploits, were 
honoured withthe constant and unqualified 
praises of that illustrious commander, 
whose name stands highest upon our roll 
of military renown. 

“ For your important share in those 
operations, this House thought fit to bestow 
upon you the acknowledgments of its gra 
titude ; and I do now accordingly, in the 
name and by the command of the Com 
mons of this united kingdom, deliver to 
you their unanimous Thanks, for the valour, 
steadiness, and exertion, so successfully 
displayed by you, in repeiling the repeated 
attacks made on the positions of the allies 
by the whole French force under marshal 
Soult, between the 25th of July and 1stol 
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August last, and for your undaunted per- 
severance, by which the allied army was 
finally established on the frontier of 
France.” 


Upon which lieutenant-general Sir Wil- 
liam Stewart said : 


« Mr. Speaker ;—As I have before had 
the honour of stating, I must feel, Sir, that 
to others is due from me, while receiving 
the highest honour that can be bestowed 
on a British soldier, the report of their 
admirable conduct during the actions in 
question: supported as I was by my gal- 
lant friend on my right, (major- general 
Pringle,) by such corps as the 92d High- 
landers, or the 50th British Infantry, I 
should have been without excuse if a less 
firm stand had been made on the positions 
of the Pyrenees than was made; I should 
have done injustice to the design of our 
great captain, and to the instructions of 
my own immediate commander, if I had 
less exerted myself than I did on these 
occasions, 

« That our endeavours have met with 
the approbation of our country, and have 
received from you, Sir, so generous an 
expression of that approbation, is the 
proudest event of our lives; it ought and 
will animate us to devote our best exertions 


in the future service of that country.” 


Major-general William Henry Pringle 
then said ; 


“ Mr. Speaker ;—I am highly sensible 
of the honour I have just received by the 
Thanks of this House; I consider their 
approbation as the most honourable re- 
ward which a military man can receive, 
and one far beyond what any feeble efforts 
of mine can deserve. The able arrange- 
ment of the general under whom I served, 
and the bravery of the troops I had the 
honour to command, left little to be done 
by any exertions of mine, which I feel: 
more than amply rewarded by the appro- 
bation of this House. The satisfaction I 
feel on’ this occasion, is still further in- 
creased by the very flattering manner in 
which you have been pleased to com- 
municate the Thanks of the House to me. 


Tanks oF THE House To LiEUTENANT- 
Generats Sir Tos. Picton, Sir Wm. 
Stewart, Sin Henry Cuinton, anD Masor 
Genera Princre.}] Liéutenant-Generals 
sir Thomas Picton and sir Henry Clinton, 
being also come to the House, and lieut.- 
general sir William Stewart and major- 

( VOL, XXVIII. ) 
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general William Henry Pringle being 
present, Mr. Speaker acquainted them, 
that the House had, upon the 24th day of 
March last, resolved, That the Thanks of 
this House be given to them for their able 
and distinguished conduct throughout the 
operations which concluded with the entire 
defeat of the enemy at Orthes, on the 27th 
of February last, and the occupation of 
Bourdeaux by the allied forces; and Mr. 
Speaker gave them the Thanks of the 
House accordingly, as follows: 


«« Lieutenant-general sir Thomas Picton, 
lieutenant-general sir William Stew- 
art, lieutenant-general sir Henry 
Clinton, and major-general Pringle. 


«« You stand amongst us this day, to re~ 
ceive our Thanks for great and signal vic- 
tories won by British arms in the fields of 
France. 

« Descending from the Pyrenees, sur- 
mounting in adverse seasons, all the diffi- 
culties of a country deeply intersected, 
and passing with unparalleled skill and 
boldness the formidable torrents of Navarre, 
after a series of arduous and sanguinary 
conflicts, you came up with the collected 
forces of the enemy, posted upon the 
heights of Orthes. Attacked on all sides 
by British valour, the troops of France at 
length gave way, and commenced their 
retreat ; pressed however upon each flank, 
that retreat was soon changed into a flight, 
and that flight to a total rout: pursuing 
their broken legions across the Adour, 
and seizing upon their strong holds and 
accumulated resources, you then laid opén 
your way, on the one hand, to the deliver- 
ance of Bourdeaux, and, on the other, to 
the ‘lamented but glorious day of Tou- 
louse. 

“Tt has been your fortune to reap the 
latest Jaurels in this long and memorable 
war ; and, leading forward your victorious 
columns from the Tagus to the Garonne, 
you have witnessed, with arms in your 
hands, the downfall of that gigantic tyranny 
which your own prowess has so materially 
contributed to overthrow, 

« Informed of these triumphant exploits, 
this House lost no tinie in recording its 
Thanks to all who had bravely fought the 
battles of their country. But to those 
whom we glory to reckon amongst our 
own members, it is my duty and happi- 
ness to deliver those Thanks personally. 
And I do now accordingly, in the name, 
and by the command of the Commons of 
this United Kingdom, deliver to you their 


(P 
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unanimous Thanks, for your able and dis« 
tinguished conduct throughout all those 
operations which concluded with the entire 
defeat of the enemy at Orthes, and the 
occupation of Bourdeaux by the allied 
forces of Great Britain, Spain, and Por- 
tugal.” 

Upon which lieutenant- general sir Tho- 
mas Picton said : 

«Mr. Speaker; I return my thanks to 
this honourable House for the honour con- 
ferred upon me. 

Lieutenant-general sir William Stewart 
then said : 

«« Mr. Speaker; I feel overcome by the 
repeated honour which you have now con- 
ferred on me,and can but ill express what 
I am sensible of on this occasion of high 
personal honour ; I can only say, Sir, that 
myself, as well as those who were under 
my command in the memorable actions 
alluded to by you, Sir, did our duty to the 
best of our power, and have now been 
greatly tewarded. The most happy events 
have returned us to our country, and that 
we may act the part of good citizens, as 
you have been pleased to say that we 
_ have done that of good soldiers, is our 
next duty. 

“ If future events call us again to the 
field, a circumstance that may heaven long 
avert, our greatest good fortune will be, 
to serve under the auspices of so generous 
a House of Commons as that which I now 
address ; .and more especially to have the 
generous sentiment of that House com- 
municated through so liberal a channel as 
has been the case this day.” 

Lieut.-gen. sir Henry Clinton then said : 

«« Mr. Speaker ; I am very grateful to 
the House for the honour which has been 
conferred upon me by their vote of Thanks 
for my services in the battle of Orthes. I 
fee] proud to have been thought deserving 
of this high and distinguished reward ; 
and I. beg, Sir, that you will accept my 
best thanks for the obliging terms in which 
you have conveyed the vote of the House.” 

Major general William Henry Pringle 
then said : 

« Mr Speaker; I must again repeat the 
high sense I feel of the honour I have re- 
ceived; and must esteem this as the 
proudest day of my life, in which my con- 
duct has twice met the the approbation of 
this House.” ‘aa 

Lord Castlereagh said, that gratifying as 
‘it was to the House and the: country, to 
witness the thanks of the House returned 
te the gallant officers who had just sat 
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down, he could only say that the pleasure 
was increased by hearing them delivered 
from the chair with so much elegance and 
dignity. He therefore moved, “ That 
what has been now said by Mr. Speaker, 
in giving the Thanks of this House to lieu. 
tenant generals sir Thomas Picton, the 
honourable sir William Stewart, and sir 
Henry Clinton, and major general Wil. 
liam Henry Pringle, together with their 
answers thereto, be printed in the votes of | 
this day.” Ordered, nem. con. 


Cory oF THE RecorD oF THE Con. 
vicTion oF Lorp CocuranE AND Ores] . 
Mr. White, from the Court of King’. 
bench, presented at the bar, the following 
Paper, intituled—Easter Term, 54th Geo, 3, 
1814. London, the King against De Be. 
renger and others. Copy of Record. 


Pieas before our lord the Kine at West. 
minster, of Easter term, im the 54th 
year of the reign of our sovereign lord 
George the 3d, by the grace of God 
of the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, King, defender of 
the faith. 


Amongst the Pleas of the King. Roll. 

“ London. Sometime ago (that is to 
say) on Wednesday, the 20th day of April, 
in the 54th year of the reignofour sovereign 
lord George the 3d, by the grace of God, 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, King, defender of the faith; at the 
general session of Oyer and Terminer of 
our lord the King, holden for the city of 
London, at Justice-hall in the Old Bailey, 
within the parish of St. Sepulchre, in the 
ward of Farringdon without, in London 
aforesaid ; before William Domville, esq, 
mayor of the city of London, the right 
hon. Edward lord Ellenborough, chief 
justice of our said lord the King, assigned 
to hold pleas before the King himself, sit 
Alan Chambre, knt., one of the justices of 
our said lord the King, of his court of 
Common Pleas, sir Robert Graham, kant, 
one of the barons of our said lord the 
King, of his court of Exchequer, sit 
Richard Carr Glyn, bart., sir John Perring, 
bart., sir Charles Flower, bart., aldermen 
of the said city, John Sylvester, esqy 
Recorder of the said city, sir Matthew 
Bloxam, knt., Robert Albion Cox, esq., other 
of the aldermen of the said city, Newman 
Knowlys, esq., and others their fellows, 
justices of our said lord the King, assigned ' 
by letters patent of our said lord the 
King, made under the great seal of out 
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said lord the King of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireiand, to the same 
justices above named and others, or any 
two or more of them: directed, to enquire 
more fully the truth, by the oath of good 
and lawful men of the city of London, and 
by other ways, means, and methods, by 
which they should or might better know, 
(as well within liberties as without), by 
whom the truth of the matter might be 
better known, of all treasons, misprisions 


of treasons, insurrections, rebellions, coun-- 


terfeitings, clippings, washings, false coin- 
ings, and other falsities of the money, of 
Great Britain and other kingdoms or do- 
minions whatsoever, and of all murthers, 
felonies, manslaughters, killings, burgla- 
ries, rapes of women, unlawful meetings, 
conventicles, unlawful uttering of words, 
assemblies, misprisions, confederacies, false 
allegations, trespasses, riots, routs, reten- 
tions, escapes, contempts, falsities, negli- 
gences, concealments, maintenances, op- 
pressions, champarties, deceipts, and all 
other evil doings, offences, and injuries 
_whatsoever, and also the accessaries of 
them, within the city aforesaid (as well 
within liberties as without), by whomso- 
ever, and in what manner soever done, 
committed or perpetrated, and by whom or 
to whom, when, how, and after what man- 
ner, and of all other articles and circum- 
stances concerning the premises, and 
every of them, or any of them in any 
manner whatsoever ; and the said treasons, 
and other the premises, to hear and deter- 
mine, according to the Jaws and customs 
of England, by the oath of twelve jurors, 
good and lawful men of the said city, then, 
there sworn, and charged to enquire for 
our said lerd the King for the body of the 
same city ; it was presented as followeth, 
(that is to say) London: the jurors for our 
lord the King upon their oath present, 
That at the times of committing the se- 
veral offences in this first count, and the 
several other counts of this indictment 
mentioned, there was, and for a long time 
before (to wit) two years and upwards, had 
been an open and public war between our 
lord the king and his subjects, and his 
allies and the then ruler of France (to 
wit) Napoleon Buonaparté and the people 
of France; and that Charles Random De 
Berenger, late of the parish of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, gentle- 
man; sir Thomas Cochrane, commonly 
called lord Cochrane, late of the parish 
of St. George, Hanover-square, in the 
county of Middlesex, knight of the bath; 


Conviction of Lord Cochrane and others. 
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Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, late of the 
parish of St. Mary-le-Bone, in the said 
county of Middlesex, esq.; Richard Ga- 
thorne Butt, late of the said parish of St. 
Mary-le-Bone, in the said county of Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman ; Ralph Sandom, late of 
the parish of Northfleet, in the county of 
Kent, gentleman; Alexander M‘Rae, late 
of London, gentleman; John Peter Hol- 
loway, Jate of London aforesaid, wine 
merchant; and Henry Lyte, late of the 
parish of St. Martin in the Fields, in the 
said county of Middlesex, gentleman ; 
supposing and believing, that false reports 
and rumours of the death of the said Na- 
poleon Buonaparté, and of disasters and 
losses having recently occurred and hap- 
pened to the said people of France, would 
induce the subjects of our said Jord the 
King, to suppose and believe, that a peace 
between our said lord the King and his 
subjects, and the said people of France, 
would soon be made, and that an increase 
and rise in the prices of the public go- 
vernment funds, and other government 
securities of this kingdom, would be occa- 
sioned thereby, and unlawfully, designed- 
ly, and fraudulently contriving, and in- 
tending to injure and aggrieve the sub- 
jects of our said lord the King, who should 
make purchases of, and in the said public 
government funds, and government sect 
rities of this kingdom, on the 19th day of 
February, in the 54th year of the reign of 
our sovereign lord George the 3d, by the 
grace of God of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King, defender of the 
faith, with force and arms at London, that 
is to say, at the parish of St. Bartholomew, 
by the Exchange, in the ward of Broad- 
street, in London aforesaid, unlawfully, 
knowingly, designedly, and fraudulently 
did conspire, combine, confederate, and 
agree together, to make and propagate, 
and to cause and procure to be made and 
propagated, a false report and rumour, that 
the French had been then lately beaten in 
battle, and that the said Napoleon Buona- 
parté was killed, and that the allies of our 
said lord the King were in Paris, and that 
they, the said Charles Random De Berenger, 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, would there- 
by, as far as in them lay, induce the sub- 
jects of our said lord the King, to suppose 
and believe, that a peace would scon be 
made between our said lord the King arid his 
subjects and the said people of France, and 
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occasion an increase and rise in the pricesof 
the public government funds, and other go- 
vernment securities of this kingdom ; and 
that they, the said sir Thomas Cochrane, 
Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, Richard Ga- 
thorne Butt, and John Peter Holloway 
repectively, should then sell, and cause, 
and procure to be sold for them, the said 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, and 
John Peter Holloway respectively, to 
divers of the liege subjects of our said lord 
the King, divers large parts and shares of, 
and in the said public government funds, 
and other government securities, at higher 
and greater prices than the said parts and 
shares of and in the said public goverment 
funds, and other government securities, 
would otherwise sell for, with a wicked and 
fraudulent intention, to thereby cheat and 
defraud the said liege subjects of our said 
lord the King of divers large sums of 
money: and that afterwards (to wit) on 
the 2ist day of February, in the 54th 
year aforesaid, at the parish and ward afore- 
said, in London aforesaid (to wit) at Dover, 
in the county of Kent, the said Charles 
Random de Berenger, in pursuance and 
prosecution of the said conspiracy, did 
unlawfully, knowingly, designedly, and 
fraudulently, write a certain false and 
counterfeit letter, containing divers false 
matters ; which said false and counterfeit 
letter is directed.as follows (that is to say) 
“ To the hon. J. Foley, port admiral, 
Deal, &c. &c. &c.”’ and is to the tenor and 
effect following (that is to say) 


* Dover one o’clock a. M. 
Feb. 2Ist, 1814. 

« Sir; I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that the l’Aigle from Calais, Pierre 
Duquin, master, has this moment landed 
me near Dover, to proceed to the capital 
with dispatches of the happiest nature. I 
have pledged my honour that no harm 
shall come to the crew of the l’Aigle; 
even with a flag of truce they immediately 
stood for sea, should they be taken, I have 
to. entreat you immediately to liberate 
them; my anxiety will not allow me to 
say more for your gratification than that 
the Allies obtained a final victory, thae 
Buonaparté was overtaken by a party of 
Sachens Cossacks, who immediately slew 
him, and divided his body between them ; 
general Platoff saved Paris from being re- 
duced to ashes, the allied sovereigns are 
there, and the white cackade is universal ; 
an immediate peace is certain. In the 
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utmost haste I entreat your considera. 
tion, and I have the honour to be—Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, R, 
Du Bourea, lieutenant colonel,and aid de 
camp to lord Cathcart.” 
To the hon. J. Foley, 
port admiral, Deal, &c. &c. 


And did then and there send, and cause, 
and procure to be sent and delivered, the | 
said false and counterfeit letter to Thomas 
Foley, esquire, at Deal, in the said county 
of Kent, he, the said Thomas Foley, then 
and there, being the commander in chief 
of his Majesty’s shipsand vessels employed 
on the Downs station, with intention that 
the said Thomas Foley should by tele 
graph communicate the false matters. in 
the. said false and counterfeit letter, com 
tained to the commissioners of our said 
lord the King for executing the office of 
lord high admiral of Great Britain, and 
that the said false matters should be pro- 
mulgated and publicly made known t 
the liege subjects of our said lord the King: 
and the said Charles Random de Berenger 
did also then and there, unlawfully, know. 
ingly, designedly, and fraudulently, falsely 
assert, and report to divers liege subjects 
of oux said lord the King (to wit) to ‘Timo 
thy Wright and other persons, whose) 
names to the jurors aforesaid, are unknown, | 
that he, the said Charles Random de Be 
renger, had just then landed and arrived 
from France, and that the French were 
beaten, and that the said Napoleon Buons 
parté was killed, and that the Allies of our 
said lord the King were then in Paris: 
and the said Charles Random de Berenger, 
on the same day and year aforesaid, did 
travel from Dover aforesaid, along the 
King’s common highway, towards London 
aforesaid, and did unlawfully, knowingly, 
designedly, and fraudulently, falsely as- 
sert, and report at Dartford, in the said 
county of Kent, and at other places on 
his way along the said King’s common 
highway, between Dover aforesaid, and 


‘London aforesaid, the several false matters 


and things last-mentioned to divers other 
of the liege subjects of our said lord the 
King, with intention that the said last 
mentioned false matters and things should 
be believed to be true, and should be ge 
nerally reported and rumoured by the 
said liege subjects of our said lord the 
King, to whom he asserted and rep 

the same as aforesaid, to divers other of 
the liege subjects of our said lord the King) 
and more especially with intention that 
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the said false assertions and reports should 
reach London aforesaid, and be reported, 
and rumoured, and believed by the liege 
subjects of our said lord the King there : 
and that afterwards (to wit) on the said 
2ist day of February, in the 54th year 
aforesaid, at the parish and ward aforesaid, 
in London aforesaid, to wit, at Dartford 
aforesaid, in the said county of Kent, the 
said Ralph Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, 
and Henry Lyte, in pursuance and further 
prosecution of the aforesaid conspiracy, 
did unlawfully, designedly, and frauda- 
lently hire, and take a post chaise, to go 
from. Dartford aforesaid, and did go there- 
in.from thence (the said Alexander M‘Rae 
and Henry Lyte, then and there having 
white cockades in certain cocked hats, 
which they, the said Alexander M:Rae 
and Henry Lyte, then and there had and 
wore on their persons, and the horses 
then and there drawing the said post- 
chaise, then and there being decorated 
with branches of laurel) to and over Lon- 
don-bridge, and through the city of Lon- 
don, unto and over Blackfriars-bridge in 
the said city, and unto a certain place in 
the parish of Saint Mary Lambeth, in the 
county of Surrey, near the Marsh-gate, 
with intention thereby to induce the liege 
subjects of our said lord the King, whom 
they should pass, and who should see them 
in their aforesaid route and way from 
Dartford aforesaid, to near the Marsh-gate 


-aforesaid, to suppose and believe, and to 


report and rumour to divers other of the 
liege subjects of our said lord the King, 
that they, the said Ralph Sandom, Alex- 
ander M‘Rae, and Henry Lyte, were the 
bearers to the government of this kingdom 
of great and important foreign news, bighly 
favourable to the interests of our said lord 
the King and his subjects, and thereby to 
occasion an increase and rise of the prices 
of the said public government funds and 
other government securities of this king- 
dom, in order and for the purpose that the 
said sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Coch- 
rane Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, 
and John Peter Holloway respectively, 
should then sell, and cause, and procure to 
be sold for them, the said sir Thomas 
Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, 
Richard Gathorne Butt, and Jobn Peter 
Holloway respectively, to divers of the 
liege subjects of our said lord the King, 
divers large parts and shares of and in the 
said public government funds, and other 
government securities, at higher and 
§teater prices than the said-last-mentioned 
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parts and shares of and in the said public 
government funds and other government 
securities would otherwise sell for, with a 
wicked and fraudulent intention, to there- 
by cheat and defraud the said last-men- 
tioned liege subjects of our said lord the 
King, of divers large sums of money: and 
that the said Charles Random de Berenger, 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandon, Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, in pursuance 
and further prosecution of the aforesaid 
conspiracy, afterwards (to wit) on the said 
21st day of February, in the 54th year 
aforesaid, at the parish and ward aforesaid, 
in London aforesaid, did, by meaus of the 
premises aforesaid, unlawfully, designedly, 
and fraudulently, cause and occasion a 
temporary increase and rise in the prices 
of the said public government funds and 
other government securities of this king- 
dom: and the said sir Thomas Cochrane, 
Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, Richard 
Gathorne Butt, and John Peter Holloway, 
in pursuance and further prosecution of 
the aforesaid conspiracy, did then and 
there (to wit) on the said 21st day of Fe- 
bruary, in the 54th year aforesaid, at the 
parish and ward aforesaid, in London 
aforesaid, unlawfully, designedly, and 
fraudulently, respectively sell, and cause, 
and procure to be sold for them respec- 
tively, unto divers of the liege subjects of 
our said lord the King, divers great parts 
and shares of and in the said public go- 
vernment funds and other government se- 
curities (that is to say) the said sir Thomas 
Cochrane, 139,000/. contributions com- 
monly called omnium, towards raising the 
sum of 22 millions, pursuant to an Act of 
Parliament made and passed in the 54th 
year of the reign of our said lord the King ; 
the said Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, 
410,000/, other contributions commonly’ 
called omnium, towards raising the said 
sum of 22 millions, pursuant to the said 
Act, and 100,000/. three per cent. per 
annum consolidated bank annuities; the 
said Richard Gathorne Butt, 224,000/, 
other contributions commonly called om- 
nium, toward raising the said sum of 22 
millions pursuant to the said act, and 
168,0001. other three per cent. per annum 
consolidated bank annuities; and the 
said John Peter Holloway 20,000/. other 
contributions commonly called omnium, 
towards raising the said sum of 22 millions, 
pursuant to the said’ Act, and 34,000/. 


‘other three per cent. per annum consoli- 
‘ * 
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dated bank annuities ; at, and for greater 
and larger prices than such parts and 
shares of, and in the said public govern- 
ment funds and other government secu- 
rities would otherwise have sold for, with 
a wicked and fraudulent intention, then 
and there to cheat and defraud the said 
last-mentioned liege-subjects of our said 
lord the King respectively, of divers large 
gums of money of the respective monies, 
of the said last-mentioned liege subjects of 
our said lord the King; to the great 
damage of the said last-mentioned liege 
subjects of our said lord the King, to the 
evil example of all other persons in like 
cases offending, in contempt of our said 
lord the King and his laws, and against 
the peace of our said lord the King his 
crown and dignity : 

And the Jurors aforesaid, upon their 
oath aforesaid, do further present, That the 
said Charles Random de Berenger, sir 
Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 


Johustone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, afterwards 
and during the aforesaid war (to wit) on 
the said 19th day of February in the 54th 
year aforesaid, unlawfully, designedly, and 
fraudulently contriving and intending to 


induce the subjects of our said lord the 
King to believe, that'a peace between our 
said lord the King and his subjects and 
the people of France would soon be made, 
and thereby to occasion an increase and rise 
in the prices of the public government funds 
and other government securities of this king- 
dom, and to greatly injure and aggrieve 
the subjects of our said lord the King, who 
should on the 21st day of the said month 
of February, in the 54th year aforesaid, 
purchase and buy a part or parts, and 
share or shares of and in the said public 
government funds, and other government 
securities of this kingdom, on the said 19th 
day of February, in the 54th year afore- 
said, with force and arms, at the parish 
and ward aforesaid, in London aforesaid, 
unlawfully, designedly and fraudulently 
did conspire, combine, confederate, and 
agree together, to make and propagate, 
and to cause and procure to be made and 
propagated, a false report and rumour, 
that the French had then latel 
beaten in battle, and that the said Napo- 
leon Buonaparté was killed, and that the 
allies of our said lord the King were then 
in Paris; and that they, the said Charles 
Random de Berenger, sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, Richard 


been. 
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Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, Alexander | 
M‘Rae, John Peter Holloway, and Henry 
Lyte, would by such last-mentioned false 
report and rumour, as far as in them lay, 
induce the subjects of our said lord the 
King to suppose and believe, that a peace 
would soon be made between our said lord 
the King and his subjects, and the said 
people of France, and occasion an increase 
and rise in the prices of the public govern- 
ment funds, and other government secu. 
rities of this kingdom ; and that the said 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, and 
John Peter Holloway respectively, should 
then sell, and cause and procure to be 
sold for them the said sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, Richard 
Gathorne Butt, aud John Peter Holloway 
respectively, to divers of the liege subjects 
of our said lord the King, divers other 
large parts and shares of, and in the said 
public government funds, and other go- 
vernment securities, at higher and greater 
prices than the said other parts and shares 
of and in the said public government funds, 
and other government securities would 
otherwise sell for, with a wicked and frau- 
dulent intention to thereby cheat and de- 
fraud the said liege subjects of our said 
lord the King, of divers large sums of 
money: and that afterwards (to wit) on 
the said 2ist day of February, in the 
54th year aforesaid, at the parish and 
ward aforesaid, in London aforesaid: 
they, the said Charles Random de Be 
renger, sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew 
Cochrane Johnstone, Richard Gathorne 
Butt, Ralph Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, 
John Peter Holloway, and Henry Lyte, 
in pursuance and prosecution of the said 
last-mentioned conspiracy, unlawfully, 
knowingly, designedly, and fraudulently, 
did eause and procure divers false reports. 
and rumours to be made, spread, and cif- 
culated, unto and amongst divers and very 
many of the liege subjects of our said lord 
the King, in certain parts of the counties 
of Kent and Surrey, (to wit) at Dover, in 
the said county of Kent, and in, and along, 
and near unto the King’s common high- 
way, leading from Dover aforesaid, to the 
said city of London, and also in the said 
city of London, and parts adjacent thereto, 
that the French had then lately been 
beaten in battle, and that the said Napo- 
leon Buonaparté was killed, and that the 
allies of our said lord the King were then 
in Paris, and that a peace between our 
said lord the King and his subjects, and 
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the said people of France would soon be 
made, with intention thereby to occasion 
an increase and rise in the said .public 
government funds, and other government 
securities of this kingdom, in order and for 
the purpose that the said sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, Richard 
Gathorne Butt, and John Peter Holloway 
respectively, should then sell, and cause, 
and procure to be sold for them, the said 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, and 
John Peter Holloway respectively, to di- 
vers of the liege subjects of our said lord 
the King, divers other large parts and 
shares of and in the said public govern- 
ment funds, and other government securi- 
ties, at higher and greater prices than the 
said last-mentioned parts and shares of 
and in the said public government funds, 
and other government securities, would 
otherwise sell for, with a wicked and frau- 
dulent intention to thereby obtain from, 
and cheat, and defraud, the said last-men- 
tioned liege subjects of our said lord the 
King, of divers large sums of money, of 
the monies of the said last-mentioned liege 
subjects of our said lord the King; to the 
great damage of the said last-mentioned 
liege subjects of our said lord the King, to 
the evil example of all other persons in 
like cases offending, in contempt of our 
said lord the King and his laws, and 
against the peace of our said lord the King, 
his crown and dignity. 

“And the jurors aforesaid, upon their 
oath aforesaid, do further present, That 
the said Charles Random de Berenger, sir 
Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane John- 
stone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph San- 
dom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter Hollo- 
way and Henry Lyte, afterwards, and dur- 
ing the said war (to wit) on the said 19th 
day of February, in the 54th year afore- 
said, at the parish and ward aforesaid, in 
London aforesaid, unlawfully, designedly, 
and fraudulently, contriving and intending, 
by false reports, rumours, arts, and con- 
trivances, to induce the subjects of our said 
lord the King to believe, that a peace 
would soon be made between our said lord 
the King and. his subjects, and the said 
people of France, and thereby to occasion, 
without any just or true cause, a great 
increase and rise in the prices of the public 
government funds, and other government 
securities of this kingdom, and to injure 
and aggrieve the subjects of our said lord 
the King, who should, on the said 21st day 
Of the said month of February, in the 
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54th year aforesaid, purchase and buy any 
part or parts, and share or shares of and 
in the public government funds, and other 
government securities of this kingdom, 
then and there (to wit) on the said 2st day 
of February, in the 54th year aforesaid, 
with force and arms at the parish and ward 
aforesaid, in London aforesaid, unlawfully, 
designedly, and fraudulently, did conspire, 
combine, confederate, and agree together, 
to make and propagate, and cause and pro- 
cure to be made and propagated, unto and 
amongst divers of the liege subjects of our 
said lord the King, in the county of Kent (to 
wit)at Dover, Deal, and Dartford, and other 
places in that county, and also unto and 
amongst divers of the liege subjects of our 
said lord the King, at London aforesaid, 
and places adjacent thereto, divers false 
reports and rumours, that the said Napo- 
Jeon Buonaparté was killed, and that a 
peace would soon be made between our 
said lord the King and his subjects, and 
the said people of France; and that they, 
the said Charles Random de Berenger, 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, would, by 
such last-mentioned false reports and ru- 
mours, as far as in them lay, occasion an 
increase and rise in the prices of the pub- 
lic government funds, and other govern- 
ment securities of this kingdom, with a 
wicked intention to thereby greatly injure 
and aggrieve all the liege subjects of our 
said lord the King, who should, on the said 
2istday of February, inthe 54th year afore- 
said, purchase and buy any part or parts, 
and share or shares of and in the public 
government funds, and other government 
securities of this kingdom; to the great 
damage of all the said last-mentioned liege 
subjects of our said lord the King, to the 
evil example of all other persons in like 
cases offending, in contempt of our said 
lord the King and his laws, and against 
the peace of our said lord the King, his 
crown and dignity. ; 

« And the Jurors aforesaid, upon their 
oath aforesaid, do further present, That 
the said Charles Random de Berenger, 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, unlawfully 


‘contriving and intending to injure- and 


aggrieve divers of the liege subjects of our 
said lord the King, afterwards (to wit) on 
the said 19th day of February, in the 54th 
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year aforesaid, with force and arms at the 
parish and ward aforesaid, in London afore- 
said, unlawfully, knowingly, designedly, 
and fraudulently, did conspire, conibine, 
confederate, and agree together, to write 
and cause to be written, a certain other 
false and counterfeit letter, containing 
therein divers false matters of, and con- 
cerning the allies of our said Jord the King, 
and the said Napoleon Buonaparté and the 
French people, and to send, and to causé 
and procure the said last-mentione@ letter 
to be sent to the aforesaid Thomas Foley, 
at Deal, in the said county of Kent, the 
said Thomas Foley then and there being 
the commander in chief of his Majesty’s 
ships and vessels employed on the Downs 
station, with a wicked intention to impose 
upon and deceive the said Thomas Foley, 
and to induce and cause the said Thomas 
Foley to communicate the false matters 
contained in the said last-mentioned false 
and counterfeit letter to the said commis- 
sioners of our said lord the King, for exe- 
cuting the office of Lord High Admiral of 
Great Britain, and also with a wicked in- 
tention, that by the means in this count 
mentioned, the said false matters contained 
in the said last-mentioned false and coun- 
terfeit letter, should be promulgated, and 
publicly made known to the liege subjects 
of our said lord the King, and thereby to 
occasion a temporary rise and increase’ in 
the prices of the public government funds, 
and other government securities of this 
kingdom, and to injure and aggrieve all 
his. Majesty’s liege subjects who should 
contract for, and also all the subjects of 
our said lord the King, who should pur- 
chase any part and parts, share and shares, 
of and in the said public government funds, 
and other government securities, during 
such temporary rise and increase in the 
prices thereof; to the evil example of all 
other persons in like cases offending, in 
contempt of our said Jord the King, and 
his laws, and against the peace of our said 
lord the King, is crown and dignity. 

« And the Jurors aforesaid, upon their 
oath aforesaid, do further’ present, That 
the said Charles Random de Berenger, 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M'‘Rae, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, unlawfully 
contriving and intending to injure and 
aggrieve divers of the liege subjects of 
oor said lord the King, afterwards (to wit) 
on the said 19th day of February, in the 
54th year aforesaid, with force and arms, 
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at the parish and ward aforesaid, in London 
aforesaid, unlawfully, knowingly, design. 
enly, and fraudulently, did conspire, com. 
bine, confederate, and agree together, to 
make and propagate, and to cause and 
procure to be made and propagated, unto 
and amongst divers of the liege subjects 
of our said lord the King, divers false re. 
ports and rumours of and concerning the 
said Napoleon Buonaparté and the Freneh 
people, and thereby to occasion a tempo. 
rary rise and increase in the prices of the 
public government funds, and other go. 
vernment securities of this kingdom, and 
to injure and aggrieve all his Majesty’s 
liege subjects who should contract for, and 
also all the liege subjects of our said lord 
the King, who should purchase any pait 
or parts, share or shares, of and in the said 
public government funds, and other 
vernment securities, during such last-met- 
tioned temporary rise and increase in. the 
prices théreof; to the evil example ofall 
other persons in liké cases offending; in 
contempt of our said lord the King, ani 
his Laws, and against the peace of ow 
said lord the King, his crown and dignity, 
« And the jurors aforesaid, upon their 
oath aforesaid, do further present, Tha 
the said Charles Random de Berenger, tir 
Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Pete 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, unlawfully 
contriving, and intending to injure and 
aggrieve divers of the liege subjects o/ 
our said lord the King, afterwards (to wil) 
on the said 19th day of February, in 
the 54th year aforesaid, with force ani 













































































arms, at the parish and ward aforesaid, ini of 
London aforesaid, unlawfully, knowingly, Ki 
designedly, and fraudulently did conspit, a of 
combine, confederate, and agree together, My di 
to make and propagate, and to cause al 
procure to be made and propagated, unt i oa 
and amongst divers of the liege subjects th 
our said lord the King, a certain false -@ sir 
port and rumour, that a peace would theme Jo! 
soon be made, between our said lord tei Sa 
King and his subjects and the people (i Ho 
France, and thereby to occasion a tempr Ri con 
rary rise and increase in the prices of thei age 


public government funds, and other gt 
vernment securities of this kingdom, andl 
injure and aggrieve all his Majesty’s liegt 
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vernment securities, during such last-men- 
tioned temporary rise and increase in the 
prices thereof; to the evil example of all 

-other persons in like cases offending, in 
contempt of our said lord the King and his 
laws, and against the peace of our said lord 
the King, his crown and dignity : 

« And the jurors aforesaid, upon .their 
oath aforesaid, do further present, That 
the said Charles Random De Berenger, 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, unlawfally 
contriving, and intending for their own 
Jucre and gain, to injure and aggrieve 
divers of the liege subjects of our said lord 
the King, afterwards (to wit) on the said 
19th day of February, in the 54th year 
aforesaid, with force and armsat the parish 
and ward aforesaid, in London aforesaid, 
unlawfully, knowingly, designedly, and 
fraudulently did conspire, combine, con- 
federate and agree together, by divers 
false and subtle arts, devices, contrivances, 
representations, reports, and rumours, to 
occasion without just and true cause, a 
rise and increase in the prices of the pub- 
licgovernment funds and other government 
securities of this kingdom, and thereby to 
injure and aggrieve all his Majesty’s liege 
subjects who should contract for, and also 
all his Majesty’s liege subjects who should 
purchase, any part or parts, and share or 
shares, of and in the said public govern- 
ment funds and other government securi- 
ties, during such last-mentioned rise and 
increase in the prices thereof ; to the evil 
example of all other pers#ns in like cases 
offending, in contempt of our said lord the 
King and his laws, and against the peace 
of our said lord the King, bis crown and 
dignity : 

“ And the jurors aforesaid, upon their 
oath aforesaid, do further present, That 
the said Charles. Random de Berenger, 
sir Thomas@Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt}-Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, unlawfully 
contriving and intending to injure and 
aggrieve divers of the liege subjects of our 
said lord the King, afterwards (to wit) on 
the said 19th day &# February, in the 54th 
year aforesaid, with force and arms.at the 
parish and ward aforesaid in London 
aforesaid, unlawfully, knowingly, designed- 
ly, and fraudulently did conspire, combine, 
confederate; and agree together, by divers 
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representations, reports, and occurrences, 
to induce, cause, and occasion divers and 
very many of the liege subjects of our said 
lord the King, to suppose and believe, 
without true and just cause, that a peace , 
would then be soon made, between our 
said lord the King and his subjects, and 
the people of France; to the great and 
manifest injury and damage of divers and . 
very many of the liege subjects of our said 
lord the King, to the evil example of all 
other persons in like cases offending, and 
against the peace of our said lord the 
King, his crown and dignity : 

«Which said indictment our said lord 
the King afterwards, for certain reasons, 
caused to be brought before him to be 
determined according to the law and cus- 
tom of England; wherefore the sheriffs of 
the said city of London are commanded, 
that they cause them to come to answer 
to our said lord the King, touching and 
concerning the premises aforesaid: and 
now (that is to say) on Wednesday next, 
after 15 days from the feast of Easter in 
this same term, before our said lord the 
King _ at Westminster, come the said 
Charles Random de Berenger and Alex- 
ander M‘Rae in their proper persons, and 
the said sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew 
Cochrane Johnstone, Richard Gathorne 
Butt, Ralph Sandom, John Peter Holloway, 
and Henry Lyte, by William Belt, their 
clerk in court; and having heard the said 
indictment read, they severally say that 
they are not guilty thereof, and hereupon 
they severally put themselves upon the 
country: and Edmund Henry Lushington, 
esq., coroner and attorney of our said lord 
the King, in the court of our said lord the 
King, before the’ King himself, who for 
our said lord the king in this behalf pro- 
secuteth, doth the like; therefore let a 
jury thereupon come -before our saidwlord 
the King, on the morrow of the Ascension 
of our Lord, wheresoever he shall then be 
in England, by whom the truth of the 
matter may be better known, and who are 
not of ‘the kindred of the said Charles 
Randgm de Berenger, sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, rew Cochrane Johnstone, Rich- 
ard Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, Alex- 
ander M‘Rae, John Peter Holloway, and 
Henry Lyte, or of any or either of them, 
te try upon their oath whether the said 
Charles Random de Berenger, sit Thomas 
Cochrane, Andgew Cochrane Johnstone, 
Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, 
Alexandér M‘Rae, John Peter Holloway, 
and Henry Lyte are, or any, or either of 
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them be guilty of the premises aforesaid, 
or not; because, as well the said Edmund 
Henry Lushington, who for our said lord 
the King in this behalf prosecuteth, as the 
said Charles Random de Berenger, sir 
Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, have there- 
upon severally put themselves upon the 
said jury, the same day is given as well to 
the said Edmund Henry Lushington, who 
for our said lord the King in this behalf 
prosecuteth, as to the said Charles Ran- 
dom de Berenger, sir Thomas Cochrane, 
Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, Richard 
Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, Alexander 
M‘Rae, John Peter Holloway, and Henry 
Lyte; at which time (to wit) on the mor- 
row of the Ascension of our Lord afore- 
said, before our said lord the King at 
Westminster, come as well the said Ed- 
mund Henry Lushington, who for our said 
Jord the King in this behalf prosecuteth, as 
the said Charies Random de Berenger 
and Alexander M‘Rae, in their proper 
persons, and the said sir Thomas Cochrane, 
Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, Richard 
Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, by their clerk 
in court aforesaid: anduthe sheriffs of the 
said city of London have returned the 
names of twelve jurors, none of whom 
come ito try in form aforesaid; therefore 
the sheriffs of the said city of London are 
commanded that they distrain the bodies 
of the jurors aforesaid, by all their lands 
and chattels in their bailiwick, so. that 
neither they, nor any one for them, do put 
their hands tosthe same until they shall 
have another commafd from our said 
lord the King for that purpose, and that 
they answer to our said lord*the King for 
thelissues thereof, so that they may have 
their bodies before our said lord the King, 
on the octave of the Holy Trinity, where- 
soever he shall then be in England, or 
‘before the right, trusty,,and well-beloved 
of our said lord the King, Edward lord 
Ellenborough, chief justicgof our said lord 
the King, assigned to hold please e the 
King himself, or other justice assigned as 
aforesaid if he shall come before that time 
(that is to say) on Wednesday next after 
the end of the term, at the Guildhall of, 
and within the city of London, according to 
the form of the statute in sugh case madeand 
provided, to try upon their oath whether 
the said Charles Random de Beteuger, sir 
Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
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Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, John Petey 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, are, or any,or 
either of them be guilty of tbe premises afore. 
said, or not: in default of the jurors afore. 
said, who came not to try in form aforesaid, 
therefore let the sheriffs of the said city of 
London have the bodies of the jurors afore. 
said accordingly, to try in form aforesaid, 
the same day is given as well to the said 
Edmund Henry Lushington, who for our 
said lord the King in this behalf pro. 
secuteth, as to the said Charles Random 
de Berenger, sir Thomas Cochrane, An. 
drew Cochrane Johnstone, Richard Ga 
thorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, Alexander 
M‘Rae, John Peter Holloway, and Henry 
Lyte; at which time (to wit) on the octave 
of the holy trinity aforesaid, before our 
said lord the King at Westminster, come 
as well the said Edmund Henry Lush 
ington, who for our said lord the King in 
this behalf prosecuteth, as the said Charles 
Random de Berenger in his proper person, 
and the said sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew 
Cochrane Johnstone, Richard Gathorne 
Butt, Ralph Sandom, John Peter Holloway, 
and Henry Lyte, by their clerk in court 
aforesaid, and the aforesaid chief justice, 
before whom the said jurors came to try 
in form aforesaid, sent here his record, had 
before him in these words (that is to say) 
afterwards. on the day, and at the place last 
within-mentioned, before the within-named 
Edward lord Ellenborough, chief justice of 
our lord the King, assigned to hold pleas 
before the King himself, the honourable 
Edward Law being associated to the said 
chief justice aceording to the form of the 
statute in such case made and _ provided, 
come.as well the within-fiamed Edmund 
Henry Lushington, esq., who for our said 
lord the King in this behalf prosecuteth, 
as the within-named Charles Random ‘We 
Berenger and Alexander M‘Rae in theit 
proper persons, and sir Thomas Cochrane, 
Andrew Cochrane Johnstone,Richard Ge 
thornesButt, Ralph Sandom, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, by their clerk 
in court within mentioned ; andthe jurors 
of the jury within mentioned being called 
(to wit) Thomas Brown of Church-row Ald- 
gate, Henry Septimus Woollaston. of 
Devonshire-street, Géorge Spedding of 
Upper Thames-street, George Miles of 
Gracechurch-street, John Parker of Broad: 
street, Lewis Loyd of Lothbury,+John 
Peter Robinson of Austin Friars, John 
Hodgson of New Broad-street, Thomas 
Wilson Hethrington of Nicholas-lanéj 
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Richard Hall of Lawrence-lane, Richard 
Cheesewright of King-street, and John 
Green of Suffolk-lane, inthe city of London, 
merchants, come and are sworn upon the 
said jury ; whereupon public proclamation 
js made here in court for our said lord the 
King as the custom is, that if there be any 
one who will inform the aforesaid chief 
justice, the King’s serjeant at law, the 
King’s attorney general, or the jurors of 
the jury aforesaid, concerning the matters 
within contained, he should come forth 
and should be heard ; and hereupon John 
Gurney esq; a counsel learned in the law, 
offereth himself on the behalf of our said 
lord the King to do this; whereupon the 
court here proceedeth to the taking of 
the inquest aforesaid, by the jurors afore- 
said, now here appearing for the purpose 
aforesaid; who being chosen, tried, and 
sworn to speak the truth touching and 
concerning the matters within contained, 
say, upon their oath, that the said 
Charles Random de Berenger, sir Thomas 
Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, 
Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, 
Alexander M‘Rae, John Peter Holloway, 
and Henry Lyte, are not, nor is any*of 
them guilty of the premises charged upon 
them, in and by: the first and second counts 
of the within written indictment, in manner 
and form as the said Charles Random de 
Berenger, sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew 
Cochrane Johnstone, Richard Gathorne 
Butt, Ralph Sandom, Alexander M<Rae, 


John Peter Holloway, and Henry Lyte,: 


have, by pleading for themselves, within 
alleged ; and the jurors aforesaid upon 
their oath aforesaid, further say, That the 
said Charles Random. de Berenger, sir 
Thomas Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane 
Johnstone, Richard Gathorne Bott, Ralph 
Sandom, Alexander MsRae, Johfi Petér 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, are, and each 
of them is, guilty of the premises charged 
upon them in and by the residue of the 
said indictment, in manner and formi as in, 
and by the said residue of the said indict- 
ment is within alleged agaist them: 
whereupon all*and singular the premises 
being seen and fully understood by the 
court of our said’ lord the King now here, 
it is considered and adjudged by the saitl: 
court here, that they, the said Charles 
Random de Berenger, sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, Richard 
Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, Alexander 


M‘Rae, John Peter Holloway, and ine 


Lyte, be taken, and so forth: and here- 


tpon by the writ of our said lord the King, 
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the sheriffs of London are commanded that 
they take the said Charles Random de 
Berenger, sir Thomas Cochrane, Andrew 
Cochrane Johnstone, Richard Gathorne 
Butt, Ralph Sandom, Alexander M‘Rae, 
John Peter Holloway, and Henry Lyte, if 
they shall be found in their bailiwick, and 
them safely keep, so that they may have 
their bodies before our said lord the King 
at Westminster, on Monday next, after 
fifteen days of the Holy Trinity, to satisfy 
our said lord the King for their redemption, 
by reason of the trespasses, contempts, and 
misdemeanors whereof they are indicted 
and convicted as aforesaid ; the same day 
is given as well to the said Edmund Henry 
Lushington, who for our said lord the Kin 

in this behalf prosecuteth, as to the said 
Charles Random de Berenger, sir Thomas 
Cochrane, Andrew Cochrane Johnstone, 
Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, 
John Peter Holloway, and Henry Lyte: 
on which day, to wit, on Monday next, 
after fifteen days of the HolyTrinity afore- 
said, before our said lord the King at 
} Westminster, come as well as the said 
Edmund Henry Lushington, who for our 
said lord the King in this behalf pro- 
secuteth, as the said Charles Random de 
Berenger, sir Thomas Cochrane, Richard 
Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lytejin their proper 
persons, the said Charles Random de 
Berenger, in the custody of the sheriff of 
Middlesex, and keeper of the gaol of 
Newgate, to whose custody he, the said 
Charles Random,de Berenger, had been 
before that time committed, the said 
Charles Random de Berenger being 
brought here into court by virtue of the 
writof our said lord the King of Habeas 
Corpus ad Subjiciendum, and the said 
Cliarles Random de Berenger, is com- 
mitted by the court here to the custody of 
the said sheriff and keeper of the said gaol 
of Newgate, to be kept in safe custody 
until, &c. And the said sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, Richard Gathorne Butt, John Peter 
Holloway, and.Henry Lyte, are committed 
‘by the court here to the custody. of the 
marshaLof the Marshalsea of our lord the 
King before the King, himself, to be by 
him kept in safe custody until, &c, But 
because the court of our said lord the 
King now hereyis not as yet advised about 
giting their judgment of, and upon the 
premises whereof they, the said Charles 





andom de Berenger, sir Thomas Coch- 
ne, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph San- 
dom, Johft Peter Holloway and Henry 
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Lyte, are convicted as afuresaid, day is 
therefore given as well to the said Edmund 
Henry Lushington, who prosecuteth for 
our said lord the King in this behalf, as 
to the said CharlesRandom de Berenger, 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Richard Gathorne 
Butt, Ralph Sandom, John Peter Holloway 
and Henry Lyte, until Tuesday next, after 
fifteen days of the Holy Trinity, before our 
said lord the King at Westminster; the 
said Charles Random de Berenger to be 
kept in safe custody, under the custody of 
the said sheriff of Middlesex, and keeper 
of the said gaol of Newgate, and the said 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Richard Gathorne 
Butt, Ralph Sandom, John Peter Holloway 
and Henry Lyte, in the custody of the 
said marshal in the mean time, because 
the said court of our said lord the King, 
now here, is not as yet advised thereupon : 
on which said Tuesday. next, after fifteen 
days of the Holy Trinity aforesaid, before 
our said jord the King at Westminster, 
come as well the said Edmund Henr 

Lushington, who for our said lord the King 
in this behalf prosecuteth, as the said 
Charles Random ‘de Berenger in the cus- 
tody of the said sheriff of Middldsex and 
keeper of thé said gaol of Newgate, and 
tne said sir Thomas Cochrane, Richard 
Gathorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, John Pefér 
Holloway, and*Henry Lyte, in the custody 
of the marshal of the Marshalsea aforesaid, 
they, the said Charles Random de Beren- 
ger, sir Thomas Cochrane, Richard Ga- 
thorne Butt, Ralph Sandom, John Peter 
Holloway, and Henry Lyte, being brought 
here into.court by virtue of a rule of the 
said court in that behalf; whereupon, all 
and singular the premises being seen and 
fully understood by the court of ourgsaid 
lord the now King, now here, if is con- 
sidered and adjudged by the said cegrt 
here, that for their offences aforesaid, 
whereof they are convicted as aforesaid, 
the’said sir Thomas Cochrane, and Richard 
Gathorne Butt, do severally pay a fine to 
our sovereign lord the King of 1,0001. each, 
‘of lawful money of GreatyBritaim; that 
the said John Peter Holloway, do pay a 
fine to our said lord the King of 5001. of 
like lawful money ;..that.sthe said ‘Charles 
Random de Berenger, sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, Richard Gathorne Butt, Ralph San- 
dom, John Peter Holloway, and Henry 
Lyte, be imprisoned in the custody of = 
marshal of the Marshalsea aforesaid, for 


the term of, twelve calendar. months, ime 


next ensuing; and that within that time 
the said Charles Random de Béfenger, sir 
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Thomas Cochrane, and Richard Gathorne 
Butt, be severally set in, and upon, the 
Pillory, opposite to the Royal Exchange, 
in the city of London, for the space of 
one hour between the hours of twelve at 
noon, and two of the clock in the afternoon; 
and the said Charles Random de Berenger, 
sir Thomas Cochrane, Richard Gathorne 
Butt, Ralph Sandom, John Peter Holloway, 
and Henry Lyte, present here in court, 
are by the court here committed to the 


custody, of the said marshal, to be by him 
severally kept in safe custody in execution 
of this jadgment ; and the said sir Thomas 
Cochrane, Richard Gathorne Butt, and 
John Peter Holloway, until they shall 
have paid their said fines respectively.” 


Mr: Broadhead then moved, ‘* That the 
said Record be taken into consideration 
on this day se’nnight; that the right 
hon. lord Cochrane do attend this House 
in his place upon this day se’nnight; 
that the Marshal of the King’s-bench 
prison do bring the said lord Cochrane in 
cistody to this House upon this 7 
se’nnight, if the said lord Cochrane shall 
desire to be so brought up ; and that Mr, 
Speaker do issue his warrants to the said 
Marshal, and to the Serjeant at Arms at- 
tending this House accordingly.” 

These motions were agreed to. A 
copy of «the said order was ordered to 
be sent to lord Cochrane; and the hon. 
Andrew Cochrane Johnstone was ordered 
to attend in his place on the same day. 


‘Motion ror Parers RESPECTING Log 
CocuranE.] Mr. i that it had 
been his intention to mOve that a copy of 
thé”evidence taken upon the trial of lord 
Cochrane ghould be laid before the House; 
But on*consulting: his Majesty’s Attorney 
and Solicitor-Generals as to the propriety 
of such a motion, he had. been by them in- 
formed that such a motion would not be 
regulat. He had» communicated this to 
lord Co¢hrane. But on this day he had 
received @letter frorii his lordship, pressing 
him to submit such a motidén to the House 
at all events. He therefore moved, 
“ That there should be* laid before this 
House a copy of the Report of the late 
ri@l upon an ihdictment in the court of 
King’s-bench against the lord Cochrane: 
together with his statement, or any affidavit 
of his filed, in the Court of King’s Bench. 

Mr. A. Browne seconded the motion, 
and said that it*appeared to him that 
the fit, and indeed the only course 
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to be taken was to move that the whole 
of the Papers be printed, and when 
printed, then to name a day for the dis- 
cussion, which would afford to members 
an opportunity of attentively looking over 
the evidence, to enable them to come to 
that conclusion upon the ultimate question 
to be proposed to them, which would be 
satisfactory to their own minds, and con- 
sistent with the justice of the case. 
Without this opportunity were afforded, 
the House, in the exercise of its judicial 
and inquisitorial functions, would be pro- 
nouncing a judgment highly important to 
the individuals concerned, and highly im- 
portant to the House itself, upon the fact 
of the conviction of the courts below ; 
thus making that conviction not merely 
the foundation of proceedings in that 
House, but conclusive and mandatory 
upon its judgment and decision. In all 
cases it was highly expedient that the evi- 
dence upon which the judgment of the 
court below had proceeded, should be in 
possession of the individual members of 
that House; if in any case that had been 
dispensed with, it had been in a case 
where the judgment of the court below 
had been acknowledged and submitted by 
the parties, without any attempt to im- 
peach its justice, or any effort to set it 
aside ; but it was indispensibly necessary 
ina case like the present, where one of 
the parties inveighed against the justice of 
the decision, and used every means in his 
power to bring that judgment under the 
revision of the court, but. was prevented 
by technical rules of the court, founded 
upon circumstances wholly out of the 
power of the individual to regulate and 
controul. This case affected two mem- 
bers of that House; the two standing 
under circumstances widely different ; 
the one had fled the country, thus acknow- 
ledging his guilt, and putting himself 
without the pale of the law. With re- 
ference to him, no doubt could remain as 
to the course which the House would be 
bound to adopt; but with respect to the 
other, the House stood in a situation which 
required the utmost circumspection in its 
proceedings, the utmost firmness to resist 
the prejudice arising from the conviction 
below, and the utmost anxiety to investi- 
gate the proceedings of that decision. 
That individual, with a seeming con- 
sciousness of his Own innocence, had used 
every means in his power to -bring the 
Case under the revision of the court, but 
had been prevented by arule of practice, 
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which required the personal attendance on 
the floor of the court of every individual 
affected by the judgment, which attend. 
ance it was quite impossible for him to 
effect.* Whether that rule was or was 





* On the 14th of June, lord Cochrane 
went down to the court of King’s-bench, 
for the purpose of demanding a new trial. 
After the bar had been gone through, 

Lord Cochrane addressed himself to their 
lordships. Scarcely recovered, as he was, 
from the shock he had experienced, on 
being informed that a jury of his country 
had found him guilty, along with others 
of a misdemeanour against the laws, he 
must claim the utmost indulgence of the 
court, while he humbly submitted to them ° 
reasons which, he trusted, would induce 
them to think that a review of that verdict 
ought to take place. This, he hoped, he 
should experience, the more particularly, 
on this account, because he was not habi- 
tuated to matters of this kind, nor was he 
accustomed to the forms of proceeding in 
courts of law: He trusted, when he 
should have stated a few facts, with which 
it was essential to the ends of public jus- 
tice their lordships should be acquainted, 
they would be of opinion that a revision, 
of that verdict ought to take place, at least 
so far as he was concerned. It was his 
misfortune to suffer, in consequence of an 
intimacy subsisting between himself and 
men over whom, notwithstanding, he had 
no controul, He was told that he was, 
through no fault of his own, placed in such 
a situation, that it was not competent for 
his counsel to move for a new trial, so far 
as he was concerned, but that he must, 
however unfit for the task, take that bur- 
then upon himself. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that then 
his lordship had been greatly misinformed. 
It was quite competent for his counsel tu 
move, on his behalf, for a new trial, and 
perhaps, it would be more for the conve- 
nience of the court, and more advantageous 
for himself, that matters should take that, 
their natural and regular course. 

Lord Cochrane had been told, that if all 
the persons who had been found guilty 
were not present in court, that he, though 
he, as he now did, presented himself, 
could not be entitled, by his counsel, to 
move for a new trial, so far as he was cone 
cerned. 

Lord Ellenborough informed his lordship 
that the rule of court was equally appli- 
cable to a motion for a new trial made by 
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not wisely founded, it was not material to 
consider ; it was sufficient to observe, that 
it had prevented, in a case highly penal, 
involving consequences deeply affecting 
the honour and character of the neble 
lord, that opportunity of a re-hearing, 
which, without the intervention of such 
arule, was uiiversally allowed in cases 
comparatively of no consequence—in 
cases of property. That individual, un- 
dismayed by a sentence, unequalled in 
point of severity, a sentence against which 
one universal voice was raised in the 
country, which was deeply regretted (as 
he was well informed) by every individual 
member of the Stock Exchange, had 
written a letter to the Speaker, protesting 
his innocence, and imploring the House 
not to proceed without giving him an op- 
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portunity of being heard, and of rescuing 
himself from the effect of a judgment 
which he contended had been erroneous] 

and improperly pronounced. The House 
therefore was called upon by a sense of 
that which was due to the individual, from 
a sense of that which was due to itself, to 
investigate the evidence upon which the 
judgment of the court below was founded, 
and ultimately to pronounce its decision, 
not upon that judgment, but upon such a 
conclusion as might arise from the facts, 
and circumstances, and evidence of the 
case itself. It might be. said, that this 
would be in effect to involve the House in 
atrial of the guilt of the individual; but 
there was no argument arising from this in. 
convenience; there wasno argument arising 
from the inconveniegce of having an indi- 





the party himself, as to a motion made on 
his behalf by his counsel. 

Lord Cochrane said, it was with the view 
of preventing any counsel from trespass- 
ing upon their lordships’ rules, or those of 
the court, that he presumed now to in- 
trude, for a short time, on their lordships’ 
attention. 


Lord Ellenborough assured his lordship, : 


that they could not hear him; nor, if they 
did, could they advert to, or act upon any 
thing that might fall from him, nor upon 
any evidence to which he might refer. 

Lord Cochraue had to complain, that on 
the trial evidence of great importance to 
the proving his innocence had not been 
been brought forward. If their lordships 
would allow him to read to them the evi- 
dence to which he alluded, they would be 
better able to judge. 

Lord Ellenborough.—It cannot be, con- 
sistently with the established forms of the 
court. 

Lord Cochrane said, he should be ex- 
tremely brief: he held in his hand affi- 
davits— 

Lord Ellenborough assured his lordship 
that it gave the court pain to interrupt 
him, but they could not, consistently with 
the solemn and established rule of the 
court, suffer him to proceed. 

Lord Cochrane trusted, that in deviating 
from their rule, in such a case as the pre- 
sent, their lordships would do an act more 
redounding to their own honour, and more 
calculated to promote the ends of justice, 
than by inflexibly acting up to it. What 
could there be inconsistent with justice, in 
suffering him, who, though he had no 
counsel, was ready to assert and prove his 





own innocence, from doing so, merely be- 
cause those who were guilty were not 
present, and dared not shew their faces? 
Lord Ellenborough said, if they were to 
yield this rule, which had been solemnly 
decided, and since uniformly acted upon, 
to one, they must do so to all. In this 
court they could make no distinction of 
persons. 
_ Lord Cochrane begged only to state 
Lord Ellenborough.—It would be idle in 
the court to announce to your lordship 
that there is such a rule as I have men. 
tioned, if we did not intend to act uponit 
We did act upon this rule this very day, 


in the case of an obscure individual, and ° 


are we now to act differently in your 
lordship’s case? That would, indeed be 
to furnish evil-minded persons with a 
handle for saying, that we have one rule 
of law for the poor, and another for the 
rich, 

_ Lord Cochrane said, he had been so con- 
scious of his own innocence, that he had 
never thought it. necessary to instruct 


| counsel, as several gentlemen in court 


knew, nor had he even read a brief on the 
subject, till after the trial, when he 
found that a very great error had crept 
into it, in respect to the evidence of his 
servants, as to the dress of the person who 
called at his lordship’s house in his ab- 
sence. They were represented’as admit 
ting that he was dressed in.a red coat, 
whereas, all they had stated was, that he 
appeared to be a military officer, to which 
character they, as a matter of course, al- 
tached the idea of a red coat, thought 
might equally well have been green. 
Here the matter dropped. 
q 
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vidual a member of this House who stood 
under a sentence of pillory from a court 
below, that could reconcile it to the duty 
of that House to proceed toa sentence of ex- 
pulsion from that House, if upon a dispas- 
sionate and careful review of the case 
itself, under all its circumstances, the 
House should think the conviction was erro- 
neously pronounced, and the judgment of 
the court below erroneously founded. He 
hoped he had no deficient sense of that 
high honour which ought to fasten itself 
vpon the conduct of a member of that 
House, that he should not be backward 
in visiting that case, if it should be found 
to be due to it, with an ultimate vote of 
expulsion; but he protested against being 
bound to come to such a conclusion from 
the mere effect of the judgment, without 
being satisfied that that judgment had been 
founded on justice. He had made these 
observations from a pure sense of what 
was due to the case under all its circum- 
stances. He never had the slightest per- 


sonal knowledge of the noble lord; he 
never was introduced to him; he never 
spoke to him; he never was in his com- 
pany; he spoke without any other in- 
fluence than that possibly which the se- 
verity of the sentence might have ex- 


cited, but with no disposition to avoid that 
conclusion to which he might arrive upon 
a careful review of the case. 

Mr. Broadhead, as he stood so committed 
on this occasion, trusted that he might be 
allowed to say a few words, He could 
assure the House that he did not entertain 
the slightest feeling or disposition to urge 
the business in which he had engaged in 
any way that should not completely cor- 
respond with the general sentiment. With 
respect to the hon. gentleman’s motion, 
he would abstain from giving any opinion 
upon it. He certainly had had it in con- 
templation to submit to the House on 
Friday next, a motion founded solely on 
the document which had that evening 
been laid on the table, and he believed 
that in entertaining such an intention, he 
was justified by the usages of parliament. 
If, however, the hon. gentleman desired 
further information, for the purpose either 
of satisfying himself of the guilt of the 


individuals in question, or of inducing the- 


House to think more favourably of those 
*ndividuals, he had not the slightest wish 
to throw any impediment in the way of 
the success of his motion. 

Mr. Holmes submitted the motion to the 
House, only in consequence of the earnest 
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solicitation of lord Cochrane, in the letter 


-which he had mentioned. 


The Attorney General (Sir William Gar- 
row) declared, that he rose on this occa- 
sion with very unpleasant sensations. If 
consistently with his duty he could do any 
thing to meliorate the situation of the 
noble lord in question, it would afford him 
a high gratification, but he apprehended 
that it would be impossible for him to 
accede to the present motion consistently 
with his respect for the due administra-« 
tion of the functions of parliament, which 
he could not consent should be used for 
purposes that, however they were consi- 
dered, must embarrass their proceedings, 
foreign as they were to the legitimate 
objects which parliament ought always to 
keep in view. It was impossible for him 
to acquiesce in the motion consistently 
with his respect for that sacred institution 
—the trial by Jury: For what was it 
proposed to the House to do? To review 
a conviction by a Jury! To sit as a court 
of appeal—to sit as a court of error on 
the facts on which a jury had pronounced 
a verdict! If it were proper to do this, 
ought not the House in point of justice to 
go a step further?—to permit the prose- 
cutor to appear at the bar and amend his 
case, and to permit the defendant to add 
new evidence to that which he had ad- 
duced in the court below? This, however, 
at once appeared so anomalous,—so in- 
convenient,—that the very mention of it 
seemed to alarm the hon. gentlemen, 

On the general merits of the case itself, 
he would cautiously abstain from uttering 
a single syllable; for, compelled as he 
was to resist a proceeding by which it was 
supposed the situation of the individual in 
question would be ameliorated, he was 
particularly anxious at least not to make 
any observations which might be preju- 
dicial to that situation. He was sure also 
that the House would not expect, from 
such an humble individual as himself, that 
he would conduct himself so indecorously 
and improperly, as to attempt to vindi- 
cate the judgment of a court formed ac- 
cording to the institutions of the country 
—a court, the members of which, he would 
venture to say, were as distinguished by 
learning as any that ever sat in West- 
minster-hall, and who were not more dis- 
tinguished by their learning than by their 
strict and uniform attention to justice. He, 
therefore only laid in a claim, if the sen- 
tence of that Court had experienced the 
universal censure which the hon, gentle- 
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man opposite declared that it had, to have 
it considered as the result of deep and 
impartial deliberation on the part of per- 
sons of high and unimpeachable honour, 
who were in every way calculated to dis- 
charge, with advantage to the country, 
the important duties confided to them. 
Whether the circumstances of the rank 
and station of the individual in question, 
or the services which he had formerly ren- 
dered the country, might be deemed fit 
matter for representation in a quarter to 
which a proper appeal was never made 
without success, he would not say ; but 
this he would say, that the House of 
Commons would depart trom their consti- 
tutional functions, if they entered into a 
consideration, whether the punishment 
inflicted by one of the courts of West- 
minster-hall, was too great or too little-in 
its amount. There was one most grievous 
error, on which an hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Browne) had founded a great 
part of his argument. He had spoken of 
certain technical rules, which had pre- 
vented the party convicted from obtain- 
ing a revision of the verdict pronounced 
against him; and had stated that that 
party complained of the injustice of the 
verdict. Now, really, he (the Attorney 


General) had never, in the whole course 
of his practice, met with a single case of 
a person so convicted, who had paid the 
Court a compliment on his conviction, by 
abstaining from inveighing against it in 
similar terms. If the noble lord inveighed 
against his sentence, therefore, he was ina 


numerous class. But the hon. gentleman 
had maintained, that the individual in ques- 
tion had taken every possible means to 
obtain a re-hearing of his case, but in 
vain; because the practice of the Court 
was so fenced round by technical rules, 
that all his efforts were thereby rendered 
abortive. The direct contrary of all this 
was most unequivocally true. It became 
necessary for him to state what had ac- 
tually been the course of proceeding; in 
order to shew that there had been no im- 
pediments obtruded, no technical rules, no 
fencing round, according to the allega- 
tions of the hon. gentleman. There was 
a rule of court which provided, that in 
the case of several persons convicted of a 
conspiracy, if any one of them came into 
court and desired a new trial, his request 
could not be granted until the other con- 
spirators should come into the court also. 
The rule was founded on this wise prin- 


ciple; namely, that if several persons 
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were convicted of a conspiracy, and one, 
probably the least implicated, were, on 
coming into court, to apply for and obtain 
a new trial, all the rest would be: entitled 
to come in and take the same benefit ; byt 
in the event of his not obtaining a new 
trial, those other persons, though the most 
deeply involved in the crime, would have 
the best opportunity afforded them of 
eluding the punishment. This was the 
technical rule. It was with great pleasure, 
however, he stated, that no technical rule, 
however wisely formed, or however long 
it might have been acted on, was per. 
mitted in a British court of justice to work 
injustice towards any one.’ The Court 
would find a season for doing justice. It 
would make technical rules bend when 
they stood in the way of substantial right, 
What had been the course of proceeding 
in the recent instance? The grand jury 
had found a true bill against de Berenger 
and others for a conspiracy. The de 
fendants could not have been compelled 
to take their trial until the sittings after 
term (ten or twelve days after the period 
at which he was addressing the House), 
but both parties, the prosecutors and the 
defendants, made an earnest application 
to the Lord Chief Justice to derange the 
ordinary forms by accelerating the trial, 


To the prosecutors his lordship said no- 


thing—the wish of the defendants he 
would not listen to from their attornies or 
auy ordinary agents; but required that 
their counsel should appear in court to 
make the application. This being done, 
the Lord Chief Justice in consequence (to 
the inconvenience of all other suitors in 
the court,) did appoint an early day for 
the trial. At the trial the defendants 
were defended by persons highly eminent 
for their talents and legal knowledge, 
They were tried by a special jury of the 
city of London, reduced by one of them- 
selves, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone. By that 
Jury they were found guilty. Ona sub 
sequent day, within the period prescribed 
by law, the individaal to whom the pre 
sent conversation principally related, ap 
plied in the court of King’s-bench fora 
new trial; commencing his application 
by stating, that he understood it could not 
be made by counsel. In this statement he 
was corrected by the Court.. And he was 


also told, as other persons convicted of 3 | 


conspiracy had been told the same mort 
ing, that the Court ‘could not hear am 
tion for a new trial in the case of a com 
spiracy, when one alone of those who 
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been engaged in the conspiracy made the 
application. The Askews had that morn- 
ing made an affidavit, that they could not 
bring into court the persons who had been 
convicted with them, and yet they were 
told, that unless they did so, their appli- 
cation could not be listened to. The noble 
lord was told the same. Let the House 
mark the sequel. The counsel for the de- 
fendants on a subsequent day moved for 
an arrest of judgment, At least the learned 
serjeant, who was counsel for Butt, and 
who did every thing that he undertook 
with the greatest .ability, followed by se- 
veral others of the highest talent, moved 
for an arrest of judgment for his client. 
If Butt had succeeded in this application 
—if judgment had been arrested with re- 
spect to him, it must have been arrested with 
respect to every one of those implicated 
with him in the same offence. The Court, 
however, were clearly of opinion, and de- 
livered that opinion seréatim, that there 
was nothing in any of the points which 
had been urged that called for an arrest 
of judgment. What was the next pro- 
ceeding? The noble lord did precisely 
that which the. technical rules of the 
Court had prevented him from doing on 
the preceding day. He read froma paper, 
which was very ably written, and which 
evinced a profound knowledge of the law, 
a minute and scrupulous examination of the 
evidence which bad been adduced at the 
trial, and he then offered to the court cer: 
tain affidavits in support of his application: 
Did the Court intrench itself behind their 
technical rules, or say that it was too late 
to grant a new trial ? 

If persons convicted came up for judg- 


ment at the distance of six years from the. 


trial, the Court would grant a new trial 
if they thought fit. But the Court had 
heard from the noble .lord all that could 
possibly have been addressed in his favour. 
The paper which he read in Court was 
drawn up by nomean hand, and had'evident- 
ly the finish of a master. As to the matter 
of affidavits, in a case like that in question, 
it was the constant rule of court to refuse 
them. But what were the affidavits of: 
fered by the noble lord ? ; 
Mr. Horner rose to order. If neither 
the report of the evidence, nor the affidas 
vits were to be allowed to be laid before the 
House, it was not fitting that they should 
take an account of the contents of these 
affidavits, on the credit of any member, 
owever high his character in the House. 
The Att General was thankful for 
( VOL. XXVIII. ) 


wespeeting Lord Cochrane. 
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the interruption, but if the hon. and learns 
ed gentleman had listened to him, he 
would have found that in the way he 
would have spoken of the affidavits, he 
had no intention of injuring the cause of 
the noble lord. 

Me. Horner said, he had not interrupted 
the hon. and learned gentleman because 
he was afraid that he meant to prejudge 
the cause of the noble lord, but because he 
wished that nothing should be stated which 
might in any way prejudge the cause of 
either the prisoner or the crown. 

The Attorney General merely wished to 
state, that no technical rules had stood in 
the way of thenoble lord. He didnot mean 
to state the contents of the affidavits, be~ 
cause he did not know them himself, but 
merely the grounds on which they were 
not received. One of the affidavits con- 
tained the evidence of aservant\who was 
examined at the frial; but it never could 
be permitted that a witness should be al- 
lowed to amend, retract, or detract from 
the evidence given at a trial—a practice 
which would be pregnant with the most 
dangerous consequences. Another of the 
affidavits was that of persons in attendance 
in court, and capable of being called, but 
actually not called at the trial. Here he 
would appeal to the common sense of jus- 
tice in the House if such an affidavit ought 
to be received? If such a practice were 
allowed, there would bean end to every 
thing like a trial. The prisoners had the 
advice and assistance of the most able 


counsel ; if they did not instruct the 
counsel to call those persons, it was their 
own fault; and if the counsel thought it 
upon the whole more advantageous not to 
call the witnesses, then this was no reason 
now to send the prisoners to a new trial. 
The prisoners were not, in fact, shut out 


from an act of justice.. The court had 
taken the propriety ofa new trial into 
their consideration, and in their judgment 
there was no ground for it. What was 
the object of the present motion? It was 
to grant a new trial in that House, because 
the jary had not come to a proper verdict 
on the facts before them. But the conse- 
quences of this would not apply to mem- 
bers merely, but mast open the doors of 
the House wide to all the inferior subjects 
of the realm. ‘They would have to re-try 
also the Askews, and others id theit 
situation. He should think that nothing 
was calculated to ‘give a deeper wound-te 
the insitution of juries, than for the House 
of Commons to take upon them to revise 
(R) 
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the testimony on which they came to 
theirconclusions. With respect to the notes 
of lord Ellenborough, they could not pro- 
duce the effecton the House which was done 
on the jury, by the sight of the witnesses,, 
traversing the court with their eyes, and 
fixing on Berenger. The effect of the 
motion would be to place the House in the 
situation of a jury, without the sanction of 
an oath. 

Mr. Horner, though he agreed with the 
hon. and learned gentleman in the conclu- 
sion which he had come to, differed with 
him so entirely, on the grounds of that 
conclusion, that he could not silently vote 
with bim against the motion. With re- 
spect to the punishment, there was no- 
thing which could induce him to express 
his opinion of the sentence, as long as it 
had any chance of being taken into consi- 
deration in that quarter where alone it could 
undergo modification. As to the rules of 
court, he had not the least doubt, that the 
court proceeded strictly and regularly in 
the present case, according to their esta- 
blished rules. If the rule was established, 
it was necessary to enforce it in that and 
all other cases. But with regard to the 


rule itself, the term, “ supposed wisdom,” 
made use of by the hon. and learned gen- 


tleman, in speaking of it, seemed to him 
-no bad description of that rule. He could 
not discover in it the least reason or wis- 
dom, and a thousand cases might. occur 
where it would lead to hardship and op- 
pression. He opposed the motion, because 
he had the most unshaken conviction of 
the regularity of the proceedings at the 
trial. The motion rejated to two species 
of papers, the report and the. affidavits. 
The House might order the affidavits, and 
other papers tending to throw light on the 
question before them, to be laid before 
them; but as'to the notes, he believed 
there was no precedent to warrant them 
in calling for that private document which 
was kept by the judges for the informa- 
tion of the jury, and of the Secretary of 
State, for the sake of the ulterior proceed- 
ings. It was notin the ordinary course.of 
the proceedings of the House, therefore, to 
call for the report. Whether a case might 
not arise, when it might be proper to address 
the Prince Regent for the notes taken ata 
trial, was a question altogether different ; 
but nothing in the present case was stated 
which rendered such a proceeding. ad- 
visable. . But while he stated this, he dif- 
fered with the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, as to what he had said with respect 
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to the examination of evidence in this 
case, which he contended to be entering 
upon a new trial. The House were not 
doing any thing in the ordinary course of 
criminal jurisprudence, but exercising a 
species of jurisdiction peculiar to them. 
selves; and there was no rule to prevent 
them from calling for evidence in a case 
where it might be proper for them to in 
terfere. A case might be stated, in which 
the conduct of the jury and judges was 
such as to call for the interference of the 
House; but no such case as this was at 
present laid before them. In such a cage, 
however, the House might properly call 
for all manner of evidence which the 

might deem necessary. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had contended that 
they would be obliged, on this principle, 
to try over again every person under a gi. 
milar sentence with that of the noble 
lord ; and among others he mentioned the 
Askews, But the House, it was proper to 
recollect, were here called on to expel one 
of their members; and the information 
they wished was merely for the sake of 
informing their own consciences with te 
spect to the vote which they might com 
to on that subject. They had nothing 
do with the courts of justice, except some 
thing was stated which called on them to 
act in their inquisitorial capacity. The 
question reduced itself to this, Whether, 
for the purpose of voting on the motion 
for the expulsion, it would be necessary 
for them to go over the evidence at the 
trial? In this case it did not seem neces 
sary to him to call for more information 
than they had before them. He was fully 
satisfied with the verdict of the jury, and 
the judgment of the Court. But on the 
principles on which he had formerly voted 
for the expulsion of members of that 
House, he declared, that in doing so, he 
considered that he did nothing more than 
send back to his constituents the perso 
excluded. He considered a member asa 
trustee for the people who sent him, andif 
in the course of the trust, any thing should 
occur, whether in consequence of the ver 
dict of a jury or otherwise, which might 
call for a revision of that trust, it would be 
proper to expel him the House; and it 
was in that light, and no other, that be 
could give his support to such a measure 
The verdict of a jury ought, in his opiniot 
to have credit given to it by the House,s 


far as to give the constituents an, opportt:. 


nity of saying whether they would any 
longer consider the member expelled a84 
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fit person to be sent to parliament. On 
these ‘grounds he should vote against the 
motion. 

Mr. Wyna did not think that any reason 
was given to induce the House to depart 
from their practice in former instances of 
a similar nature. Had any thing been 
stated against the justice of the court, or 
had any unfairness. on the part of the 
judge, from whatever cause, whether of a 
polical nature or otherwise, been alleged, 
he should feel it a case where the House 
might with propriety enquire into the 
proceedings of the court of law: but in 
this case no adequate grounds had been 
stated to induce the House to go into the 
enquiry. 

The motion was then negatived. 


Tue Duke oF a Mr. 
Wynn, adverting to the arrival of the duke 
of Wellington, wished to know from mi- 
nisters whether they had in contempla- 
tion to propose any measure to the House, 
to enable them to pay suitable honour to 
that great and illustrious individual. He 
wished also to know, if, as had been usual 
at the conclusion of a war, it was in their 
contemplation to move the Thanks of the 
House to his Majesty’s forces. As the 
consequence of peace would be a reduc- 
tion of the forces, the Thanks ought to be 
given as early as possible. 

The Chaneellor of the Exchequer said, that 
such a vote as the one mentioned by the 
hon. gentleman in the latter part of his 
speech was intended shortly to be pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Wynn said, in the case of the duke 
of Marlborough, it was thought fit to vote 
the Thanks of the House to him for his 
general conduct in the cause of the war, 
and to appoint a deputation to wait on 
him, for the purpose of congratulating 
him on his safe arrival in this country. 
He certainly thought that an early day 
should be fixed for the purpose to which 
he had alluded. 


PETITION AGAINST THE SOCIETY OF 
Orance-mEN.] Sir John Newport said he 
held in his hands a Petition signed by a 
number of Protestants and Catholics of 
Treland, friends to civil and religious li- 
berty. At the conclusion of a peace 
abroad, it was necessary that peace should 
also be insured at home. One great means 
of contributing to this desired end, would 
be by putting an end to all associations 
throughout Ireland, in commemoration of 


Petition against the Society of Orange. men. 
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victories long past. At the end of 120 
years the victor ought not to be allowed 
any longer to triumph over the vanquished. 
He would appeal to the feelings of the 
House if the battle of Culloden had been 
annually celebrated in Edinburgh, whether 
tranquillity would have been established 
in Scotland. He. felt confident that no 
improper motive would be attributed to 
him on the present occasion, as he himself 
gloried in being descended from one of 
those officers of king William’s Dutch 
guards, who contributed largely to that 
victory, against the celebration of which 
he was now contending. Nothing more 
contributed to the distracted state of Ire- 
land than such commemoration, which was 
considered by one party in the light of an 
insult and degradation; and it was fruit- 
less to suppose, that if due means were not 
used to put an end to them, the peace of 
Ireland would ever be restored. As the 
government had resolved to put down 
every improper assembly which had a 
tendency to disturb the public peace, he 
called upon them for the enforcement of 
the existing laws, particularly that of 1810, 
to put down all secret associations, and to 
prohibit all processions decorated with 
insignia on particular days, which were 
galling to one party in the country. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Spirits Intercourse Bitt.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, previous to moving 
for a committee on this measure, intimated 
his wish that it might be suffered to pass, 
pro formd, and that all discussion upon it 
might be avoided till members bad an op- 
portunity of examining it in detail. He 
should propose to consider it fully at an 
early period of next week. 

Mr. Fialay observed, that he understood 
counse] was in attendance to address the 
House against the principle of this Bill. 
He suggested the expediency of deferring 
the attendance of this gentleman till a fu- 
ture stage of the Bill, when the objebts of 
the measure would be more fully under- 
stood, 

Mr. Western thought it proper to declare, 
at this season, his decided and irrecon- 
cilable objection to the principle of this 
Bill. -From the view which he had taken 
of it, he conceived it would go completely 
to give an advantage to the Irish distiller 
over the English distiller. The English dis- 
tiller paid a duty of 9s. 4d. per gallon upon 
all spirits which he manufactured, indepen- 

* 
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dent of the duty on malt; and if he car- 
ried his spirits to the Irish market, he 
would not alone have to pay this duty, 
but the Irish duty also ; whereas the Irish 
distilier, whose spirits had been warehoused 
for exportation, would only have to pay 
the English duty. Thus a decided, and 
in bis opinion, a very unjust preference 
was given to the Irish distiller, In this 
feeling, he conceived it his duty to oppose 
the Bill, and take the sense of the House 
even on the present occasion. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said, the hon. gentleman 
had totally mistaken the principle of the 
Bill, whieh, so far from being what he 
had described it to be, was founded upon 
over anxiety to place each country upon 
terms of reciprocity, and to raise the coun- 
tervailing duty in one country, so as to 
render each upon ap equal footing. He 
thought the best course at present, would 
be, to allow the Bill to proceed pro formé, 
to have it printed, and circulated among 
those interested, and to appoint an early 
day for its discussion in a more enlarged 
view. 

Mr. W. Smith strongly opposed the Bill, 
as contrary to every idea of reciprocity. 
The English distiller sending spirits to Ire- 
land would’ be under this disadvantage, 
that he would be obliged, in the first in- 
stance, to pay the home duty in this coun- 
try, and he was only to be repaid -by a 
drawback, which he would not receive for 
eight or ten months. 


Lord Castlereagh thought the hon. gen- 


tleman had chosen an unfit opportunity to |. - 


oppose the Bili; and that it ‘would be a 
breach of the faith of parliament to deny 
to Ireland the permission to export spirits. 
The Bill was only meant to rw to spirits 
in Ireland prospectively, and the English 
distiller was to have the fair protection of 
a drawback. This was justified by the 
Act of Union; and the opinion of Mr. Pitt 
had been correctly referred to on a former 
debate. Parliament was as competent to 
interfere with the Irish duties as with the 
English. The trade in spirits was iutended 
to be free at the Union, and he hoped the 
House would give effect to the principle 
established at that time. That was a debt 
of duty to the whole united kingdom. 

Mr. W, Smith, in explanation, disclaimed 
all intention to infringe on the Act of 
Union. 

Mr. Brand conceived that the operation 
of the Bill. before the House would be to 
give to the Irish distillers the monopoly of 
the English market, to the obvious preju- 
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dice of the English distillers,-who, asi 
farther aggravation, were not to be made 
any allowance for the taxes which ¢ 
had paid upon the quantity of spirits they 
had already distilled, upon the faith tha 
the non-intercourse law would be farthe; . 
continued. The amount of taxes so paid, 
we understood the hon. member to state at 
400,0001. upon 700,000 gallons. 

Mr. B. Shaw maintained, that the object 
and tendeney of the Bill was to establish 
complete reciprocity between Englandand 
Ireland, as the Union proposed. It was 
in fact its intention to correct an érror by 
which the drawback upon spirits exported 
from all parts of Great Britain being the 
same, the Scotch distillers obtained through 
such drawback no less than 2s. 3d. per 
gallon above the tax they actually paid, 
and thas had an undue’ advantage. Phat 
the Scotch distiller should be anxious t 
retain that advantage to the prejudice of 
the revenue and of the distiller of Iretand, 
might be natural; but he trusted that the 
justice of parliament would remove the 


_| etror, and thus comply with the reasonable 


desires of the frish distiller, who, he could 
assure the House, sought for nothing but 
the establishment of a fair reciprocity,. 
Sir J. Newport observed, that by the u- 
due advantage derived from the drawback 
stated by the last speaker, the Scotch dis 
tiller was enabled not only to reduce the 
revenue, but to import his spirits into the 
Trish market, at a bounty injurious to the 
due interest of the Irish distiller. 
Mr. J. P. Grant expressed himself de- 
cidedly hostile to the principle of the Bill, 
A right hon. baronet had stated, that the 
insertion of a single line in the Bill, which 
might be introduced in the commitiee, 
would completely remove the objection 
urged against it. The right hon. baronet 
had not, however, informed the Howe 
what that line was, and he was so dull 
apprehension, that he could not discovet 
it, He should be glad to know why 
permanent measure had not ‘been long 
since devised? In the year 1809, a report 
was made by the committee appointed 1 
inquire into this subject, on which a mea 
sure satisfactory to all parties might have 
been founded. And now, because those 
whose duty it was to frame such a Bill 
had neglected to do so, the House wa 
called upon to accede to a measure, ofthe 
usefulness of which even those who pr 
posed it were doubrfal, and had, therefor¢, 
confined its operation to a limited ume. 
He denied that this measure would det 
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equal justice to both countries. It would 
bear extremely bard on the English dis- 
tiller, whe had paid the duty on the spirit 
at present manufactured. 

Mr. Hawthorn said, the report of the 
committee of 1809 was not acted on, be- 
cause it contained principles at variance 
with the articles of the Union; and which, 
if carried into effect, would render useless 
those local advantages, possessed by Ire- 
Jand, which gentlemen professed them- 
selves So anxious to improve. 

Mr Grattan supported the Bill, the ope- 
ration of which would merely be, te earry 
the Act of Uuion more completely into 
eflect. Parliament, he contended, had no 
right to alter that Act, every clause of 
which was binding on the country and on 
the legislature. It was similar to a cove- 
nant between two parties, one of whom 
was dead—and on every principle of jus- 
tice and honour, the living party ought to 
adhere scrupulously to that engagement, 
which the other was not in existenee te 
defend. Parliament could not break any 
article of that sacred covenant, without 
committing a breach of faith ; and, if they 
committed an infraction of the commercial 
part, they violated the whole. If they 
selected any particular article (that, for 
instance, relative to the spirits intercourse) 
as a subject for revision, they would estab- 
lish a precedent, which they might here- 
after deplore ; for though the parliament 
of Ireland did not exist, the people of Ire- 
land were in being, and thousauds of pe- 
titioners might then come to the bar of 
that House, demanding a revision of other 
articles, which appeared to affect their 
interests. The Act of Union constituted 
the marriage articles between the two 
countries, and'none of its provisions could 
be broken without annulling the contract. 
The right hon. the Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer had, on a former occasion, ob- 
' served, that there might be some articles 
in the Act of Union, of so ambiguous or 
unintelligible a nature, as to call for ex- 
planation ; but he denied that the article 
to which the Bill referred was one of that 
description. It was im vain to say, that 
the clause respecting the intercourse of 
spirits with Scotland. had been new-mo- 
delled. Why should it be inferred, be- 
cause parliament altered the law as it re- 
spected Scotland, that therefore they should 
repeal it, as it respected Ireland? If the 
parliament of England set up a court of 
equity in its own cause; and dealt out what 
it was pleased to. denominate justice, but 
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which was, in reality, no more than what 
its discretion prompted, nothing could be- 
imagined more unfair or more impolitic, 
nothing could be conceived more calcu- 
lated to destroy the confidence which 
ought to subsist between the two countries. 

Mr. Marryatt observed, that if the in- 
tercourse in spirits between the two coun- 
tries were permitted, without previous 
measures being resorted to, which were 
stated in the report of the committee of 
1869, it would be productive of very many 
evils. 

Mr. Mellish entered into a short state- 
ment to prove, that, from the manner in 
which the bonding of spirits in Ireland was 
conducted, the Irish distiller derived a 
very considerable drawback. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald denied that the obser- 
vation of the hon. gentleman applied to 
any spirits intended for exportation. 

Mr. Finlay objected to the principle of 
the Bill, which could not be ameliorated 
by any amendments it might receive in 
the committee; he should therefore take 
the sense of the House upon it, in its pre- 
sent stage. If he suceeeded in the 
amendment he was about te propose, the 
right hon. the Chancellor: of the Exche- 
quer would have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing a qualified measure before the ter- 
mination of the session. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman then, instead of moving, “ That the 
Speaker do now leave the chair,” moved 
* That the Speaker do leave the chair this 
day three months!” This singular amend- 
ment occasioned long continued bursts of 
laughter. When order was obtained, 

The Speaker informed the hon. gentle- 
man, that he would attain his end, b 
moving, “ ‘That all the words after the 
word “ that”? be omitted, for the purpose 
of inserting ‘ this: House will resolve itself 
into the said committee on this day three 
months.” 

Mr. Finlay ‘moved aw amendment as 
suggested, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 


| that the principle of the Bill was of the 


nature which had been stated. It was in- 
tended to open the intereourse of spirits 
between Great Britain and Ireland, on 
terms consistent with the articles of the 
union, and productive of injustice to nei- 
ther country. With respect to ‘the des 
tails, if they appeared likely to operate un- 
fairly, they might be corrected in the 
committee. One of the great argements 
used by those who objected'to the Bill was, 
that it would inflict much injury’ on the 
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English distillers, who had large quantities 
of spirits on hand, the duty for which they 
had paid. He-was not unaware of so 
glaring an objection to the Bill; but he 
recollected that a similar ground of oppo- 
sition was taken against the bill of 1811, 
which, however, was agreed to, after the 
most mature deliberation. It would be, 
however, in the power of the committee, 
to remove the objection, by two modes: 
by withdrawing from the operation of the 
Bill, spirits at present distilled, which 
could be done by changing the words 
«« shall have been” to “ shall be distilled ;” 
or by allowing to the English manufac- 
turer a drawback on the stock of spirits on 
hand. The latter mode would produce the 
most perfect reciprocity, and was, perhaps, 
of the two, the least objectionable. 

An explanatory conversation followed, 
of some length, in which Mr. Western, 
Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Brand, lord Castle- 
reagh, Mr. J. P. Grant, sir G. Noel, and 
Mr. W. Fitzgerald, participated; after 
which the House divided, when the num- 
bers were—For the Amendment 41; 


Against it 63 ;—Majority 22. The original 
motion was then agreed to. The Bill 
passed through a committee; and the 


report was received and ordered to be 
taken into further consideration on Tues- 
day. 


Army Estimates.} On the order of the 
day being read for the House going into 
a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Bennet asked if it was intended, at 
that late hour, to bring onthe Army Esti- 
mates? He hoped they would not then be 
brought forward, as many members, not 
expecting them, had left the House. 

Lord Palmerston said, it was generally 
understood they were to come on, and if, 
notwithstanding this, gentlemen had left 
the House, it was not to be expected that 
he would put them off on that account. 
When it was considered how much bu- 
siness called for the attention of the 
House next week, as there was yet time 
for a very considerable discussion to take 
place that night, and as another oppor- 
tunity would offer for thee discussion of 
any thing which they might not go into 
on that occasion, he could not consent to 
postpone them again. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought it improper to 
‘bring them on at that late hour. It was 
true, much business would come before the 
House in the ensuing week, but as the 
public service would in no way suffer 
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from the estimates being put off, he hoped 
they would be kept back till they could 
be brought forward earlier in the evening, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted; 
no material inconvenience would resy|t 
from the Army Estimates being put off 
with respect to the public service. But 
at the same time it must be felt, there was 
this inconvenience in these postponements 
—they protracted the sittings of the House 
at a time when it was difficult to procure 
a full attendance, as many of the members 
were quitting London, There was. time 
for a considerable debate that night, and 
he could therefore see no impropriety in 
the noble lord’s making his statement on 
the estimates. He did not know that this 
would necessarily cause a debate. As the 
country was still engaged in war, though 
considerable reductions would be made in 
the national establishments, it would be 
premature at the present moment to enter 
upon the discussion of the peace establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Fremanile, as those topics would not 
come into discussion which were expected 
on this night to be taken into considera 
tion, when the Army Estimates were 


brought forward, had no objection to hear — 


the statement of the noble lord: but he 
hoped the House would not separate for 
the recess without knowing what the 
future peace establishment was likely tobe, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in ex- 
planation, observed, he had only said, it 
would be premature to enter upon the dis: 
cussion of the peace establishment at the 
present moment. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
Committee. 

Lord Palmerston assured the Committee; 
that, after what had been said, with respect 
to the lateness of the hour, he would com: 
press what he had to offer to their con 
sideration, into the smallest possible com- 

ass. There was no necessity for going 
into a detail of the various items composing 
the estimates; he should therefore confine 
himself to a brief notice of the different 
heads, pointing out such variations 48 
occurred in each, and leaving, to a futurt 
period, those explanations which might 
be demanded of him. On a-general view 
of the present estimates it would be seeny 
comparing them with those of last yeaf, 
that there was an increase of 7,600 met, 
and of 110,000/. This increase arose from 
the establishment of new corps, and from 
the augmented rates of pay granted, i® 
the last. year, to non-commissioned officers 
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Much importance was necessarily at- 
tached to this branch of our military force, 
both in the field and in garrison. To 
know how they had discharged their duty, 
it was only necessary to look to the many 
great achievments which had crowned 
our arms in the Peninsula, In conse- 
quence of a strong representation from 
the duke of Wellington, who conceived 
that they. were not sufficiently distin- 
guished from the common soldier, it was 
determined to make an alteration in their 
pay. To grant a general increase of pay 
would have been, at the same time, a very 
great expence to the public, and would 
have rendered abortive the object which 
was principally aimed at, that of giving to 
commanding officers an opportunity of 
rewarding meritorious individuals; it was 
therefore, determined to increase the pay 
of the serjeant-major to 3s. per day, and to 
introduce another discription of we be- 
tween him and the ordinary serjeant, under 
the denomination of colour serjeant, who 
should wear an honorary badge, and whose 
pay should be 2s. 4d. per day. The annual 
expence incurred by this regulation, in the 
present state of the army, was 20,000I. a 
trifling sum when compared with the 
greatness of the object. Another addi- 
tional charge arose from the cavalry staff. 
This body was different from the infantry 
staff—it was composed of tried and steady 
soldiers, selected for the purpose of at- 
tending to the discipline of the cavalry, 
when employed in active operations ; 
they were paid more liberally than ordi- 
nary men, In our early exertions in the 
Peninsula, the want of such a corps was 
very much felt, and under the recommen- 
dation of the duke of Wellington, it was 
formed. It consisted of 316 men, and the 
annual charge was 16,000]. But this 
corps would no longer be continued, as 
the individuals who composed it would 
either return to their respective regiments, 
or be discharged. There was another 
corps, denominated the York Chasseurs, 
composed of men who had deserted, which 
also formed an item of the additional ex- 
pence. For a considerable time past, 
every exertion was made to discourage the 
system of corporal punishment inthe army ; 
and, with that view, it was thought proper 
to send deserters to the depét at the Isle of 
Wight, to be from thence sent upon colo- 
nial or other service, as the commander in 
chief pleased. The’ number of deserters 
continuing to accumulate at the depét, it 
was deemed advisable to form them into a 
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corps. It consisted of 673 men, and would 
not suffer any reduction, in consequence 
of the peace. They were, he understood, 
a very effective body of men, and were in- 
tended for colonial service.—W ith respect 
to the regiments for the East Indies, there 
was scarcely any alteration. On the staff 
there was an increase of 56,000/. This 
arose on the foreign staff. On the home 
staff there was a diminution of 2,000/. oc- 
sioned by a reduction that had taken 
place inthe Manchester district.. He had 
not made any estimate of the expence of 
the staff under lord Lynedock, the accounts 
having been made up before that expedi- 
tion was planted. On this head, however, 
he did not mean to move for any thin 
additional, because the saving on the sta 
of the army under the duke of Wellington 
would fully cover that expence. There 
was an increase under the head of super- 
numerary officers, receiving full pay, of 
25,0001. <A diminution of 16,0001. would 
take place, on account of paymasters- 
general, acting abroad, as the circam- 
stances of the time rendered them no longer 
necessary. On the half-pay and allow- 
ances, an additional vote would be neces- 
sary. This partly arose from the increased 
number of persons who would now retire 
on half-pay, and partly from the adoption 
of a measure, to ameliorate the situation of 
military officers. The operation of the 
measure would be, to make a better pro- 
vision for general officers, who did not 
command regiments; for the House must 
know, that there was no pay attached toa 
general officer, circumstanced.as he had 
described, because all right to pay went 
by regimental commission ; and by a late 
return it appeared, that, previous to the 
last brevet, there were 29 general officers 
receiving the half-pay of major, and 66 
receiving the half-pay of captain. When 
an officer, holding a commission in a regi- 
ment, was’ raised to the rank of general, 
his attendance with that regiment was 
dispensed with; because, from his rank in 
the regiment, he ought to obey his superior 
officer, although, by the rules of the army, 
he, being a general, would havea right to 
command the colonel or lieut.-colonel of 
that regiment, in which perhaps he only 
held the commission of major. To prevent 
this, he was suffered to absent himself, 
and asupernumerary officer was appointed. 
But this did not deprive him of his com- 
mission, he still received the pay derived 
from his rank in that regiment, and, if it 
were reduced, he was entitled to half-pay ; . 
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and this was all he had to subsist on, un- 
less he was placed on the staff This 
situation of things was not consistent with 
the liberality of the country. It existed 
in no other. nation in the world. Every 
where else, the different gradations of 
rank in the army received suitable pay ; 
and even in our own navy, a different 
system prevailed, There the flag officers 
had rates of pay apportioned to their rank. 
It was not, therefore, too much to ask that 
the same principle should be extended 
towards the military officer. The arrange- 
ment he intended to propose was, to place 
general officers of the army on the same 
footing as flag officers of the havy. A 
major-general to rate as a rear-admiral, 
when unemployed, and a_ lieutenant- 
general as a vice-admiral. But it was not 
proposed to give to a full general the same 
rate of pay as was received by a full ad- 
miral, but to confine hini to what the 
Jieutenant-general received. The reason 
of this was, that a general commanding a 
regiment possessed advantages which an 
admiral did not enjoy. When this pay 


was given to general officers, of course the 
supernumeraries in regiments would cease 
toexist. It would appear by the estimates, 


that this new plan would produce an ex- 
pence.of 83.000/. per annum. The entire 
charge under this head, part for the half- 
pay, and part for the general officers, 
would probably amount to 150 or 160,000). 
per anhum additional. But it was impos- 
sible to speak with certainty on matters 
that depended on a prospective reduetion. 
«The next head was that of pensions. 
There was little alteration in the item for 
in-pensioners. On the ovt-pensioners 
there was an increase of 26,000/. There 
was a reduction of 163,000/. under the 
head of volunteers. Of this 101,000/; 
arose from not issuing money for clothing 
during the last year, to the Irish vobun- 
teers, and 62,000/. saved by the reduction 
of volunteer corps in England. His lord- 
ship here pronounced ‘a very animated 
eulogium on this meritorious body of men 
—who had boldly come forward, to defend 
the country, when it was threatened with 
invasion. In the tocal militia a great re- 
duction had taken place, and-it would only 
be nécessary to provide for the permanent 
staff of that force, and for those regiments 
that had been called out upon active ser- 
vice. In the foreign corps, there was a 
diminution of 1,100 men, and 29,000). 
In the Military College, a diminution of 
12,000/. In the Irish commissariat de- 
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partment, there was a reduction of 70,0004, 
occasioned by a fall in the price of forage, 
and from there being a smaller number of 
horses'to be provided for in the present 
year than in the last. In the barrack de 
partment there was a decrease, in charge, 
of 38,0001. A vote of 12 millions had 
been taken on account of these estimates, 
but it was not his intention to move for 
the whole of the remaining sum. . He pro. 
posed to deduct from the gross amonnt . 
2,362,0001. In the present state of the 
country, as his right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had obs 
served, it was impossible, in any dedue 
tion he might make from the vote origi. 
nally proposed, to proceed on any daia; 
which he could depend upon as perfectly 
accurate, His calculations, in such a state 
of things, must necessarily be founded on 
conjectural data, It was not possible to 
calculate with ptecision, when those cal: 
culations depended on the time when co 
lonies would be ceded, when woops would 
retura home, and a variety of other con 
tingencies. Therefore, in deducting the 
sum he. fad mentioned, he begged it to 
be understood, that, if it was found neces. 
sary to keep up a greater establishment 
than he had reckoned upon, he should not 
feel himself precluded from proposinga 
larger vote ; at the same’ time, he could 
assure the House, that it was not more the 
duty than it was the ‘inclination. of go 
vernment, to reduce the military establish: 
ment of the country, as far as was com 
sistent with its interests, with as mueli 
speed as possible. His lordship then re 
capitulated the different heads of reduc: 
tion, to the amoantof 2,362,000/.—amongst 
which were land forces 745,000/. ; militia 
761,0001.; staff 30,000/. ; Irish volunteers 
50,0001. ; local militia, 421,0000. ; foreiga 
corps, 206,000/.; Irish commissariat, 
80,0001.; Irish barracks, 50,0001 Hé 
then shortly stated the steps which had 
been taken to reduce the militia, the corps 
of drivers, the recruiting districts and the 
home staff, and concluded by moving, 
« That the sum of 1,546,000!. be granted 
to his Majesty for the service of the land 
forces.” 
Mr. Ponsonby agreed in the propriety of 
making the situation of our brave officers 
as comfortable as possible; when that 
object was in view, he would place m0 
limit to the generosity of the ecounlty, 
except its actual ability. It was their 
terest, that they should be rewarded ; 4 
he thought there was no department of the 
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vernment, or of the constitution, in 
which it was so essential that a disposition 
to remunerate the services of the army 
should appear, as in that House. He was 
ready to concur in the general outline of 
the arrangement which the noble lord had 
stated, for the amelioration of their cir- 
cumstances; at the same time, he should 
like to examine the plan in detail, before 
he gave it his final approbation. He re- 

retted very much that the noble lord 
had not stated, what might be expected 
as the peace establishment of this country. 
He did not lock for a positive declaration 
on the subject, but he thought something 
like an estimate of what our peace esta- 
blishment was to be, might have been 
given. They were left too much to their 
own conjectures on this point, when they 
were merely told that government had 
every disposition to reduce the military 
establishment as fast as possible, consist- 
ently with the national safety. In esti- 
mating our peace establishment, he thought 
they ought to look to the situation of the 
country before they armed against France, 
at the period of the Revolution. This was 
the true criterion ; and government ought 
to show that every departure from it was 
called for by necessity ; and the grouuds 
should be fully explained to parliament. 
He knew they were still at war with Ame- 
rica: he was aware that the state of 
Europe was by no means settled, and 
would not be settled, till after the meet- 
ing of the Congress, in September; but 
still, he thooght, government might have 
given the House some idea on a subject of 
such interest as the intended peace esta- 
blishment. It was impossible to say how 
long peace might last, and therefore he 
considered it highly expedient that go- 
vernment should not let the smallest ex- 
pence rest upon the people which could, 
by possibility, be dispensed wiih. He 
thought the proper model for ministers to 
take was, the state of the country before 
the war began, and, if this could not be 
teached, they ought to approach as near 
to it as possible. . 

Alter a few cursory observations from 
Mr. Bankes, Mr. Bennet, gen. Gascoigne, 
Mr. Abercromby, and sir Egerton Brydges, 

Mr. Calcraft suggested the expediency 
of extending the half-pay of ensigns from 
2s. 8d. to 3s, 

Mr. Fremantle considered, from the late 
hour of the night, that it would be ex- 
tremely proper to recommit the whole of 
this question on a future day, as it was im- 
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possible to enter at large into the multifa- 
rious statements which had been made, at 
that late hour of the night. 

Lord Palmerston saw no reason for post - 
poning the discussion to a future day ; but 
observed, if objections were felt to any 
particular resvlutions, that they might, if 
thought necessary, be recommitted. 

The resolution was agreed to, and re- 
committed for Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 27. 


Pusiic Tuanxseivinc.] Lord Castle. 
reagh communicated a Message from his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, inform- 
ing the House that he had appointed 
Thursday, the 7th of July, for a Public 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the 
restoration of peace to this country and 
to Europe; that it was his Royal High- 
ness’s intention to go to church on that 
day in the cathederal church of St. Paul’s; 
and that he bad made arrangements. for 
providing the necessary accommodation 
for the members of that House. His lord- 
ship then moved an Address to his Royal 
Highness, thanking him for his gracious 
communication, to be presented by such 
members of the House as were of his Ma- 
jesty’s privy council; and also that a 
committee should be appointed to con- 
sider of the manner in which the House 
should proceed on the day in question.— 
Agreed to. 


PETITIONS To ABOLISH IMPRISONMENT 
FoR Dest on Mesne Process.) Mr. 
Bennet presented a Petition from a poor 
woman named ‘Booth, the widow of a man 
who had died in the King’s-bench prison. 
OF the truth of the averments in this Pe- 
tition he had no personal knowledge, but 
he thought it was one which stated a case 
of great hardship. The Petition stated, 
that the husband of the petitioner had 
been arrested while in a state of extreme 
ill health, for debt, and conveyed ina cart 
to a lock-up-house, and from thence to 
the King’s-bench prison, on reaching 
which, he was placed on a bench, where 
he remained until the humanity of some 
of the prisoners conveyed him to a bed, ° 
in which, after a short time, he died. The 
coroner’s jury, who sat on the body of 
the deceased, returned a verdict, * that 
he had died of a natural death, but that 
his death had been considerably accele- 
a his imprisonment, and the treat- 
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ment to which he had been exposed.” 
The Petition concluded by praying, that 
some alteration might be made in that in- 
human. law, which sanctioned arrest by 
Mesne Process. 

The Petition haying been read, was 
ordered to be laid on the table. A Peti- 
tion was likewise presented from. a pri- 
soner in the Fleet prison, named William 
Wright, complaining of the hardships to 
which he was exposed, and also praying 
an alteration in the law respecting arrests 
by Mesne Process. Mr. Peter Moore 


presented two petitions from prisoners in 
the King’s-bench prison, to the like effect. 


Mk, Peet’s Bits FOR THE BETTER EXxE- 
CUTION OF THE Laws IN IRELAND.} Mr. 
Peel presented a Bill “ to provide for the 
better Execution of the Laws in Ireland 
by appointing superintending magistrates 
and additional constables in counties, in 
certain cases.’ On. the question being 
put for its being read a first time, 

Mr. Carew rose and said—I hope, Sir, 
I may be allowed to trespass on the at- 
tention of the House, when I feel myself 
called on to correct a, statement of the 
right hon. the Secretary for Ireland, which 
coming from such an authority, would, if 
allowed to pass uncontradicted, impress 
the public with an idea that the county 
of Wexford was in such a state of dis- 
turbance, as to render the new Bill about 
to be enacted, necesssary. I do not, Sir, 
object to the Bill—on the contrary, I 
highly approveof it—and only lament the 
circumstances, in. other counties, which 
render such an interference on the part of 
government necessary. But, Sir, I beg 
leave to state, in the most unequivocal 
terms, the tranquillity of the county I 
have the honour to represent (the county 
of Wexford.) There is no part of the em- 
pire where the laws are more implicitly 
obeyed—and for the accuracy of thisstate- 
ment, I will refer to the resolutions of the 
spring grand jury, of which I was fore- 
man—1 will appeal to the recorded charge 
of the judge to that jury—lI appeal to the 
calendar of the county—and, finally, to 
the right hon, gentleman himself, whether 
there is any part of Ireland more notorious 
for the peace and industry of its inha- 
bitants, where’ the police is internally 
better regulated, or where there is less 
obstruction to the acts either of govern- 
ment or individuals. 

Sir F. Flood felt it his duty to add’ his 
testimony to that of his worthy colleague, 
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as to the peace and tranquillity Of the 


county of Wexford: as a convincing proof. 
of the truth of which statement it wag 
only necessary to observe, that, for the 
last eleven years, there had been but one 
execution in that county for murder, and 
that.was in the case of a sweep from Lap. 
cashire, who had been found. guilty of 
suffocating one of his boys in a chimney, 
by burning wet straw under him. With 
these facts before his eyes, he could not 
but condemn, in the most unequivocal 
manner, the assertion which had been 
made by the right hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Peel), on a former night, as to the riotous 
disposition of this part of Ireland. He 
was willing to admit that some acts of vio. 
lence had been committed, but these, he 
begged most distinctly to state, had not 
arisen from political or seditious motives, 
One instance had occurred within his own 
knowledge, which certainly bore the com. 
plexion of outrage, and which deserved te 
probation, although he did not think its 
existence gave sufficient cause for a gene 
ral and indiscriminate attack upon the 
whole county. He alluded to the death 
of a man who had seduced a young woman, 
and who on being called on by her friends 
to make reparation by marriage, and haw 
ing refused, was shot. ‘Fhat the county. 
of Wexford, however, was more prone to 
criminality than the counties of England 
or Wales, he positively denied, and he 
believed he might, with great truth, add, 
that many offences committed in this 
country, were wholly unknown in Ireland, 
and more particularly in that part which 
he had the honour to represent. - 

Mr. Peel thought it necessary, lest it 
might be supposed from the imposing at- 
titude which the hon. baronet had takes, 
that there, was something like reason in 
the opposition which he seemed inclined 
to give to the Bill which had just been im 
troduced, to make a few observations 
He begged leave to refer back to the ex 
planation which he had given on a former 
night to the remarks which the hon. be 
ronet then made, and to which he. had 
hoped he had given a full and satisfactory 
answer. On that occasion, he had: dix 
claimed most fully any intention of im 
puting to the county of Wexford, in par 
ticular, a disposition to riot or disorder; ot 
charging the magistrates of that county 
with a dereliction of duty. Ail-he-bad 
said, and all he meant still to say, was 
that at a meeting of the magistrates of the 
county of Wexford, on the 2ist of March, 
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resolutions had been come to, in which 
certain outrages, committed a short time 
previously in Rathduff and Knockmore, 
were lamented, and a determination taken 
to use every effort for the preservation of 
the peace of the county. The outrages 
alluded to, were detailed in a report which 
he would take the liberty of reading to 
the House. The right hon. gentleman 
then read the report to which he alluded, 
and which stated, that some persons, as yet 
unknown, had gone to the house of aman 
named Donoughue, at about three o’clock 
in the morning ; and, rapping at his door, 
demanded admittance for a poor creature 
whom they stated to be very unwell, and 
who it was desired might be permitted to 
lie down. Donoughue, not choosing to 
be troubled with such a guest, at such an 
hour, refused to open hisdoor; upon which 
these persons entreated that he would give 
them a lighted coal, for the purpose of 
lighting a pipe. Donoughue then got up, 
and, on opéning the door, he was shot 
through the heart! This atrocious and 
treacherous proceeding it was which had 
been properly characterised by thirteen of 
the magistrates of the county ia which it 
had occurred, as outrageous; and to this 
occurrence it was he referred, when he 
ventured to state, on a former night, that 
the county of Wexford was not in that 
peaceful and undistarbed state which had 
been pictured in such flattering terms by 
the hon. baronet. 

Sir F. Flood, in explanation, said, he had 
a protest in his pocket, signed by some of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the 
county of Wexford, against the resolutions 
alluded to by the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Peel begged to know, by how many 
this protest had been signed ? 

Sir F. Flood answered, by five of the 
most respectable inhabitants of the county, 


| some of whom were worth ten, others six, 


and others three thousand a year. 
The Bill was then read a first, and or- 
dered to be read a second time on Friday. 


Froceinc 1n tHe Army.] Mr. Manners 
Sutton; seeing an hon. gentleman in his 
place, who had put a question to him on a 
former night, respecting the punishment 
inflicted on one of the Warwickshire mi- 
litia, wished to ask him whether the name 
of the man to whom he alluded was not 
Greensfield ? 

Mr. Bennet said, that upon looking over 
the paper from whence he had derived his 
information, he had not been able to as- 
certain the name of the man. 
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Mr. M. Sutton would perhaps be able 
to recall the case to his memory by ano- 
ther question, Did the hon. gentleman 
derive his information upon the subject 
from a Sunday newspaper ? 

Mr. Bennet answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. M. Sutton then said, that since the 
hon. gentleman had called the attention of 
the House to this subject, he had taken 
every pains to enquire into the facts of the 
case to which allusion had been made. 
He had enquired at the office of the com- 
mander in chief, at the adjutant-general’s 
office, and at the office of the secretary of 
state for the home department, imagining 
that some memorial might have been pre- 
sented from the individual himself, com- 
plaining of the harshness with which he 
had been treated. He could find, how- 
ever, no trace, from whence to obtain in- 
formation. In consequence of this failure, 
he wrote to the colonel of the Warwick-. 
shire militia; but before he received an 
answer, he discovered a letter in a Sunday 
newspaper, signed “ An Englishman,” 
from which, he at once concluded, as had 
been now confirmed, the hon. member had 
obtained his knowledge upon the subject. 
The statement in this paper was, that one 
of the privates. in the Warwickshire mi- 
litia had been so severely punished, that 
he had died under the torture to which he 
was exposed, and to which he was sen- 
tenced for a comparatively trivial uffence. 
The moment he saw this account, he was 
satisfied that it could not be true ; for, from 
his own knowledge of the military regula- 
tions necessarily adopted where such pu- 
nishments were inflicted, he knew that no 
such occurrence could by possibility have 
taken place. The anonymous writer, how- 
ever, went on to state that he was attracted 
by a crowd of women and children, la- 
menting in woeful terms some event which 
had happened. He enquired the cause of 
their grief, and they stated that a man 
had just been flogged to death. This 
statement, said the “ Englishman,” was 
confirmed by a non-commissioned officer, 
to whom he afterwards addressed himself 
upon the subject—and who stated, that 
the individual had been flogged until he 
had fallen, and that he had left him life- 
less on the ground. Upon asking the 
offence for which this severity had been 
exercised, he ascertained that the man had 
been regimental servant to the surgeon, 
and bad stopped out longer than his mas- 
ter had conceived proper. Such was the 
account given in the Sunday paper to 
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which he ailuded. The exact state of the | 
case, as he (Mr. Sutton) had since ascer- 
tained, however; was this: —It was true, 
that the man was regimental servant to 
the surgeon, and it was also true, that he 
had incurred the displeasure of his master, 
for stopping out longer than was proper ; 
but it had been forgotten to be stated, that 
upon his master remonstrating with him 
on his misconduct, he was not only inso- 
lent, but carried that insolence to tlie ut- 
most length; and had, in fact, done every 
thing but knocked his master down. Upon 
this, a complaint was made to the lieu- 
tenant colonel, who directed that the 
offender should be brought to a court- 
martial, which was accordingly done, and 
he was sentenced to receive 300 lashes, 
ana of these only 100 was inflicted, the 
man having then dropped. It turned out, 
however, that the reason of his dropping 
was not the severity of the punishment, 
but the fact of his having stuffed his clothes 
so far into his mouth, under an idea, by 
that means, of being better able to bear 
the pain, that he was almost suffocated. 
When the clothes were withdrawn, be im- 
mediately got up and walked to the hos- 
pital, where he had remained, subject only 
to such inconvenience as might be ex- 
pected to arise from the lashes he had re- 
ceived. This proceeding had been regu- 
larly reported to the general of the dis- 
trict, who gave it his full approbation in 
all its parts; and the more so, as the same 
man had previously been represented as 
having acted in a mutinous manner, but 
had been forgiven, in consequence of the 
near approach of that period, at which the 
regiment would be disbanded. Having 
given this explanation, which he trusted 
had proved satisfactory to the House, he 
begged to observe, that no man was more 
anxious than himself to give every infor- 
mation connected with those military mat- 
ters which came under his cognizance. 
He could not but lament, therefore, that 
the hon. gentleman, before he brought this 
matter before the House and the public, 
had not first asked him the question in 
private, and thereby avoided hanging up 
the name of the lieutenant-colonel of the 
Warwickshire militia, for some days, as a 
man -who had sanctioned a degree of 
cruelty, which, under any circumstances, 
would have been indefeiisible. He could 
not conclude without bearing his testimony 
to the general merits, active services, and 
exemplary discipline of the Warwickshire 
militia, which had frequently been held 
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up both in this country and in Ireland, 
where it had been two years, as an exams 
ple well worthy the attention of other 
parts of his Majesty’s forces. 

Lord Brooke, as colonel of the Warwick. 


shire militia, felt it his duty to bear testi. 


mony to the exemplary and meritorious 
conduct of the officer whose humanity had | 
been questioned by the anonymous writer 
alluded to by the hon. gentleman, and 
whose calumnies had foynd place only in 
the columns of a paper, the editor of which 
was now in prison for a libel. He could 
not help remarking, that he thought it 
unfair, upon such gronnds, to bring sucha 
subject before the House of Commons. 

Mr. Bennet was as anxious for the vindi- 
cation of the character of the lieutenant. 
colonel alluded to as the noble lord who 
had just sat down; and with a firm per- 
suasion that his character would be fully 
exonerated from the charge which had 
been made against it, he had put the 
question, of which complaint had been 
made. It would be recollected, that the 
imputation had appeared in a public news. 
paper, and no public vindication had. sub- 
sequently been published. His question 
had given an opportunity for such a vindi- 
cation, and the conduct of the lieutenant. 
colonel, as it deserved to be, had been 
placed in an honourable light. It wasim- 
possible, however, not to feel anxious upon 
a subject which was naturally calculated 
to create feelings of indignation and hor- 
ror—he meant the infliction of torture 
by corporeal punishment, of the severity 
of which, the fact mentioned by the right 
hon. gentleman, afforded an ample illus- 
tration: he alluded to the handkerchief 
which the unfortunate man, whose case 
had been stated, had stuffed into his mouth, 
to prevent his shrieks, and to deaden his 
pain. Such were the expedients resorted 
to on such occasions, and he could only la- 
ment that their necessity had not ceased 
to exist ! 


Vote oF THanks TO THE Duke oF 
WELLINGTON, AND CONGRATULATION: ON 
nis Return.] Lord Castlereagh rose, for 
the purpose of giving notice, that he should, 
to-morrow, move a vote of Thanks and 
Congratulation to field-marshal the duke 
of Wellington—(Loud cheers) —for the vie 
tories which he had obtained, and on his 
arrival in this country.—(Hear, hear!) 
The House might, perhaps, upon this 0¢- 
casion, feel disposed to dispense with the 
ordinary form of giving notice—(Hear! 
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hear!) if so, he would move the Thanks 
to the noble duke then.—(Hear, hear.) 
The sense of the House having been thus 
decidedly expressed, the noble Jord pro- 
ceeded to address the House. He ob- 
served, that in calling their attention to all 
the glorious and eminent services of the 
noble duke, whose name had been so 
warmly cheered, and to the achievements 
which he had performed, he considered, if 
he attempted to enter into any minute de- 
tails, he should only weaken that impres- 
sion which he was satisfied the services of 
this great man had made on the minds of 
every individual throughout the kingdom. 
In truth, if we looked back to the events 
which had occurred within the last few 
years, they bore more the appearance of 
romance than of any thing which could 
have arisen from the ordinary transactions 
of human nature. The exploits of the 
duke of Wellington had been peculiar to 
himself, and such as the page of history 
had never presented. After a long series 
of eminent and laborious exertions, in 
which he had originally landed on a 
foreign shore, in the face of an enemy 
superior in every respect to himself, he had 
conducted the war to a glorious result ; 
and they were now to celebrate that event 
without one single circumstance which 
threw a shade over the national glory of 
the country, 6r over the personal charac- 
ter of the individual who had accomplished 
it. (Loud cheers.) It was new in the mi- 
litary annals of the world, to find a gene- 
ral whose services had been so multifarious, 
and whose personal merit had been so 
great; and who, after conducting a war of 
extraordinary difficulty to a conclusion, 
had elicited not alone the gratitude of his 
own country, but the gratitude and admi- 
ration of the whole of Europe. It was not 
less extraordinary that he should have ac- 
quired the confidence of those nations on 
whose fields he fought, and induced them 
to select him as the instrument of their 
salvation, and to signalize him by the 
highest honours of which their country 
could boast; and to crown his exploits, 
that he should at length be received in the 
capital of that kingdom, against which his 
efforts had been so actively and victoriously 
directed, with acclamations of gratitude 
and applause, not inferior to those grateful 
acknowledgments to which he was so de- 
servedly entitled from the capital of his 
own country, for which he had obtained 
so much. There was certainly only one 
occasion which was parallel to the present, 
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and that was the case of the duke of 
Marlborough, and even in drawing com- 
parisons between the services of these 
great men, it could not be forgotten, that 
from the nature of the warfare in which 
the latter was engaged, We was enabied to 
come home every year, in person to re- 
ceive the thanks of his country, while, 
with the duke of Wellington, his services 
had been incessant ; ‘he had had no relax- 
ation, and in winter as well as in summer, 
his exertions were alike vigorous, perse- 
vering, and advantageous. If any thing 
could be added to enhance the merits of 
the latter, it was the fact that he had re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament twelve 
times, whereas the duke of Marlborough 
had been thus distinguished only six times. 
The ‘noble lord concluded by moving, 
« That the Thanks of this House be given 
to Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
on his return from his command abroad, 
for his eminent and unremitting service 
to his Majesty and tothe public; and that 
a committeetof this House do wait upon his 
grace to communicate the same, and to 
offer to his grace the congratulations of 
this House on his arrival in this kingdom.” 

Mr. Wynn said’ he had suggested the 
propriety of a measure like the present on 
a former evening, and it was with the ut- 
most pleasure that he now rose to second 
the motion. It was a proud circumstance 
for this country, that they had an opportu- 
nity again, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, to follow a precedent of so grand a 
monument of English gratitude. With re- 
spect to the parallel between the two 
great men, the duke of Wellington, like 
his predecessor, had had the great merit of 
unremitted success, and the singular merit 
of obtaining that success at the head of an 
army composed of different nations, all of 
whom were animated with the same ob- 
ject, and served with the same harmony. 
He wished to suggest to the noble lord 
whether it might not be possible to intro- 
duce in the vote of thanks, not only the 
military achievements, but that these 
achievements were performed by an army 
composed of different nations, who were 
all actuated by the same unanimity. What 
lord Bolingbroke had eloquently said of 
the duke of Marlborough, might also be 
said of the duke of Wellington. There was 
no battle he fought which he did not gain ; 
no place he besieged, which he did not 
take; no negociation which he entered 
into, which he did not conclude. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con,, and 
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‘'@ Committee was appointed to attend the 
duke of Wellington with the said Thanks. 


Petition From LONDON RESPECTING 
THE Stave Trapve.| Mr. Wilberforce 
presented a Petition signed by 38,000 in- 
habitants of London, setting forth, 

« That the petitioners have seen, with 
the deepest regret and disappointment, 
that in the recent treaty of peace with 
France no provision has been made for the 
immediate abolition of the African Slave 
Trade, a trade avowedly repugnant toevery 
moral aud religious principle, but that, on 
the contrary, the consequence will be its 
revival on a larger scale and to an indefi- 
nite extent ; and that it appears to the pe- 
titioners, that this revival is attended with 
circumstances of peculiar aggravation ; 
great and populous colonies, in which, 
during the last seven years, the importa- 
tion of Slaves has been :stricly prohibited, 
and has even been made highly penal, 
having been freely ceded to France, not 
only without any stipulation for the conti- 
nuance of that prohibition, but with the 
declared purpose, on the part of that 
country, of commencing a new Slave Trade 
for their supply, and thus a system of 
robbery and murder, which had for many 
years been practically extinct, is now to 
be revived, at the very moment when 
France has been manifestly and singularly 
favoured by Divine Providence; and the 
restoration to that country of the blessings 
and enjoyments of peace is to be the 
signal for bringing all the evils and mi- 
series of a continued warfare on the unof- 
fending inhabitants of the African conti- 
hent; and that the revival of the French 
Slave Trade, and the unconditional resto- 
ration to France’ of her African forts and 
factories, have excited the peculiar regret 
of the petitioners, by disappointing the 
hopes they had been led to indulge, of the 
improvement and civilization of that large 
district in which those possessions are si- 
tuated, and in which, the Slave Trade 
having been nearly suppressed, the conse- 
quent introduction of cultivation and a 
legitimate commerce had begun to make 
some compensation to Africa for the mi- 
series formerly inflicted; and that it ap- 
pears to the petitioners that the fair and 
legitimate commerce with Africa, which, 
since the abolition of the Slave Trade by 
Great Britain, had materially inereased, 
and was rapidly enlarging itself to an ex 
tent which. promised important advantages 
to both countries, is exposed to immediate 
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injury, and to eventual destruction, by the 
revival of that inhuman traffic which for g 
many ages retained that ill-fated coast ina 
state of barbarism and desolation; and 
that the petitioners cannot but lament 
that the recognition in the treaty of the 
radical injustice of the African Slave 
Trade should be followed. by a provision 
for its revival; and, though that provision 
is accompanied by the declaration of ap 
intention to abolish the Trade in Slaves 
after five years, yet they cannot conceal 
from themselves that various and exten. 
sive interests will be created, which, atthe 
end of the specified term, will present new 
and alarming obstacles to the fulfilment of 
the declared intention; and, therefore, 
deeply impressed with the necessity of 
immediately adopting such measures in 
parliament as may be the best calculated 
to prevent all the before-mentioned evils, 
as well as the evasion or infraction of the 
abolition laws of Great Britain, by the 
clandestine importation of slaves from 
the French colonies into our own, or by 
the employment of British capital in this 
nefarious traffic, the petitioners humbly 
pray the House to take the premises into 
their serious consideration, and to adopt 
such measures thereupon as to the House 
in its wisdom may seem meet.”’ 

This Petition, together with twenty 
four on the same subject from various 
parts of the country, were ordered to lie 
on the table. 


Motion For AN ADDRESS RESPECTING 
THE StAvE Trape.}] Mr. Wilberforce rose, 
He said, that in none of the many occa. 
sions during the period of twenty-six 
years, in which he had made different mo 
tions on the subject of the Slave Trade, 
had he ever experienced the sensations he 
felt that night. After having succeeded 
in witnessing the success of the cause 
which he had so long advocated, and 
seeing, as he thought, the character of the 
Slave Trade fixed for ever, by jaw, asa 
crime after the commission of which no 
man durst again shew his face, any more 
than for any. other great offence, he was 
now again compelled to witness the sanc* 
tion of this nation given to this odious 
traffic in the late treaty with France, and 
to contemplate the probability of fts re 
newal, with all its attendant horrors. Ua 
happily, at the moment, when receiving 
the greatest blessings which could fall tos 
nation from on high, the French nation 
had refused to join in the abolition of the 
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Slave Trade, and we had given up their 
colonies to them without securing that 
object. It was not for the purpose of 
calling for any expression of the sense of 
the House on the treaty that he now rose ; 
they had not heard what the advocates of 
that measure had to say for it; they had 
not the papers before them by which it 
might be explained. All that they knew 
was this, that long ago the House saw 
reason to move an address, imploring his 
Majesty to use his endeavours with foreign 
owers, to induce them to join in the abo- 
fision of the Slave Trade. To this Ad- 
dress an answer was returned, that such 
endeavours would be used; but now it 
would seem that they had been used un- 
successfully. In speaking of the negocia- 
tion, he wished to confine the effect of his 
observations to the clause affecting the 
cause of which he had been so long the 
unworthy advocate, He wished to 
strengthen the hands of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and to shew them that the feeling 
throughout the country was the same now 
that it had long been with respect to the 
abolition of the African Slave Trade. The 
more this country had an. opportunity of 
showing what its feelings were, the more 
it would appear that there was but one 
universal sentiment throughout the coun- 
try on the subject. At the present moment, 
after the conclusion of so long a war, and 
when we first began to witness peace, 
when the intoxication of our joy was the 
greater by our having among us our great 
allies whose conduct in so eminent a man- 
ner contributed to the happy termination 
of hostilities ; at a period like this, when 
we could not be supposed to have so much 
time and disposition to attend tothe suffer- 
ings of others, so far as his observations 
had extended, there prevailed but one feel- 
ing of regret and disappointment through- 
out the country, and.a wish that, if it was 
still practicable at the approaching con- 
gress, an effort might be made to save it 
from the disgrace of this sad article. 
Whatever was consistent with the sum 
and substance of the treaty might be yet 
obtained. As there was a considerable 
portion of Africa where the exertions of 
this country had been successful to a con- 
siderable degree, and where a legitimate 
commerce had been introduced sacred 
tom any of the miseries of the Slave 
Trade, he thought that a compact might 
made by. no- means inconsistent with 
the article of the treaty, exempting all 
that part of Africa which was not suffer- 
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ing at present any of the calamities al- 
luded to, from being again plunged into 
them by the renewal of the trade. 

Another part of the motion he intended 
to submit to the House was, to request his 
royal bighness the Pringe Regent in any 
other treaty to be concluded between this 
country and other states, or in any other 
cession of colonies, to secure the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, at least-by the sanc- 
tion of an article in the treaty that it 
should not be carried on by the power to 
whom the cession is made. It'was with 
pleasure that he had to communicate to 
the House that he understood Holland had 
‘agreed to aN immediate and unconditional 
abolition of the Slave Trade. With re- 
gard to Sweden, the conduct of that 
power was not now of such importance as 
it would have been had it retained the 
great island of Guadaloupe ; but Sweden 
had still some small possessions in the 
West Indies, and the accession of every 
power to the abolition was an object not 
to be neglected. Denmark had already 
abolished the trade: but that which before 
rested on her own declarations was now 
secured to us by a solemn treaty. 

When he had just before said, that it 
was with a heavy heart and a feeling of 
the deepest concern that he rose for the 
fulfilment of his duty on this occasion, it 
was chiefly | because, before he knew that 


‘he only had to establish the facts and lay 


down the principles applicable to this 
Trade, and that when he had done so he 
would obtain his final object ; but now he 
could not but with pain reflect, that he was 
opposed not by any arguments or: facts 
arising out of the Trade itself, but by a cir- 
cumstance arising out of the nature of our 
constitution : for when a definitive treaty 
of peace was once sanctioned, there was no 
course left for the country but acquies- 
cence. He could not, therefore, but re- 
gret, that we had not on this occasion had 
an opportunity, as we had had at former 
periods, of first considering the articles in 
a preliminary treaty, reserving the details 
for consideration and arrangement after- 
wards. He regretted that the House had 
not had an opportunity of forming their 
judgment in the first instance on the pre- 
liminary articles ; because, had such been 
the case, he should have felt it to be his 
duty, and the country from one end to the 
other would have joined with him, to in- 
terfere that this article might not- receive: 
the sanction of government, and to say 
that no sacrifice would be refused which 
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could purchase our freedom from this dis- 
grace, and that there was no price which 
we would not have been willing to pay. 
Had this country had an opportunity of 
expressing their feelings, no effort which 
the government could possibly make would 
have been found too great if it freed us 
from this stain. But we had now the 
article irrevocably before us; and all that 
we could now do was to try to get the 
article altered in the approaching con- 
gress. The wretchedness and misery 
which were proved to belong to this Trade 
were now universally allowed. It was 
truly said by a right bon. friend of his, 
now no more, that the Slave "Trade was 
the greatest practical evil which ever 
existed ; but the amount of the evil could 
not be estimated by the number of indi- 
viduals carried into perpetual bondage, to 
the hundred thousand persons and upwards 
carried into a slavery for them and their 
posterity for ever; the greatest evil was 
the way in which these individuals were 
obtained, diffused misery throughout the 
great continent from which they were 
taken, and which was thus kept in a state 
of irreclaimable barbarism and devasta- 
tion. 

He expressed his regret that information 


upon this subject had not been more ge- 
nerally diffueed through France, which 
would doubtless have excited a feeling 
among her inhabitants that would have 
made the government of that country 
ashamed of insisting upon the insertion of 


the objectionable article. The great evil 
originated with ourselves, and was to be 
attributed to the delays which intervened 
between the period when the question was 
first introduced into parliament and the 
final accomplishment of the abolition. 
The real causes for thisdilatoriness France 
had never contemplated : in justice to our- 
selves it.must be allowed, that the situa- 
tion of Great Britain at that time, and of 
France now, were very different; we had 
an extensive marine, flourishing manufac- 
tares, involving a capital of many millions, 
and avast commerce, the amount of the ex- 
ports and imports of which was nine or ten 
maillions. It was at that time urged, that ali 
these sources of wealth would be greatl 

injured, but the result had satisfied the 
bitterest enemies of abolition, and it was 
now confessed that our interests had been 
promoted by that measure. Of this ex- 
perience, purchased at our own risk, France 
might have made use; she might have 
learnt that to her, with no capital em- 
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barked in the trade or depénding upon it, 
it would have produced no detriment, but 
acting upen a different principle it was 
greatly to be feared, that when she should 
have involved herself in this traffic, andem- 
barked great sums, and mighty interests, 
at the end of five years she would be able 
to use the plea of necessity, of which at 
present she could not avail herself. Colo. 
nies of great value and magnitude were 
now restored to her unconditionally; 
St. Domingo would in itself be an im. 
mense vortex of human calamity; the 
cultivation of that island might be carried 
to any extent, and on a moderate calcu- 
lation it might be estimated, that for that 
island only, during the five years stipu- 
lated, the happiness and the lives of 
500,000 human beings would be sacti- 
ficed. This statement made the blood run 
cold, but it by no means was equal to the 
extent of the evil; it might be computed 
that in the whole, no fewer than between 
two and three millions of our fellow-crea- 
tures would be torn from their homes, and 
annihilated for. the supply of the colonies 
just ceded to France, and the evils that 
Africa would suffer, could not be remedied 
by the exertions of benevolence during 
the space of two or three centuries. Was 
this a prospect that could be beheld with- 
out horror? 

It had not been his intention to express 
any opinion upon the conduct of the ne- | 
gociators of this treaty, but in vindication 
of his own principles, he felt it necessary 
to say, that no considerations, however 
weighty, could have induced him to give 
up any settlements to the enemy that were 
to be cultivated in a way so abhorrent to 
humanity, Yetat the same time it was 
but giving due credit to government to 
say, that on all occasions, when this sub- 
ject had been discussed, they had warmly 
condemned the traffic, or when any assist 
ance was required to execute the law, they 
had been most willing to afford it. He 
could not avoid apprehending that this 
topic was not introduced at so early 4 
period, as its importance merited; tb 
ought to have been made a question of the 
earliest deliberation, when the first} meft- 
tion was made of the conquests we were 10 
cede to France; we ought to have said 
plainly, that we were willing to make 
these great sacrifices gratuitously, only 
qualified by one condition, that the Slate 
‘Trade should be abolished. At that time, 
however, the matter was unfortunately 
never contemplated, and the utmost, he 
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feared, we. could hope under the present 
circumstances was, that at the end of five 
years, France would join with the other 
powers of Europe in the general condem- 
nation of this Trade. But England ought 
even now to lift up her voice, if possible, 
to persuade France to resign the contract, 
and to procure the assistance of foreign 
nations, in endeavouring to produce this 
resignation. France ought to be told, and 
to be shewn, that her own interest required 
that the Trade should be abandoned, that 
even the stability of the ynion at present 
existing, might be affected by her com- 
pliance or refusal. If she could not be 
prevailed upon to consent to immediate 
abolition, or to shorten the period at the 
end of which she would abolish it, she 
might surely be ‘induced to prevent the 
miseries formerly existing, from being in- 
troduced with double horror into those 
parts of Africa, where some of the arts and 
comforts of civilization had been intro- 
duced, and legitimate commerce had been 
established. It would, indeed, be a most 
melancholy reflection to those who have 
been benevolently engaged in producing 
happiness, the result of knowledge, and 
in giving the natives a taste for domestic 
comfort and tranquillity, to find that they 
had not been usefully engaged, but mise- 
rably misapplying their time in aggra.- 
vating the calamities the unhappy natives 
would endure when the Trade was revived, 
and internal commotion and bloodshed 
again visited them. 

At the time the treaty arrived in Lon- 
don, the grief with which he read the ar- 
ticle in question, was greatly augmented 
by the receipt of a letter from Sierra 
Leone, announcing the fact, under any 
other circumstances most gratifying, that 
the last slave factory, about 100 miles in 
the interior, had been abolished. This 
was the completion of an important under- 
taking, by which a district of about 8 or 
900 miles of coast had been freed from the 
depredations of human hunters. 

All these efforts were now defeated, and 
misery would be reinstated on her throne, 
surrounded by all her ministering calami- 
ties. Now the natives would experience 
the horrible reverse—fathers would be 
torn from their wives and families, and the 
dear domestic ties, which civilization had 
woven, would be broken and destroyed. 

One great object of the Address’ he 
should propose, would be to secure the 
enjoyment of ‘the promised benefit at the 
expiration of the term limited by Franee. 

( VOL. XXVIII. ) 
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He was not one of those who thought the 
recognition of the injustice of the traffic 
by France a matter of slight importance ; 
but it would be well to procure from her, 
or to induce her to take from herself, se- 
curities against human weakness, to guard 
her against being seduced into a continu- 
ance of the Trade. He wished it to be 
made a public law of Europe, to which all 
the powers should give their sanction, and 
obedience to which all would guarantee, 
that at the end of five years no traffic in 
human beings should be allowed. Origi- 
nally, he had in the Address prayed that 
an offence against this general law should 
be declared piracy, but he had altered it, 
when he reflected that Great Britain was 
for five years conniving at a crime which 
deserved so vile a name. In the mean 
time, until the five years were elapsed, his 
best hopes, (though they were neither 
comfortable nor sanguine) rested upon the 
diffusion, especially in France, of the 
knowledge we had acquired. All the 
other powers of Europe were favourable 
to abolition, and they would, he hoped, 
join in endeavouring to accomplish a pur- 
pose so meritorious. The grief he felt at 
this article was the more poignant, when 
he recurred to the period at which it was 
introduced : at that time all Europe, with 
one voice, was returning thanks to God for 
its deliverance from slavery: France had 
just risen from the weight of an iron des- 
potism, and yet, with the concurrence of 
this country, her first act was to direct this 
tide of misery to a quarter of the globe 
where it would introduce calamities, com- 
pared with which the horrors of European 
wars were but as the tranquil blessings of 
continual peace: it was a trade which 
poisoned all the charities of private life, 
which, even in the midst ‘of our own hos- 
tilities, were respected ; a glorious exam- 
ple of which was displayed by the*hero 
whose praise this night the House had ce- 
lebrated, who had united the courage of a 
soldier to the benevolence of a Christian. 
He admitted that the case was not now 
so desperate as if we had determined our- 
selves to renew the Trade. God forbid it 
should ever come to that! But the offence 
could not be considered as light, when we 
gave to France the colonies we had con- 
uered, that she might people them with: 
thie wretched exiles from Africa. As a 
matter of policy, some individuals, con- 
nected with the Weag@india trade, might 
thittk thas thev si be sefiously in- 
jnred by whe hotiop@""4:.ct Franee would 
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acquite. They had consented formerly, 
for the general benefit, to submit their 
opinions and to abolish the Slave Trade: 
but they did it under an implied contract 
that supposed benefits, of which they were 
deprived, should not be enjoyed by others. 
The grand object in view was to mitigate 
evils that could not, in all probability, now 
be prevented; but he was not without a 
faint hope that France, when she found 
that it was her interest, would consent to 
an immediate abolition. If not, the period 
during which the Trade was allowed, might 
be shortened, or at least France might. be 
induced to join a compact, that would be 
acceded to by the rest of Europe, to de- 
clare it a high erime to be engaged in this 
traffic: the voice of humanity, justice, and 
religion called for such a determination. 
When the. heads of all those now living 
were laid low, and the facts. that now ex- 
cited such powerful feelings, were related 
by the pen of the cold, impartial historian ; 
when it was seen that an/opportunity like 
the present had been lost, that the first act 
of the restored king of France was the 
restoration of a trade in slavery and blood, 
what would be the estimate formed of the 
exertions this‘country had employed, or 
of the effect they had produced upon a 


nation under such weighty obligations? 
Surely, no very high opinion could be 
indulged either of British influence or of 


French gratitude. Mr. Wilberforce could 
not avoid indulging a hope, that those 
principles of justice and humanity which 
actuated all the rest of Europe, would 
have some influence upon France, and that 
she would see the policy of adhering to 
those principles which bound the civilised 
world in one harmonious compact, and 
which were the main support and security 
of independent states, The hon. gentle- 
man concluded by moving, 

«« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
representing to his Royal Highness, That, 
while we learn with great satisfaction the 
successful exertions of his Royal Highness 
in obtaining the consent of the govern- 
ment of Sweden, and still more that of 
Holland, to an immediate and unqualified 
abolition of the Slave Trade, we are bound 
in duty to express the deep regret of this 
House, that the late umanimous Address 
of this House, praying his Royal Highness 
to interpose his good offices to obtain a 
convention of the powers of Europe for 


the immediate and universal abolition of. 
the African Slave Trade, to which Address. 
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bis Royal Highness was pleased to returp 
so gracious an answer, has failed to 
duce those consequences which this Honsge 


andthe country had most anxiously and 


with confidence anticipated : 

« That the objects to the attainment of 
which that Address was directed, do, ip 
the opinion of this House, so deeply affect 
the best interests of Europe, and the hap. 
piness and civilization of Africa, as to 
render it our imperious duty again to pness 
them on the attention, of his Royal High 
ness : 

“ That although the government of 
France, whether from the effect of partial 
and. colonial interests, or from. not being 
sufficiently aware of the enormities attend, 
ant on the Slave Trade, have not agreed 
to a stipulation for the immediate abolition 
of it, yet that the consent of that gover. 
ment to abolish the Trade in five years, and 
to unite its efforts with those of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, at the approaching Con 
gress, to induce all the powers of Chris 
tendom to decree its abolition, so thatit 
shall cease universally at that. time, .toge 
ther with the disposition the Fren¢h 
government is supposed to have manifested, 
to. subject their own Slave Trade to. some 
restrictions during the intervening period; 
above all, that’ government’s distinct and 
unequivocal recognition of the radical in- 
justice of the traffic in Slaves, induce the 
House to entertain a confident hope, that 
farther stipulations, with a view. to the 
abolition or limitation of the Slave. Trade, 
may. be obtained at the approaching Con- 

ress : 

« That, independent of the unspeakable 
evils to Africa which must arise from the 
permission of this nefarious traffic on the 
most extended scale for a further. term of 
‘five years, and of the increased induce 
ments for carrying it on.which will. then 
exist, itis obvious that new and formidable 
obstacles to the execution of our own laws 
against the Slave Trade must be created, 
that occasions of differences. with, thos 
powers will be multiplied, that the evils 
and miseries produced in Africa, from.the 
multitudes of ‘human beings obtained. by 
fraud. or by violence being forcibly, 
dragged into perpetual slavery in a foreigh 
land, must be. most lamentable and, ex 
tensive; but they will be. particularly, 
afflicting in those parts with which, his 
Majesty’s dominions have of late had.the 

reatest. intercouse, because the restora. 
‘tion of the French settlements and. theif, 
‘dependencies, with the right of an,untes 
| 
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strained Slave Trade, must subject those 
ulous and extensive districts where, 
by the laudable exertions of Great Britain, 
eaceful industry and social happiness 
bees been in some measure produced, toa 
renewal. of the miseries inseparable from 
this odious traffic: the colony of Sierra 
Leone, also, whence European knowledge, 
the blessings of order, and the arts of 
peace, have begun to diffuse themselves 
through the neighbouring country, will be 
deprived of its beneficial influence, and 
even be exposed to imminent danger of 
ruin. 
. © That, with a direct view to the con- 
siderations and points above-stated, this 
House humbly, but most earnestly, im- 
plores his Royal Highness to endeavour to 
obtain, if possible, from the government 
of France some diminution of the term 
permitted to the Slave Trade, but, in any 


case, its restriction at least within certain. 


limits, and its total exclasion from the 
parts of Africa where the exertions of 
Great’ Britain have already succeeded in 
suppressing the trade, that the inhabitants 
of those regions may be left in the enjoy- 
ment of that exemption from its ravages, 
which they have se recently and so hap- 
pily obtained. 

“That this House feels most deeply 
anxious that no exertion should be omitted 
in the approaching Congress, to procure a 
final and universal extinction of the Slave 
Trade, because it conceives that no oppor- 
tunity can ever again be expected to occur 
60 favourable, for effacing from the cha- 
racter of Europe its most opprobrious stain, 
or for delivering the unoffending, but much 
injured, inhabitants of Africa from the 
heaviest of all. possible calamities, from 
intestine war, excited too often by the 
basest avarice, and the fiercest passions 
raging without intermission, and produc- 
tive only of unmixed evil, and of invin- 
cible and interminable barbarism, and from 
practices which, having been exposed to 
the public eye, have induced the legis- 
lature to class Slave Traders among the 
vilest of criminals. 

“ That, to produce a universal con- 
demnation of this murderous system, dis- 
played as its horrors now are to the view 
of mankind, it appears to be only neces- 
sary to appeal to those feelings which 
must exist in every mind capable of re- 
flection, and not steeled against the claims 
of humanity and justice: that as this 
system insults and outrages those sacred 
aod: fandamental principles which are 
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common to every sect and denomination 
of Christians, it cannot be doubted that 
every Christian state is required to take 
partin itscondemnation ; those who have 
participated in its guilt being bound to 
abandon and to reprobate it; while none 
who enjoy the privilege of innocence are 
thereby either deprived of the right, or 
exempted from the obligation, of joining 
in the sentence. 

« That this House, therefore, again ex- 
pressing its profound regret that more has 
not been accomplished in this great work, 
and convinced that, by the endeavours of 
his Royal Highness, exerted with renewed 
energy, much may still be effected in the- 
appointed Congress, humbly, but most 
urgently, entreats his Royal Highness, that 
the most strenuous exertions be there made, 
on the part of this country, to obtain, as 
far as may be possible, the objects which 
have been specified, and that all proper 
means may be used for urging on the 
assembled powers theduty, the expediency, 
and the lasting glory of promulgating to 
all the world, as the judgement of the 
states of Europe, a general and solemn 
engagement, under the most binding and 
effectual sanctions, that this traffic, the 
foul and formidable enemy of the happi- 
ness and civilization of Africa, will at a 
definite and fixed period, certainly not 
more distant than five years, be abolished 
utterly and for ever.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he concurred cor- 
dially and warmly in all the sentiments 
expressed by his hon. friend, with respect 
to the Slave Trade itself, and the propriety 
of such an Address‘as that now proposed. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that he 
regretted as deeply as any man could, 
that the views of France required such an 
arrangement as that which had been 
made: he should, however, have been 
better pleased, if this discussion had been 
reserved, until the time for taking the 
Treaty into consideration; and then, he 
trusted, he should have been able to shew 
that the government had performed its 
duty, even to the interests of this question, 
The hon. gentleman thought the discus- 
sion upon the subject would have been 
more profitable, if preliminaries had been 
first agreed upon, and then submitted to 
the House for consideration. The pre- 
liminaries, however, though they only 
went into all the great andJeading interests 
of the parties, were as binding as the De- 
finitive Treaty—so that, in either case, the 
House would be bound in the same way. 
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The question now was, whether, as the 
Treaty stood, any advantage had been 
gained ? Theonly thing which the Address 
of that House to his Royal Highness re- 
quired, was, that he would exert his influ- 
ence for the abolition of the Trade, but 
surely it did not mean to impose upon 
government the accomplishment of what 
did not depend upon them. Nothing 
done on the part of France, either on 
former occasions or on the present, could 
lead this country to suppose that she would 
comply with the wishes of our government 
in this respect, or that we should make 
the abolition of the Slave Trade a sine qua 
‘non in the negociation for a peace. What 
he was about to say upon the subject now 
did not come from him as an individual. 
If France could not be persuaded to act in 
the manner desired, she could not be com- 
pelled to it, nor was it to be expected that 
she should be taught morality at the point 
of the bayonet. For the conduct pursued 
towards her in the late Treaty upon this 
subject, there were precedents to be found 
in former governments. In the negocia- 
tions carried on in the time of Mr. Fox, 
who from his zealous support of the measure, 
might be supposed inclined, if any was to 
make it a sine qua non of negociation, he 


shewed a disposition at first to require, 
that if France received back her colonial 
possessions, the Slave Trade should not be 


carried on by her.: The answer of M. 
Talleyrand, so early as the 9th of July, 
was, that the emperor would discuss that 
subject when the more important points 
were settled. On the 24th of July follow- 
ing, the communication made to Mr. Fox, 
by general Clarke, was, that the emperor 
would consider the subject of the abolition 
when the Treaty was signed. Notwith- 
standing such communications, the nego- 
ciation went on. This did not shew any 
want of zeal in the cause on the part of 
Mr. Fox, and as little was it made a sub- 
ject of reproach to him. In the Treaty 
with the Court of the Brazils, made by the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning), be- 
low him, it was only stipulated that the 
abolition should be prospective, and as 
little was that made a subject of reproach, 
even by the hon. mover of the present 
Address himself. This which was a mere 
question of morality, was never made the 
criterion whether they should or should 
not keep up the relations of amity with 
foreign powers. The government, as in 
the present instance, might have endea- 
Youred to influence foreign powers for the 
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removal of this traffic, but they never had 


shewed a disposition to make it a cause of 
war. 

He was glad to perceive that. his hon, 
friend was not disposed to undervalue the 
stipulation in favour of the cause. If the 
government of France had been'told that 
her colonies would not be returned but op 
the condition of not carrying on this Trade, 
he was certain she would not have. ac 
cepted them. This was the spirit in which 
that great nation determined to act, and 
this was the language held out by her t 
Mr. Fox. His hon. friend had no reasog 
to indulge in that gloomy state of mind, 
particularly as the principle was adopted 
by the French government. It was not, 
he contended, consistent with the progres 
of the human mind to adopt valuable 
truths at once. It took a considerable 
length of time before the abolition of the 
Trade. was adopted, even in this country of 
liberality ; and other countries could not 
be blamed for not adopting it immedi. 
ately, particularly when it was proposed 
to them in the shape of a dictum. How 
ever high the hon. gentleman’s mind might 
be upon the subject, and however disposed 
he and the nation might be to make se 
crifices for it, he could assure him that 
such was not the impression in ‘France, 
and that even among the better classes of 
people there, the government here did not 
get full credit for their motives of acting 
on this question. The motives were not 
there thought to arise from benevolence, 
but from a wish to impose fetters on French 
colonies, and injure their commerce ; and 
if it was made a question of power, he 
was convinced that interest would be sup- 
posed to have a share in it. If this coun- 
try retained the colonies, unless upon the 
condition of abolition, it would be said we 
retained them for commercial views, and 
that it was only a pretence for keeping up 
the war, aad retaining possession of those 
settlements. Would it have been right, 
by insisting upon the abolition as a sine 
qua non, to dissolve a union which had 
saved the world? He had no hesitation in 
saying that they gained what they did 
upon the subject by not mixing it with 
the question of colonial cession. If the 
correspondence with the different powers, 
relative to this part of the Treaty, were 
prodaced, he had no doubt but it would 
prove that the government had perfo 
their duty ; but at present he should feel 
it his duty to resist the correspondence. 
What had been done was undervalued} 
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what remained undone. was rated too 
highly. Sweden had shewed every dis- 

osition to concur in the abolition, and so 
did Denmark. 

His lordship then proceeded to observe, 
that, in the present state of things, France 
was, perhaps, that very country, in which 
his hon. friend would be least. justified in 
expecting a sudden change of system, with 
reference to the Slave Trade; for it was 
most notorious, that the dreadful tyranny 
by which France had been so long op- 
pressed, and which was now happily ter- 
minated, had precluded the people from 
that knowledge and information, with re- 
ference to political events, which existed 
in almost every other state. In the inter- 
nal parts of France the inhabitants were 
absolutely ignorant that the Slave Trade 
was abolished in the British colonies. 
There was no part of Europe, he believed, 
in which such profound ignorance pre- 
vailed as in France. His hon. friend 
seemed to regret that the colonies had 
been restored without a specific stipulation 
for the abandonment of this Trade. Now 
he (lord Castlereagh) knew the impossibi- 
lity of procuring any such stipulation. He 
was told by the French ministers them- 
selves, that, if they took back the colo- 


nies, without the right being allowed to 
carry on the trade in slaves, the feeling of 
the French people would be, that peace 
had been made for the. purpose of having 
their colonies restored, but that they had 
recovered them in a-way extremely dis- 


graceful to the nation. He conceived 
that they were not ‘now placed in a situa- 
tion to do more good on the subject, than 
if a formal stipulation, of the nature al- 
luded te by his hon. friend, had been en- 
tered into. - He was convinced, that the 
Trade would ultimately be abandoned by 
France ; and if it were at all carried on, it 
would be’ on the principle, that, after a 
certain period, it would be abolished. + 
Surely, his hon. friend would permit him 
to suggest, that if a stipulation to. put an 
end to the Trade, at the expiration of five 
years, were not available, as little available 
would be a contract to abolish it imme- 
diately ! - 

He could assure the House, that every 
endeavour was made,, as long as a pros- 
pect of success remained, to have this 
traffic destroyed. When it was found that 
could not be completely effected, an effort 
was made to restrict its existence to three, 
instead of five years ; when that failed, it 
Was attempted to procure a stipulation to 
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prevent the Trade being introduced on that 
part of the African continent to which his 
hon. friend had alluded. » But this could 
not be effected. What, then, was done? 
The present Article was agreed to—the 
French ministers declaring, that, being 
masters of the question themselves, the 
French government would, as a voluntary 
act of their own, put down the Trade at the 
end of five years—atid were determined to 
assist Great Britain in procuring the prin- 
ciple to be recognised as the general law 
of Europe. They did, however, stand on 
this principle, which could not be mis- 
taken, that they would be masters of ‘the 
question themselves—at liberty: to act on 
the decision of their own judgmeut—and — 
determined not to obey the dictation of 
any other power. It was on this general 
ground of reasoning, that the French 
ministers shewed the strongest objection 
against any proposition which would seem 
to deprive them of a perfect jurisdiction 
over the question—such a deprivation, 
they conceived, would lower them in the 
estimation of the people, and weaken their 
hands on other points, of very great im- 
portance. But, when they made this de- 
claration, they gave him(lord Castlereagh) 
official assuratice, that they were ready to 
adopt the principle of abolition as'soon as 
possible. He was ready to admit, that Gua- 
daloupe and Martinique being permitted to 
be points of depot, did, to a certain degree, 
increase the probability of an illicit trade 
being carried on from those islands with 
our colonies. But if France had even con- 
sented to abolish the Trade, the number of 
depots which would have otherwise existed, 
was sufficiently numerous for the illegal 
introduction of slaves into the islands be- 
longing to Great Britain. From the Ha+ 
vannah and Porto Rico, the possessions of 
Spain, slaves might very easily find their 
Way into our colonies. 
He hoped that gentlemen would not 
encourage a disposition to under-rate every 
thing that had been done, and to magnify 
the importance of that which could not be 
effected. .He thought the influence and 
example of France were invaluable, as 
they operated with respect to this ques- 
tion. France was not the: only power 
whose colonial importance made the Slave 
Trade a question of interest. Spain and 
Portugal were also connected with it; and 
he thought his hon. friend was wrong in 
dashing from his lip the cup of enjoyment, 
by indulging the supposition, that if a 
final regulation had been made with France 
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to abandon the traffic, it must necessarily 
have been abolished. Even if such a re- 
gulation had been agreed to, great and 
substantial difficulties would still have re- 
mained. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
were ready to assist in effecting this most 
desirable object, and he believed France 
was most sincere in her wish to abolish 
the Trade. Much surely had been gained ; 
and it was a great matter, when gentlemen 
recollected, that the negociation ended in 
mutual respect and confidence, instead of 
terminating in anger and dissatisfaction. 
Now, if France had taken back her colo- 
nies on a principle which she felt disho- 
nourable to her character as a nation, it 
must have led to eternal disputes; and 
his hon. friend must be perfectly acquaint- 


ed with the advantage to be derived from | 


entering into explanations with a friendly 
rather than an adverse power. Instead of 
shutting their eyes to the difficulties which 
opposed themselves to the abolition of this 
system, they ought boldly to examine 
them; and he felt that he should be de- 
ceiving the House, if he said, that they 
were to expect to find either in Spain or 
in Portugal the existence of that feeling 
on the subject of the Slave Trade, which 
he stated France to possess. With respect 


to the two former powers, their Colonial 
interests were so deeply concerned in the 
Trade, that the mother country was not 
fairly able to master the question. This 
arose from the extent of foreign posses- 
sions, and from the long continuance of 


the system. If, therefore, the question 
were settled with regard to France, the 
great difficulties would remain with re- 
spect to the courts of Spain and Portugal. 
Now, though he did not despair of sue- 
ceeding even with them—yet surely it 
would not be asserted that the difficulties 
which they had to overcome were trifling. 
If the Treaty with France had been as per-. 
fect as his hon. friend could have wished, 
with respect to the Slave Trade, still, even 
in that state of things, much would have 
been left to do, with reference to the 
ers which he had mentioned. 

From all these considerations, his lord- 
ship hoped the House would be disposed 
to believe that his Majesty’s government 
would not lay themselves open to a re- 
proach from parliament, for having neg- 
lected to procure the full recognition of a 
principle, which would be so highly gra- 
tifying to the country. They had done 
all they possibly could on the subject, and 
if he had thought that he could have 
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pushed the prineiple farther than he hed 
done, with success, in the then state of the 
public mind in France, he certainly would 
have used his utmost exertions for that 
purpose. But, as he felt that it would 
tend to dissolve that confederacy, to which 
ome owed its liberties, if they stuck 
out for that which others powers woul 
Not support this country in accomplishi 
he was satisfied that they had acted mos 
discretely in the cause which they were 
appointed to manage, by proceeding as 
they had done—they had procured a de. 
claration from France that she would, a 
the expiration of five years, put an end to 
this Trade-—and, he believed, the interests 
of humanity could not be placed in better 
hands than those of the monarch of that 
country, whose benevolent mind would 
take every possible opportunity to for 
ward the cause for the success of which 
his hon. friend felt such a laudabable 
anxiety. 

On the grounds he had already stated, 
he had no hesitation in agreeing to the 
Address. He conceived that it would 
assist the cause of abolition, by shewing 
to the world the continued determination 
of the government and parliament of this 
country never to abandon a measure to 
which they were solemnly pledged, and 
which they would support by every 
means, consistent with the peace and good 
order of the world: He trusted the House 
would give his Majesty’s government credit 
for the exertions they had made, and 
which they intended to make. Anxious 
as they were for the adoption of the prin 
ciple contended for by his hon. friend, 
they did not think it right to force it upon 
other nations, at the expence of their 
honour, and of the tranquillity of the 
world. Morals.were never well taught 
by the sword ; their dissemination might 
sometimes be made a pretext for ambition, 
but the real object could not be long cone 
cealed ; and it was to the light of expe 
rience, to the promulgation of wisdom, 
and not to the exercise of violence, or the 
influence of war, that they could look 
with any: prospect of success, for the abo» 
lition of the Slave Trade. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that he could not ad- 
mit the proposition which the noble lord 
seemed anxious to press upon the attel+ 
tion of the House, that the abolition of the 
Slave Trade would involve a question 
war or peace with France; and as to the 
allusions of the noble lord to the conduct 
of Mr. Fox with. respect to the Slave 
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Trade, he thought it would be rather dif- 
ficult to shew that Ms. Fox could assume 
the tone and language towards France, 
which the present administration was en- 
titled to use, because at the time Mr, Fox 
treated with the French government, Eng- 
land herself had not abolished. the Slave 
Trade. It would have been singular, in- 
deed, if we had demanded of another na- 
tion to abolish that traffic, while we con- 
tinued it ourselves. He understood. from 
the noble lord, that Russia, Austria and 
Prussia were not disposed to continue the 
war with a view to. promote the: abolition 
of the Slave Trade, although anxious for 
the attainment of that measure, and it was 
observed by. the noble lord, that we had 
not the power of interposing, with. effect, 
to influence the decision of the French 
government upon-this subject. But what 
was the situation.of France, at the period 
of the noble lord’s negociation with the 
French government? Its capital 'was.in the 
possession of the allied army, and the 
French force was. dispersed, Was the 
noble lord, then, entitled. to assume, that 
theimportant object, to which the Address 
referred, was unattainable under such cir- 
cumstances without. persevering in the. 
war, especially if the French government 
were, as the noble lord stated, friendly to 
the abolition? Surely, if in such.a situa- 
tion it. was found. impossible to obtain the 
acquiescence of France in the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, the difficulties. which the 
noble lord. alluded to, with respect to the 
disposition. of Spain and Portugal upon 
thissubject, must be absolutely insupera- 
ble, and the more so in consequence of the 
example afforded by the Article under.con- 
sideration.. What, then, was the prospect 
which the friends of humanity: had to.con- 
template? The French government was, 
as. the noble lord stated, sincerely dis- 
posed towards the. abolition.of. this odious: 
taffic;. and as. a. proof of its sincerity, 
the noble lord. dwelt. upon. its. agreement 
to. put. an. end to. it in five years. But 
what assurance had the House that France 
Would abolish the. Trade within that. pe-{ 
tiod? If the French nation were so un- 
willing, as. the noble lord stated, to give 
up the Slave Trade at present, how could 
the House calculate that that nation-would 
be. ready to. abandon it, after.it: hadem- 
barked. its. capital, and. derived a profit 
from. the. pursuit of it? But what evils. 
must result.from.the prosecution of such 
an undertaking! It must produce incal- 
culable ravages. in Africa, a. great part of 
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the population of which must be swept 
away, to gratify a base thirst of gain. In 
his judgment, the Article under considera~ 
tion might be said to tend rather to the 
establishment than to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. But the noble lord had said, 
that no other terms could be obtained from: 
the French government. For this, how- 
ever, the House had no other evidence 
than the assertion of the noble lord who 
had conducted. the negociation; and al- 
though he was: as willing as any man to 
treat the word of the noble lord with all 
due deference, he could not think asser- 
tion conclusive in this instance; for that 
assertion might rest solely upon his own 
inference, a judgment which might be 
completely erroneous. For himself he 
had no hesitation in declaring, that he felt 
it impossible te believe, that with all the 
French colonies in our possession, and 
under all the circumstances he had al- 
ready stated, the French government 
would not have assented to the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, if language sufficient~ 
ly firm had been held to it upon that sub- 
ject. The noble lord had. said, that the 


‘French people were not traly apprised 


that the Slave Trade had yet. been abos 
lished in thisccountry. But was it possibile 
thatthe French’ merchants, that any: par- 
ties interested, could be ignorant of the 
important circumstance? If so,.was the 
removal of that ignorance likely to be ac- 
companied by a removal of the disposition 
of the French: merchants 'to prosecute this 
detestable traffic? As to the noble lord’s 
assertion respecting the disposition of the 
Swedish government to abolish the Slave: 
Trade, he could not consider the surrender 
of. Guadaloupe as- any very strong symp- 
tom of the sincerity of such a dispusition ; 
and. this remark applied to the party. who 
proposed, as well as to the party who 
acceded to the surrender. Recurring: to 
the noble lords’s question, whether we 
should go to war to enforce the: abolition 
of the Slave Trade by France, he begged 
to observe, that the case was very different 
whether we should commence war for 
such an object, from that. of insisting at 
the termination of a war, that’ a nation, 
circumstanced as France was, should agree 
to.it; and he would. ask, whether the no- 
ble lord could really think that, at the end 
of. five years, it would be less. difficult to 
procure the acquiescence of France in the 
abolition of. the Slave Trade than: it was 
at present, or than it was at the negocia~- 
tion of the Treaty under discussion? He 
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would also ask whether, if France should 
refuse to acquiesce at the end of five years, 
it was intended to go to war in order to 
enforce her observance of the Treaty, and 
if so, whether war was then likely to be 
so effective or less inconvenient than the 
prosecution of the war for such an im- 
portant object, under existing or recent 
circumstances? But while he put this 
question, he would protest against the 
supposition that our government was re- 
duced to the necessity of conceding to 
the will of the French government, or pro- 
secuting the war, for his conclusion was 
quite the reverse. He firmly believed we 
might have retained the colonies, and he 
was convinced that ministers ought to 
have insisted upon their retention, rather 
than have surrendered them upon such 
terms as made this country a party in 
the guilt of continuing the Slave Trade. 
What mischiefs were likely to result from 
this continuance, he thought it impossible 
te contemplate without horror. From our 
own experience, from the evidence laid 
before parliament respecting this abomina- 
ble Trade, there was, indeed, but too much 
reason to apprehend that its continuance 
for five years by France would serve to 
inflict wounds upon Africa, from which 
that unhappy country could not recover 
for 200 years. It had been stated that, 
from the nature of our constitution, parlia- 
ment could not refuse its assent to any 
definitive treaty. On this he would agree 
as a general, but by no means as an uni- 
versal proposition. For who could con- 
tract that this nation should stand pledged 
to the perpetration of crime—that it should 
engage to participate for five years in do- 
ing that which was wicked, and contrary 
to all the fundamental principles of mo- 
rality? With respect to the Address, al- 
though he thought it could produce very 
little, if any advantage, yet fully believ- 
ing it the fruit of good intention, it should 
have his concurrence. 

Lord Ebrington agreed to the motion, 
and expressed himself much dissatisfied 
with the stipulation to which this country 
had been made a party. 

Mr. Mackenzie looked upon the Treaty as 
intended to continue, and not to ‘abolish, 
the Trade; for it was entered into with a 
nation, that, for many years, was deprived 
of its colonies, and therefore, could have 
no capital embarked in the traffic. If 
France was unwilling to give up the Trade- 
at the present moment, how would ‘she 





feel five years hence, when her commerce 
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was renovated and her mercantile great. 
ness restored? It was afi extraordina 
way, he thought, to destroy this nefarious 
Trade, by telling France to engage in it 
for five years—a period, in which he had 
no doubt, whole ages of crime would be 
compressed, He hoped, at all events, that 
at the expiration of the five years, an end 
would be put to this abominable system, 
and that France would not be allowed to 
have more-than her “ pound of flesh,”’ 
Mr. Barham said, he would rather give 
the Article back to France, and let no sii- 
pulation be entered into on the subject, 
than make this country, as she had been 
made, a party to this execrable traffic, 
The contract, he contended, was not ‘legi. 
timate: it was not a case where a posses 
sion was to be ceded, or where a pecuniary 
grant was to be made; it was an article 
entered into, to authorise the commission 
of a crime. It had often been denomi- 
nated a crime in that House, and it might 
have occurred to those who put their hands 
to the Treaty, that they were binding the 
sovereign and the country to the commis 
sion of a gross injustice. This stipulation 
rendered crimes more immediate and more 
extensive ; because, but for this Article, it 
was highly probable that the Trade wonld 
have remained dormant for some time; 
but it acted as a proclamation to all whom 
it might concern, that now was their time, 
or never. ‘Aftera variety of strong and 
pertinent observations, on the barbarity 
of the trade in human blood, the hon. gen 
tleman summed-up his objections to the 
stipulation, under three heads: Ist, Bee 
cause it made this country a partaker in 
crime: 2dly, Because it rendered the Slave 
Trade immediate, which it would not 
otherwise have been: and, 3dly, Becauseit 
would make those engaged in it infinitely 
more active, than, under other circum- 
stances, they would have found necessary, 
and afforded a strong probability that the 
Trade would never be abolished. He then 
moved, as an Amendment to that part of 
the original motion in which the Prince 


Regent-is humbly implored to obtain from 
‘the government of France, “ some diminu- 


tion” of the term for which she is allowed 


to exercise this traffic, “ That an imme 


diate renunciation of the Slave Trade may 
be effected, in return for any cession, con 
sistent with the honour of this countrys 
which may be agreed on by his Majesty 
government, with the concurrence of his 
Majesty’s allies; and if such renunciation 
be found unattainable, that efforts might 
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be made to obtain every possible diminu- 
tion of the term specified in the Treaty.” 


Mr. G. Philips rose, and spoke nearly as 
follows :— 


Mr. Speaker; I should be sorry, Sir, 
to protract a debate which so many gentle- 
men seem desirous to close; but I hope 
that the House will excuse my unwilling- 
ness to give a silent vote on a subject in 
which I have felt a deep and uninterrupted 
interest, since the time when the writings 
of Mr. Granville Sharp and Mr. Clarkson 
drew general attention to it down to the 
present moment. Whoever, Sir, has at- 
tended to the history of the abolition of 
the British Slave Trade, must have had 
this reflection forced upon him: that, not- 
withstanding the unexampled industry 
used to communicate information on the 


subject among all ranks and descriptions 


of people; notwithstanding the eloquent 
and unanswerable arguments by which 
the necessity of the measure was enforced 
in both Houses of Parliament; notwith. 
standing the numerous petitions heaped, 
year after year, on your table, and the 
almost unanimous expression of the public 
abhorrence of that traffic; the British 
Slave Trade could not be abolished till an 
administration, acting from the pure and 
honest motives which they professed, 
brought all their official influence to bear 
on the question, and did that great act of 
justice and humanity which no preceding 
administration had the virtue to accom- 
plish. No man, Sir, could reason more 
justly, or declaim more eloquently, on the 
enormities of the African Slave Trade than 
Mr. Pitt; but having adopted the prin- 
ciple that it was necessary on this subject, 
by a sort of metaphysical abstraction, to 
separate the influence of the minister from 
that of the man, the influence of his go- 
vernment was never applied to it; and 
the traffic was not abolished. I have 
heard it asserted, that public opinion alone 
put an end to the Trade. No man, Sir, 
exults more than myself at the recollection 
of the spontaneous, and nearly unanimous, 
detestation of the Trade, which was ex- 
pressed by all ranks of our countrymen; 
but I cannot forget that the public voice 
had been raised even more loudly against 
it before the administration of Mr. Fox; 
than during its brief existence; and to 
such a degree do I think the gratitude of 
the friends of justice and humanity due to 
that short-lived, and much misrepresented 
administration, that I do in my conscience 
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believe, but for them, the British Slave 
Trade would at this moment have been 
continued to the disgrace of the country, 
to the outrage of public feeling, and in 
violation of every principle of policy, jus- 
tice, and humanity. 

I cannot help, Sir, remarking a coinci- 
dence, or at least an extraordinary ap- 
proximation to a ‘coincidence between the 
conduct of the governments preceding 
that of Mr. Fox in relation to the British 
Slave Trade, and the conduct of the noble 
lord and his colleagues, in relation to the 
Slave Trade with the French colonies. 

The British public are not less, perhaps 
even they are more, anxious’at present to 
prevent the renewal of the traffic in Slaves 
with those colonies, than they were to put 
an end to it in our own islands: but mi- 
nisters, professing the same feelings, have 
not employed all the influence of the 
British government to do that which they 
had the means of doing, which the public 
had a right to expect from them, and which 
they were bound in duty and honour to 
do. No combination of circumstances 
could have been more favourable for ac- 
complishing the object to which the at- 
tention of the government had been called 
by the unanimous addresses of the two 
Houses of Parliament. We had long been 
in possession of the French colonies, where 
the Slave Trade had ceased for some years. 
—We were also in possession of settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa, which had 
formerly been rendered subservient to the 
French Slave Trade. Why were we not, 
before engaging to restore these colonies 
and settlements, to require that the French 
government should not renew that infa- 
mous traffic ? 

The noble lord, it seems, wanted a prece- 
dent to guide him. Why did not he take 
the precedent set by his own government 
in the treaty with Sweden, and which he 
has this night told us has been followed in 
the treaty with Holland? But he preferred, 
it seems, copying the precedent of Mr. 
Fox, who did not, he says, insist, as an 
indispensible condition in his negociation 
with France, that the Slave Trade should 
be abolished in whatever colonies we 
might cede to that government. The 
noble lord did not, however, advert to the 
fact, stated by my right hon. friend, (Mr. 
Ponsonby) that the British Slave Trade was 
not at that time abolished, and that the rela- 
tive circumstances of the two countries were 
so different then from what they are now, 
that Mr. Fox could not reasonably have 
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proposed to Buonaparté those terms which 
we have at this moment a right to require 
from the French government. Besides, 
how do we know that the negociation was 
advanced to that stage at which the ques- 
tion of the Slave Trade could have been 
introduced with propriety ? 

In the circumstances of the noble lord, 
what had he to fear from requiring of the 
French government, that the Slave Trade 
should not be renewed with the islands to 
be restored? Was he afraid they would 
not receive the islands on that condition? 
Why, then, should we not have retained 
them for the advantage of our own empire, 
shewing, as we should have done, the sin- 
cerity of our professions, by enforcing on 
our own subjects the condition which we 
had required from France? 

But the noble lord asks, ‘ Would you 
have risked a continuance of the war for 
that object ?”’ I will answer his question 
by another question—Would the recently 
formed (for we can hardly call it the estab- 
lished) government of France have risked 
its own existence on the question, whether 
it should have the privilege of renewing 
all the iniquity of the Slave Trade for five 
years? Must it not have been obvious to 
that government, that its only chance of 
securing to itself the affections of its sub- 
jects, was to pursue a course directly op- 
posite to that which had led to the de- 
struction of the preceding government? 
that it was indispensible to its existence to 
put an end to the system of conscription, 
and to restore peace and repose to that 
distracted empire? Besides, Sir, what class 
of its: subjects could have any interest in 
the renewal of the Slave Trade? Would 
the marshals of France or the military in 
general, or would the peasantry feel any 
interest in the question? The only per- 
sons who could by any possibility suppose 
themselves concerned in it, were a few of 
the reduced commercial class; that class 
which had been injured, insulted, and out- 
raged by Buonaparté. Was it necessary 
te conciliate this class for the French go- 
vernment to offer them a trade in human 
blood, at the very time when a peace, 
long, and in vain wished for, was opening 
to them channels of commerce, in which 
industry and enterprise might secure to 
themselves a reward with innocence and 
peace? 

But, supposing the French government 
had been infatuated enough to enter into 
a war for so disgraceful an object—Where 
were they to look for allies in such a cause 
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the three great powers of Europe, Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, having, as the noble 
lord has told us, declared unequivocall 
their abhorrence of the African Slave 
Trade? How were they to have assailed 
us, their armies disheartened, and in cap. 
tivity, and devoted, as they have proved 
themselves to be, to the preceding govern, 
ment? Must not another revolution have 
been the infallible consequence of a war 
in which no national enthusiasm could have 
been excited, no militaty ardour kindled, 
and of which the detail would have been 
as tiresome and disgusting to the native 
impetuosity of the French, as its principle 
would have been abhorrent to every man 
who had any sense of justice or humanity? 

I hope, Sir, that I shall not be suspected 
of an inclination to speak with disrespect 
of the noble lord of whose conduct on twa 
very important occasions I have highly 
approved. (I allude, Sir, to the question 
relating to the Irish Catholics, and to the 
spirit of moderation which he shewed 
upon the extraordinary successes of the 
allies.) But I must beg the noble lord’s 
permission to express a doubt whethera 
declared and active opponent of the abo 
lition of the Slave Trade, down to the very 
period of its enactment, could be an ade- 
quate representation of the deep interest 
felt by parliament and the country on 
that great question. Whatever may have 
been the cause, the opportunity of pre- 
venting the renewal of that infamous 
traffic has been lost, and I have little hope 
of its recurrence. But the noble lord 
says, it is all to end in five years—In five 
years, Sir! but in those five years what 
ages of misery and desolation will be 
crowded ! Can the House forget to what 
an extent the British Slave Trade was in- 
creased in the interval which passed be» 
tween the first declaration of the public 
feeling against it and its entire abolition? 
And will-not all the iniquities and horrors 
of the French Slave Trade rage with ten 
fold fury during the next five years? 
The heart sickens at the thought of de- 
stroying, as the hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Wilberforce) said some nights ago, a 
« one fell sweep,” all the effect of those 
benevolent schemes, so gratifying to hu- 
manity, which have been employed t 
substitute in Africa mutual confidence and 
the arts of: civilization, and peaceful ime 
dustry for the mutual suspicion, and pets 
fidy, the dread, and slaughter, and ravage 
of the Slave Trade. Even our exultation 
at the great events which have rest 
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peace to Europe, and for which we have 
this night heard that the Prince Regent 
has ordered a day of national thanks- 
giving; even an exultation at these glo- 
rious events (for which every religious 
heart has offered its humble tribute of gra- 
titude and praise), is exchanged for regret 
and shame, when we reflect that the peace 
of Europe is to be the signal of war and 
havoc in Africa ! 

But the evil is to end in five years! 


This, Sir, is the usual way in which vice | 


tries to flatter and deceive itself, and to 
stifle the upbraidings of conscience. Ano- 
ther throw, and the gamester will quit his 
play—but he persists to his ruin,—ano- 
ther winter, and the house-breaker and 
highwayman will abstain from acts of vio- 
lence, and discontinue their nightly de- 
predations—but they go on in their 
guilty career till they meet with the con- 
dign punishment which they have merited 
—and will the course of the French go- 
vernment be different? I am unwilling, 
Sir, to speak otherwise than with respect 
of a government with which we are at 
peace, but it would be treachery to use 
reserve on a subject like this. I would 


ask, Sir, will that government which has 
not learned in adversity to reflect on, and 


compassionate human misery, be taught 
better sentiments among the splendours, 
and dissipation of a court ? And will a re- 
sidence in the metropolis of France com- 
municate to them those principles and 
feelings which one would have thought it 
almost impossible for them to have failed 
catching from the British public, while 
they were receiving, as exiles among us, 
a generous protection? 

But will not the next five years produce 
many arguments for continuing the Slave 
Trade in addition to those which now 
urge the French government to renew it? 
Establishments, employing large capitals, 
will be created, which will be destroyed, 
or rendered useless by its abolition. 
A class of French subjects will then 
have acquired a deep interest in it, who 
will urge their claims on the govern- 
ment for its eontinuance. If we insist 
then in the annihilation of the Trade, will 
not a war betweeen the two countries be 
not merely the probable, but the almost 
certain consequence? And shall we be 
enabled to do that by a war, which I con- 
tend we might easily havé done without 
one? Even if a war should transfer to us 
all the colonies and settlements which we 
have ceded, we cannot suppose that they 
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would again remain long enough in our 


possession to admit of our extinguishing 
the Slave Trade in them for the same 


number of years, and establishing the 
same means for the progressive improve- 
ment of the people of Africa. 

No man, Sir, can be sanguine enough 
to hope for the recurrence of such an op- 
portunity of putting an end to this enor- 
mous evil as that which we have neglected 
If any thing, Sir, could ins 
crease one’s disgust with this Article of the 
Treaty, it would be the bypocritical cant 
which is. introduced into it—[Here Mr, 
Philips read the Article. }—1 would just re- 
mark, in passing, that it is expressed in 
terms.which exclade from observation the 
important fact, thatthe AfricanSlave Trade 
to the French colonies does not at present 
exist, and that, anless it be renewed by 
the French government, its abolition can- 
not, strictly speaking, come under the 
cognizance of the approaching Congress. 
But let us just consider what the French 
government undertakes in this Article. 
The government of France characterizing 
the Trade as repugnant to the principles of 
natural justice, and to the sentiments of 
the enlightened age in which we live, 
coolly, and deliberately determines to in- 
cur the guilt of renewing it, and at the 
same time announces the inconsistent and 
contradictory determination, not only to 
repent of that unrepented crime which it 
is going to commit, not only to reform 
itself, but to use its efforts to reform all its 
associates in iniquity. Do the annals of 
diplomacy present an instance of an at- 
tempt so gross, so palpable to impose on 
human simplicity and credulity? And 
was it not essential to the success of such 
an attempt that there should be as great 
an aptitude to be deceived on the one 
side, as there was an inclination to deceive 
on the other? The plain and obvious in- 
terpretation of the whole is, the French 
government sought for a licence to kid- 
nap, enslave, and murder in Africa for 
five years without molestation. .That 
licence we have given them, and by so 
doing, we have involved ourselves as ac- 
cessaries and accomplices in the guilt. 
After acceding to this Treaty, with what 
consistency can we urge upén other go- 
vernments the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, even upon those over whom our 
influence on such a subject ought other- 
wise to have been paramount, and su- 
preme as itis to us that they owe their 
existence, The more, Sir, J reflect on the 
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principle, and all the relations, and conse- 
quences of this Article of the Treaty, the 
more does my mind revolt from it. I can- 
not better characterize it than in the lan- 
guage of our great dramatic poet :—lIt is 
a treaty 

« —____. Cancelling your fame ; 

“ Razing the characters of your renown ; * 

“ Undoing all as all had never been.” 

The mischief, Sir, I fear, is done, and I 
must own that I do not know where to 
look for a remedy: but it is certainly our 
duty to use all the means left for averting 
so enormous an evil; and as the amend- 
ment of my hon. friend (Mr. Barham) 
gives some additional chance of effecting 
our object, I shall vote for it in preference 
to the origina] motion. 

Lord Lascelles thought, that while gen- 
tlemen were so full of humanity for the 
Africans, as to prefer continuing the war 
to signing such an article, they ought to 
have some compassion upon Europe, which 
had Jost so many thousands during the 
war. He was astonished to hear from the 
other side of the House, that because four 
large armies were in France, we hada 
right to dictate to that nation, when he 
recollected for how many years they had 
maintained the doctrine that we had no 


right to interfere with the domestic con- 
cerns of that country. He gave his as- 
sent to the motion. 

Mr. William Smith thought the last 
speaker mistook the true point of -hu- 


manity in the present instance. It was 
not necessary te desolate Africa, in order 
to restore peace to Europe. But as we 
had the colonies in our possession, and as 
we had put the inhabitants in a certain 
situation, he conceived we had an un- 
doubted right, either to keep them our- 
selves, or if we gave them up, to insist on 
the inhabitants retaining all the advantages 
we had put them in possession of. If we 
demanded nothing for ourselves, we had a 
right to demand every thing for’ justice. 
‘The hon. member then observed, that the 
mildness with which this question was 
often treated arose, in a great measure, 
from the fallacy which lurked under the 
word “ trade:” it was no more a trade 
than robbery or murder was a trade. 

Mr. Marryatt referred to the French co- 
Jony of Cayenne, as the one’ to which 
there would be the greatest traffic in slaves, 
under the new stipulation. - They were 
“easily transported there from the neigh- 
bouring coast; and in 1804, ten thousand 
‘had been carried over in twelve months. 
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From the particular nature of the country, 
which was liable to inundation, and the 
employment of the slaves, who were 
forced to stand up to their middle in the 
mud and water, only males were imported, 
and consequently the breed could not be 
kept up, without constant supplies from 
the African coast. 

Mr. Whitbread, in an animated speech, 
lamented the rapid steps with which we 
had descended from the resolution of the 
House onthe 2nd of May, in their Address 
to the Prince Regent to the motion of his 
hon. friend this day, and from that motion 
to the speech of the noble lord. If six 
weeks ago it could have been known that 
such an article would have been inserted 
in the Treaty then pending, he was sure it 
would have been prevented by an una 
mous address from that House against so 
inhuman a concession. If the noble lord, 
having the colonies in his possession, 
could effect no more for this great object at 
Paris, what could he expect to do now at 
Vienna, after having thrown the game out 
of hishands? Ifthe noble lord complained 
of the ignorance in which the French 
people were kept on the subject under 
Buonaparté, did he expect greater facili- 
ties of information to be afforded by the 
present government, who bad embarked 
in the Trade, and who had refused permis. 
sion to publish the resolutions of the 2nd 
of May in the French newspapers? Did 
this look like a disposition to diffuse light 
and knowledge on the subject? He ridis 
culed the idea of lord Castlereagh, that 
the refusal to concede this Article would 
have dissolved the union of the continental 
powers ; as if Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
would go to war with us to enfore the re- 
newal of a Trade, for the abolition of which 
we had the assurances of the noble Jord 
himself that they were sincerely anxious, 
His organs of understanding must be dif- 
ferently constituted from those of another 
noble lord (Lascelles) who had compared 
our refusal to give up the islands which 
we had conquered, except on certajn col 
ditions, to an interference in the internal 
policy of France. He alluded to the con- 
clusion of the speech of Mr. Marryatt, 
which, he said, reminded him of the 
speeches he had formerly heard in defence 
of the Slave Trade, and also of a proposal 
he had lately heard with horror, of our 
renewing the Trade in order to carry it on 
with more humanity than oyr neighbours. 
With respect to the appeal which: had 
been made to the example of: Mr, Fox m 
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1806, Mr. Fox was not armed with the 
ower which the noble lord had to en- 
force his demands, and he was well con- 
vinced that Mr. Fox would have sooner 
parted with his right hand, than have 
signed such an article as that contained 
in the present treaty, Mr. Whitbread 
said, he did not expect much from the 
terms or the tone of the motion of his 
hon. friend, but he hoped the noble lord 
would do every thing at present in his 
power to redeem the character of the 
country which had been thus forfeited. 

After a short conversation, the amend- 
ment was withdrawn, and the motion for 
the Address was agreed to nem. con. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 27. 


ImprtsonMENT ON MeEsne Process. | 
Earl Stanhope rose to present a Petition 
from Elizabeth Booth, the’ widow of 
Peter Booth. Her husband had been 
arrested on Mesne Process on Saturday, 
the 7th of May last, although at the very 
time he was so afflicted with illness that 
he could not rise from his bed. In this 
condition he was willing to give up all his 
furniture and whatever other effects he 
had to his creditor, His wife, the peti- 
tioner, also obtained a certificate froma 
medical person, stating, that her hus- 
band’s life had not three days purchase in 
it, and that it would, therefore, be useless 
to arrest him. This certificate she deli- 
vered to the sheriff’s officer, but it had no 
efiect, for he actually took him on his 
back, and in that manner conveyed him 
down stairs. He was met in the passage 
by the landlady of the house, who asked 
him “where he was going with the 
man?” He answered, “to Newgate ;” 
she replied, ‘ do you not see that you are 
murdering him, by removing him at such 
a moment?’ to which he said, “ I have 
nothing to do with that, I am only doing 
my duty.” The prisoner was then con- 
veyed in an open cart to a lock-up house ; 
from whence he was removed, on Mon- 
day, to Newgate. There was neither cell 
Nor room to receive him, and he was ac- 
tually laid upon a bare bench in one of 
the yards ; nor could his wife obtain for 
him any shelter till she had promised to 
pay four shillings a night for a bed. The 
consequence of this treatment was, that 


he became _jnsane on the Thursday, and | 


in which state he expired on the 27th of 
the same month, A coroner’s inquest 
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was taken, and their verdiet was, “ that 
he had died a natural death, but accele- 
rated by his removal to prison.” Such 
were the facts of the Petition; and the pe- 
titioner further prayed, that the murder- 
ous practice of Mesne Process, which had 
deprived her of her only comfort in this 
life, might be wholly abolished. ‘The Pe 
tition was ordered to lie on the table, 


THANKS OF THE House To THE DUKE oF 
Wetuncton.] Earl Bathurst rose to pro- 
pose to their lordships a motion of Thanks 
to his grace the duke of Wellington. It 
was now upwards of five years since he had 
accepted the command of the army in the 
Peninsula, and at that time almost the 
whole of Spain was in the possession of 
the French troops: but before he closed 
his renowned and glorious campaign, not 
a single Frenchman was left in that coun- 
try. During the whole of that period he 
had never once left his command, though 
he had the same inducements to return 
home as other individuals. One of those 


inducements might fairly be presumed to 
be the honourable wish of receiving from 
his sovereign and his country those grate- 
ful acknowledgments of his services, 
which formed their present reward. And 


let no man underrate such rewards, by 
those chilling lessons of a selfish philoso- 
phy, which saw in them nothing to ani- 
mate the exertions of genius and heroism. 
All. those and various other inducements, 
however, the duke of Wellington had re- 
sisted ; but that liberty which he denied 
to himself, he freely granted to his officers ; 
employing his own time, meanwhile, in 
preparing those resources, and maturing 
those plans, which led to fresh glory. All 
his thoughts, his whole soul were engross- 
ed by the mighty.conception of working 
out the salvation of Europe by the pro- 
gress of his arms; and now that he had ac- 
complished i:—now that he was returned 
victorious to his country, it would not, he 
trusted, be necessary to use many argu- 
ments to persuade their lordships to shew 
by their vote that they were sensible of 
all his great and splendid services. In 
congratulating themselves upon the deli- 
verance of Europe, they could not hesi- 
tate to mark with their approbation the 
man by whose example. that deliverance 
had been accomplished. He should not 
detain the House any longer, but conclude 
by moving, ‘ That. the Thanks of that 
House be given to his grace the duke of 


. Wellington, for his eminent-and unremit~ 
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‘ ting services to his King and country, and 
that the Lord Chancellor do deliver the 
same to the duke of Wellington in his 
place.”’—-The motion was agreed to. 


Motion FoR AN ADDRESS RESPECTING 
THe Stave Trapg.} The order of the 
day being read, 


Lord Grenville rose and spoke as 
follows :* 


* My Lords;—Your lordships will readily 
believe, judging of my feelings by your 
own, how deeply mortifying it must be to 
me again to bring under your discussion 
a subject which I vainly thought had been 
closed for ever; how painful to the ad- 
versaries of the Slave Trade once more to 
find themselves suppliants in the cause 
which they had gained, soliciting your 
interposition to prevent the revival of that 
atrocious wickedness in the final abolition 
of which they had so long exulted. And 
yet it is from these very recollections that 
they now derive both consolation and con- 
fidence. Animated by the memory of 
past success, by the indelible impressions 
made upon the public mind, and by your 
own irrevocable determination, they come 
before you now afflicted indeed, but not 
depressed, dismayed, but not discouraged. 
The stipulations of this treaty have filled 
them with alarm and grief; but their zeal 
is unabated, their perseverance not to be 
overcome. Disappointed of the promised 
aid from their government, they have 
found a strong bulwark: in the feelings of 
their country, and they rest with firm 
reliance on the virtue and constancy of 
parliament. By this reflection, by these 
hopes, all their exertions are supported ; 
by these I am myself encouraged once 
more to solicit your attention on a subject 
of such unspeakable importance. The 
sentiments of an individual you might 
consider as exaggerated, his regrets un- 
founded, his apprehensions visionary. 
But the impressions under which I now 
address myself to your lordships are not 
confined to my own breast. The deep 
shame and sorrow, the heartfelt and in- 
dignant disappointment which burst from 
me on the very first appearance of this in« 
considerate stipulation, are fully shared 
by a generous and feeling people. And 
though my own weak efforts should 
now fail, as they so often failed before, 





* From the original Edition printed for 
J. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
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though the exertions of others should 
prove on this night as unsuccessful, ag 
when for so many years together we 
laboured in this noble cause; yet may 
we once again, if its supporters be not 
wanting to themselves, anticipate with 
full assurance its renewed and final 
triumph. The feelings of our country. 
men are roused. ‘They will not, they cans 
not consent to the revival of the Slave 
Trade. It is therefore on their behalf, itis 
in the name of the people of England, in 
support of their numerous and urgent pes 
titions, that I plead before you on this 
day; to avert from them this unmerited 
disgrace, to rescue from disappointment 
and defeat, that sacred cause in which they 
have already conquered, and to vindicate 
from the unhallowed intrusion of guilt 
and shame, their glorious triumph—the tri- 
umph of religion, of justice, and humanity, 

I am about to move, that your lordshipé 
should make application to the throne for 
copies of the representations made by the 
British ministers at Paris, in conformity to 
our unanimous address, for the immediate 
and universal abolition of the Slave Trade 
and also of the answers returned to them on 
the part of the different governments with 
which we have negociated. To doubt the 
existence of such papers, would be to 
question the plighted faith of the crown 
To dispute the propriety of communicating 
them to this House, would be to establish 
new principles and rules of practice for 
the British constitution. - Seldom does 
parliament interpose its previous advice 
in foreign negociation. And, in propots 
tion to the rarity of the occarrence, is the 
respect which such interference claims, 
and the importance attached to its success. 
Its failure, therefore, demands enquiry. 
We are bound to ask, we are entitled to 
learn, what cause has induced the servants 
of the public to aet in opposition to the 
declared opinions of parliament. 

But, though I confidently rest my mo+ 
tion on this irremoveable basis of consti¢ 
tutional right and parliamentary duty, let 
not, I beseech you, its character be mis 
understood. This is no party questiom 
I mean not to disclaim the principle of 
party union, Far otherwise. The co 
operation of honourable men in the publi¢ 
cause, is essential to all the interests ant 
all the rights of this free community : tt 
is the best foundation which they can lay 
for virtuous and useful service, -the sures 
pledge which they can give to theit 





country, the firmest security to themselves 
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for upright and disinterested conduct. 
But with these principles my present mo- 
tion has no connection. The demand of 
our country for the immediate and un- 
qualified abolition of the Slave Trade, 
rests not on any local, any tempory con- 
siderations, on any questions of consti- 
tutional right or political expediency. 
Its principles are universal, its foundations 
eternal, Grounded in immutable justice, 
and commanded -by the plainest precepts 
of that religion which we profess in come 
mon, this great work of mercy claimed, 
from the beginning, the support of all 
good men of every description. On these 
motives its first promoter originally sub- 
mitted it to parliament: he, whose name 
it will transmit with unfading honour to 
all posterity ; he, whose memory gene- 
rations yet unborn, and nations yet un- 
civilized, will learn to bless, With these 
feelings the two great party leaders of our 
time fought and conquered together under 
his standard ; establishing within these 
lists, a suspension of all political hostili- 
ties; a sacred truce, like that truce of 
God, by which the nations of Europe 
renounced for a season their private quar- 
rels, or that peace which they once pro- 
claimed to Christendom for the prosecu- 
tion of what they deemed a holy war, 
But much more holy was this cause, with 
much more sanctity was this truce ob- 
served. And I should now disgrace their 
memory, I should disgrace my own con- 
duct pursued in honourable concurrence 
with them, and adhered to with unde- 
viating constancy, for more than five and 
twenty years; {should dishonour, if it 
were possible, this sacred cause itself, could 
I consent to render it subservient to any per- 
sonal or political animosities. Highly as 
I value my political connections, fondly 
as I cling to those private friendships and 
affections, which it is my pride and hap-’ 
piness to cultivate, yet there exists not on 
the earth that man whom I so dearly love, 
as to have hesitated, had he been capable 
of signing such an act as this, to reprobate 
it here with just indignation. In what- 
ever hands this cause had failed to your 
lordships, my appeal would have been 
made. To this House I should have sub- 
mitted, with unfeigned earnestness, the 
inestimable importance, the unspeakable 
Value, of all the interests which have thus 
been abandoned; and [ should have 
claimed, as I now claim, from your justice 
and piety, from the virtue of a British le- 
Gislature, from the religion of a Christian 
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country, the immediate revocation of so 
dishonourable and iniquitous an engage- 
ment. - 

For let me implore you to consider 
what it was which we fondly hoped that 
this negociation would obtain for us, and 
what it has, in fact, surrendered. * In 
the name of our country,’’ such are the 
memorable words of our unanimous Ad- 
dress, “‘ in the name of our country, and 
on behalf of the interests of humanity, we 
entreat that the immediate and total abo- 
lition of the Siave Trade may be solicited 
from all the sovereigns of Europe. No 
moment, we think, was ever yet so fas 
vourable for stipulating a joint and irre- 
vocable renunciation of these barbarous 
practices, and for promulgating, by the 
assembled authorily of the whole civilized 
world, a solemn declaration, that to carry 
away into slavery the inhabitants of unof- 
fending countries, is to violate the universal 
law of nations, founded, as that law must 
ever be, on the immutable principles of 
justice and religion.” This was ,the de- 
mand of Great Britain, her only demand ; 
and even in its failure, how proud the re- 
cital, how cheering the remembrance ! 
These are the objects which we hoped to 
have accomplished, by the exertion of all 
our influence, and at the price of all our 
acquisitions. The negociations are now 
concluded. The peace is made: our 
conquests are restored: and what is the 
retorn? A joint declaration of public 
law, proscribing, fer ever, this enormous 
wickedness, in the name of all those just 
and powerful monarchs whom Providence 
has made the arbiters of Europe? An ig- 
nominious and irreversible sentence pass- 
ed on it by universal acclamation, and 
banishing from its last refage in the com- 
merce or colonies of any Christian go- 
vernment? Such were our hopes. But we 
receive, instead of these, a partial con- 
tract, by which the British crown has 
sanctioned and guaranteed the Slave 
Trade! We find our own sovereign made 
the accomplice, our free and happy coun- 
try the instrument of its revival and exe 
tension! By our own act we consign to 
misery, by our own hands we deliver up 
again to slavery and death, thousands, 
millions, to whom our protection was al- 
ready pledged, and whose voice, perhaps, 
in this very moment, is lifted up to Hea- 
ven for blessings on our humanity ! 

On this government, with shame I say 
it, on this government, and on that of 
France alone this dishonour has fallen, 
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The courts of Vienna, Petersburgh, and 
Berlin, are silent; but England and 
France have spoken: France has pro- 
posed, England has consented, not to 
abolish, but to revive ; not to prohibit, 
but to extend these horrors., And the 
world has seen, and seen for the first time 
in the history of these mighty'monarchies, 
the sacred seal of their sovereigns affixed 
to an instrument which at once proclaims 
the infamy of the crime, and guarantees 
its commission. 

What an example does this exhibit— 
what a lesson does it teach to their sub- 
jects! His most Christian majesty concurs 
with the King of Great Britain in consi- 
dering the Slave Trade “ as repugnant to 
the principles of natural justice.”’ This 
is their solemn avowal, this declaration 
they invoke the Almighty to witness: in 
the name of the Holiest, this treaty pro- 
claims it to the world! Every sacrifice of 
liberty, therefore—for the consequence is 
irresistable—every sacrifice of liberty 
which this detestable traffic has produced, 
these just monarchs consider as a robbery ; 
and every sacrifice of life they consider 
as a murder in the eyes of God and man. 
What follows? That they proscribe it, 
that they punish it, that they unite all 
their efforts to banish such wickedness 
for ever from the world, or, at least, to 
keep their own subjects clear and unspot- 
ted from the pollution of this enormous 
guilt? No, my lords; the one demands, 
the other sanctions its revival: the one 
requires, that for five years together, the 
earth may groan under this oppression ; 
the other delivers over to bim, for that 
express purpose, regions and climates of 
the globe: provinces, by your interposi- 
tion, long since exempted from this 
scourge, nations already restored to free- 
dom, a whole race and family of mankind, 
to which the virtue of Great Britain had 
given security and happiness; but now, 
by her hand, replunged into miseries, 
from the bare image of which the blood 
recoils, and the heart of man revolts. 

Of the person of any foreign prince, of 
the acts of any foreign government, we 
should all wish to express ourselves in 
this place with becoming deference. For 
the present sovereign of France I have 
many strong inducements to feel high 
personal veneration. But if any words of 
mine could find a respectful access to a 
monarch in whose restoration to the throne 
of his ancestors no man has more truly 
rejoiced than I have, I should not fear in 
such a cause to speak to him with unqua- 
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lifying freedom, both of his situation and 
his duties. To him so long the victim of 
triumphant iniquity, no hope of repose 
even yet remains but in the prevalence of 
justice. No stranger himself to mis« 
fortune, on him the wretched have aq 
double claim; a signal instance himself 
of the protection of Providence, on him 
the obligations of mercy press with accu. 
mulated force. To be diiven from hig 
native soil, to wander in exile, to eat the 
bread of dependence, to see his country 
enslaved, his friends proscribed, his family 
destroyed, and all that he had ever valued, | 
or loved, or reverenced, made the sport — 
and prey of rapacious avarice and savage _ 
cruelty ; this has been the bitterness of his 
lot. With what feelings then must not he 
consider the fate of thousands torn like 
him from their country, but with circum. 
stances how much more dreadful : severed 
like him from their families, or still more 
unhappy in the community of suffering; 
lamenting like him the destruction of all 
that was dearest to their hearts, but not 
finding, as he found, any respite or inter 
mission of calamity: captives in an un 
known land, toiling for the profit of their 
oppressors, wasting in hopeless slavery 
the unhappy remnant of their days, and 
entailing on their children the same une 
mitigated misery. To be preserved from 
the bloody machinations of those, by whom 
his house had nearly been extinguished, to 
be redeemed from his long banishment, to 
be restored to the wishes and prayers of 
his people, to find in their love the reward 
of all his sufferings, to deliver them in 
return both from military despotism and 
foreign invasion, to be the channel of 
peace to his own country, and security to 
Europe, and the instrument as we trust of 
long blessings to mankind ; these are the 
mercies which were reserved for him by 
Providence. On whom then, if not on 
him, is it incumbent to hear the prayer of 
the friendless, to listen to the sorrowful 
complaining of the captive? Whose feel 
ings, more than his, must shrink from au , 
thorizing the infliction of misery for gain? 
Who more than he must tremble to habi- 
tuate his people to fresh cruelties, to open 
to them new paths of blood-guiltiness, and 
to provoke after all their sufferings the 
unexhausted judgments of heaven, on this 
deliberate, hardened, unrelenting bat- 
barity ? 

Well therefore may we credit the as- 
sertion which is made in his behalf. With 
full assurance may we believe how great, 








,must have been his reluctance in subscrib- 
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ing this opprobrious article. It must be 
so. His sympathy for affliction, his inborn 
worth, his mvral and his religious prin- 
ciples, and his full knowledge of this sub- 
ject, derived from long residence in Eng- 
jJand, have doubtless implanted in his breast 
an indignant abhorrence of the Slave Trade. 
Would to God that he had acted on his 
own impressions! That he had followed 
the dictates of his own feeling heart! No 
present convenience, we may be assured, 
would then have been accounted para- 
mount to a moral duty: no speculative 

rofit in crime, no pretended necessity for 
robbery and murder, would then have 
been suffered to stigmatize, with the revival 
of these dreadful iniquities, the happy era 
of his restoration. Pure and unqualified 
would then have been the rejoicings of 
good men in that blessed work of general 
pacification to which his re-establishment 
alone could give the stanp and seal of 
permanence. The acclamations of Eu- 
rope, the prayers of France for his pros- 
petity, her sacrifices of praise and thanks- 
giving for peace restored, and liberty 
secured, would then have reached the 
tkies unmixed with the cry and clamour 
of blood, unpolluted by the groans and 
shrieks of millions of human victims des- 
tined to the sanguinary altars of a remorse- 
less avarice. 

But, if he, in opposition to his own better 
judgment and feeling, has yielded to pre- 
jedices still perhaps too prevalent. in 
France, if the government of that unhappy 
country has not yet learnt from ail her 
sufferings to respect the freedom and life 
of man, if any portion of her people in 
utter ignorance of the extent of misery 
created, and the enormity of wickedness 
guaranteed by this article, has brought 
itself to desire, to approve, or even to 
endure its stipulations, yet from our own 
ministers other things were to be expected. 
They had no prejudice to encounter, no 
opposition to surmount. Far different 
were the demands of the British parlia- 
ment—far different the sanguine expecta- 
tions of those for whom they negotiated. 
By what nee then, by what palliation 
could they be reconciled, by what imagi- 
nable motive could they be rendered par- 
ties to this iniquity? They, the organs of 
a people, unanimous in its condemnation, 
apprized of all its horrors, impressed with 


all its guilt, foremost in removing its pol- 


lution from ourselves, and waiting with 

confident but impatient hope the glad 

tidings of its universal abolition. 
( VOL. XXVIII. ) 
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possible that they alone, of all the inhabi- 
tants of this country, could view with in- 
difference the revival of the Siave Trade ? 
Is it in the avowal of guilt that they have 
found an apology for its commission, or 
have their feelings of just abhorrence for 
this sanguinary cruelty been satisfied by 
the pretended shortness of the period for 
which this article professes to authorize 
its continuance? For five years only— 
Will this be their apology ?—For’ five 
years only France demands, and England 
sanctions the renewal of these crimes! 
Five years only of injustice and rapine, of 
blood and desolation laying waste a whole 
quarter of the globe. What a consolation 
to resort to, even if it were well founded ! 
But does any man on earth believe that 
the expiration of this horrid lease of guilt, 
will really produce the extinction of the 
crime? On what does he rely? Will he 
trust to the good faith of a stipulation 
which is itself an open disclaimer of all 
moral obligation? Or are we yet to learn 
that this pretence of postponing the execu- 
tion of their engagements is the stalest of 
all the artifices under which faithless poli- 
ticians mask, but without concealing, the 
determination to evade them. The viola- 
tions of such promises to whom are they 
not familiar? But in what history shall 
we find the example of their observance ? 
In its ordinary form a treaty of peace 
executes itself: its cessions are conditional, 
its restitutions gradual, its advantages 
reciprocal. But stipulations such as this 
what is their value? Vows of future 
amendment coupled with present perseve- 
rance in guilt, sacrifices promised to be 
made when the danger, which extorts them, 
shall have ceased, and solemn assurances 
of future liberality and justice, for whose 
accomplishment we are to wait till avarice 
shall have been satiated with rapine ! 
And yet there is no other ground on 
which we can build our hopes. Will 
delay facilitate their attainment? Do 
we look hereafter for events more forta- 
nate, for circumstances more favourable 
to our influence than these which we have 
now neglected? Or do we expect to ob- 
tain, five years hence, by the spontaneous 
concession of France, that ‘renunciation of 
felonious profit which neither peace, nor 
commerce, nor augmented territory have 
purchased from her, which she has refused 
to the united authority of all the greatest. 
European nations, to the memory of her 
own calamities, to the sense of her own 
deliverance, and ‘even to, the most urgent 
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considerations of present political expe- 
diency ? 

She has at this time no Slave Trade. 
All ber present interests are prejudiced by 
its revival: she sacrifices to this iniquity 
the strong, the just claims of her trade, 
her manufactures, and her agriculture. 
Her commercial capital exhausted by her 
long miseries is wholly insufficient for the 
calls of domestic industry. By diverting 
it at this moment to distant speculations, 
by embarking it in hazardous and ruinous 
enterprises, she must retard her own pro- 
gress in recovery. This abuse of her re- 
maining strength—this improvident mis- 
direction of vital power, must prolong 
both the symptoms and the consequences 
of disease. In her colonies the mischief 
will be still more sensible. There, by the 
operation of British.laws, this wickedness 
had long since been prohibited. Her 
planters have conformed themselves to its 
abolition. That just and beneficent mea- 
sure has introduced into their islands, as 
into our own, new modes of culture, and 
new systems of internal management. By 
its natural and inevitable effects it has 
meliorated the condition of their slaves. 
A blessed. consequence of a righteous act! 
A just reward of mercy, pouring balm 
into the wounds of those wretched victims, 
and giving to the colonist, for whom they 
labour, a confidence and security which 
nothing else could ever have afforded: a 
security to him against those perils which 
the just laws of nature have inseparably 
annexed to unrelenting oppression; a 
security to France herself against the re- 
currence of those unmeasurable calamities 
which have already overwhelmed in irre. 
trievable ruin the richest of her foreign 
settlements, How blind then is the rash- 
ness of her government—how desperate the 
danger which it incurs in seeking to tread 
back this first step in the progress of civil 
society! How unnatural, how impious is 
the attempt of her planters again to. bar- 
barize the cultivators of their soil, and to 
re-plunge, into savage ferocity, that un- 
happy race on whose submission they 


themselves must be dependent for their’ 


daily safety! To exalt the condition and 
character of mankind, to promote their 
moral improvement, and thereby to in- 
crease their social happiness, has in all 
ages been esteemed the best work of wisdom 


and.virtue, the highest glory of statesmen |: 


and legislators; butto degrade, to debase, 
to vilify our nature, to,turn our fellow 
Creatures back again from that rank which 
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they have already attained in the scale of 
human beings, what labour more dig. 
honourable can employ our faculties or 
occupy our thoughts—what project more 
detestable has avarice ever conceived or 
power adopted ? 
And yet it is not in the West Indies 
only, but much more in Africa, that this 
iniquitous stipulation must operate to this 
revolting consequence. In those countries 
what might not France have achieved? 
That long line of coast which we have re. 
placed urder her dominion, that immense 
tract of continent over which we have 
made her influence again predominant, 
what a theatre of glory, what a scope for 
noble enterprise do they not present? 
What benefits might she not have secured 
tothem? What profit, what strength, what 
unperishable praise and gratitude to her- 
self. Under the happy auspices of the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, and by the 
noble efforts of this country, consequent 
upon that measure, civilization had al- 
ready made in Africa no inconsiderable 
progress. A just and innocent traffic, 
tending to our common advantage, sup- 
plying our mutual necessities, we had al- 
ready opened with that continent. To 
France-the same path was obvious ; point- 
ed out, not more by our example than by 
her own interest. Emulating the. virtue 
of Great Britain and sharing its great ter 
ward labouring, with much less difficulty 
and with much surer success, in that am- 
ple field which we had already cleared 
and purified from the contagious atmos 
phere of guilt, she might have reaped in- 
stead of scattering the rich harvest of our 
exertions. The arts of industry, the kind- 
ly and benevolent intercourse of social 
life, she might have opened to those coune 
tries; the reciprocal gains of legitimate 
commerce, were placed within her own 
réach, What infatuation is it to have relia- 
quished all the profit and all the glory of 
this course for that nefarious and wide wast 
ing iniquity, which by a just retribution of 
Providence is scarcely less destructive to 


‘its instruments than to its victims; fora 


traffic which bratalizes the character of 
man, for a navigation murderous to more 
than one half of the sailors who embark 
in it, and for a system of culture tending 
inevitably to ruin her planters, and to de- 
solate her colonies! 

Such are the considerations which might 
have been presented to those with whom 
we treated; considerations, founded in 
justice, supported by policy, and confirmed 
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by our own example. These arguments 
we might have urged, and if urged with 
zeal, could they in this negociation have 
been urged in vain ? 
. But how different will be the case when 
the Slave Trade shall already for five 
years have been re-established in France. 
How many new obstacles shall we our- 
selves have then raised up against our 
own wishes! How much greater difficul- 
ties than those to which her sovereign has 
now reluctantly yielded, how much more 
formidable an opposition must he then 
surmount for redeeming his plighted faith 
and executing the tardy purpose of his 
justice! With peace abroad, with domestic 
. tranquillity, such as all good men wish to 
her, how much in that period will her 
trading capital and credit have increased ? 
A pleasing prospect, and animating hope 
to those who have learnt to desire the 
prosperity of other nations both for their 
sakes and for our own. But under the 
accursed influence of this article, with the 
growth of wealth, the growth of crime 
will keep pace. Before five years shall 


have elapsed how much property will, by 
ublic encouragement, have been embarked 

in this wicked traffic; how many trades, 
‘ how many manufactures, how many esta- 


blishments, will have been connected with 
it; how many new and extensive interests 
created in its support? 

We know, our own memories will but 
too well suggest them, what arguments 
will then be employed to defend these 
barbarous crimes; with what pertinacity 
and vehemence of zeal the slave dealer 
will then uphold his detested occupation. 
But it is from the fatal contract which 
we are now considering, from the treaty 
which a British parliament is now required 
to approve and ratify, that he will then 
derive his principal support. In this 
arsenal his strongest weapons will have 
been forged." Against the authors of this 
article he will use them with irresistible 
effect. That commerce, for the revival of 
which the state has stipulated, cannot, he 
will say, be in itself iniquitous. Those 
gains,—thus he will argue, and in what 
manner shall his government reply to him ? 
—those gains which you have with such 
anxious solicitude secured and guaranteed 
to us for five years it cannot afterwards be 
the interest of our country to renounce. 

at benefit which a rival power was 
compelled toyield in the close of success- 
ful war she must not be suffered to ex- 
‘ort from us in peace. Her bypocritical 
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condemnation of a trade, to the revival of 
which she was herself a party; her inte- 
rested remonstrances against the morality 
of her own bargain and covenant, her ap- 
peals to that religion which she now pro- 
claims herself by her own engagement to 
have violated, all these can produce in our 
minds only an increased conviction of the 
importance of the advantages which she 
desires us to abandon. You must preserve 
therefore, he will exclaim, addressing his 
own legislature in clamorous demands for 
injustice, in pathetic supplications for 
cruelty, suchas have often resounded within 
these walls, you must preserve from this 
impending ruin your trembling merchants, 
your despairing manofacturers, your 
planters already struggling under distress 
and difficulty. The labouring population 
of your colonies (for by some such smooth 
term he also will have learnt to soften 
down the revolting image of a death-like 
slavery,) the labouring population of your 
colonies must be kept up, their culture 
maintained, their produce increased. Thus 
only, he will assure his government, can 
the proprietor subsist and the colonies 
flourish; thus only he will add, re-echo- 
ing the confident assertions of British 
cruelty, but forgetting their decisive con- 
tradiction in the happier experience of 
British justice ; thus only can the mother- 
country derive from her dependencies a 
just retribution of commercial wealth and 
maritime strength. 

But still more powerful will be his ap- 
peal to the change which this treaty will 
already have produced in the condition of 
those settlements themselves. The law of 
abolition, which in its continuance would 
now be profitable to the planter, must 
then, he will truly say, impose upon him 
by its re-enactment, renewed and in- 
creased sacrifices. The revival of the 
Slave Trade will already, by its blasting 
and malignant influence, have poisoned 
the growing promise of a more merciful 
system. For keeping up a servile popu- 
lation, foreign supply is incompatible with 
domestic increase. They rest on opposite 
principles: in their progress they obstruct, 
in their operation they counteract each 
other. The basis of the one is humanity, 
if to the increase of slavery in any form 
that term can justly be applied: its ne- 
cessary consequence—we have now learnt 
it from experience, as well as from reason 
—its necessary consequence is a gradual 
improvement in the condition of the slave. 
The other is built on cruelty, on pure 
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unmitigated cruelty ; it admits no qualify- 
ing principle, it bars up all progress to 
good, it is supported only by a continual 
accession of evil. This is the system 
which a British treaty will already have 
re-established in those colonies ; a system 
in itself nefarious, in its consequences still 
more detestable. A chain and succession 
of misery and crime; the cause evil, the 
effect worse, and each, by a re-action 
which daily grows more terrible in its in- 
€rease, continuing, re-producing, perpe- 
tuating the other! New importations from 
Africa, a new waste of life in the islands, a 
new demand for fresh slaves; new suffer- 
ings, new fears, new cruelties: the planter 
overwhelmed with debt, his capital, un- 
profitable, his produce depreciated; yet 
his increasing expenditure still demand- 
ing more extended culture, and that again 
requiring the farther accumulation of the 
miserable victims from whose unmitigated 
toil it must be exacted; the overseer in 
the mean time regardless of their condi- 
tion, the proprietor estimating his gains 
only by the increasing severity of their 
labour, and those wretched beings them- 
selves sunk in hopeless despondency, or 
rendered ferocious by despair. 

And Africa—Africa my lords! Will 
she, even if this horrid cruelty could cease 
at the expiration of its stipulated term, 
will she then be re-placed in her present 
condition? Will years, will centuries re- 
pair to her the aggravated miseries heaped 
upon her by this wicked stipulation? It 
can uever once have entered into the 
hearts of those who framed jit, to conceive 
the wretchedness to which they have de- 
livered over so many millions of unoffend- 
ing beings, clinging with vain hope to the 
protection of Great Britain. We talk of 
reviving the Slave Trade, as if we were 
about to re-establish only those evils, 
dreadful as they were which have before 
~ existed; as ifthe cruelties now to be per- 
petrated would bear any resemblance or 
proportion to any hitherto experienced 
infliction of human misery. We ‘talk of 
carrying it on for five years, as if that 
long period of crime could also circum- 
scribe within the same limits the perma- 
nence of its terrible consequences. But 
let no man so deceive himself. Jn com- 
parison with the suddenness, the exgent, 
the enormity, and duration of the suf- 
ferings created by this article; the past 
wickedness, even of the Slave Trade 
itself is humanity and mercy. This 
will be no ordinary traffic in the misery of 
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man; no continuance of woes to which 
the wretched condition of that countr 
had already been accommodated ; no ‘re. 
gular balance of demand and supply, such 
as cold calculators in the blood of thej 
fellow creatures had established for Gili 
vp that annual waste of homan life which 
their cruelty occasioned. It is the dread, 
ful character of this stipulation to. convert 
charity itself into oppression ; and to ren, 
der our past benefiis the instruments only 
of aggravated torture. The former prohi- 
bition of this horrid traffic, a blessed gift 
of mercy as we fondly hoped to those up, 
happy countries, will now become a prin- 
cipal cause of their miseries. Seven yeas 
of security and freedom will bave pre, 
pared them only to feel more keenly the 
severity of this renewed infliction. The 
hopes which we had taught them to che 
rish of perpetual exemption from this 
cruelty, the efforts which we bad made to 
efface from their remembrance its last 
vestiges of crime and woe, our endeavours 
to train them to better habits and happier 
feelings, thé influence of our exhortation, 
the benefit of our example, the arts, the 
knowledge, the virtues of our: country 
which we have laboured to diffuse among 
them, what will all these be, but new 
sources of misery to a people among whom 
the Slave Trade is about to be re-esta; 
blished? Re-established did I. say? 
Among whom it is about to be carried to 
an extent unimagined in any former pes 
riod of their sufferings, Fresh crimes 
multiplied calamities, must now compen 
sate for the short respite yielded to them 
by our humanity, Increasing cruelties 
will’ be required to fill up that void and 
deficiency of guilt, which it was once our 
boast to have created, our delight to com 
template. Even the expectation of future 
abolition, the vain and illusory promise af 
this treaty, ineffectual to any good :pat 
pose, nugatory in the eyes of the stateb 
man, offensive in those of the moralish 
will yet powerfully contribute ito stimr 
late the exertions of the slave dealer, To 
compensate for the past suspension of this 
wickedness, and to prepare himself for i¥ 
future prohibition, to gorge the cravings 
of avarice so long kept from its prey, 

to provide against the threatened intetr 
ruption of its horrid feast, will, be his 
unremitted employment throughout #li¢ 
whole duration of that terrible period fat 
which you have suffered him to range a 
his pleasure over: this field of blood. Ne 
former scale or proportion of guilt will 
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regulate his present efforts. The popula- 
tion of Africa will be drained, the markets 
of America gluited with human victims, 
Those cruelties which stand recorded on 
your journals, and whose recital harrowed 
up the souls even of the most unfeeling of 
mankind, all these will not be revived 
only, but multiplied an bundred-fold by 
the operation of this treaty. What will 
not Africa suffer from a sudden demand 
for slaves following the long suspension of 
this Trade, and infinitely exceeding the 
utmost amount of any former supply? 
To what extremity of wretchedness will 
not the miserable population of the islands 
be reduced by an immense and speculative 
importation, calculated only on future 
contingencies, but with no reference to 
any present want, or any present possibi- 
lity of profitable employment! Imagina- 
tion can scarcely conceive the extent of 
evil let loose upon mankind by this incon- 
siderate and barbarous concession ; the 
varied and accumulated woes to which it 
subjects an unformunate and defenceless 
race inevery stage of their long career of 
misery. All that you have ever read or 
heard, or pictured to yourselves, of the 
past horrors of the Slave Trade, will fall 
far short of these calamities: calamities 
now suspended over these unhappy vic- 
tims,as by a hair, a tempest and hurricane 
of destruction ready to burst on their de- 
voted heads;, rending asunder every tie 
of social or domestic life, involving in one 
common ruin every principle which ope- 
rates to the consolation or happiness of 
mao, and leaving to them on earth one 
hope only—the hope of your interposition 
and protection. 

God grant that this interposition may 
be immediate, this protection effectual! 
Great as these evils are, I confidently 
hope that to repair them is still.within.our 
power. That we might have prevented 
them, that we might in this. treaty have 
accomplished to their very uimost extent 
the fondest wishes of our country; whois 
it that even pretends to doubt? We were 
masters of ithe negociation. Jis success 
depended wholly on our own fortitude. 
On us the duty was cast, to us the trust 
had been committed, of banishing for ever 
from the world these heart-rending mi- 
series, In this cause ‘the example. of 
Great Britain was all-powerful, her sen- 
tence decisive, ‘her determination final. 
With her it rested to .do justice to Africa. 
Urged-by her voice, the claim was isre- 
aistible, conferred by her-hand the benefit 
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would have been complete ; its influence 
co-extensive with the evil, its permanence 
secured beyond the possibility of change. 
This is the high station which she might 
have occupied, this the unfading palm 
of glory, which by the result of her long 
efforts against injustice and tyranny, had 
finally been placed within her reach. 
What work of power can be conceived 
more dignified, what honour brighter, 
what delight more elevated? In this great 
wra of the re-establishment of Europe, it 
was her’s still farther to diffuse the hap- 
piness, to extend to other quarters of the 
globe the exultation of mankind ; it was 
her’s to exbibit to the admiration of the 
world, the inhabitants of these distant re- 
gions as parties in the proud triumph of 
national independence, to lead them on 
with willing steps in our joyful procession 
of victory, and to present them with hum- 
ble thankfulness an acceptable offering 
to the throne of merey; not as captives, 
but.as redeemed; not as the victims of 
ambition and avarice, pollating our re- 
joicings by the cruel spectacle of their ag- 
gravated wretchedness, but as our fellow 
creatures owing to us their happiness, and 
dating from our successes the completion 
of their own deliverance. This we might 
have done: what we have really done I 
forbear to repeat. The remembrance is 
afflicting, the recital humiliating, 

And let it not be imagined that I am 
speaking to you, now my own opinion 
only. That the immediate and total abo- 
lition of the Siave Trade might in this 
treaty, if pursued with zeal, have been 
with certainty obtained, is, onless J am 
greatly misinformed, the general senti- 
ment.of ali who are conversant in foreign 
negociation ; the concurrent and decided 
judgment of enlightened staiesmenin every 
country in Kurope. But if any man de- 
nies it, let the papers which 1 this day 
move for be laid before us. Their evi- 
Even the very 
fact.of their production would afford some 
presumption of sincerity, some ground to 
hope shat error er misfortune only have 
been the occasion of this failure, something 
to counteract that first impression of cri- 
minal indifference which the present ap- 
pearances of this transaction have un- 
avoidably and universally produced. 
Should this communication be refused, 
should all other information be denied to 
us, I leave it .to your Jordships to pro- 
nounce what conclusion the conceajment 
authorizes. 
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For in truth, my lords, this is no sub- 
ject of diplomatic mystery. It is not by 
secret intrigue, by underhand artifice 
that we shall ever advance, much less ac- 
complish, this noble undertaking. What- 
ever has yet been achieyed in resistance 
to the Slave Trade, has been the result not 
of concealment, but of publicity ; the fruit 
of open discussion, the victory of public 
opinion. To this, under Providence, we 
are solely indebted for past success ; to 
“this alone it is evident we must now look 
for final triumpb. In courts and cabinets, 
it appears, these cruelties find acquies- 
cence and connivance; in the conven- 
tions and treaties of governments, it is 
thought not unbecoming to grant a li- 
cence for crime, to assign a stipulated pe- 
riod for robbery and murder. And if the 
British parliament and people, animated 
with juster feelings, still ardently desire 
the final abolition of the Slave Trade, one 
course alone remains to us. - Let us tear 
off from these iniquitous compromises 
their affected disguise, and expose to the 
indignant censure of mankind all those 
persons, be they who they may, who per- 
petrate, who authorize, who sanction that 
wickedness. 

In this case, indeed, every attempt at 
concealment is nugatory. We already 
know too much to be deceived. The 
official papers may be denied to us, the 
substantial knowledge cannot. be with- 
held. Judge for yourselves. Examine 
those circumstances which are notorious 
to the world, look at the merits of this 
cause, consider the advantages by which 
it might have been supported, reflect on 
the situation in which it has been aban- 
‘ doned, and then pronounce whether it be 
possible that this dishonourable stipulation 
for guilt, if firmly resisted by Great Bri- 
tain, could ever have been imposed upon 
us by France. No such apprehension 
was felt by parliament, when the unani-. 
mots addresses of both Houses were 
voted ; none such was hinted by your go- 
vernment, none such was found to qualify 
the solemn assurances which we received 
from the throne. Armed with these au- 
thorities, and in such a cause, what diffi- 
culty could a British negociator expe- 
rience? Impressed as he should have 
been with the magnitude of his trust, and 
reverencing as he ought to reverence the 
legislature of his country, he would have 
left, in this case, no opening for denial, 
no opportunity for debate. The voice of 
a free people, unanimous in the demand | 
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of justice, is imperative, he would have 
said, on all its public servants. I come 
here to obey, not to violate, the orders of 
my sovereign; to execute, not to defeat, 
the interitions of my country. Never will 
I be brought to dishonour both, by mak. 
ing them the active instruments of an inj. 
quity which they abhor, and which they 
have declared their purpose for ever to 
extirpate from the world. 

In the circomstances of this treaty, 
what answer could France have made to 
such a declaration? We negociated in 
the hour of victory. Her colonies were 
in our hands ; her American islands, her 
African settlements ; the objects and the 
theatre of these crimes. By the injustice 
of her ruler, all Europe had been leagued 
against her. Our own army occupied her 
southern provinces, the armies of our al- 
lies her capital. England had nothing to 
ask, and every thing to restore.  Parlia. 
ment had desired only to stipulate for jus 
tice; and we have not obtained it even 
by the sacrifice of all our conquests ! 

Our demand was supported by the 
powerful influence of our allies. . Why 
did we ourselves abandon it? I am confi: 
dent it will not be denied that their opi« 
nion, that the opinion of the emperor of 
Russia, most particularly, was plainly 
and forcibly expressed in decided com 
currence with the wishes of the British 
parliament, and in favour of immediate 
and universal abolition. Into the hands 
of those powers, and into our own, by the 
astonishing reverses of these two last years, 
the fate of Europe had been committed. 
With them, and with us, it rested to dic 
tate the just conditions of honourable 
peace. I speak not of unreasonable de- 
mands, insulting to the dignity, or inja 
rious to the independence of France, 
Against these, a just and successful effort 
of national resistance might still. have 
been excited. But such claims as mode 
ration and equity would sanction, wisdom 
and virtue recommend, her government 
had no power to refuse. Her armies 
were for the time subdued, her military 
tyrant was dethroned, her people wi 
for peace, and her situation demanded it, 
The very stipulations of this treaty itself, 
all except the article which we are now 
considering, would prove, beyond all 
power of denial, even if the fact were not 
itself notorious, that she concluded it un- 
der the pressure of strong necessity, i 
forcing the obligations of right. She bas 
made by it large sacrifices of unjust do 
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minion and power; she has relinquished 
her usurpation of provinces, kingdoms, 
and empires; she has renounced, for 
ever, I trust, renounced her impious pro- 
ject of universal sovereignty; she has 
withdrawn herself nearly, for the sake of 
example and justice, I would it had been 
wholly within the boundaries of her for- 
mer territory.. Why is it, that of all the 
crimes with which she had visited the 
earth, our indulgence has only been ex- 
tended to the Slave Trade? Were her 
other concessions purely voluntary? Did 
repentance, did justice alone dictate them? 
By the fall of an ambitious and rapacious 
usurper, her councils, we may well be- 
lieve it, are become more moderate. We 
give full credit to the better dispositions 
of a legitimate and virtuous monarch, 
But was it by his discretion that the con- 
ditions of this treaty were regulated? 
Was he enabled, by the situation of his 
country, to select and to apportion the sa- 
crifices which she has made, in atonement 
ofso many years of guilt, and as a just and 
necessary peace-offering to mankind? Is 
nothing to be ascribed to the predomi- 
nance of a victorious league ? Nothing to 
the indignant resentment of so many na- 
tions, stimulated by long suffering, and 
intolerable insult, to an unanimous and 
irresistible effort ? Had the days of Leip- 
sic and Vittoria, had the triumphs of the 
Russian or the German sovereigns, had 
the trophies of our own illustrious com- 
mander no weight in this negociation? 
And to what purpose more honourable to 
him, to what. purpose more glorious to 
our country, could the achievements of 
British valour be applied, than to the 
maintenance of this proudest work of 
British justice ? 

Those, on the contrary, who have 
thought it lawfal to sanction, by this arti- 
cle, the revival of the Slave Trade, those 
who now applaud the policy, or acquiesce 
in the supposed necessity of that disho- 
nourable contract, must believe that 
France had still the power to maintain 
iniquity by arms, There is no other 
ground on which it can be defended. I 
ask, then, if that was her situation, why 
do we boast of our forbearance? On what 
ground do our allies lay claim to the 
praise of moderation? Is it not from the 
Consciousness of superior force? Let no 
man suppose that I would justify, much 
less advise, the abuse of that superiority. 
All just men, all wise men, would depre- 
Galg it. Leagued for national independ- 
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ence, and triumphing over unprincipled 
ambition, it would ill-become the sove-: 
reigns of countries so recently delivered 
from invasion and subjugation, to employ 
their re-established power ‘in projects to 
despoil others, or to aggrandize them- 
selves. The means, the circumstances of 
their deliverance, authorize no such at- 
tempts. God forbid! The triumph of 
justice is no foundation for robbery: the 
blessing of Providence on self-defence, af- 
fords no encouragement to aggression. 
But our preponderance, I repeat it, was 
irresistible in the cause of right.. Can 
you. doubt it? Once more I entreat you, 
look at the treaty itself. Our allies, in all 
that they could reasonably ask from the 
common enemy, (such she then was, buat 
now I trust no longer so to be considered,) 
have fully succeeded. They forgot re- 
sentment, they disclaimed ambition ; jus- 
tice they required, and justice they have 
obtained. In every other instance, to 
every other power in Europe justice has 
been rendered by France: to Great Bri- 
tain only she has refused it, and on the 
single subject of this article! What man 
really believes that, if urged with equal 
earnestness, this point alone was unattain- 
able? What credulity will acquiesce in 
the pretence, that to extort from France 
the surrender of her conquests was easy, 
to dissuade her from the revival of the 
Slave Trade impracticable ? 

But in this case it belonged to us not to 
ask but to grant ; not to solicit but to pre- 
scribe the conditions necessary to effect 
our purpose. The means of enforcing it 
were exclusively in ourown hands. Our 
interests, our glory were concerned in its 
success ; to us the ‘right had accrued, by 
us the claim could effectually have been 
maintained, by our act alone could it ever 
have been surrendered. From what set- 
tlements in Africa, to what colonies in the 
West Indies is it, that France now designs 
to carry on the Slave Trade? What 
coasts will she pollute with this iniquity, 
what countries will she desolate, what seas 
will she dye with blood? Those only 
which we occupied, those of which, we 
and our allies were in the undisturbed 
possession, those to which no access could 
possibly have been opened to France, but 
by the intervention of Great Britain. 

An exception, I am told, is to be made 
to this assertion, the exception of St. Do- 
mingo; a name at the very sound of 
which any man should sink into the earth 
who lias made himself a party to the re- 
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vival of the Slave Trade even for an hour! 
Of that exception I shall presently speak. 
All the other colonies of France were in 
the hands of the allies, and all her settle- 
thents in Africa wete occupied by our- 
selves. 

Why then were all these surrendered 
without stipulating the abolition of the 
Slave Trade? What pretext cat be found 
for this gratuitous sacrifice of justice and 
honour? What motive could recommend 
to those, who administered the interests of 
Great Britain, this wanton violation of her 
most sacred duties? I condemn not the 
restitution of our conquests. In this great 
settlement of the interests of mankind, it 
Was not fitting that we should struggle to 
retain these acquisitions either for profit 
er dominion. I wish only that we had 
made them the pledges and security for 
justice. It is the interest of Great Britain 
that wars should cease; that the indepen- 
dence of nations should be respected, their 
governments secure, their rights inviola- 
ble. Our possession of the French colo- 
nies gave us a decisive influence it this 
négociation: to the peace and freedom of 
Europe it was fit to apply that influence ; 
and if it shall be found that by their ces- 
sion those objects have been secured, I do 
not hesitate to applaud it as just and ad- 
vantageous. But could we not at the same 
time so qaalify our grant that it should 
neither operate to the destruction of others, 
nor work our owh dishonour? If we Were 
liberal to ourenemy, if we were genetousin 
our concern for other countries, was there 
no claim upon us for justice to those to 
whom our protection had been pledged? 
In their case we have not only violated our 
own peculiar duties, we have departed 
even from the established practice of all 
civilized nations. Inevery other instance 
of restitution or surrender which, for cen- 
turies, has been negociated in Europe, in 
every other article by which this very 
treaty transfers the possession of any terri- 
tories, provision has always been made for 
the security of theirinbabitants. No other 
individual of any countries ceded or re- 
stored, can be disturbed or molested in 
person or in property. In Africa only, 
Whole nations are avowedly consigned by 


this surrender to plunder and massacre :, 


in the hour of triumph only, under the 
awful impressions of her own recent dan- 
gers, and as areturn to heaven for her 
own deliverance, Great Britain has sa- 
crificed those whom the events of this 
long ‘protracted ‘contest had committed to 
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her protection. It is on the eve of re 
turning peace, in the very moment jp 
which she proclaims tranquillity and se. 
cority to the world that she has’ by her 
own spontaneous Contract sent over g 
whole continent this fiery brand, the har. 
binger of perpetual desolation. 

I reflect, with deep affliction, that this 
humiliation and guilt, if it could have 
been apprehended, might have been pre. 
vented by your lordships. The Address 
which has this night been read, and the 
assurances which we received in answer, 
do indeed, even as they now stand, appeat 
to me sofficiently expressive of the just 
expectations of parliament, and of ou 
country. Our own demand for an imme. 
diate and total abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and the promise of our government 
to labour earnestly for that object, are not 
easily reconciled with a gratuitous agree. 
ment for the continuance of that wicked. 
ness, still less with an active interposition 
for its revival, But the debt of justice 
might, I acknowledge it, have been siill 
more unequivocally claimed. Had om 
Address expressly demanded from ‘the 
crown, and in such terms as should have 
excluded even the possibility of cavil, 
that none of those colonies or settlements, 
in which our country had for ever probi- 
bited the Slave Trade, should be yielded 
up again to any power on earth withouta 
stipulation ensuring to them the cofii- 
nuance of that blessing, what member oft 
British House of Lords would riot ae 
lously have supported it? Had’ the jus 
claim and right of parliament to this ac- 
quiescence in its solemn determination 
been explicitly and authoritatively not- 
fied to the servants of the public, whit 
minister would have had the hardihood 
disregard them? Our demand must in 
that case have been seasonably and timely 
brought forward by those who treated for 
us ; stated in the very outset of the nego 
ciations, urged with an earnestness pro 
portioned to its inestimable importance, and 
annexed, as an inseparable condition, 0 
every discussion for the surrender of out 
conquests, And who then could doubt the 
certainty ofits success? That this imperious 
necessity was not imposed upon our govert 
ment who does not now lament ? I grieve 
for the omission, its, consequences I shall 
never cease to deplore. They are the 
more painfal to me, because I myself cot 
curred in dissuading this unusual but ne 
cessary measure, recommended by the 
better judgment of others, who far mot 
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correctly estimated the impending danger. 

How shall I now apologize for my error? 
How shall I justify to your lordships, or 
to myself, this pernicious and misplaced 
confidence? I trusted indeed to solemn 
and reiterated assurances. I gave credit 
for feelings congenial with my own. Even 
jn the absence of every sentiment which 
such a subject should inspire, I still be- 
lieved that: the unanimous wishes of our 
country, and the general concurrence of 
mankind, would be of powerful, of irre- 
sistible force to prevent the possibility of 
what has now been done. Such an act I 
was persuaded could not be in the contem- 
plation of any public men. It could not 
be their desire to be transmitted to pos- 
terity, as the revivers of the accursed Slave 
Trade.. Whatever had been their former 
conduct on that subject, they could not 
wish (so I thought, and so I argued) to 
undermine the noblest monument of the 
glory of their country, and to annihilate 
the most extensive work of practical good, 
which benevolence and justice have ever 
ee achieved for the interests of mankind. 

e were told this day, in reference to 
that great commander, whose victories 
have added lustre to the British character 
—and just was the sentiment, and. well 
was it applied—that next to the conscious- 
ness of virtue, its purest reward on earth 
is the recollection of its having contributed 


‘tothe happiness of our fellow creatures, 


Who. then could believe, that such an 
Opportunity as this would be wilfully 
neglected for confirming to millions bles- 
sings almost beyond the power of man to 
bestow? . Who could anticipate that any 
British ministers would wantonly expose 
themselves to the remorse and anguish of 
reflecting how dreadful both in its present 
infliction and future consequences, how 
widely diffused, how long continued: must 
be.the wretchedness which they have now 
created; how many individuals, how 
many families, how many generations, 
what incalculable numbers of helpless 
beings, what an unmeasurable extent of 
the provinces and regions of Africa, 
reaching from its blood-stained coasts back 
to its inmost and inaccessible solitudes, 
what an immense and fearful proportion 
of mankind this article, with heedless in- 
difference and cruelty, has delivered up to 
slavery and death, to misery and deso- 
lation ! 

But I went further. I not only con- 
cluded this unqualified surrender not to 
be in the intention of our government; I 
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doubted, and on mature reflection I stiil 
more strongly doubt, whether it was legally 
within their competence. 

Parliament has long since proscribed 
the Slave Trade, not as a prohibited 
wrong, but as a moral crime; declared it 
repugnant to universal justice, and 
stamped upon it the character and punish- 
ment of ignominious guilt. Under what 
authority then have our ministers assumed, 
to covenant for its continuance? By what 
warrant of English law have they com- 
promised and bargained for felony ? 
Where shall we look for that prerogative 
which the crown itself has exercised in this 
case? A claim of more than dispensing 
power ; a pretension not to suspend but 
to abrogate our statutes; an undertaking 
to subject to a nefarious iniquity those 
very countries which our legislature had 
expressly exempted from it! Is it per- 
mitted to a British monarch to sanction 
by sovereign power, to facilitate by regal 
intervention, and to guarantee by the 
public faith, crimes, which not only violate 
our own laws but transgress the eternal 
boundaries of good and evil? I know not 
how this assumed pre-eminence of power 
over right, this open warranty of acknow- 
ledged guilt could be defended under any 
form of government administered by law. 
But I am certain that there are many and 
strong grounds for considering it a high 
misdemeanour against the British con- 
stitution. Nor can I discern on what 
grounds of justice our laws can punish as a 
felon the man who delivers into slavery a 
few. individuals, if our treaties in the same 
moment can proclaim impunity to those 
who inflict this misery on millions ! 

Will it be pretended that this unlawful 
act was necessary for peace? No man 
can believe it. -Even if it were so, you 
would not hesitate to answer that peace 
is too dearly purchased by the breach of 
our constitution, and by the violation of 
natural justice. But how is it possible in 
this case to listen to such a defence? I 
will not repeat what I have said of the 
relative situation of the powers whotreated. 
Look at the subject itself. See the ab- 
horrence with which these crimes are 
viewed by all who do not participate in 
their iniquitous gain; and then decide 
what credit is due to those who insinuate 
—they have never ventured to assert — 
that the revival of the Slave Trade was 
made by France an indispensable con- 
dition of peace. The fact is utterly in- 
credible. The papers which I now move 
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for would, I am confident, disprove it. Our 
reason rejects it, our feelings revolt at it. 
Could such a menace, brought forward in 
this negociation, and for such a purpose 
intimidate any British agent into a sub- 
mission which dishonours our, national 
character ? What could he fear in such a 
cause? The voice of our own country ? 
The spirit of France? The opinion of 
Europe? Or that righteous judgment on 
which the issues of war depend? After 
the honourable labours of twenty years, 
was this a yoke to which Great Britain 
should bow down her neck in victory ? 
We had arrested by our unshaken per- 
severance the long progress of iniquity. 
Fearless and unanimous in the cause of 
justice, our glorious country had courted 
the hate of the triumphant oppressor, 
defied his bitter revilings, and turned 
back his sanguinary menaces upon his 
own head. The moderation of our people 
in success had equalled their firmness in 
danger. We had tendered to France in 


in this negotiation more than either justice 
or reason could demand; we had treated 
with her not as with an enemy but as with 
a friend and confederate in the war; we 
had offered to her the restitution of vil her 
colonies, we were forward to re-establish 


her in the full possession of her former 
territory and power, formidable, too for- 
midable, as experience had already proved 
them, to our own tranquillity and to the 
independence of Europe. Notwithstand. 
ing all that we had suffered from her in- 
justice, and all that we might still fear 
from her ambition, we had laboured to 
secure to her the same rank among the 
nations, the same authority and weight 
which she before possessed in the well- 
balanced system of European power. 
This was the general sentiment, the uni- 
versal desire of our country—no longer the 
enemy but the friend and well wisher of 
France. What an insult would it have 
been had she told us in return, take back 
your proffers; your sacrifices of present 
advantage we reject, your pledges of 
future friendship we disdain, rapine and 
murder are the concessions we require at 
your: bands, by your own guilt only can 
our hostility be appeased, no peace offer- 
ing is acceptable to us unless it be steeped 
in the blood of our fellow creatures! It 
cannot be. This desperate and overbear- 
ing insolence, this insatiate thirst for war, 
this longing appetite and craving for blood 
might characterize the former tyrant of 
France: they are directly opposed to the 
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virtues of her present sovereign. Still les, 
can we believe that so monstrous a decla. 
ration could be extorted from him by the 
opinion of his people. Did they still sigh 
for war? Was this an object for which, in 
the hour of defeat and danger, they could 
be reconciled to the continuance of their 
sufferings? What consolation would the 
slavery of their fellow creatures offer to 
them for a conscription desolating their 
own families ? What would it profit them 
to purchase, by the destruction of France, 
the right of ravaging Africa? 
But suppose them still unsatiated with 
misery. Grant that they wished once 
more to challenge the world to arms for 
the maintenance of wrong, that the 
panted to range themselves under this 
bloody standard. How was the contest 
to be supported? By the strength of 
France? It had in that very moment been 
tried in the balance and found wanting. 
Would the justice of this cause, would its 
humanity entitle it to the favour of other 
powers, or call down protection from 
above? I have heard of many bad reasons 
for undertaking and continuing war, 
Governments have in every age been too 
prone to this terribleextremity ; too easily 
have all nations been inflamed to mutual 
slaughter by the evil passions of theit 
rulers. But a war for continuing the 
Slave Trade! A resort to arms for per 
mission to violate the principles of uni- 
versal justice! An appeal to heaven for 
its blessing on the righteous cause of 
robbery and murder! Is this what our 
government have feared? On this ground 
have they distrusted the long tried for- 
titude and magnanimity of their country? 
To this danger have they surrendered up 
our principles and honour ; to fly from 
this have we incurred the disgrace, not 
only of sanctioning the most flagitious 
wickedness but of appearing to sanction 
it for gain? , 
For it is useless to dissemble it. Such 
must inevitably be the judgment of other 
nations on this treaty. It has secured to 
our country commercial profits, and cold- 
nial acquisitions at the expense of France; 
inconsiderable in value, I admit it, but 
still sufficient to brand our national cha- 
racter with the dishonour of interested 
guilt. To France the renewal of the 
Slave Trade is conceded, into her hands 
we deliver up the wretched inhabitants of 
Africa, and from her in return we receive 
back these advantages: the contract 8 
reciprocal, the transactions simultaneous; 
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included in the same treaty, never will 
they be separated in the opinion of 
mankind. 

In vain, then, is the alternative of war 
suggested to us. In vain, are we asked, 
whether the renewal of hostilities would 
not have been too dear a price for our in- 
nocence and honour. I hope no member 
of this assembly so considers it. But 
never was this negociation brought to any 
such issue. Before the question of war 
could arise, the question of acquisition 
must be disposed of. . We have consented 
torevive and guarantee the Slave Trade, 
not because we feared war, but because 
we thirsted for more extended possessions. 
By the sacrifice of these we might have 
preserved both peace and innocence. 
Such will be the just judgment, both of 
the present time, and of posterity; the 
opinion of impartial men in all ages. Had 
you renounced, they will tell us, your de- 
sire of aggrandizement ; had you subdued 
your appetite for power, you might have 
maintained the glory of uncontaminated 
virtue. If -you could no otherwise refuse 
yourselves to a dishonourable contract for 
guilt, you might have proffered in ex- 
change for it, the abandonment of these 
acquisitions; an exchange which France 
most certainly would gladly have accept- 
ed. Till that offer shall have been made 
and refused, whatever present, whatever 
future advantages you hope for from this 
treaty, must be considered as the price of 
blood. It is not lawful to put them into 
the account of your power, to register 
them among the honourable possessions 
of your empire, acquired by a just title, 
and maintained by virtuous exertions. 

Yet, though we have signed and sealed 
with France this covenant for slavery, 
though we have trafficked and bargained 
with her for profit in blood, we shall still 
be told, that we have made to her no new 
concession. The whole extent of our 
grant, it will be said, was already within 
her power, Without our intervention, she 
might carry on the Slave Trade ; without 
our sanction, desolate the nations of Africa. 
Ifit was so, why, then, did she extort, why 
did we concede this article? A gratuitous 

umiliation, dishonourable to us, unprofit- 
ableto herself. But let us examine the foun- 
dation of this assertion. It rests exclusively 
on the present situation of St. Domingo. 
Her colonies in the leeward islands, her 
possessions in south America, her African 
settlements were confessedly in the hands 
of the allies, But in St. Domingo, we 
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are told, she might re-establish the Slave 
Trade; there she might carry it on to an 
extent of which no human misery, hither- 
to known. upon the earth, can afford the 
faintest image. There she might revel in 
blood, feast on the contemplation of what 
this wickedness has already produced, 
and labour, undisturbed, to perpetuate the 
same horrors for all succeeding genera- 
tions. ; 

And were it so, yet could this be our 
justification? Would her crimes sanctify 
ours? Too often, already, has this wretch- 
ed plea been urged in vindication of the 
Slave Trade. I trusted it had been for 
ever silenced by the victorious eloquence 
of virtue. Never will the example of 
blood palliate.the guilt of blood. We 
are not permitted to plunder the traveller 
lest he should fall into the hands of robe 
bers, or to anticipate, with our own dag- 
gers, the murderous purpose of his assassin. 

Bot, in truth, my lords, the case of St. 
Domingo, so far from lessening, aggra- 
vates, in the highest degree, the wicked- 
ness of this stipulation. If there be, with- 
in the whole circle and range of evil 
created by the revival of the Slave Trade 
of France, one object more revolting, one 
danger more terrible than the rest, we 
shall find them in that very quarter where 
the advocates of this article look for its 
apology. God forbid that the project 
should really be entertained of re-people- 
ing that colony with slaves! The bare 
suspicion, the very possibility of such a 
purpose, so far from teaching us to view, 
with indifference, the act we have com- 
mitted, must strike more terror and re- 
morse into our minds, than all that mass 
of other wickedness, which our conniv- 
ance in these crimes is about to re-pro- 
duce. Cold, indeed, must be the sensa- 
tions of that man, hard and insensible his 
heart, formed in no common mould, tem- 
pered with no human qualities, who can 
look back with any other feelings, upon 
the history of St. Domingo ; who can re- 
collect the past consequences of such. an 
attempt, and calmly reflect apon the ine- 
vitable effects of its renewal. But what 
Englishman, with such a picture before 
his eyes, can see, without shaddering, 
that the revival of the French Slave 
Trade, the source and fountain of all this 
misery, is sanctioned by the recognition 
of his own country, authorized by her 
public faith, and can be accomplished 
only by her deliberate intervention and 
voluntary aid? 
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On this part of my subject I forbear to 
enlarge. Much more I should have said, 
in justice to my own feelings, much more 
in justice to the cause which I have un- 
dertaken, but I am restrained by consider- 
ations which I am sure your lordships will 
approve. I cannot believe, that any such 
sanguinary purpose has ever once entered 
into the contemplation of the present so- 
vereign of France. His humanity, his 
wisdom must forbid it. By a dreadful 
lesson has that country learnt what tor- 
rents of African, what torrents of Eu- 
ropean blood must be shed in such an at- 
tempt, through what a scene of carnage 
and desolation it must be pursued, what 
wickedness, beyond all power of language, 
is inseparably attendant on every stage of 
its progress, from its first dreadful con- 
ception, to the horrid, but unattainable 
hope of its final execution. These consi- 
derations, if the matter were a subject Of 
British deliberation, I should never cease 
to urge upon the legislature of my coun- 
try. My tongue must fail me, my hand 
forget its powers, sense and life itself must 
be extinguished, before I could cease to 
call down the indignation of mankind, 
to invoke the just judgments of Heaven, 
on the authors of so flagitious an enter- 
prise. 

But to whatever quarter it may be in- 
tended to carry the unhappy victims of 
the Slave Trade, whatever be the destined 
scene of their unceasing and hopeless mi- 
sery, let it be remembered that from 
Africa they will be torn: from that conti- 
nent, whose shores and commerce we have 
restored to France for the avowed and 
stipulated purpose ofthiscrzelty. Nearly 
a thousand miles of that coast had alread 
been cleared of the Slave Trade ; and all 
the adjacent countries rescued from its 
destructive influence. By us this work 
had beenachieved. We had encouraged 
the nations of that extensive district to 
look with confidence to us for the conti- 
nuance of these blessings. We have now 
surrendered them up again, unprotected 
and defenceless, without one thought of 
provident kindness, without one stipula- 
tion of mitigating mercy. We have co- 
venanted that France may replunge their 
country into barbarism, may pollute it 
with fresh crimes, and desglate it with 
fresh wars. We have permitted, we 
alone have enabled her to carry away its 
inhabitants into perpetual slavery. ‘This 
act is ours. We cannot discharge our- 
selves from it. : 
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It is painful to'dwell upon these topics; 
I will no longer urge them. Your Jord. 
ships feel them deeply ; and if -you hegi- 
tate to adopt the motion which I shalt this 
day propose to you, it is from no appros 
bation of this article—God forbid you 
should approve it—but from the ho 
that, at the ensuing Congress, all its mig. 
chiefs may yet be repaired. I trust it 
will be so. Experience has taught us, jp 
this cause, never to despair? We have, 
indeed, neglected dur most favourable op. 
portunity ; we have relinquished a posi. 
tion of unassailable advantage. Unfortu. 
nate has been our departure from that 
course where success was infallible; that 
course which parliament itself had unani 
mously advised. Wisely had your lord. 
ships recommended, that the abolition of 
the Slave Trade should be proclaimed at 
Paris by the united voice of this count 


and her allies, promulgated in the hour of 


victory, as a principle of public law, and 
basis of future peace, and incorporated, ag 
an indefeasible condition, in the great 
charter of national independence. What 
facilities, what advantages, would not 
have attended that proposal ? What splen. 
dour would not the triumph of Europe 
have derived from a decree which gave 
life and liberty to Africa? With what 
submissive reverence would not the na 
tions have then received this law of jus 
tice, this sacred covenant of mercy, at 
the hands of those mighty sovereigns, 
clothed, in that hour, with all the power 
of conquerors, all the authority of le 
gislators, and all the influence of benefac- 
tors? ‘ 

But it is past; that fortunate mo- 
ment is for ever past. And very different 
must now again be the situation of 
this great cause. It must be treated and 
bargained for by contract, and agree 
ment; obtained by solicitation, or put- 
chased by sacrifice. It is thrown once 
more exclusively upon Great Britain, 
She must negociate for it with those very 
powers who have hithero most pertina- 


‘ciously resisted it, either from mistaken 


interest or inveterate prejudice. We must 
supplicate from France the renunciation 
of this sanguinary traffic, after having our 
selves guaranteed to her its continuance} 
we must solicit the same concession from 
Spain and Portugal, who refused it, as we 
are told, to the earnest entreaties of our 
government, at a time when our flag alone 
protected their slave ships, and our arms 
defended their ports. All this we must 
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accomplish under circumstances of in- 
creased and increasing difficulty, The 
nations will be no longer joined in one 
‘common interest, no longer awed by the 
deep impressions of danger, hardly yet es- 
-caped, of deliverance still imperfectly 
achieved: our own influence will have 
been lessened, and the union of our allies 
enfeebled; the countries of the peninsula 
will have ceased to depend on Great 
Britain for their safety, the territory of 
France will have been evacuated by the 
powers of the continent, and we shall our- 
selves have ceded back to her those con- 
quests, which, while they remained in our 
possession, afforded to us sure pledges for 
the attainment of our object and certain 
means of inforcing its execution. 

Yet, I repeat it, let usnot despair. The 
best of all resources still remains to us, in 
the firmness and spirit of our countrymen ; 
in their determination and in ours never 
to submit to this opprobrious wrong. Of 
ultimate success we can no longer doubt. 
The indifference, the silence of this House, 
had it been possible that you could be 
indifferent or silent in such a crisis, might 
indeed have been fatal to Africa. The 
acquiescence of our country in this dis- 
honourable stipulation must have replunged 
that continent into irretrievable misery 
and ruin. Butthe declared and unshaken 
resolution of the British parliament will 
henceforth command attention to these 
sacred interests; the unanimous determi- 
nation of the British people, that burst of 
virtuous feeling which has so nobly as- 
serted this great cause, and vindicated to 
all posterity our national character, are 
the certain harbingers of victory and 
triumph. 

What part then in such a moment best 
becomes this House ? What share is it fitt- 
ing that your lordships should take in the 
exertions, which must still be made, in 
the glory which still awaits your country ? 
It is for you to lead, not to follow your 
fellow-subjects in the paths of virtue and 
honour. It is in your power to give peace 
and security to millions. Cast not this 
duty on others,  Ascertain, by the inves- 
tigation of past failure, the best means of 
present exertion. Redeem, by your own 
Wisdom, the errors of your government. 
Point out to them once more the way to 
that final triumph which a compliance 
with your injunctions would already have 
achieved ; and which, under every disap- 
pointment, is still confidently expected 
from the wisdom and energy of a British 
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legislature, and from the constancy of 
a virtuous people. 

- Awfal, indeed, is the decision to which 
we are thus called. On the resolutions 
which we are now totake, depend the inno- 
cence and honour of our own country, the 
security of millions, the happiness of 
many generations, the peace and civiliza- 
tion of a whole continent. How shall 
these objects be best attained ? What pre- 
sent, what final determination of this 
House, will most effectually contribute to ° 
accomplish for mankind a blessing whose 
magnitude no thought can grasp, whose 
value no imagination can exaggerate? It 
is a fearful thing for any individual to in- 
terpose advice where the consequences 
of error are so extensive, its effects so 
fatal. And yet, I feel, that the duty of 
this day will have been imperfectly dis- 
charged if I am silent on this question. 

The opinion which I shall humbly offer 
to you, rests, indeed, on no doubtful 
grounds. It is founded alike in the cir- 
cumstances and in the character of our 
cause. Other measures may possibly 
prove effectual, the success of this would 
be certain. You have already abolished 
the Slave Trade in the French settlements 
and colonies. You still possess the means 
of preventing its revival. Never let them 
be relinquished until that object be se- 
cured. ‘This is your sacred duty. If that 
duty admits of modification and compro- 
mise, refer it to negociation. If you de- 
sire only to narrow the limits, or to shorten 
the stipulated duration of that wickedness 
for which we have now covenanted with 
France; if you seek from other powers, 
some pretended mitigation only of this 
guilt, some illusory hope of its future abo- 
litjon in return for your sanction and war- 
rant of its present continuance, such en- 
deavours may not improperly be inter- 
mixed with the details of territorial and 
commercial adjustment. But if you repro- 
bate this stipulation as a sacrifice not of 
profit but of principle; if you abhor the 
crime which it would bind you to perpe- 
trate,and are fully purposed that no hope, no 
fear shall ever make you instrumental in it 
even for the shortest period ; in that case 
justice and wisdom require, your interest 
and your dignity demand, that you should 
speak and act with the decision of men 
conscious of right. Suspend at once the 
execution of this unhallowed article. 
Withhold the restitution of your conquests. 
Persevere in that decision, unseduced by 
promise, unterrified by menace, until you 
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have irrevocably established the abolition 
of the Slave Trade. 

Great is the importance to every coun- 
try, inestimable is the value to Great 
Britain of maintaining inviolate its public 
faith. But no contract is binding whose 
performance is unlawful; no treaty valid 
which stipulates for crime. To fulfil 
such engagements is in itself a disre- 
gard and breach of. prior and stronger 
obligations. This is the concurrent de- 
claration of every moralist; the judg- 
ment of reason, the unerring sentence of 
religion. In doubtful cases only can its 
application be disputed ; how irresistible is 
its force where our covenant itself con- 
tains an unblushing avowal of its own 
iniquity ! 

Nor will your lordships by such a reso- 
lution over-step the limits of parliamentary 
duty. Lawful treaties sanctioned by the 
seal of the sovereign are binding no doubt 
on the public faith, No man questions it. 
But against a stipulation which implicates 
our.country in the guilt of blood has par- 
liament no power to interpose? Where 
can the British nation look in such a case 
but to that authority on which our govern- 
ment itself is at this very hour esta- 
blished? to that authority which speaks 
in the name and acts for the protection of 
all the estates of the people of this realm ? 

I need not remind you of former in- 
stances of such interposition on much 
weaker grounds. I need not in speaking to 
such an assembly as this, argue those well- 
understood and admitted principles which 
except extreme cases from the general 
course and practice of all civil institutions, 
Under that description, I say it with re- 
luctance, under that description falls the 
question which we are now considering. 
This is an extreme case; a case where 
the prior and paramount laws of universal 
and eternal justice, must of necessity super- 
sede the local and partial obligations of any 
separate community. On every ground this 
contract is void, We cannot covenant 
for crime ; we cannot barter away the 
rights of others ; the lives and liberties of 
the nations of Africa have not been placed 
by our Creator at the disposal of France 
and England. 

But when I thus impeach the validity 
of this stipulation and deny its binding 
force, let it be distinctly understood that 
my opinion is grounded not. on its im- 
policy, but on its iniquity. We are com- 
pelled to refuse ourselves to its execution, 
not because it must prejudice our interests, 
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but because it would make us accomplices 
in guilt. 

The inexpediency of this engagement] 
have purposely forborne to argue. It hag 
not the weight of a feather in the balance, 
when compared with those topics, which ] 
have this day submitted to your feelings, 
I could not bring myself to dwell on such 
considerations when the revival of the 
Slave Trade was in question. Nor could 
it indeed have been necessary to urge 
them. They are obvious to all your lord. 
ships. You are well apprized what ruin, 
ous speculations, this revival of the Slave 
Trade willinfallibly produce in the French 
islands; you know by what inevitable 
consequence these must expose your own 
planters to an unequal and uncommercial 
competition. You need not be reminded, 
that the dangers of internal and domestic 
ruin from the continual importation of 
fresh slaves, that the example and the in. 
fluence of such scenes as St. Domingo has 
exhibited, must, by a dreadful, but infalli. 
ble necessity extend themselves to your 
own colonies, You are fully sensible 
also, of all the embarrassments with which 
this stipulation will clog the execution of 
your own laws. How difficult it will be 
to prevent the application of British ca 
pital to this wickedness when authorized 
by France. How large a portion of this 
trade will really be carried on_in her 
name by your own subjects ; how much of 
it will be diverted: to the supply of your 
own colonies, under a pretended desti- 
nation to those with which they are 
so closely intermixed in the West Ih 
dian seas, Nor can you disguise from 
yourselves or from the world, what a 
mockery it would be to talk of abolishing 
the Slave Trade in the settlements of Hol- 
land or of Portugal, if you yourselves shall 
have re-established it in French Guiana. 

To these familiar and obvious conside; 
rations, your own foresight will already 
have superadded the painful reflection 
of the precariousness of peace itself under 
the stipulations of this article ; your wis 
dom will have anticipated the mutual irti 
tation, the perpetual debate and menace, 
the final and not remote hostility which 
must so certainly result from these eva 
sions of laws, whose violation we can never 
disregard, and from the measures of rigo 
rous, though ineffectual precaution, which 
must of necessity be opposed to such ? 
danger. 


These mischiefs you justly think your 


government should have weighed, youl 
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negociators have prevented in the arrange- 
ment of this pacification. No principle is 
better established in the law of nations, 
_ than that which entitled you when you 
restored to France her colonies, to stipu- 
late, that her possession of them should 
be so regulated, as not to become, from 
any intermediate change of circumstances, 
more prejudicial to your interests than it 
was before the war. 

But never let us forget that these mo- 
tives, though of irresistible force against 
concluding such a treaty, afford no ground 
whatever for annulling it. That determi- 
nation can rest on one foundation only, 
the foundation of eternal justice ; that act 
can be supported only by the deliberate 
conviction, that to fulfil this engagement 
would be to plunge your country into the 
infamy and guilt of rapine and murder: 
that this stipulation binds you not merely 
to permit, to countenance, to sanction 
those crimes, but to make yourselves the 
accomplices and instruments of their per- 
petration. This it is which has filled your 
people with horror. They have too plain- 
ly seen, that by the hands of Great Britain 
these victims are delivered up to slaughter. 
They shudder to reflect, that when inqui- 
sition shall be made for innocent blood, it 


is not from France only that the lives of 


millions will be required. To offer an 
asylum to a fugitive in peril of death is 
inmy own choice. I may grant, I may 
refuse it. But if, when invited and pro- 
tected in my house, I thrust him forth 
upon the daggers of his assassins, knowing 
and seeing that they are waiting at my 
door resolved and armed for his destruc- 
tion, if I make myself a party to their 
bloody denunciations, if I bargain and 
contract for my own profit to connive at, 
to abet, and even to aid their cruelty, am 
Tinnocent of the moral guilt, am I inno- 
cent even of the legal crime of his mur- 
der? There is no tribunal, there is no 
law on earth that would not exact my life 
10 just retribution for his. How vain then 
is the ‘hope, how impious the belief, that 
those pretences which are nugatory even 
in the sight of man, will avail us to evade 
the unerring justice of heaven, or that the 
eformity of our own guilt can ever be 
cloaked by any wickedness of others from 
the eyes of an all-seeing Providence ! 

And here, my lords, I close my state- 
ment. To this reflection what can be 
added? And yet I would it were in 
my power, before I finally submit this 
great cause to your decision, to exhibit to 
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you not, the iniquity only, the blood- 
stained iniquity of this stipulation (that I 
fear Ihave too clearly shewn), but also 
the full extent of its dreadful and heart- 
rending’ consequences. But I know my- 
self unequal to the task. I have no powers 
of language to detail to you this misery. I 
cannot paint to you in the dark and ter- 
rific colouring of truth the varied and in- 
tolerable woes which the Slave Trade in- 
flicts upon its wretched victims ; or those 
unmeasurable calamities with which it de- 
solates the whole continent of Africa. 
Would to God that I could place them 
even in their faintest image before your 
eyes! That you coula see and judge the 
sufferings of any one only among those 
millions of your fellow creatures in whose 
behalf I plead! That you could witness 
the whole course and progress of his mi- 
sery! The anguish with which he views 
those fetters which first mark him as 
the property of a master; the despair 
with which he enters that ship which is 
to carry him away a desolate and hope- 
less captive to an unknown country. That 
ship, that scene of unimagined miseries 
so much more terrible in their reality 
than all that even the terror of that dread- 
ful moment can teach him to anticipate ! 
That ship, which if he unhappily survives 
the horrors of its pestilential and mur- 
derous hold must finally deliver him up 
to the last extremity of human evil, to a 
condition of unceasing and unrewarded 
toil, of perpetual and unmitigated slavery, 
from which no hope remains, no refuge is 
left but in the grave. Would to God that 
you could see the last look he casts, hear 
the last despairing accents he addresses to 
his native land! That you could witness 
the feelings with which he quits that coun- 
try, the scene of all his joys, the nurse of 
all his affections; the source of local habits 
dear to all, but ever dearest to the untu- 
tored mind ; of social ties rivetted by na- 
ture into the heart of man, of all the 
dearest relations, all the tenderest charities 
of human life! That you could also view 
the sufferings which through him are in- 
flicted on those from whom he is torn ; 
on the despairing friend, on the childless 
parent, the widowed wife, and the orphan 
children! That you could then follow him 
through all the stages of his merciless 
captivity ! That you could see the inmost 
recesses of a slave-ship! That you could 
even imagine to yourselves the horrors of 
a slave-market! That you could count 
the groans, that you could estimate the 
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silent miseries of. the plantation slave ! 
His ceaseless labour, his unprotected suf- 
ferings, bis tortured life, his premature 
and anticipated death. 

From these scenes I would conduct you, 
if it were in my power to the wider, and 
still more dreadful prospect of the car- 
nage and devastation of Africa. I would 
exhibit to you those false accusations, 
those imaginary crimes, that systematic 
injustice, perfidy, and violence, which, in 
those unhappy countries where the Slave 
Trade is established, form the only 
sources of commercial speculation. I 
would shew-you the lure of European 
wealth, tempting the uninstructed savage 
to the commission of every crime: the 
superiority of European power, and Eu- 
ropean knowledge, employed not to dif- 
fuse the doctrines of moral truth, or to 
open to those countries the purer light of 
revelation, but to prolong, and to extend 
among them every delusion, wickedness, 
and misery, with which ignorance and su- 
perstition afflict mankind. I would place, 
if it were possible, before you,{that state of 
universal war which the Slave Trade pro- 
duces and perpetuates; the wretchedness 
of nations, the desolation of provinces, the 
prolonged and hopeless barbarism of a 
whole quarter of the globe !—That inter- 
nal and domestic hostility, in comparison 
with which war itself, public war in its 
most fearful form, is a happiness and 
blessing to mankind !—That unexampled 
condition of human misery in which no 
individual feels his freedom or his life 
secure, even for an hour, against lawless 
strength, or insidious machination!—That 
dissolution of all society, in which village 
is armed -against village, and family 
against family, that worse than savage fe- 
rocity, in which the hand of every man is 
against his neighbour ! 

The long agitation of these questions 
has, I fear, too much accustomed our ears, 
too much familiarized our imaginations 
with these enormities. How else could 
we support, even for an instant, the recol- 
lection that, by our intervention, they are 
again to be inflicted upon these wretched 
nations? That every part of Africa must 
again, from our act, see her. villages 
broken up, her towns sacked, her countries 
desolated ; again see every principle vio- 
lated, every tie broken, every feeling out- 
raged, which nature has interwoven into 
the heart of man. The sovereign deliver- 
ing over his subjects into foreign captivity, 
the master setting aprice on the life of 
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his domestic, the friend armed against his 
friend, the brother ensnaring the libert 
of his brother, the father trafficking inthe 
blood of his children, the husband selling 
into slavery the partner of his ved !—My 
lords, if there be any misery in private 
life which can move compassion, if there 
be any public oppression and tyranny 
which we abhor, if there be any senti. 
ments degrading to man, any crimes di- 
rectly subversive of all those principles 
in which it has pleased our Creator to 
constitute the happiness of his creatures, 
that misery is enhanced, that tyranny ag. 
gravated, that degradation is rendered 
more complete, those crimes more horri- 
ble, by the wickedness which this stipu. 
lation has covenanted to revive. It was 
the boast and exultation of our country that 
she had led the way, however late, to the 
abolition of this guilt, in which she had 
so deeply shared. She declared to Africa 
that she repented her of the evil she had 
inflicted. And she pledged herself, in 
atonement for it, not to unavailing sorrow 
and remorse, but to unceasing efforts for 
banishing from the earth, for ever, a wick 
edness more horrible, a more aggravated 
misery than has, in any other shape, ever 
visited any portion of the human race, 
For myself I can truly say, and such, I 
am confident, were the impressions of thow 
sands, I never have, I never can experi 
ence, in any moment of. my life, sense 
tions of joy, emotions of gratitude to Hea. 
ven, at all comparable with those which 
were excited in my breast, when we suc- 
ceeded in effecting the abolition of the 
British Slave Trade. Let not, once more 
Tsupplicate you, let not despair and shame 
be the successors of this transport! Let 
not all this misery be revived! Let not 
our own act obscure the lustre of our 
glory! Let the sons of Africa now, and 
for ever, bless, instead of cursing the 
name of Englishmen. 

My lords, I move you, “That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal high 
ness the Prince Regent, praying that he 
will be graciously pleased to direct that 
there be laid before this House copies of 
such representations as have been made 
by his Majesty’s ministers in the late ne- 
gociations for peace, in consequence 0 
the unanimous Address of this House for 
the immediate and total abolition of the 
Slave. Trade, together with the answers re 
turned thereto; and also extracts from such 
parts of the dispatches of his Majesty’ 
ministers as relate to the same subject.” 
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The Earl of Liverpool rose and said : 


My lords; before I enter particularly 
on the subject brought before-us by the 
noble baron, I must be permitted to make 
afew general observations on the noble 
baron’s speech. I capnot but think, my 
lords, when you coolly and fairly deliber- 
ate on the question, that however you may 
agree to the principles asserted by the 
noble baron, you will be of opinion, that 
in the application of them to the transac- 
tion at issue, there has been much of exag- 
geration, much of inflammation, which 
neither that transaction, nor the circum- 
stances attendant upon it, in any degree 
warrant. In the first place, my lords, I 
complain of the noble baron that he has— 
however unintentionally—misrepreseuted 
the spirit and the purport of that Article of 
the Treaty which is now under our discus~ 
sion. ‘The noble baron describes it as if 
it were a solemn permission on the part 
of Great Britain to the French government 
tocarry on the Slave Trade for a given 
time. I beg of you, my lords, to read the 
Article, and to say if it will bear this con- 
struction. The stipulation in that Article 
is, that the French government, agreeing 
tothe principle on which Great Britain 
has abolished the Slave Trade, is willing 
to abolish the Trade at a certain time, 
That this stipulation contains a permission 
to carry on the Trade I positively deny. 

My lords, the fair view of the question 
is this—suppose there had been no such 
Article in the. Treaty—suppose there had 
not been a word about the Slave Trade 
throughout it—might not the French, have 
carried on the. Trade as before? Will amy 
one say that the absence of any stipula- 
tion, however objectionable or insufficient, 
could have been construed into a permis- 
sion by us to France to carry onthe Trade? 
If, then, the absence of all stipulation could 
not have been construed into a permis- 
sion, how can a stipulation, which recog- 
nises the justice of abolishing the Trade, 
and which declares that it shall in no case 
exist beyond a given time, he construed 
into a sanction or permission ? 

My lords, there is.one great mistake in 
the whole of the noble baron’s argument, 
founded on, a misconception of the right 
which this or any other country: has. to 
dictate to another and independent nation 
ona subject like the present. This-sup- 
posed right must be founded either on ge- 
neral principles or on particular circum- 
stances, It will surely not’be contended, 
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on general principles, that any govern- 
ment would be justified, either in going to 
war, or in continuing war for the purpose 
of imposing upon another country any 
moral obligation, however solemn or sacred, 
For to what would such a principle lead ? 
War might be waged for the abolition of 
the inquisition—for the abolition of any 
great moral evil which may exist in the 
world. But mankind have long agreed, 
my lords, that how sacredly binding 
soever moral obligation ought to be consi- 
dered by individuals, or by a nation, the 
imposition of it upon another nation is not 
a legitimate cause of war. If it is not a 
legitimate cause of war, then it cannot be 
a legitimate cause for the continuance of 
war, Youare bound to perform your own 
duties. But in the case of another nation, 
the question is, has that other nation an 
independent jurisdiction—is it entitled to 
judge and act for itself? If itis so en- 
titled, it must be left to the free exercise of 
its own judgment and discretion. 

My lords, I ask you if any independent 
country will ever submit to have its duties 
dictated to it by another country? I have 
thought it necessary to state this general 
principle thus fully, because the noble 
baron seems wholly to have misappre- 
hended it. The question now comes to 
be, whether there are any especial circum- 
stances in the present case which would 
have justified this country in making the 
immediate and unqualified abolition of the 
Slave Trade. the sine gud non of peace, or 
which would have been exactly the same 
thing, the sine gud non of the restitution of 
her colonies to France; or whether, haw- 
ing certain colonies in our military oecu- 
pation, in which the sovereignty of France 
still existed, we had a right to say we 
would not restore them, unless France 
would consent to the instant abolition of 
the Slave Trade? In the first place, my 
lords, I will say, that if there be a man 
here who entertains a stronger sense than 
another of the importance of an universal 
abolition of the Slave Trade, I am thatin- 
dividual. In warmth of feeling on that 
subject I will yield tono one. However I 
may have differed in opinion from the 
noble baron on other subjects, I have al- 
ways thought that it was of the- utmost im- 
portance to this country, and to the cause 
of homan happiness, that the Slave Trade 
should be finally and-universally abolished. 
But the premises of the noble lord’s argu- 
ment by no means warrant his conclusion. 

I have already. shewn, that, on general 
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principles, no nation is justified in going 
to war, or in continuing war, for the pur- 
pose of imposing on another nation a 
moral obligation. But if there were any 
circumstances attendant on the colonies 
restored to France, that, in the noble ba- 
ron’s opinion, would have justified us in 
making the abolition of the Slave Trade 
in them the sine gud non of their restitu- 
tion, those circumstances, be it recollected, 
attached only to those colonies which were 
actually in our possession. Their influ- 
ence could not extend to the colonies of 
which we had not possession, Let us 
suppose that the restitution of her colonies 


to France was gratuitous on our part—I: 


will shew by-and-bye that it was by no 
means so; but for the sake of the argu- 
ment let us at present suppose that it was. 
The utmost stretch to which we could have 
gone in our negociation would have been 
to make, as a condition of that restitution, 
the absolute abolition of the Slave Trade 
in those colonies alone ; they alone having 
been in our possession. Now, I wish the 
noble baron to answer this simple ques- 
tion: would not less good have been 


gained by a dry barren stipulation with 
France, that she should immediately abolish 
the Slave Trade in the islands restored by 


us, she having the right and power still to 
carry it on in those of which we never 
had the possession, than by a general sti- 
pulation, France allowing the justice of 
the abolition and agreeing to abolish the 
Trade generally by a given period? The 
noble baron has indeed said, that the stipu- 
Jation is good for nothing, for that at the 
end of the five years France will fail to 
execute it. But this assertion is as appli- 
cable to one stipulation as to another. If 
we cannot depend on the faith of France to 
abolish the Trade at the expiration of five 
years, neither could we have depended 
upon her faith, had the stipulation been 
for an immediate abolition. But assuming, 
as I am persuaded I am right in assuming, 
that the stipulation will be considered 
binding by France, I repeat that it is 
much more advantageous to that cause 
which we all espouse, that France should 
engage to abolish the Trade generally at 
the end of five years, than it would have 
been had she agreed to abolish it imme- 
diately in Guadaloupe, in Martinique, in 
the isle of Bourbon, the colonies restored 
to her by us, while she would. have re- 
tained the right to carry it on in St. Do- 
mingo and in Cayenne, of which we never 
had the possession. The object of his 
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Majesty’s government has been to obtain 
stipulation on the part of France, that she 
would ultimately abolish the Trade abso. 
lutely and generally over all her colonies; 
and I maintain that by pursuing that ob. 
ject, we have served the cause more es. 
sentially than if we had obtained mere] 

a partial abolition, however immediate, 

I now come, my lords, to another cons 
sideration. The noble baron has argued 
as if the restitution of her colonies to 
France was an act purely gratuitous on our 
part. I confess that I never considered it 
in that light, nor do I believe a similar 
restitution was ever considered in that 
light in any similar negociation. It pos. 
sibly might have been so considered in the 
negociations which ended in the last 
peace, and in the negociations in 1806, 
which did not end in peace. But those 
negociations were of a character very dif- 
ferent from that of those which have just 
terminated. The avowed and declared 
object of the recent negociations was 
general peace; and it was not, therefore, 
to be reasonably expected, but that, as this 
country was entitled to retain a part of 
her acquisitions in the way of compensa 
tion; so, on the other hand, she was 
called on to restore other parts, as the 
price of the general arrangements of 
Europe. Does the noble baron suppose 
that the continental powers would have 
allowed Great Britain to keep all the colo- 
nies of the world? Does he not know that 
the colonial possessions of Great Britain 
are as much the subject of the jealousy of 
those powers, as ever the continental 
power of France was? It certainly was 
not surprising that they should expect 
when you called on France to sacrifice 
such immense territorial possessions—such 
kingdoms and empires as the noble baron 
had justly described them—and above all, 
those pretensions which flattered the na- 
tional vanity and pride, "it was not sur 
prising that they should say, “ you must 
sacrifice, on your part, something to re 
instate France as a colonial power.” It 
is not fair, therefore, my lords, to thie: as 
if the colonies were something which you 
might or might not have restored. They 
were a fair subject for negociation, and if 
the Slave Trade had never been mem- 
tioned, the continental powers would have 
expected that while we kept a part, we 
should restore a part as the price of @ 
general arrangement for peace. In argu 
ing on the feelings and sentiments of othet 
countries, my lords, we must take care not 
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to-be misled by our own. We came to 
the conclusion at which we had arrived on 
the subject of the Slave Trade after many 
years of deliberation. The opinions of 
France on that subject were by no means 
so far advanced as ours, even before the 
French Revolution. The late government 
of France was an avowed supporter of the 
traffic, not on the principle, as elsewhere, 
that it was an evil which must be tolerated, 
but that it was a benefit which it was de- 
sirable to hold out to the commercial men 
of France, whenever the French colonies 
should be restored. Can we be surprised, 
therefore—however we may lament the 
circumstance=-that a government newly 
restored, and feeling the necessity of 
standing on public opinion, should expe- 
rience a difficulty in immediately ac- 
quiescing in our wishes on the subject ? 
My lords, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that I think they are mistaken, It is my 
opinion—-an opinion which has been 
strongly impressed upon them—that it is 
the interest of the French government, on 
the soundest view of their true policy, to 
abolish the Slave Trade immediately and 
altogether. Every effort was made by us 
to induce them to do so. But when the 
noble baron argues, that we ought to have 
made the abolition the condition of the 
restitution, he contends that the abolition 
ought to have been the price of peace, 
and that the consequence of a refusal of 
the abolition must have been the continua- 
tion of the war. Out of this dilemma he 
cannot get. If we had made the unqua- 
lified and immediate abolition of the Slave 
Trade, the sine gud non of peace, we must 
have been prepared for the alternative. 
Now, I ask you, my lords, would the 
country have approved this alternative? 
Would the country have approved our 
making the refusal of the French govern- 
ment immediately and unconditionally to 
abolish the Slave Trade, the cause of con- 
tinuing the war? Would our allies, under 
all the circumstances of the case, have 
thought that refusal a sufficient cause for 
delaying the signing of the Treaty for a 
single moment? I call the attention of 
- your lordships to all that has passed with 
respect to the Slave Trade during the last 
fourteen months. Grievous injustice will 
be done to his Majesty’s ministers, if it be 
hot allowed, that more has been done by 
them within that time effectually to abolish 
the Trade, than had been accomplished at 
any former period. ‘The measure of abo- 
lishing the Slave Trade was first carried in 
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this House in 1806. Several propositions 
were then made, to which the House 
agreed. ‘The first was a declaration con- 
demning the Trade, and stating that we 
would take measures to abolish it as soon 
as possible. The second proposition was 
for the abolition of the foreign Slave Trade. 
The third declared, that no fresh capital 
should be embarked in the Trade. The 
fourth,—and it is to this that I wish par- 
ticularly to direct your lordships’ attention, 
for whatever shadesof difference of opinion 
there might have existed on the other pro- 
positions, on this there was perfect unani- 
mity—was an Address to the King, re- 
questing that his Majesty would negociate 
with foreign powers for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade. This proposition was 
unanimously agreed to by this House in 
1806. Inthe summer of 1806 negocia- 
tions for peace were opened, which proved 
abortive. In the ensuing session a Bill 
was brought into parliament for the imme- 
diate and unqualified abolition of the 
Slave Trade by this country ; and an Ad- 
dress was presented by this House to ascer- 
tain if any and what steps had been taken 
with respect to foreign powers, to induce 
them to agree to a similar abolition. By 
the papers presented in answer to this Ad- 
dress, it appeared that, with respect to 
Portugal and Spain, no steps whatever had 
been taken to procure the abolition. The 
correspondence with France shewed that 
instractions had been given to our minister 
to make the subject a part of the negocia- 
tion with the French government, aod 
several letters appeared which evinced 
the disposition of that government to evade 
the discussion of it. One of the last in- 
stances of the. indisposition of France to 
acquiesce in the views of Great Britain on 
this point, was contained in a letter from 
lord Yarmouth to Mr, Fox, dated Paris, 
July the 24th, 1806, in which the noble 
lord said that he had mentioned the subject 
of the Slave Trade to general Clarke, who 
had told him, that the emperor would have 
no objection to make it a matter of nego- 
ciation after the conclusion of peace; but 
that he would not consent to its being 
made one of the articles of the Treaty. 
The negociation, however, went on to the 
middle of October, and nothing passed on 
the subject of the Slave Trade. 1am sure, 
therefore, I shall not be contradicted when 
I say that his Majesty’s government of 
that day would have made peace, and 
would have restored the French and Dutch 
colonies, had no other obstacles presented 
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themselves but the indisposition of the 
French government to admit the abolition 
of the Slave Trade as one of the articles of 
the Treaty. 

My lords, I know that the noble baron 
may say that this was not a complete act. 
But, I repeat that it is evident, the non- 
‘abolition of the Slave Trade by France 
would have been no impediment to the 
restitution of her colonies, and to the con- 
clusion with her of peace. And yet the 
Address to his Majesty, that he would ne- 
gociate with foreign’ powers for the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, was the only 
proposition which had been submitted to 
this House on the subject that had passed 
unanimously. In 1808 a treaty was con- 
cluded with the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
under the auspices of my noble friend op- 
posite (marquis Wellesley) who then heid 
the foreign seals, in which there was an 
article providing for the gradual abolition 
of the Slave Trade. But although this 
treaty thus recognized the principle of 
abolition to a certain degree, no period 
was fixed for its complete operation. But, 
my lords, desirous as I am of seeing the 
Slave Trade utterly abolished, I am not 
prepared to say that we ought to have ab- 
stained from our efforts for the deliverance 
of Portugal, because we had not been. able 
to obtain from the Portuguese government 
the immediate and: enqualified abandon- 
ment of the Trade. Soon afterwards, my 
noble friend opposite was sent embassador 
to Spain, for the purpose of cementing the 
union between the two countries. My 
noble friend was instructed to endeavour, 
if possible, to effect the abolition of the 
Siave Trade on the part of Spain, and I am 
sure nothing could exceed the zeal, the 
good disposition, and the ability displayed 
by my noble friend on that occasion. 
Every body knows ‘how important it was, 
with a view to the genetal abolition, to 
obtain the abolition by Spain. With all 
his efforts, however, my noble friend 
failed to prevail on the Spanish govern- 
ment to abandon the Trade. But, my 
lords, am I therefore prepared to say, how- 
ever I may think the conduct of the 
Spanish government was injudicious and 
indefensible, that we should on that ac- 
count have refrained from aiding Spain 
in the glorious struggle in which she was 
engaged—that we should have withdrawn 
those armies which have done their coun- 
try such immortal honour? 

The noble baron has alluded to the Ad- 
dress of this House of the 5th of last May. 
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I see in that Address, my lords, every 
thing that called on his Majesty’s ministers 
to use their utmost endeavours to procure 
the immediate and entire abolition of the 
Slave Trade, but nothing that required 
them, should those endeavours prove uns 
successful, to make that the cause of con. 
tinuing the war. Let it. be remembered 
also, my lords, that this is a question whieh 
is considered with very different feelin 
at the present moment from those which 
were excited by it while war was stil] 
waging. It is very easy now to talk 
quietly of making that a sine qud non, 
which, if we were still in a state of hosti. 
litiy, no one would hesitate to relinquish— 
to the extent at least to which it has been 
relinquished——for the purpose of securing 
peace. I callon your lordships also, in 
justice to his Majesty’s government; to 
consider what has been done by us on the 
subject within the last twelvemonth. In 
the first place, we have obtained ‘from the 
Swedish government, the immediate and 
unqualified abolition of the Trade. From 
the government of Denmark we have also 
obtained the immediate and unqualified 
abolition of the Trade. And we have now 
on our table the proof that the Dutch go- 
vernment have agreed to the unlimited 
abolition of the Trade in all their colo 
nies for ever. It is true that, with respect 
to Sweden and Denmark, the abolition 
will not be productive of any very impor- 
tant results. But as to Holland, I beg to 
know from the noble baron in what othet 
country, except France, the abolition 
could in all probability be followed by 
more extensive and advantageous conse 
quences? I believe that the Dutch colo 
nies, of ;all others, are likely to increase 
to a state of the greatest prosperity, and 
that it was‘not a less object (I do not say 
it was a greater) to obtain the concurrence 
of Holland in the abolition than that of 
France. 

My lords, I have stated these facts'to 
shew that progtess has been made by his 
Majesty’s government on the subject in 
other countries. Iam, however, far frot 
being disposed to admit that the concessidt - 


made by France is unimportant, though! 


own it is not that which we wished, and 


which we struggled hard to obtain. Wis 
much, however, to have fixed the French 
government to the cessation of the Trade 
at a given time. The stipulations ard not 
loose and general, as in the Treaty with 


Portugal. They are precise and detef* 
mined ; andif there be any faith in tfeaties, 
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jn five years the Slave Trade in the French 
colonies will be at an end. The noble 
baron, indeed, contends, that the Article in 
the Treaty is nugatory, because at the end 
of the five years the French government 
may fail to fulfil it. Be it observed, how- 
ever, that it is stipulated by that govern- 
ment that they shall join their utmost en- 
deavours with those of Great Britain at the 
approaching Congress, to induce the other 
powers of Kurope to abolish the Trade, 
and that in any case it shall cease with 
respect to France in five years. If, as the 
noble baron supposes, the fulfilment of this 
Article cannot be relied on, what reliance 
could have been placed on the performance 
of any condition for the entire and imme- 
diate abolition of the Trade? Formy own 
part, Ihave the most implicit confidence 
in the fulfilment of this Article; and I 
‘am persuaded, that by the expiration of 
the five years, the French government will 
have taken all the means which ovght to 
satisfy every fair mind, for the complete 
abolition of the Trade. The noble baron, 
in the course of his speech, alluded to the 
sentiments of our allies on the question. 
I am persuaded that Wwe shall have the 
cordial assistance of all of them on this 
great and important subject. But I am 
not less persuaded, that if we had not 
signed the Treaty, they would have signed 
it. If the noble baron thinks, that had the 
Treaties been separate, and had we re- 
fused to sign ourselves, without a stipula- 
tion on the part of the French government 
immediately to abolish the Slave Trade, 
that our allies would not have signed their 
respective treaties, he is very much mis- 
informed. If we manage the matter with 
prudence and caution, I have no doubt 
that we shall ultimately attain our object. 
But the very way to make our allies, at 
the approaching Congress, refuse to listen 
to us, was. to be over-hasty, and to induce 
them to think that we were pushing the 
business too fast, and in a fhatiner that to 
them might seem unreasonable. 

In answer to the noble baron’s assertion, 
that more might have been obtained on 
the subject from France, I again say that 
no efforts were waiiting to efféct the whole 
object—no efforts were wariting to ith- 
press on the mirids of the Fretich goverh- 
ment the policy, no léss than tlie justice 
of conceding it. I again ask, wete wé 
prepared to take the refusal a cause of 
continuing the war? Were we prepared to 
mMsist on keeping the colonies, at thé risk 
of a consequerit continuance of the war, 
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rather than conclude a peace without the 
attainment of our whole object, although 
with a considerable approximation to it ? 
« But,” says the noble baron, “ you were 
in a commanding situation, and you had 
other rights which entitled your represen- 
tations to regard.’”” True, but does the 
noble baron recollect the importance of 
expedition? Was it desirable either that 
the allied troops should remain in Paris 
for an indefinite time; or that they should 
depart before the signing of a treaty of 
peace? I can assuré.you, my lords, that 
there was not a single person in the coun- 
cils of ay one of the allied sovereigns 
who, after the glorious events which ended 
in the occupation of Paris, and in the res- 
toration of the Bourbons to the throne of 
their ancestors, was not convinced of the 
wisdom and policy of bringing the nego- 
ciation’ for peace to 4 conclusion with as 
litthe delay as possible. 

My lords, it was 4 question with us of 
pradence and discretion. I believe, in my 
conscience, that we may obtain our whole 
object. But I am convinced that this 
country ean best operate upon a great 
nation like France, by reason, by concilia- 
tion, by management, and not by a stub- 
born determination to arrive at its ends 


without any regard to the nature of its 


means. Any attempt to make our pro- 
ceédings atthoritive in their character, 
would retard, rather than accelerate, the 
attainment of our wishes. Fromm this very 
Article, imperfect as I allow it to be, and 
far short of that which we perhaps might 
have expected, I entertain greater hopes 
of dur being able to accomplish our ulti- 
riiaté object, than I should have done, had 
we obtained a stipulation apparently much 
more advantageous, under the menace 
that we would not otherwise accede to the 
Treaty. Tam sure that it is only by con- 
ciliating the good will of all parties that 
that we can look to eventual success ; and 
that the surest mode of defeating ourselves 
would bé to assume a tone, and to call im- 
periously for such immediate sacrifices as 
no independent nation would be disposed 
to make. How mary great objects, my 
lords, ate beén lost by precipitation and 
violence! We havé done much—a little 
teémpéfaiice, a little forbearance, and we 
shall do more. " 

I come how, my lords; to the immediate 
consideration of the noble baroti’s motion. 
The noble baron says, and says truly, that 
where 4 negociation has failed in any par- 
tigilar point, parliament have a right to 
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enquire into the cause of the failure. I 
admit that we have not succeeded with 
respect to the abolition to the extent that 
we could wish ; but I contend, that as on 
the very face of the Article in question it 
appears, that the subject is to be discussed 
in future negociations,—and that in no 
case is the Trade to be continued by France 
for more than five years,—-nothing could 
more effectually tend to frustrate the ob- 
ject which we all have in view, than at 
the present time, or under the existing 
circumstances, to accede to the noble 
baron’s motion, The publication of the 
discussions which have taken place, of the 
statements that have been made, of the 
arguments that have been urged, would 
materially embarrass the parties to the 
approaching deliberations; it would pos- 
sess the opponents of the abolition of all 
the reasoning (fallacious as it is) against 
such a measure, and would very much ob- 
struct its final adjustment. 

The noble earl concluded by declaring, 
that whatever might be the differences of 
opinion on the subject, he thought it more 
likely that the same would be got the 
better of by a negative to the motion of 
the noble lord, than in any other manner, 

Lord Holland conceived that the case 
lay ina very narrow compass, and should 
not have thought of troubling the House, 
had it not been for some observations 
which ran through the speech of the noble 
earl, in answer to the speech of his noble 
friend ; and particularly, the conclusion of 
the speech of that noble lord, in which he 
objected to the production of the papers 
called for by his noble friend, seemed to 
be at variance with the general argument 
contained in that speech. The noble lord 
asked, were their lordships prepared to 
make the non-agreement on the part of 
France to the abolition of the Slave Trade 
a sine qud non for the continuance of war? 
This question he would answer, by asking 
another question of the noble earl, was he 
ready to state that the government of 
France was prepared to make the permis- 
sion to continue that traffic a reason of 
war, and a sine gud non on their side? He 
had no objection to admit it as a general 
principle, that it was not a cause of war 
between two countries; that one of the 
two would not subscribe to some one ge- 
neral system or principal of policy laid 
down by the other; but he objected to 
the clause in the Treaty in question, be- 
cause the French government were there- 
by made to confess themselves as degraded 
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as could be, making themselves the instry. 
ments of carrying on a traflic founded in 
injustice for the space of five years, and 
thereby preventing us from enquiring, at 
any future period, if this might not be 
sooner effected. This he thought had 
received the sanction of our government 
with a peculiarly bad grace, after the 
unanimous Address of that House to the 
Prince Regent during the present session, 
His lordship could not allow the noble 
earl to allude to the period of the year 
1806, and to cite the efforts of that govern. 
ment triumphantly, as having effected 
little in the cause of the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. This the noble earl inferred 
from the failure of the efforts of the go. 
vernment of that time with Portugal and 
Holland. The instructions of that go. 
vernment, however, to lord Yarmouth 
were, to endeavour to accomplish the ob- 
ject in view, but the negociation at that 
time was not carried further. This, how. 
ever, was not attributable to the govern. 
ment; the question then addressed to this. 
country was, have you yourselves abolish. 
ed the Trade ? 'The answer was short ; they 
had not done so, and to this was it attri. 
butable thatthe negociation had failed. He 
(lord Holland) along with another noble 
lord, now no more (lord Auckland) had 
failed in a similar negociation with ano- 
ther power, also because the Slave Trade 
had not been abolished by this country, 
The noble earl took credit to himself for 
having carried the abolition with the 
Swedish government. The noble earb 
forgot, however, that at the same moment 
we had ceded an island to Sweden, Many 
persons in this country were reconciled to 
that cession, from the idea that it bad pro- 
ceeded from an agreement on the part of 
Sweden to concur in the abolition of that 
Trade. And who could at this moment 
say, that the cession of that island was not 
a strong reason for the agreement on the 
art of Sweden, to accede to the abolition 

of the Trade in question ? It wasalso stated 
that Denmark had agreed to the abolition; 
but had she not agreed to do so before? 
The noble earl began in a high tone, by 
stating that we had given no permission to 
France to carry on this Trade. We surely 
had not; but had we not given her islands, 
—had we not given her a territory, 0 
which and from which to carry on such 
Trade ? Had we not admitted her right to 
carry on that Trade for five years? And 
having done so, were we not preclud 
from objecting: to her carrying on the 
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Trade for that period? The noble earl 
had said, was it nothing to have procured 
the declaration of France, that she would 
not carry on the Trade beyond the period 
of five years? But what assurance had 
we of this; unless, indeed, the noble earl, 
who said that the refusal to forego such a 
traffic should not be esteemed a sufficient 
cause to prevent a peace, would make the 
refusal to ratify the engagement to re- 
nounce the Trade, at the period specified, 
asufficient ground of war. The recog- 
nizing of the Trade for a certain number 
of years, was not the way of ensuring the 
ultimate abolition of it. The Trade in ques- 
tion was one, which, as to France, did not 
now exist, whereas five years hence it 
would have gained the ascendancy in the 
minds of the persons interested in it, of 
being a revived and existing commerce. 
A noble viscount and others, some years 
ago, had, in that House, recommended a 
gradual abolition: he (lord Holland) was 
then of opinion, that it was impossible to 
enter into any contract with iniquity and 
injustice; though, he admitted that there 
was some plausibility in the argument then 
adduced, as to the hardship on those who, 
on the faith of the existence of the Trade, 
countenanced as it was in this country, 
had embarked their capital in it. “But as 
to France, no such argument could apply : 
her subjects had no capital at present em- 
barked in such a Trade; and astocolonies, 
for which the importation of slaves was 
necessary, she had none such. It was only 
to introduce the traffic in question, for the 
sake of continuing it to all eternity, thus 
tothrow a cloak over an object which the 
persons by whom it was to be carried on 
had not courage to avow; but which, at 


the same time, they had the wickedness to: 


pursue. It had been said, that we had 
carried on this Trade after the abolition of 
it was first proposed, for the space of 20 
years. There was, however, as already 
said, a great difference between the two 
cases, our mercantile system being at that 
time involved in the trade, which was not 
at present the case with France. It would 
indeed have.been a great victory over 
himself, for a most Christian monarch to 
have undertaken, as a concession to this 
country, that he would engage not to re- 
sume a system of man-stealing against a 
poor and inoffensive people. The French 
king, however, had chosen to do so, and 
rather than yield us a concession of the 
kind, had consented to put it on record, 
that for five yearshe had. been acting con- 
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trary to justice in this enlightened age. It 
was said, however, that this would have 
been dictation on our part. He confessed 
he could see nothing either of dictation, or 
of degradation to any of the parties, in 
three or four independent nations agreeing 
that they would neither commence nor 
revive a commerce, confessedly founded 
in barbarity and injustice. Either all the 
other Addresses of the House on this sub- 
ject were needless, and meaning less, or 
their lordships were now called on to go 
farther. There was little doubt that ulti- 
mately the opinion of the people of this 
country would have its effect on the minds 
of the people of France. They, in all 
probability, were equally libelled and ca- 
lumniated by the government of their 
own country, and would take as lively an 
interest in the question as the people of 
this country, if they were permitted to do 
so.. The two Articles in the Treaty in 
question would indeed be greatly to be 
deplored, if, in consequence, the territory 
from Senegal to Goree was once more to 
become the scene of this traffic in human 
blood, the traders in which esteemed it a 
good speculation, if, by the murder of a 
hundred persons, they could only secure 
three of whom to make slaves. 

The Earl of Westmoreland argued, first, 
that the Prince Regent in his speech had 
declared it not to be the intention of this 
country to interfere in the internal govern- 
ment of any other state; and, secondly, 
that, for the procuring of peace, Great 
Britain would. be willing to make great 
sacrifices, But for the articles now ob- 
jected to, there would be no declaration 
on the part of France that she would 
abolish the Trade in question: now, she 
was pledged to abolish: it in five years. 

The Earl of Selkirk disapproved of the 
motion. He should be sorry, however, if 
it were thence supposed that he approved 
of the clause respecting the Slave Trade 
in the Treaty. It was with grief and pain 
he had read that clause, not only as a 
sanction for five years, but because he 
thought it must lead to its continuance be- 
yond that period. The cession of the co- 
lonies to France might have been accom- 
panied by a demand of the discontinuance 
of the Slave Trade in the colonies so ceded. 
Were that the case, those subjects of 
France possessing property in Martinique 
and Guadaloupe would be anxious for its 
suppression in the other French colonies, 
and thus a great colonial interest would be 
established in favour of its general discon- 
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Ainuance. He, therefore, considered the 
Treaty unsatisfactory in this particular ; 
he hoped it would be more perfect at. the 
ensuing Congress, and was confident the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) entertained that 
expectation when he signed it. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne thought that 
the most favourable opportunity which 
could have presented itself had been given 
by the Almighty for bringing this de- 
sirable object to a favourable conclusion, 
and had been neglected. What more 
favourable opportunity then the assem- 
bling together of all the principal potentates 
in Europe could have been conceived, for 
effecting so great and national an object ; 
and what objection could have been urged, 
at such a Congress, to have made the 
agreement in question for the abolition 
of a disgraceful traffic in blood, a part of 
the law of nations, as well as any other? 
If there ever was an unlawful stipulation 
in a treaty, it was that which recognized 
the resumption cr revival of an unjust law 
which had been already abolished. It 
was said, that the words of the clause in 
the statute did not amount to an admission 
of the right to carry on the Trade ; but did 
they not permit the resumption of the 
Trade for a limited period? It was also 
said, that we were not‘entitled to enforce 
our opinion upon the peopie of France, 
even in as far as it amounted to a moral 
obligation, so far as the question of war 
went. He admitted this; but- were we 
to say, that, so far as an object affected 
the condition, not of the people of this 
country only, but of all our sugar colonies, 
and of the whole coast of Africa, that 
could be considered as to France, a ques- 
tion of mere internal government or regu- 
lation, in which we* were not entitled to 
interfere ? On the contrary, was there not 
imposed on us as a matter of the greatest 
moral obligation in the world, the duty, 
being the most able to do so,’ to protect 
the rights of the helpless and unoffending ? 
Would this be a more becoming course in 
us to pursue; or on the contrary, did we 
more consult our own dignity and cha- 
racter, in saying that we would not inter- 
fere, but would, leave the world to its fate, 
and to suffer by all the occurrences which 
might take place. He thought such a 
doctrine as this was infinitely more likely 
to prejudice the negociations in which 
the noble lord was about to enter, than to 
bring them to a favourable issue. Were 
Spain and Portugal more likely to. con- 
cede the abolition of the Trade in question, 
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from being informed that such were the 
ideas entertained by us on the subject? If 
we forbore to enforce what was essential 
to the interests of our. own colonies; of 
the whole continent of Africa ; and of the 
cause of religion and morality, were they, 
from our entertaining such respect to theig 
inclinations, to be supposed the more likely 
to yield up their own interests? There 
were important political principles. con. 
nected with this question. Was it of no 
consequence, for instance, having estg. 
blished colonies on the coast of Africa, for 
the purpose of penetrating into the interior 
of the couptry.; after seeing ships built 
and employed in that traffic, that by are. 
currence to crime on the part of another 
country, we should see the whole of tha 
legitimate traffic cut off, the advantages 
of this unfair Trade being $0 great, and the 
very existence of it so paralyzing in it 
effects upon every attempt at lawful com. 
merce on that coast? A sort of miracle 
seemed to have intervened to assist usin 
thoroughly accomplishing the annihilation 
of thiy infamous traffic: France had not 
a single colony to which slaves could be 
imported; Spain and Portugal were so 
bound to, us by obligation, that we had 
every right to suppose our intesference 
would have weight with both of those 
governments; and yet, of this opportunity, 
never likely again to return, were we, by 
the Articles in the Treaty in question, to 
be at once deprived? It was said, that 
it was not for us to ask any thing of France 
which might be construed into a degrada 
tion of that country. In this he agreed; 
but when he looked to other parts of the 
Treaty—to the East Indies, in particular 
to. Pondicherry, there the idea of degrada 
tion was not thought of—there no fortifi- 
cations were to be erected, and the num 
ber of soldiers was to be limited. These 
were precautions of which he approved; 
but all he asked, was, the application of 
similar principles, where not the interests 
of this country, alone were. concerned, bit 
where there were also involved the inte 
rests of other countries, and of human 
nature? Was this language which would 
have been unacceptable to our allies? 
Would not our allies have recognized such 
principles? And would the government 
of France, in the face of Europe and 
the people of their own country, have 
ventured to continue the war on such wil 
just and untenable grounds? 

Earl Grey said, that God knew it. was 
unnessary for him to. attempt to.add any 
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thing to what had been already urged in 
support of the Address of his noble friend ; 
he felt it impossible for him to give new 
force to the arguments of his noble friends 
by repeating them, for he could only re- 
peat them; and at that time of night he 
hardly knew what apology he could make 
to the House for detaining them. He felt 
so deeply, however, on this subject, as in- 
volving vitally the honour and character 
of the country, that he must rather incur 
the charge of presumption than remain 
silent. After all he had heard, he con- 
tinued firmly of opinion, that the Article 
which had been alluded to was calculated 
to introduce into the country where the 
traffic must be carried on, anarchy, 
murder, and every species of crime. It 
was an article, in his opinion, deserving of 
every epithet which had been applied to 
it by his noble friend. The noble earl bad 
talked of moral obligation. Such a fal- 
lacy never was heard of. Was it a moral 
obligation which affected the people of 
France alone? Or was it one which in- 
volved war and desolation on a great con- 
tinent? He recollected that when he de- 
precated the idea of forcing on the French 
people a government which they did not 
choose, the noble earl on the other side 
admitted his argument in principle, but 


said; if they acted on principles which 
affected the peace of the civilized world, 
their acts were to be opposed. This prin- 
ciple he now applied to meet the position 


of the noble earl opposite. If France 
chose to act, what the civil law termed 
the part of a maleficent nation, its acts 
were to be opposed. ‘The moment that 
Senegal and Goree were restored to France, 
that moment might we, according to the 
terms of the Article in question, expect to 
see wars upon wars—brother engaged 
against brother—in that unhappy country. 
From thence to the West Indies might we 
expect to see every moral obligation 
violated ; and this on the pretence of not 
dictating to, or interfering in, the internal 
government of France! If France were to 
make war on Prussia, Russia, or unhappy 
Poland, should we not interfere? And 
why not as to Africa? The noble earl 
said, were we to do this at the expence 
of continuing the war? On this, he sub- 
mitted, the .onus lay on the noble earl,— 
on him it was incumbent to shew, that 
such must have been the effect of our 
withstanding the attempt to revive such 
an infamous traffic. If we had said to the 
French rye ““ we have conquered 
( VOL, XXVIII. | 
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from you your West India colonies, but 
we have kept them ap in full prosperity, 
and there they are restored to you, only, 
however, on the condition that you no 
longer carry on this disgraceful traffic in 
human blood,” who could say that there 
was any person who could have objected 
to this; or if it had been objected to, and 
had been insisted on with proper firmness 
by the person managing the negociation, 
that it would not have been yielded on 
the part of France? It was impossible not 
to see that the reconquering of St. Do- 
mingo must be one great inducement on 
the part of France to the revival of this 
Trade. Such an attempt, if ever to be 
successful, might be supposed to be ac- 
complished, at the expence of oceans of 
blood, and mountains of treasure, nearly 
about the period of the expiry of the five 
years; and then must we have the gratifi- 
cation of seeing a still farther continuance 
of this traffic! Indeed, if to be re-esta- 
blished in France, it must be so as to the 
rest of the world. As to the precedent in 
1806, alluded to by a noble earl, that 
might be considered as an ‘ argumentum 
ad hominem,’ to which, in general, he 
had no objection, As stated by the noble 
earl, however, it could only be regarded 
as a flight of eloquence, with a total dis- 
regard of every thing like matter of fact. 
—The terms of censure applied to the dis- 
graceful condition to which ministers had 
given their assent, could not be too strong. 
Earl Grey said he would have burnt his 
hand before he would have given his sig- 
nature to it: however successful it might 
have been with regard to other points, 
upon that subject it must be allowed by 
all parties that the negociation had com- 
pletely failed, If the representations 
made during the late continental discus- 
sions on the part of this country had not 
been sufficiently strong and imperative, 
at the approaching Congress they would 
be able to repair their errors ; or if the do- 
cuments were produced, and they dis- 
closed that ministérs had done all that be- 
came them, the approbation of parliament 
would strengthen their hands in any new 
struggles upon thissubject. In all points 
of view he approved of the motion. 

Earl Bathurst maintained that the mo- 
tion was not intended to assist but to cen- 
sure ministers, and that if the documents 
were produced it would be found, that no 
fit expedient had been left untried to in- 
duce France to accede to an immediate 
abolition.. He referred to the negocia- 
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tions in the years 1806 and 1807, and 
argued, that from the facts that were then 
disclosed it did not seem that his Majesty’s 
government at that time, or the individual 
in whose particular department it came, 
were so anxious upon the question of the 
Slave Trade as was represented. The evils 
that would accrue from the present Arti- 
cle appeared to have been much exagge- 
rated, particularly with respect to St. Do- 
mingo. The noble lord who brought for- 
ward the motion, had lamented that the 
abolition had not been pressed in his ad- 
dress of 5th May as a sine qud non. If 
this were the fact, the proposition ought 
to have been brought forward much 
earlier, either at the commencement of 
the session, when the royal speech was 
discussed, or at least after the battle of 
Leipsic. In his view no one useful pur- 
‘pose would be gained by laying upon the 
table the documents required. 

Lord Grenville, in reply, lamented the 
gloomy prospect that presented itself to 
the friends of justice and humanity, from 
the mode in which his proposition had 
been received and discussed. It was 
plain, first, that ministers had done no- 
thing ; and secondly, it was equally clear 
that they would do nothing. He had not 
mentioned the abolition in the address, 
which he moved some time ago as a sine 
“gud non, because it seemed to him unne- 
cessary: it was almost implied, since he 
deemed it absurd in the extreme, that co- 
lonies should be restored without such an 
engagement. He maintained that in 1806 
and 1807, all that could be done by the 
government to which he belonged had 
been accomplished ; but at that time the 
call upon France to abolish the Slave 
Trade was not backed by the example of 
Great Britain; we had not at that time 
abolished it ourselves, but it was impossi- 
bie that the noble earl who spoke last 
could have read the dispatches that were 
published, or that he could have listened 
to the discussions which occurred, if he 
contended, that all had not been attempted 
that the most ardent zeal for the success 
of the cause could suggest. So much was 
the subject at heart, that even when a di- 
rect negative had been put upon the pro- 
posal, and it was almost hopeless, the Bri- 
tish negociator continued to urge the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade with the utmost 


earnestness. His lordship concluded with 


remarking, that he seldom claimed more 
credit at the hands of the House than they 
were willing, unasked, to-bestow, bat upon 
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the question of the Slave Trade he did 
expect that credit would be given him for 
unceasing wishes for its abolition, and up. 
abated exertions for their accomplish. 
ment. 

Lord Holland said, that in the course of 
the speech of the noble earl who spoke 
last but one, Mr. Fox having been men. 
tioned as not being zealous in his endeavours 
to procure the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
he begged to state, that it was his firm 
conviction, that his lamented relative would 
not have signed any treaty which did not 
contain an engagement to agree to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, in case this 
country should adopt the measure. Op 
what authority the noble earl had ventured 
to assert the contrary he did not know. 

Earl Bathurs¢ did not mean to make an 
such an assertion: he only judged from 
the state of the war then and the state of 
the war now, that at the former period it 
was not intended ‘that the abolition should 
be a sine qud non. 

Lord Grenville observed, that it appeared 
not to be an assertion, but an argument 
drawn from inference, of the value of 
which the House would judge. 

Lord Holland added, that he would ven- 
ture to assert, from his own knowledge, 
that while the former negociations were 
pending, the complete abolition of the 
Slave Trade was so mucha matter of con- 
stant anxiety with Mr. Fox, that not three 
hours in the day passed without that sub- 
ject being uppermost in his mind. 

The question being then put upon lord 
Grenville’s motion, the Lord Chancellor 
declared in favour of the Non-contents, 
The House was cleared, and a division 
took place. The numbers were: for the 
motion, Contents 27—Against it, Non- 
contents 62—Majority 35. 


PROTEST AGAINST THE REJECTION O? 
Lorp Grenvitte’s Motion upon Ht 
Frencu Stave Trave.} Upon the rejec- 
tion of lord Grenville’s motion, the follow- 
ing Protest was entered on the Journals: 

« Dissentient.’ 

*¢ Because, in the Article of the Treaty 
of Peace lately concluded at Paris, te 
specting the African Slave Trade, a public 
interest of the first importance has been 
sacrificed, and, as we firmly believe, 
without any necessity or adequate cause, 
this inhuman traffic being, under the. 
sanction of that Article, revived and con- 
tinued in the colonies which we have sv 
rendered to France, for the term of five 
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ears; and: an immense district on the 

continent of Africa, which had been en- 
tirely relieved from it, again exposed to 
all the evils which must flow from its re- 
establishment. 

« Because, deeply impressed with the 
horrors of a commerce which the huma- 
nity of the legislature bad prohibited, and 
which is described, in the Article above 
referred to, as repugnant to the principles 
of natural justice, and of an enlightened 
age, this House had unanimously address- 
ed his royal highness the Prince Regent 
to employ the whole weight and influence 
of this country, in the late negociations 
for peace, to procure its general and en- 
tire abolition ; and because it is incum- 
bent on ministers to shew from what 
causes the endeavours which it was their 
duty to make for the attainment of this 
important object have failed, under cir- 
cumstances which were undeniably most 
highly favourable to their success. 

« Because this proof can only be given 
by the production of the papers which 
have passed during the late negociation 
upon this subject, as was admitted to be 
usual in cases of failure, and because no 
sufficient reason for with-holding such in- 
formation, in the present instance, was 
given in the debate. 

Avcustus Frepsrick, (D. of Sussex), 

Witutam Freperick, (D. of Gloucester), 

Grey, GRENVILLE, 

LAUDERDALE, VassatL Houianp, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 28. 


THanks oF THE House To THE Duke 
or WeELuINGToN.] As it was understood 
that his grace the duke of Wellington 
would be introduced for the purpose of 
taking the oaths and his seat, a consider- 
able concourse of persons assembled below 
the bar at an early hour, An unusual 
number of peers also were ;resent on the 
occasion, and below the throne sat the 
duchess of Wellington, and the countess 
of Mornington, the venerable mother of 
the noble duke. Several other ladies were 
present, and many members of the House 
of Commons. At about ten minutes past 
three the noble duke entered the House, 
preceded by the duke of Norfolk, as earl 
marshal of England, sir Isaac Heard, 
garter king at arms, sir Thomas Tyrrwhit, 
usher of the black rod, and supported by 
the dukes of Richmond and Somersets 
His patents of creation, as baron, earl, 
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marquis, and duke, were then severally 
read, and occupied a considerable time, 
The usual oaths were next administered 
to his grace, after which he signed his 
name, and took his seat, 

The Lord Chancellor then addressed him, 
for the purpose of conveying the Thanks of 
the House, as voted on the preceding even- 
ing. He said that he had received the 
commands of that House to return their 
acknowledgments and thanks to his grace 
for his eminent and important services, 
performed to his sovereign and his country. 
In the execution of that duty he could not 
refrain from calling his attention, and that 
of the noble lords present, to a circum- 
stance singular in the history of that House, 
that upon his introduction he had gone 
through every dignity of the peerage in 
this country, which it was in the power of 
the crown to bestow, Those dignities had 
been conferred upon him for eminent and 
distinguished services; and for the same 
services both Houses of Parliament had 
bestowed the highest honours it ‘was in 
their power to grant—their unanimous 
thanks and approbation. He would not 
have the presumption to attempt to state 
the nature of those merits, nor 6 recapitu- 
late those glorious achievements, those 
brilliant acts which had given immortality 
to the name of Wellington, and had placed 
this empire on a height of military renown, 
of which there was no example in its his- 
tory. He felt that he could not better 
discharge the duty which had devolved 
upon him, than by recurring to the terms 
in which that House had so often express- 
ed their sense of the energy, the unremit- 
ting exertions, the ardour, and the ability 
with which the noble duke had conducted 
the arduous campaigns of the Peninsula ; 
exertions and ability which finally enabled 
him to place the allied armies in the heart 
of France, fighting their way there through 
the blaze of victory. The glorious result 
of all his toils and victories had been to 
achieve the peace, the security, and the 
greatness of his country, while by his 
example he had animated the rest of Eu- 
rope, and enabled her governments to re- 
store their ancient order. The House, he 
knew, would excuse him if he indulged 
for a moment, in the opportunity afforded 
him of expressing his own satisfaction in 
having been the instrument to convey, on 
all those occasions, the thanks and ac- 
knowledgments they had voted to his grace, 
and more especially the infinite gratifica- 
tion he now felt in fulfilling their com- 
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mands, by informing the noble duke, that 
they had unanimously voted their thanks, 
for his eminent and unremitted services, 
and their congratulations upon his return 
to this country. 

The Duke of Wellington rose and said: 
Unable as I should feel myself at any 
time to address your lordships, yet J have, 
on the present occasion, to return you my 
acknowledgments for the approbation you 
have been pleased to express of my con- 
duct. But I feel myself so overcome by 
the honour I have received, by the favours 
which his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent has shewn me, by the approbation 
bestowed by your lordships and the House 
of Commons, that I am utterly unable to 
express my sentiments. In truth, my 
lords, the entire confidence which govern- 
ment was pleased to repose in me, the 
ample means entrusted to my disposal, and 
the cordial assistance I received from the 
gallant officers who shared my campaigns, 
contributed powerfully to those successes 
which your lordships have noticed in a 
manner so gratifying. Encouraged and 
excited as I was by the greatest favour and 
protection of the Prince Regent, and by 
the approbation and applause of parlia- 
ment, I cannot consider the difficulties I 
had to overcome as at all equal to the 
motives that thus animated me, and I am 
apprehensive I shall be found not so de- 
serving of the honours bestowed upon me 
as your kindness may believe. Ican only 
add, that I shall ever be found ready to 
serve his Majesty, to the utmost of my 
abilities, in any capacity in which he 

mE think proper to employ me. 

: fter a few minutes, during which his 
grace received the congratulations of many 
of the peers present, he retired to unrobe, 
and then re-entered the House, dressed in 
the uniform of a field marshal, decorated 
with various orders, &c. 


Encutsu Roman Catuotics.] Earl Grey 
rose to present a Petition from the English 
Roman Catholics, praying for relief. In 
bringing this separate matter before their 
lordships, he wished to be understood as 
departing in no respect whatever from the 
sentiments he had hitherto avowed, with 
respect to the general question as affecting 
the Catholic subjects of this realm. Upon 
that question, his opinions remained un- 
-altered, though, from particular causes, he 
had thought it inexpedient to bring it before 
parliament in the present session, and had 
therefore urged with a noble friend of his, 
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English Roman Catholics. 


who presented a petition from the Catholicg 
of Ireland, in not founding any motion upon 
that petition at present. But with regard 
to the Catholics of England, there were 
some things in their condition which ren. 
dered them peculiarly an object of sepa. 
rate and distinct consideration. Their 
constantly meritorious conduct, their uni- 
form loyalty, their unwearied patience 
under great sufferings, never once disturbed 
by a single expression of irritation, entitled 
them to the protection of the legislature, 
There were some circumstances in the 
situation of the English Catholics which 
rendered their condition peculiarly galling, 
They not only suffered under all those 
general disabilities which attached equall 

to themselves and the Catholics of the 
sister kingdom ; but the relief which had 
been afforded to the latter, by their own 


parliament, was not extended to the for. | 


mer, That exclusion, too, was rendered 
the more severe and insupportable, from 
the cireumstance that the Irish Catholic, 
even when he arrived in England, con- 
tinued in the enjoyment of all those pri. 
vileges and benefits granted to him by the 
Irish law, but from which the English 
Catholic was wholly excluded. The Ho 
would be fully sensible of so strange an 
anomaly, so crying an injustice, and it was 
only to the extent of a remedy for that 
evil that he now intended to call the 
attention of government. Late as the 
session was, if he could have flatteréd 
himself that he should receive the coun 
tenance and support of ministers, he would 
have brought forward some measure 
for their relief; but without that sup- 
port no benefit could result to them, he 
was persuaded, from agitating the ques 
tion, His advice to the English Catholics, 
therefore, had been, that they should, 
themselves, open a communication with 
ministers, and ascertain how far any dis 
position existed on their part to ameliorate 
their condition. He did not know whe 
ther any such application had been made. 
He was of opinion that such partial, yet 
necessary relief, as he had suggested, might 
be afforded even in the present session of 
parliament, for to that limited measure of 
concession many were favourable who op- 
posed the general principle. He should 
content ‘himself, however, for the present, 
in moving that the Petition do lie on the 
table. 

. The Duke of Norfolk expressed his hope 
that ministers would do something this 
session, Ifthey would hold out a hope 
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that the Petition should be taken into con- 
sideration, he would not press the matter 
any further; but if no such hope was held 
out, he should feel it his duty to bring the 
question before parliament this session. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Orance Lopcés.] The Duke of Sussex 
rose and observed, that he had a variety of 
petitions to present from the Catholics and 
Protestants of various parts of Ireland. For 
the information of the House, he should 
move that one of them be read, as they 
were allthe same. They were against a 
society called the Orange Lodge. He 
had had them in his possession some time, 
with an intention to present them, but he 
had come down to the House several days 
without finding any of the ministers pre- 
sent, and had thought it improper to lay 
them on the table in their absence. He 
had waited, therefore, for a meeting like 
the present ; but he did not mean, as there 
was an interesting subject which already 
stood for that evening’s ¢liscussion, to press 
the matter upon the attention of the House. 
He thought it his duty, however, to pre- 
sent the petitions, because he conceived 
that when the Catholic Board (upon whose 


proceedings he should deliver no opinion) 
was laid aside, ‘and when it was known 
that elsewhere a Bill had been introduced 
for preserving the peace of Ireland, the 
moment was come for government it- 
self to take some measure with respect to 
the associations referred to in those peti- 


tions. If he should learn from the senti- 
ments of ministers, that it was their inten- 
tion to suppress the system, then he should 
think it unnecessary to make any ulterior 
motion; but if not, he should bring the 
question before their lordships. He could 
not, however, dismiss the subject without 
begging that one of the petitions might 
be read. The substance of the allegations 
contained in them was, that these societies 
were bound together by secret and illegal 
oaths; that they formed processions, in 
which there were a number of armed peo- 
ple; armed societies being unconstitu- 
tional; and that the existence of these 
lodges gave rise to other societies of a dif- 
ferent nature, but equally distressing to 
the country. 

One of the petitions was then read, 
which, with several others from different 
districts in Ireland, were ordered to lie on 
the table, 
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Stave Trave.} ‘A great number of pe- 
titions against the continuance of the Slave 
Trade, were presented by the duke of 
Gloucester, lord Grey, and the marquis of 
Lansdowne. Lord Holland presented one 
from the Dissenting ministers of the three 
denominations in London. Lord Stanhope 
presented several also, and observed, that 
as the House must, contemplate, with infi- 
nite regret, the probable danger of slaves 
being smuggled into our West India islands, 
he had drawn up a Bill to prevent that 
evil from taking place. It was not his in- 
tention to present it that day. The object 
of the Bill was, that if any negro should 
be imported into our islands, they should 
become ipso facto, as free as if they had 
been landed in the island of Great Britain, 
This he considered would be a complete 
remedy, as no person would be found wil- 
ling to purchase a negro when he could 
have no property in him. 


TREATY oF Peace wiTH France.] Lord 
Lonsdale rose to move an Address to the 
Prince Regent, thanking him for his gra- 
cious communication of the Treaty of 
Peace- with France to the House, and as- 
suring his Royal Highness of the appro- 
bation with which their lordships regarded 
that Treaty, which was safe and honour- 
able to all. It was safe, as the best inte- 
rests of this country had been consulted ; 
honourable as it had been concluded at 
the end of a successful war. With this 
impression of the Treaty, it might be suf- 
ficient barely to move the Address without 
any comment: but there were times when 
those who seldom addressed their lordships 
were called upon to express their senti- 
ments. It was unnecessary now to call 
the attention of their lordships to the time 
when the military power of France pre- 
ponderated so much on the continent, and 
was wielded by a man whose dearest ob- 
ject was the destruction of the constitution 
and independence of thiscountry. By the 
splendid successes of the duke of Welling - 
ton, who had that day been so eloquently 
thanked by the noble lord on the, woolsack, 
and the exertions of the allied powers of 
the continent, that colossal preponderance 
had been overthrown, and the result was 
the establishment of a secure and hopour- 
able peace. The restoration of the Bour- 
bon family, who had so long enjoyed the 
hospitality of this country, was itself a 
strong foundation for confidence, that the 
peace would be secure and lasting ; while 


| the friendly relations between this country 
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and Russia would, in all probability, be 
cemented by the visit of the august mo- 
narch of all the Russias. France, too, had 
received all that was necessary for her 
honour—all that she could reasonably de- 
mand: most of her foreign possessions had 
been restored, her own boundaries had 
been rather increased, and by this means 
the causes of future contention had, as far 
as possible, been removed. On this prin- 
ciple, also, France had given up all pre- 
tensions to permanent and extensive estab- 
lishments in India: and this country had 
made several acquisitions highly favour- 
able to her naval superiority. The people 
of this country had suffered many priva- 
tions; but by their confidence in the go- 
vernment, and by the wisdom of the go- 
vernment, in acting on the energies of the 
people, the nation now reaped its reward 
in a secure and honourable peace. The 
noble lord concluded by moving the Ad- 
dress, 

Lord De Dunstanville seconded the mo- 
tion. The subject of the Treaty had been 
already amply and ably discussed, and 
the thanks of this country were due to 
the supreme Disposer of all events, and he 
was happy that those thanks were soon to 
be rendered in a more solemn manner. 


In addition to the great exertions made 
by this country, and the splendid talents 
and successes of the duke of Wellington, 
the cause had been powerfully assisted by 
Russia, and latterly by Sweden, Prussia, 


and Austria. The emperor of Russia, par- 
ticularly, had evinced the greatest mag- 
nanimity throughout; and the exertions 
of Sweden, Prussia, Austria, and Bavaria, 
had prodaced the greatest effect, without 
which, the peace could not have been 
made’ on such favourable conditions. The 
thanks of the nation were also due to the 
Prince Regent’s ministers. The English 
had been called by the late ruler of France 
a shop-keeping nation ; but if the matter 
were considered merely on the principle 
of profit and loss, the money of the nation 
had been well expended. As to the duke 
of Wellington, it was impossible to speak 
in adequate terms of his services. As had 
been said of a great leader of antiquity, he 
had overcome envy by his glory. He did 
not wish to detract from the merits of the 
duke of Marlborough, Had he been 
placed in the duke of Wellington’s situa- 
tion, he would probably have done the 
same: more he could not have done. But 


the duke of Marlborough had been placed. 


in much more favourable circumstances 
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than the duke of Wellington. He had 
fought at the head of the armies of the 
greatest military power on the continent, 
except France. They all knew in whata 
situation Europe was when the duke of 
Wellington went to the continent,—what 
a tremendous preponderance France main. 
tained by her vast armies, commanded b 
one who was the greatest military genius 
of the age. The glory of our illustrion 
general would be recorded in the page of 
our history, and he would be delivered 
down to posterity as one of the greatest of 
the.heroes that this country had produced, 
His conduct was a noble contrast to the 
excesses which had been committed by 
other generals in the present war. The 
conduct of the duke of Wellington was a 
constant endeavour to mitigate the evils of 
war. The terms of the Treaty had been 
properly described by the noble lord as 
honourable to all parties. France had 
been preserved in nearly the same situa- 
tion that she was in before the war, The 
terms were also honourable to Great Bri- 
tain, inasmuch as she retained some of the 
colonies taken from France. Viewing the 
Treaty as honourable and advantageous to 
all parties, he was happy to second the 
Address moved by the noble lord. 

Lord Grenville said, that if he felt any 
difficulty in cordially concurring in the 
Address which had been moved by his 
noble friend, it arose out of the Article re- 
garding the Slave Trade, to which he 
had adverted on the preceding evening; 
but having signed a declaration of his opi- 
nion upon that head, he should content 
himself with that and the declaration 
which he now made, that his sentiments 
upon that point were unchanged, and 
would not disturb the unanimity which he 
wished to prevail in that House, in appro- 
bation of the principle of this Treaty, and 
which he wished to go forth to the people 
as the unanimous sentiment of the House, 
It was with this view that he had made the 
Article respecting the Slave Trade, which 
he, in common with others, so deeply la 
mented, the subject of a preliminary dis 
cussion. The only difficulty, therefore, 
he felt was, that by a strictness of cons 
struction, the Address moved by his noble 
friend might be supposed to convey af 
approbation of that Article. In all other 
respects, he most sincerely and cordially 
concurred in the Address, which he consl- 
dered to have been wisely drawn up: 
First, with respect to its noticing, in ap- 
propriate terms, the firmness, the perses 
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verance, and the magnanimity with which 
the people of this country had borne the 
privations consequent upon a war of 20 
years duration, a conduct which had so 
essentially contributed to the maintenance 
of their own dearest rights and interests, 
and to the restoration of the tranquillity of 
Europe, a conduct which in all times to 
come would be remembered with grati- 
tude, and which would go down to the 
latest posterity, accompanied by all that 
praise to which it was so justly entitled. 
Secondly, in its approbation of the prin- 
cinle upon which the Treaty was founded, 
that of cessions of the conquests made by 
this country, with a view to the general 
settlement of peace in Europe, 

Nothing, in his mind, could be more 
clearly founded in sound policy, than the 
principle that the conquests we had made 
were not to be retained for our own ad- 
vantage, but were to be considered as 
pledges in our hands for the restoration of 
the general tranquillity of Europe, upon a 
secure and permanent basis; and, hap- 
pily, they were now so applied, with a fair 
and reasonable prospect of attaining the 
security so highly to be desired. There 
undoubtedly had been times in the pro- 
gress of the contest, when it became the 
duty of ministers to offer a part of our 
conquests at the price of pacifiaation, but 
he, speaking individually, had never en- 
tered into any negociation, or seen as a 
spectator any negociation entered into 
with the Tate government of France, in 
which he had any hope of its leading to a 
permanent settlement of tranquillity in 
Europe. That government being itself an 
usurpation, was essentially military, and 
depended for support entirely upon its 
army—an army which could alone be 
supported by the aggression, the plunder, 
and the spoil of surrounding states. It was 
this situation of France, which rendered 
in his mind hopeless all expectations of 
the restoration of Europe to a state of per- 
Manent tranquillity. By the providential 
change which had taken place in the af- 
fairs of the continent, this obstacle had 
been removed, and we could have no bet- 
ter security for the permanence of the 
tranquillity of Europe, than the restoration 
of the descendant of the legitimate king of 
France to the throne of his ancestors. Of 
the just and liberal views of the monarch 
now so happily restored, he was personally 
fonvinced, but the great object attained 
Was the restoration of those civil institu- 





tions in France, which were in unison with 
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those that had grown up in Europe during 
several hundred years, and which had 
been forcibly subverted by the late usur- 
pation. It was alone to a government 
founded on those civil institutions that we 
could look for that security, without which 
the peace of Europe could not be of long 
duration. This object being thus happily 
attained by the restoration of the legiti- 
mate monarch of France to the throne of 
his ancestors, the noble lord said, he would 
even have been ready to have gone further, 
in acting upon the principle of cessions, 
provided the settlement of the peace of 
Europe could thereby have been securely 
attained. He would even have been 
ready to have given up all our conquests, 

for our possessions without them were, 
God be thanked, fully enough for our own 
security) with a view to the attainment of 
that great object. It ought not, however, 
to be concealed, in taking a view of this 
Treaty, that we had paid the price in 
cessions for obtaining the settlement of the 
peace of Europe, but that that important 
object stillremained to be secured. It were 
much to have been wished that this im- 
portant object could have been settled, or 
at least the basis of it definitively arranged, 
at the time the cessions we had made had 
been bariered for its attainment. 

With regard both to Germany and Italy, 
the interests of this country were undoubt- 
edly materially involved, in whatever ter 
ritorial arrangements might be made there. 
With respect to Holland, it was most ma- 
nifest that we had the deepest interest in 
the future arrangements for the security of 
that state ; Holland, of itself being unable 
to resist not merely a protracted war on 
the part of France, but even a sudden hos- 
tile aggression. With this view it had 
been the policy of our ancestors to inter- 
pose between the Dutch tefritories and 
France, states belonging to a powerful 
monarchy, namely, the Netherlands, be- 
longing to Austria, which formed an effec- 
tual protection to Holland against the hos- 
tilities of France. From some motives of 
policy on the part of Austria, but in his 
opinion with great folly, during the pro- 
gress of the late Revolution in France, she 
dismantled all the fortresses of the Nether- 
lands, and the consequence was, that they, 
together with Holland, fell a prey to the 
aggressions of France. What security it 
would be now deemed best to give to’ 
Holland, whether to restore the interme-.~ 
diate territories of the Netherlands to 
Austria; whether to vest those territo- 
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ries in another monarchy, or whether to 
give to Holland such an accession of 
strength as would enable her to secure 
herself, he could not presume to say, being 
ignorant of the circumstances which could 
alone enable him to form a judgment upon 
such a subject. But this he would say, 
that it was essential to the interests of this 
country, that a sufficient security should 
be provided for Holland, sufficient, at 
least, to enable that state to repel any hos- 
tile aggression on the part of France, until 
this country could make preparations to 
send a force to the assistance of her ally ; 
and safficient, with that aid, for defence, 
until whatever power in Europe might 
then be connected with this country, could 
also send a force to co-operate in repelling 
the aggression. 

With regard to the frontier accessions of 
territory obtained by France under the 
Treaty, his noble friend, who moved the 
Address, had observed, that they were 
merely for the purpose of rounding her 
territory, and for the mutual convenience 
of frontier states, by exchanging -pieces of 
Jand involved in each other’s possessions. 
Were it nothing more, none but a pedant 
would object .to the Treaty upon any 
strict ground of construction ; but there 
appeared in the Treaty something more 
on the side of Savoy, where France had 
obtained not merely a trifling accession of 
frontier, but, as he was informed, an im- 
portant military position, and that not 
merely a defensive one, but of an offensive 
character, and against which, as he under- 
stood, the king of Sardinia, on being re- 
stored to the inheritance of his ancestors, 
had londly complained. He did not pro- 
fess to understand the nature of the posi- 
tion obtained in this quarter by France, 
but such was the information he had re- 
ceived. 

With regard, generally, however, to 
the principle and object of the Treaty, the 
Address had his sincere and cordial con- 
currence, and he trusted that the settle- 
ment of the peace of Europe would now 
be attained upon a secure and permanent 
basis. He rejoiced at the recognition in 
the Address, which might be considered 
to contain the sentiments of his Majesty’s 
government of the principle of restoration, 
instead of that principle of partition which 
had led to so many evils. The principle 
of partition had given the first shake to the 
solid establishment of the peace of Europe, 
and during the first ten years of the late 
contest the endeavour to procure that 
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union of the great powers of Euro 
which had at length been so happily 
effected, had been frustrated, and ever 
hope of the good to be derived from them, 
disappointed by the operation of this prin. 


ciple of partition, each power looking to _ 


aggrandise itself at the expence of its 
weaker neighbour, without consideri 

that it thereby only rendered itself an 
easier prey to France. He rejoiced most 
sincerely that this principle of partition 
had at length been given up, and that the 
powers of Europe, aware of their true 


interests, had gone back to the only true © 


principle, that of restoration, and the bene. 
ficial effect of this policy had been most 
apparent. He trusted that this principle of 
restoration would be persevered in, it being 
that alone upon which the peace of 
Europe could be permanently settled, 
He could not express his satisfaction in 
the general features of the Treaty, without 
at the same time stating the groands on 
which that satisfaction was founded. After 
the convulsions which had taken place in 
every state of Europe, he did not expect 
that the object of restoring every countr 
to its former situation could be follow 
up with literal strictness. But he wished 
to make this general impression on the 
minds of the public, that in proportion as 
the principle of restoration was adopted, 
would the peace be secure and permanent, 
but in proportion as the principle of par 
tition was resorted to, would be the short- 
ness of the period in which we should be 
again involved in the calamities of war. 
There was only one sentiment more 
which he was desirous to express. After 
the immense sacrifices and unparelleled 
exertions made by this country, sacrifices 
and exertions only justified by the desire 
of preserving the happiest constitution that 
had ever existed in the world, he hoped 
that the habits of the last twenty years, 
would not make them forget that that con- 
stitution and a great armed force could 
not exist together. He would add, that 
the keeping up such a force would not be 
consistent with that part of the Address im 
which we were told, and told truly, that 
all the objects of the war had been accom 
plished, and final tranquillity restored to 
Europe. If such was our present situation, 
he would claim for his country, that we 
should return once more to the reduced 
military establishment which we maif- 
tained before the commencement of 
war inthe year 1791. He knew that is 


es necessary to keep up a larger force 
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for an increase of territorial acquisitions 
abroad, and that was one reason why he 
was not very anxious to retain our distant 
conquests. Neither would the same ex- 
pence be sufficient now for the support of 
an equally extended military establishment, 
but he wished the amount of the force kept 
up to be the same, or that a distinct reason 
should be given for every deviation from 
the former peace establishment. He con- 
jured noble lords to let no exultation of 
triumph, no intoxication of success, no 
enthusiasm excited by feelings, which it 
would be base indeed not to participate 
and not to cherish, to draw them aside 
from the important consideration, that in 
ecanomy and low establishments the true 
prosperity and security of this country 
consist. 

The Earl of Liverpool said it would not 
be necessary for him to detain their lord- 
ships long. He should only trouble them 
with a few words on the general principle 
and stipulations of the Treaty, which he 
hoped would explain some of the criticisms 
—so he might call them, rather than the 
objections of the noble baron, In the 
negociation it was necessary to adopt one 
of two principles :—either a general Con- 
gress must be. resorted to, or, a Treaty 
must be formed between the allies on the 
one hand, and France on the other. Great 
and unavoidable delay must occur from | 
the adoption of the former method, on | 
account of the complexity of the various 
interests to be settled. The settling the 
boundaries.and claims of France was the 
principal and immediate object. This, 
however, it was necessary to do while the 
allied armies remained in France, and 
while the impression of the victories which 
had been obtained was fresh in the minds 
of the French themselves. Neither was it 
proper that the forces of the allies shovid 
remain long in France. This object, 
therefore, had been attended to in the first 
instance ; and the adjusting of the other 
interests had been referred to the general 
Congress. 

What he should nexf’advert to, was the 
principle on which the allies had con- 
ducted themselves in the negociation, 
which was, that. no peace with France 
could be secure Ot lasting, which did not 
Maintain the honour and independence of 
that country inviolate... In becoming the 
negociator of a peace, he always wished 
to.consider himself as the arbiter of the 


different interests at stake, and as forming 
his decision on a fair and and comprelien-. 
(VOL. XXVIIL ) 
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sive view of the circumstances and claims 
of all the parties. He believed that there 
was no treaty to be»found which would 
stand the test of these principles better 
than the one which had been just con- 
cluded, Connected with that Treaty was 
the restoration of the ancient. dynasty of 
the Bourbons, and it was no less necessary 
to the security of this country than due to - 
every just and honourable feeling, to re- 
store that dynasty to a respectable and 
commanding situation among the powers 
of Europe. After the calamitous events 
of the last twenty-two years, after the 
changes that had taken place, after the 
overturning of so many monarchies, he 
thought there was no other solid basis to 
propose than the returning to the ancient 
state of France, antecedent to the war of 
1792. Sixteen months ago, what noble 
lord would not have rejoiced at the most 
distant prospect of obtaining such a basis, 
of which even the hope had at that time 
‘been relinquished ?- This basis in the pre- 
sent Treaty, if not rigidly, strictly, or lite- 
rally, had been in all the material points 
substantially adhered to. France, with 
some few exceptions, had been reduced to 
her ancient limits. With the conquests 
which she had made, with the military 
spirit which she had imbibed, with the in- 
toxication of so long a career of victory, 
it was not to be wondered at that France 
had required and obtained something be- 
yond her ancient territory. The conces- 
sions which had been made to her were, 
—1. Avignon and other districts, which 
were, as the French termed it, enclavés, in 
their own territory. 2. Some addition in 
the Netherlands, for the purpose of con- 
necting their. line of fortresses. together. 
3. The fortress of Landau in Germany. 
As this was a military position, the best 
military authorities had been consulted 
before it was given up, but no danger was 
thought to arise from its surrender. On 
the side of Savoy, the greatest acquisitions 
had been made by France, The whole 
of the addition which had been made to 
her population amounted to between 6 
and 700,000 inhabitants; and if we con- 
sidered the Joss of population which 
France had suffered in the late conflict, 


‘there was, in this accession of numerical 


force, no cause of alarm. No fortresses 

out of the ancient limits of Rrance, or 

which did not formerly belong to her, had 

been conceded by. the Treaty. All the 

fortresses in the low countries were with- 

drawn from the power of France, With 
(2 B) 
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these exceptions, France had been re- 
stored to what she was in 1792. 

In the progress of the war it had for- 
tunately happened that we had conquered 
allthe colonial possessions of France. These 
it seemed neither just nor prudent to re- 
tain, but to throw them into the scale of 
the general arrangements about to be 
made. To preserve our authorit in Europe, 
it was necessary not to proceed on a prin- 
ciple of colonial monopoly, which would 
diminish instead of increasing our power, 
and prevent our successful interference in 
the system of continental politics. Or 
even if it were in our power, it would mot 
be for the interest of this country to shut 
France completely out of her colonial 
and commercial advantages. It was ex- 
actly in proportion as she was colonial 
and commercial that we had a power 
over her by attacking her colonies and 
wounding her commerce. The principle 
of a restitution on which we had pro- 
ceeded was the following: 1. We had 
retained the French factories. 2. We 
kept the Mauritius—this would be an 
important acquisition to France, if she 
possessed an empire in India, but was 
otherwise of no value to her. 3. The 
island of Malta was retained as the key 
to the Mediterranean. 4. We recovered 
the island of Tobago where there was not 
a single proprietot who was not English. 
This. island had been conceded to France 
at the peace of 1783. 

The noble earl then proceeded to state 
that there were many points in which he 
agreed with the observations of the noble 
baron, particularly as to the importance of 
Holland and the Netherlands to this coun- 
try; but on that and other points, there 
was, he conceived a perfect good under- 
standing between the different powers, 
and he hoped there were no material dif- 
ficulties that would not be overcome at 
the ensuing Congress. To that Congress 
he was convinced England would come 
with greater weight than if peace had not 
been already concluded. The other in- 
terests implicated in the Treaty would be 
adjusted, with a view to the state of things 
before the war. He was convinced that 
Europe had never enjoyed so much hap- 
piness as from the time of the English Re- 
volution in 1688, to the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789. It was his object, therefore, 
to bring things back as much as possible, 
to the state they were in at that period ; 
but this object, however desirable, could 
not be completely obtained, after the 
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changes and convulsions of every king 
which had taken place. 

There was one observation more whichhe 
could not help making on that part of the 
Address, which declared that we had ar. 
rived at the great objects of the war, 
What were those objects ? We had entered 
into the war in 1793, to defend our ally, 
the government of Holland, from the in. 
vasion of the French. Thai ally had 
been restored to independence, and the 
lawful family, the House of Orange, to 
the throne. During the whole course of 
the contest, the balance of power in 
Europe, though, in our despair, the term 
had been almost forgotten, was the wished. 
for end of all our efforts, But now the 
exorbitant power of France had been re. 
duced within reasonable, if not within her 
ancient limits. Other powers had pene. 
trated into the heart of France, had made 
peace in her capital, and had thus reco. 
vered their equality in strength and rank, 
and public opinion. At one time the Pe. 
ninsula presented the only consoling pros 
pect to our hopes; but now no wishi, no 
object had been left unaccomplished, 
Malta had been, at one time, stated to be 
the cause of the war. This hardly required 
refutation. Again it was said, that the 
object of himself, and of his former 
colleagues, was the restoration of the 
Bourbons. This was also false; though 
he was convinced that we eould have had 
a satisfactory peace with no other gover 
ment in that country. At the the com 
clusion of other wars we had sometimes 
abandoned our allies, and consulted only 
our own separate interests. This had 
been the case in 1763. The present peace 
was made in conjunction with our allies, 
with their full approbation, and with their 
entire gratitude for the services we bad 
rendered to the common cause. Never 
was there a moment in which the character 
of Great Britain stood so high as at pre 
sent. This was not a visionary and ideal 
source of exultation: for character we 
strength. 

On the motion for 


the Address being 
then put, it was carried nem. con. 
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PETITION FROM THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
CALLED QUAKERS, RESPECTING THE SLAVE 
TraveE.} Thirty-seven petitions were 
presented from various places, praying for 
a revision of that Article of the Treaty of 
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Peace with France, by which the conti- 
nuance of the Slave Trade was to be per- 
mitted for five years in the colonies to be 
be ceded to France. Among them was 
the following from the Society of Friends: 


To the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Par- 
liament assembled.—The Humble Pe- 
tition of the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers. 


« Sheweth—That your petitioners hav- 
ing for a long course of years felt it there 
religious duty to advocate the cause of 
their oppressed fellow-men, the natives of 
Africa, and to protect against that combi- 
nation of enormities, the Slave Trade, re- 
joiced to see this abominable traffic, first 
condemned by the British parliament, 
and then made felony by the same high 
authority ; they rejoice that so foul a blot 
tarnishing the reputation of this free and 
enlightened country, was wiped away— 
that this disgrace to the’ professors of the 
Christian religion ceased to be the crime 
of Britain ; they rejoiced, not only on ac- 
count of the unhappy victims of avarice, 
thus rescued from destruction, but also for 
themselves and their fellow subjects, in 
the belief that this virtuous procedure of 
the legislature would draw down the Di- 
vine Blessing upon this country : and they 
indulged a pleasing hope, from the dis- 
continuance of a practice which must have 
powerfully operated to prevent the pro- 
gress of Christianity in Africa, that the 
time was approaching, when amongst the 
numerous inhabitants of that quarter of the 
globe the inestimable blessing of the 
Gospel Light might be widely spread. 

“Your .petitioners, therefore, cannot 
but contemplate with feelings of grief and 
dismay the consent on the part of this 
country for France to renew this system of 
robbery and murder, and to Carry it on 
for a period of five years; should this 
take place, they think it but too evident 
that the generous effort now making to 
diffuse instruction and promote improve- 
ment in regions to which so large amends 
are due for grievous and long-continued 
injury, will be in vain; and that the de- 
luge of blood which has been. stopped in 
Europe, will now take its course through 
unoffending and defenceless Africa. 
Under these circumstances it will be diffi- 
cult to feel cordiality for a nation, which 
by stipulating for itself the revival of a 
commerce in the persons of men, shall 





haxe been the cause of evils so enormous ; 
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and your petitioners are, also impressed 
with the consideration, that as no state, 
while engaged in deliberate murder, can 
expect the countenance and protection of 
Heaven, there is great reason to fear that 
France may on this occasion, by seeking 
fresh calamities to herself, and (unhappily 
also for for this country) possibly sowing 
the seeds of a new war. But your peti- 
tioners derive consolations from reflecting, 
that the expected Congress of the prin- 
cipal European powers may afford the op- 
portunity of doing away, and immediately 
and for ever, the reproach of this traffic 
from the Christian name; anxious that an 
opportunity so momentous should not be 
lost, and feeling that the multiplied bless- 
ings of Providence to this country should, 
from a sense of gratiude, excite to in- 
creased exertion in the cause of justice 
and beneficence, your petitioners very 
earnestly implore that you will take this 
subject into your most serious considera- 
tion, and adopt such measures as in your 
wisdom may seem meet, and as the im- 
portance and urgency of the case re- 
quire. 

« Signed in and on behalf of a meeting 
representing the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain, held in London, the 28th of 
the 6th month, 1814,’ 


Streets or THE Mertropouis.] _Mr. 
M. A. Taylor rose to call the attention of 


the House to the present wretched state of 


the streets of the metropolis, which was 
evident to any man that walked along 


them. He wished to know what was the 


fund for keeping them in repair; and 
when he had learned that, he should pro- 
pose a remedy. Some years,ago there 
existed a regular board for paving and, 
lighting the streets, but quarrels had 
arisen, some parishes. were exempted from 
contributing, and he doubted if the fund 
were now applied to the repair of the 
streets; but rather thought it was applied 
to general parochial purposes. The 
emulation among the different water- 
companies, he believed to be a principal 
cause of the state of the streets. It was 
his intention next session to move for leave 
to bring in a bill on this subject ; as the 
present session was too far elapsed to do 
it with effect. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving. 1. “ That there be 
laid before this House, an account of the 
yearly amount of the assessments made 
for the last four years in the several 
parishes within the bills of mortality, fog 
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the paving and lighting of the streets, lanes, 
and passages, within the said parishes. 
2. A like account from the commissioners 
for paving and lighting certain parts of 
the city of Westminster, distinguishing in 
each account the amount of the sums dis- 
bursed for paving, together with the 
amount of the sums disbursed for light- 
ing.’’—Ordered. 


Fees or Courts or Justice.} Sir 
John Newport rose to maké the motion of 
which he had given notice, relative to the 
increase of fees in the different courts of 
justice. He said, it was both the right and 
duty of the House to enquire into ihe 
state of the courts of justice, and into the 
conduct of the officers connected with 
them. Should that controul get ‘into 
Uisuse the suitor would not have that pro- 
tection which he was intended to have by 
the constitution. From the earliest times 

- such a right had been exercised—from the 
restoration down to the revolution, and at 
various periods subsequently to that era, 
the last of which was in 17983 since 
which time there had been no supervision 
by that House, though called for by the 
union of the two countries, Bred himself 
to the profession of the law, he early felt 
a high respect for the profession; and 
was far from imputing any improper 
motive to the high officers wlio presided 
in the courts of justice. He should scarcely 


have thought it necessary to make this de-" 


claration, but for some expressions that had 
been used on a former occasion. It was 
‘one of the standing orders of the House, 
that such 4 committee should be appoint- 
ed to exercise supervision, and it was his 
intention to place such a resolution upon 
the Journals. After the restoration, lord 
Hale had made an enquiry into the state 
of the courts of justice, and proposed many 
reforms, which had not been carried into 
effect ; for example, that no office should 
be discharged by deputy, and that there 
should be no sale of offices connected 
with the administration of justice. He 
quoted lord Hale as a great authority, and 
he had said that fees were ‘taxes laid on 
the subject, and should be applied to a 
common fund: The right hon. baronet 
then went into’an ‘enlarged detail of the 
steps that had been taken by parliament 
at different ‘times on this subject, and 
stated that ‘a comthission had been ap- 
ointed in 1799, though no proceedings 
d taken plate in Consequence of it. He 
should now ‘move, “ That it appears to 
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this House fit and proper, that an enquiry 
should be made into the state of the 
Courts of Justice, and the offices cons 
nected therewith, as to the duties, salaries, 
fees, and emoluments, of the several of. | 
ficers, clerks and ministers of justice, 
similar to the enquiries instituted in the 
years 1664, 1693, 1732, 1757, and 1798, 
more especially as the union of parlia. 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland hag 
taken place subsequent to the latest en. 
quiry by this House, and that in Ireland, 
the latest examination by either House of 
Parliament was in the year 1733.” The 
right hon. baronet also intimated his in. 
tention of following this motion by a the. 
tion to address his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, praying that he would 
be graciously pleased to cause to be laid 
before the House the reports that had 
been made by all the commissions whith 
had passed under the Great Seal for exa 
mining into the Fees of the said Offices, 


Cc. 

The Hon. Mr. Law said, he expected 
that the motion of the right honourable 
baronet would have been of a dif. 
ferent nature. He had been led to this 
expectation from the observations made 
when the subject was first introduced. 
Particular cases of an improper increase 
of fees were then stated, which were 
not supported by the returns laid upon 
the table. The court of King’s-beneh 
had been particularly alluded to, and it 
was said that a considerable increase hai 
taken place in the fees paid to the clerk 
ofthe roles. The truth was, nothing of 
the kind had occurred, nor was it in the 
power of the court to authorise it. In the 
year 1787 there bad been a dispute upon 
this subject, and it was then said that the 
fees paid to the clerk of the rules were in- 
creased ; but upon enquiry it was found 
not to be the case. ‘The sane might be 
said of the clerk of Nisi Prius, who had 
been alluded to. He would not deny that 
parliament was in the habit of making en- 
quiries upon this subject, but not until 
sonie ground for enquiry was made to ap 
pear. The tendency of the motion was, 
in his opinion, to cast a reflection upon 
the courts of law, and he must, therefore, 
oppose it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had not been 
in the House when the grounds of the mo- 
tion ‘had been stated; but as far as he 
could collect of what had then taken place, 
the House could scarcely sanction so grave 
aproceeding, withoutsome broader grou 
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being laid before them than had been stated 
by the right hon. mover. The House was 
entitled to expect that either some par- 
ticular abuse should have been stated, or 
that some general ground should have 
been established. ‘The proposed commis- 
sion could only go to trace out the ori- 
ginal grounds of the fees of courts, and 
how far the existing practice of the courts 
agreed with the original principles. The 
practice was a presumption of the fairness 
of the mode in which the business had 
been done. In the present instance, no 
practical ground had been pointed out in 
any particular court; but only some ge- 
neral plan of reform appeared to be in 
contemplation. He should object to the 
motion, as he was_not aware of any par- 
ticular abuse, and no’ public benefit 
seemed likely to arise from it; nor was he 
prepared to agree that something was 
wrong, where nothing had been proved. 
Mr. Ponsonby did not think that the mo- 
tion tended to throw any imputation upon 
the courts of justice. Upon any former 


occasion, when an enquiry of this kind was 
gone into by the House, it was not con- 
sidered to imply any reflection of this 
kind. The character of the officers in the 
different courts was best supported by an- 


swering to enquiries of this kind; a re- 
fusal to answer such enquiries would tend 
much more to fix an imputation of the 
kind alluded to. The officers of the dif- 
ferent courts might, without the know- 
ledge of the judges, act improperly with 
Tespect to fees. He had heard reports of 
this kind, and he believed not without 
some foundation. On the propriety of 
paying officers by fee or salary, he would 
hot now give an. opinion. In some cases, 
es mode might be preferable to ano- 
ther. 

_ Mr. Bathurs¢ protested against the prac+ 
tice of subjecting even unsuspected per- 
sols to enquiry, in order that their cha- 
racters, as it was said, might come more 
pure irom the trial. 

Mr. Stephen did not think the judges had 
been well treated: he had expected, after 
what had fallen from the right hon. ba-< 
ronet on a former occasion, that he was 
prepared with abuses in some quarters, 
and with pregnant suspicions in others ; 
and even the judges had been glanced at. 
[Sir John Newport here denied that he 
ever insinuated such ‘a charge against the 
judges.} “ The right hon. baronet had ob- 
tained all the various ‘returns of fees 
Which had ‘been ordered, yet not one of 
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those returns had farnished him with a 
remark, much less with a charge, against 
any of the parties, He insisted, that a 
commission would imply suspicion, and 
thus diminish the high respect in which the 
judges ought to be held. It would also be 
a further unnecessary trespass on the time 
of the courts. Much needless trouble had 
been given already: for instance, the ac- 
comptant-general had been ordered to 
give in-an account of the dead fund, with 
the names of all the persons to whom it 
belonged. If that officer could have so 
done, he would have at once dispensed 
with the labours of all masters in chan- 
cery, whose business it was to examine 
and decide upon the rights of the claim- 
ants. The account, also, under such cir- 
cumstances, must have embraced nearly 
half the population of the kingdom. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that all the objection 
to the production of th. return last alluded 
to by the learned gentleman, was, that 
the motion was not properly worded. 
This might have been easily remedied, 
and the object of the motion fulfilled by a 
slight change in the words. Such motions 
did not, in his opinion, throw any imputa- 
tion upon the courts. When an enquiry was 
made into the enormous fees paid to the 
teliers of the Exchequer, was it supposed 
to throw any imputation upon them? 
They were in the receipt of 20,0001. a 
year. The fees were legal, but was thata 
reason why enquiry should not be made ? 
The same might happen in other courts. 
The officers might receive from the in- 
crease of business, an amount of fees out 
of all proportion to the duties performed. 
Even with a view to ascertain the amount 
of fees, a revision of them, such as the 
motion required, might be of use. The 
right hon. baronet had taken the best me- 
thod of preventing any imputation upon 
particular courts, by moving for a return 
from all of them. He had heard, and he 
believed it would be proved, that in many 
courts there were received by the officers, 
what were called expedition fees, to the 
great inconvenience of the suitors, This 
demanded enquiry, and he must therefore 
think, that the motion was very far from 
being such as it was represented. 

The Attorney General said, that if the 
present motion had been the first which 
was made on this subject, no class of men, 
he was sure, would more anxiously wish to 
have their conduct’scrutinized and inves- 
tigated, than the gentlemen who at present 
held the situations which had been parti- 
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cularly alluded to; but he begged the 
House to consider the nature of the motion 
which preceded the present. It was for a 
rate of increased fees, for the last 20 years ; 
which looked like an insinuation that the 
officers of courts of justice had either re- 
ceived those fees without the knowledge 
of those who presided in the different 
courts, or that the proceeding was con- 
nived at by high judicial characters. 
From what fell from the right hon. ba- 
ronet, it seemed, that he had heard, and 
he believed, that abuses did exist with re- 
spect tofees, But it was well known, that 
there were guards on the charges of pro- 
fessional men, which did not exist amongst 
any other class of society. It had been 
observed by some gentlemen, that: an of- 
ficer might improperly obtain an increase 
of fees, without the knowledge of the 
judge, Now, it was impossible that this 
could ever be the case. No officer could 
exact an improper fee, without the conni- 
vance of the judge, in open court. There 
was not an attorney’s clerk, of six months 
standing, who did not know what the re- 
gular charges were; and if, in any in- 
stance, they were exceeded, when he went 
home to his office, his employer would at 
once tell him, “ You have paid too much.” 
When a suit was terminated, the costs 
were taxed. The two contending attor- 
neys met to settle the important question 
of what one should pay the other. In that 
case, the master axamined the items fre- 
quently in the presence of the adver- 
saries, one of whom was ready to object to 
every 6s. 8d. contained in the bill. Even 
after this, if the master allowed too much, 
it was competent to the party supposing 
bimself injured, to have an application made 
to the-court, to have the bill returned to 
the master, for the purpose of having it 
revised. An hon. gentleman said, it had 
been asserted, that expedition fees were 
taken by the officers of different courts. 
Now, it was not extraordinary that slan- 
der should propagate unfounded charges 
against a profession that was by no means 
popular. But, if any such irregular pro- 
ceeding had really taken place, it would 
have become the subject of public inves- 
tigation in a court of justice, and would, 
after full argument, have been decided 
upon by all the judges. He never knew, 
within the last 30 years, of any such thing 
having occurred in the court of King’s- 
bench. Those who. attended that court, 
for a single day, in term, would see whole 
reams of affidavits handed up to the clerk 
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of the rules (than whom there was not 
more correct or honourable officer) which 
were to be copied, and delivered to the 
different parties. When, from an extra. 
ordinary press of business, a party found 
it impossible to get a copy of one of these 
documents so soon as he could wish, it was 
common to ask leave to take the original 
to a law-stationer, to have it transcribed, 
or to request the master to send it for that 
purpose, the person wanting the copy of. 
fering to defray the expence ;_ this, how. 
ever, could not be looked upon as making 
an improper charge, or as receiving a fee 
to expedite business. He should, there. 
fore, vote against the motion, coupled as it 
was with those preceding observations of 
the right hon. baronet, which would in. 
duce the people to suppose that some 
abuses had been really detected; and that 
therefore the enquiry was instituted, 

Mr. Hawthorn having been one of the 
parliamentary commissioners, appointed to 
enquire into certain abuses in Ireland, dis. 
covered, in the course of the investigation, ' 
that an increase of fees had taken place in 
some of the courts of justice there, which 
had occasioned much discontent. On 
this account he should vote for the motion, 

Sir S. Romilly said, that, in voting for 
the motion of the right hon. baronet, be 
thought it right to state, that he did not 
think it cast the slightest imputation on 
any of the officers connected with the ad. 
ministration of justice. His learned friend, 
the Attorney General, seemed to think that 
it did throw out an imputation against those 
gentlemen, on account of the nature of the 
motion which preceded it ; and on this prin- 
ciple, he founded his opposition, So thata 
regular parliamentary measure was to be 
refused, because, on a former occasion, 
the right hon. baronet had taken a false 
view of the subject, or had uttered anill- 
judged expression. He should be very 
happy to say, as his learned friend had 
done, that no abuses existed in courtsol 
justice; but, in his conscience, he could 
not say, that the practice of taking expe- 
dition fees did not exist. On the contrary, 
he believed, from the information he bad 
received, that the custom of taking expedir 
tion fees did prevail. 

The Adtorney General (across the table) 
“« As a bribe?” 

Sir S. Romilly—Yes, as a bribe. be 
lieve the business of some individuals is 
done in preference to that of others ; and 
that the officer so favouring one set of per 
sons, receives an emolument for it. This 
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lieve; though, perhaps, it would be dif- 
feult to wre nif this learned friend 
who spoke early in the debate (Mr. Ste- 
phen) had said, that he had made enquiry 
upon this point, and found that no such 
abuse existed in that part of the pro- 
fession to which he belonged, he should 
have heen happy to have heard the decla- 
ration. 

Mr. Stephen said, he could not answer 
what, at the time he delivered his senti- 
ments, had not been charged. No men- 
tion had then been made of expedition 
fees. He certainly had made no enquiry 
on this subject; because he had never 
before heard the allegation that such fees 
had been demanded. He was sure that 
nothing of the kind existed in any office 
with which he was acquainted. 

Sir S. Romilly expressed his conviction 
that such a practice as that he had alluded 
to could not exist with the knowledge or 
countenance of his learned friend ; but he 
was not therefore prepared to say, that it 
did not exist at all. He thought it would 
give great satisfaction to the public if a 
committee were appointed to enquire into 
the fact; because every indulgence 
which was given to an opulent suitor, was 
granted at tbe expence of one whose si- 
tuation in life was less favourable. With 
respect to what his learned friend, the At- 
torney General, said, that abuses of this na- 
ture could not exist, because the system of 
taxing fees prevailed; surely he did not 
mean to contend that abuses had never 
prevailed—and yet the taxation of costs 
had existed from all time. With respect 
to the supposition, that the motion insi- 
nuated an imputation against the judges, 
he should merely observe, that when a 
commission was appointed, in 1799, to en- 
quire into the fees of courts of justice, 
the judges of that time did not think that 
any imputation was cast upon them by the 
measure. And, highly as he respected 
the great judicial characters of the present 
day, with some of whom he was on terms 
of intimacy and friendship, he could not 
conceive why they should object to a 
oe to which their predecessors had 
een subjected. 

Mr. Stephen wished to know, whether, 
when his learned friend spoke of expedi- 
tion fees being received as a bribe, in 
different offices, he meant to be understood 
to say, that the masters -of the Court of 
Chancey had, to his knowledge, received 
any fee of that kind ? 


Sir S, Romily 
tention, 


disclaimed any such in- 
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Mr: Preston stated, that he’ knew an in- 
stance, where a suitor in the Court of 
Chancery had paid expedition fees. The 
system of demanding expedition fees bore 
particularly hard on infants, whose guar- 
dians would not defray such extraordinary 
expences; the consequence of which was, 
that their business was very much pro- 
crastinated. 

The Solicitor-General readily allowed, 
that the motion of the right hon. baronet 
did not throw an imputation on any par- 
ticular person ; and he as readily admitted, 
that it was competent for the House to 
examine the rates of fees of the different 
courts; but yet he believed it was not 
customary for parliament to agree to such 
@ motion, without some distinct circum- 
stances- were stated, on which they might 
found the necessary proceeding. He be 
lieved, the right hon. baronet was of opi- 
nion, as some of those who supported the 
motion seemed to be, that, either from 
corruption, inadvertence, or the lapse of 
time, something wrong had taken place in 
the apportionment of fees. Now, had this 
arisen from corruption (which the right 
hon. baronet had disclaimed), he might 
have adduced circumstances in proof of 
that corruption; or if, from: inadvertence 
or lapse of time, after the enquiries the 
tight hon. baronet had made on the sub- 
ject, he would have been able to support 
his statement of the errors that had crept 
in. But he had laid no ground whatever 
to induce the House to accede to his mo- 
tion. He had not stated any act of in- 
justice to have been committed by any 
class of officers; and, therefore, he should 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that if, upon every 
occasion where that House were called 
upon to interfere, it was necessary that 
positive proof, or, at least, circumstances 
amounting to a pregnant suspicion, should 
be brought under their consideration, be- 
fore they could proceed, their privilege 
to take up questions of great importance 
to the public, would be very much cur- 
tailed.. He would ask, whether stronger 
grounds than those already detailed in the 
course of the debate, were usually stated 
to the House, when the intervention of 
parliament was called for? They had 
heard it stated, by gentlemen whose situa- 
tion gave them a perfect opportunity of 
forming a correct judgment, that abuses 
did exist. According to the belief of the 
one, and to the actual knowledge of the 
other, improper fees had been demanded. 
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He should, therefore, vote for the motion, 
being conscientiously of opinion, from the 
information stated to the House, that ex- 
pedition fees were often exacted, in a 
manner subversive of the due course of 
justice. 

Mr. Gordon supported the motion, in 
the hope that it would draw the attention 
of the public and of government so 
strongly to the consideration of the subject 
of fees, as would end in the abolition of 
fees altogether; and also do away the 
system which at present prevailed, of the 
sale of places in courts of justice by the 
great law officers. 

Mr. Law said, whatever the custom 
might have been heretofore, the present 
Chief Justice of the King’s-bench had 
never sold any situation under him. 

Mr. Wetherall opposed the motion, the 
necessity for which was entirely done 
away, by the return of fees made to the 
House, in consequence of the former mo- 
tion of the right hon. baronet. 

Sir John Newport rose to reply. He 
adduced instances of fees having been 
raised by the officers of courts by the au- 
thority of the judges only, and pressed on 
the House their obligation to exercise a 
vigilant superintendance over those courts. 

. There was sufficient ground, he observed, 
for the enquiry, from the statements of 
several members, and from the general 
state of belief on the question. He had 
received a letter from a most respectable 
professional gentleman in Ireland, con- 
taining a list of the fees which had existed 
in the courts of justice in that country in 
1733, with an account of the exorbitant 
augmentations which had been made. 
With this list of 1733, the present returns 
did not correspond. Against the fees, 
however exorbitant, the attorneys could 
make no remonstrance, because they thus 
drew on themselves the enmity of the 
court. According to the present practice 
in Ireland, documents referred to on the 
trial were taxed, and not only those men- 
tioned in the pleadings, But those hinted 
at in a counsel’s statement. The amount 
of fees in an action for 10/, was as great as 
those on an action for 1,000/. Of from 
201. to 271. which was the general amount 
of costs in an action, 18/. went to the offi- 
cer. These facts had been stated to him 
by letter, and he had not wished to have 
stated them to the House, but for the op- 
position to his motion, because they ought 
to be the subject of investigation, In 1731 
the House of Commons had given a pre- 
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cedent for the enquiry which he demanded, 
by an investigation which they had made 
into the subject, without any allegation 
having previously been made. The result 
was, that abuses were found to exist in all 
the-courts; and it was resolved, nem, 
that the abuses had arisen from long dis. 
use of enquiry ; and an address was voted 
to the crown, to settle the fees in all the 
courts on a reasonable and legal footing, 
The right hon. baronet concluded by Be 
ing upon the House to exercise the power 
which they possessed, for the purpose of 
protecting the subject. 

The House then divided, when the num. 
bers were—For the motion, 49: Against 
it, 48. The motion was accordingly car. 
ried,—Sir John Newport then moved, 
1. * That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions, that there be laid before this 
House, a report of all proceedings had by 
virtue of a commission under the great 
seal for examining the duties, salaries, and 
emoluments of the several officers, clerks, 
and ministers of justice, and for reporting 
what regulations may be fit to be estab 
lished with respect to the same, for the 
institution of which commission, an humble 
Address was presented to his Majesty by 
this House on the 13th day of June, 1799, 

2. * That he wiil be graciously pleased 
to issue a commission under the great seal, 
for examining the duties, salaries, and 
emoluments of the several officers, clerks, 
and ministers of justice within the united 
kingdom, and for reporting what regula 
tions may be fit to be established respect 
ing the same, and to direct that the pro- 
ceedings of such commission may be laid 
before parliament as early as may be after 
the commencement of the ensuing. ses 
sion.”—-The motions were both agreed to, 


Motion For Papers RELATING TO THE 
Stave Trave.| Mr. Horner moved, That 
the several entries in the votes of this 
House of the 3d day of May last, and the 
3d day of this instant June, of the Ad- 
dress agreed to by this House, to be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, relative to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and of his Royal Highness’s 
Answer thereto, that it would be the 
earnest endeavour of his Royal Highness t 
accomplish the object of it, might be read} 
and the same being read, i 

Mr. Horner then said, that the motos 
which he had to submit to the House, 
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though it related to the same stibject as the 
motion which had been last nighit discuss- 
ed, differed essentially from it, for instead 
of calling on the House to come to any 
conclusion, it merely contained a call for 
the information necéssary to a correct 
judgment on the question which would be 
submitted to the House to-morrow. In 

“the Address of the last night, he, for one, 
had concurred most cordially; nor was he 
disposed to under-rate the good effect 
which that Address would produce; for he 
did not doubt that, if there was farther op- 
portunity of exertion on the subject of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, those who 
directed his Majesty’s councils would go to 
the dis¢ussion with additional power from 
the reiterated expression of the wish of 
parliament. 

But there was another business to be 
done; they had to express their opinions, 
not prospectively, but on the Treaty which 
had put an end to the misery of that pro- 
tracted war with which Europe had been 
so long desolated. This Treaty was to be 
diseussed in all its bearings, but if there 
was one point more interesting than ano- 
ther, it was the stipulation with relation to 
African Slavery, and to enquire how far 
thinisters had acted up to the wishes of 
the parliament and the country. As to 
what had been done by the noble lord op- 
posite to him he was wholly uninformed, 
and the object of his motion was to require 
this information in which he was deficient 
—to know how far the noble lord, acting 
under the direction of the House, and the 
sease of his own duty, had wisely taken 
those measures which were calculated to 
give effect to the benevolent disposition 
of the whole nation on this subject. 

He wished distinctly to be understood 
asto a point which had been mentioned 
in the discussion of last night ; it had then 
been said by the noble lord, that it was 
the argument of those who disapproved of 
the stipulation, that the abolition of the 
Slave Trade should be sine gud non of a 
treaty of peace. He did not know that 
such an alternative had been suggésted as’ 
Proper, nor should he lave supported such’ 
an alternative. - If he were informed the 
peace would have been impracticable, 
Without sach a@ stipuiation as’ had been’ 
adopted, it would, without doubt, be wise 
to postpone’ what was the object of all our 
Wishes: but it was necessary that he should 
have much’ more’ information! on the sub- 
ject before him than he already had, be- 
fore he could:believe that such an alterna- 
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tive was at any time. necessary. That 
such an argument might have been ad- 
duced by the negociators, any one who 
had ever had cariosity,enough to look into 
diplomatical transactions, could well be- 
lieve; but propositions were often. laid 
down in the commencement of a negocia-~ 
tion, which were departed from at the 
conclusion, without difficulty. There was 
another point in the discussion of last 


night, which he thought it: necessary to 
_ allude to. 


It had been said by the noble 
lord opposite, that the question of the abo 
lition could not have been mixed in the 
negociation with the stipulatidn for the 
cession of the colonies in our) posséssion. 
The reason of this be could not compre~ 
hend, The criterion of the policy of a 
proposition, was the effect of that medsure 
on the power-with whom we had to nego~ 
ciate. Now, so far as it appeated from 
the statement of the noble lord, he had 
voluntarily thrown away the only benefit 
which we could throw into the- scale 
against the abolition of the Slave Trade on 
the part of France. Though the: House 
could not decide, in the actual-state of 
their knowledge, that the noble lord had 
acted unadvisedly, yet they could say that 
they did not possess information enough 
to enable them to judge fairly. 

Why, in this state of ignorance, should 
the House depart from the old practice of 
demanding information? “The only reason 
adduced to the contrary was, that the: pre- 
tensions advanced during the negociations, 
would, by being published, bind the dif 
ferent powers to support them. But at 
least the House should be permitted to, 
know what the conduct of the noble lord 
himself had been. They knew the grounds’ 
on which the noble lord must have urged 
the immediate abolition, -and the futile 
reasons by which they must have beer 
opposed. These arguments might be 
wrapped in the mystery of diplomacy 5 
but it was quite improbable that any thing 
could have been adduced which had’ not 
for the’ last twenty years been known to 
every man of education in this kingdom 5 
there could be nothing of novelty in the 
reasoning, Why, therefore, should not 
these discussions be published ? for if there 
was any sincerity in the wish of the French 
government to undeceive the public in 
France‘on this question, they could desire 
nothing more than that the reasoning 
against the abolition should be published 
for thé purpose of beingrefuted. It would 
be curious to sée what reasoning:had heen 

(2 C) 
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made use of by the Prince of Benevento 
on this subject—what new views he enter- 
tained on the subject of the rights of man 
—so contrary as they must have been to 
those which he bad formerly entertained ! 
It was certainly much to be desired that 
an opportunity should be given to apply 
the sense of this country to dispel the 
senseless prejudices which existed in France 
on this subject. Yet if there was nothing 
in this argument, the House could recur 
to its constant usage ; this usage was, that 
when they were dissatisfied with a treaty 
they’ should require information on the 
subject. It was incumbent, however, to 
shew by the production of the documents, 
that there were such insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the immediate abolition, that 
the House might with justice to itself and 
the country, say “ Aye!” to the demand 
which the noble lord was to make of an 
acquittal on this article. 

The House on the $rd of May had una- 
nimousiy desired that care should be taken 
in the Treaty of Peace to bring about an 
universal abolition. The general wish— 
was it necessary to say the general expec- 
tation ?—was, that a total abolition might 
take place. How different the result! The 
traffic of one of the greatest nations in 
Europe had been renewed (for during 
twenty years it had been interrupted)— 
renewed to an extent, of which the House 
perhaps had no conception. From the 
best authorities it appeared, that previously 
to the Revolution, the black population of 
the French colonies amounted to 800,000 
persons, to maintain which, 40,000 ne- 
groes were annually imported. Could 
any man without horror and shame con- 
template the misery thus immediately pro- 
duced by a treaty, into the grounds of 
which, if they did not enquire, they vir- 
tually became parties. But this was not 
all. In many colonies the population had 
been wasted since the Revolution, though, 
extraordinary as it might appear, in St. 
Domingo during the dismal period of re- 
volt and rebellion there, the population 
had increased—so superior was the worst 
species of liberty. to slavery! Extraordi- 
nary importations would, therefore, be 
made to those célonies where the popula- 
tion had diminished. Even here the evil 
produced by the Treaty did not end. By 
the vigorous manner in which the abolition 
laws of this country had been carried into 
effect, the Slave Trade had been rooted 
out in a great part of the coast of. Africa 
-—there being only one small island north 
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of the line Becao, possessed by the’ Portus 
guese. But now Senegal, Goree, and their 
dependencies having been restored to the 
French, all that coast would be thrown 
back into its former state of misery and 
desolation. ‘Not only would this unhap y 
country be subjected to the evils of thy 
terrible traffic on the part of the French,. 
but on the part of the Portuguese ; fot; 
under a treaty which had been ‘concluded 
with the prince regent of Portugal, under 
pretence of abolishing the Slave Trade by 
degrees, that nation was permitted to trade 
in slaves with any settlement where this 
traffic was continued by the power which 
possessed it. 

Thus much evil had been done’ by ‘the 
Treaty, and should they say, in the zeal of 
their parliamentary confidence, that the 
noble lord had acted zealously and widely? 
It was quite improper to place such ay 
extravagant confidence in the noble lord 
without a knowledge of the reasons or 
facts on which he had acted. It was not, 
however, to the transactions.at Paris that 
the object of his motion was limited, 
There had been repeated addresses from 
that House to the throne, which had al 
ways been most graciously answered, on 
the same subject as that of the Address of 
the 3rd .of May, namely, to pray the 
crown to endeavour, in any arrangements 
entered into with foreign powers, to adopt 
measures for the universal abolition of the 
Slave Trade. It was, therefore, important 
to learn whether, before our armies had- 
entered into France, arrangements had 
been made with the allied powers on this 
subject, and whether in the discussions at 
Frankfort and other places no time had 
been lost in coming to a distinct under- 
standing on the subject, and making known 
that the colonies which we held we were 
ready to restore for the sake of peace, bat 
not unless-that peace were coupled with 
an abolition of the Slave Trade. The 
learned gentleman said, he held it pet 
fectly proper that the abolition should not 
be made a sine gud non of peace, but:that 
it was also most desirable that the restora- 
tion of the colonies by us and the abolition 
of the Slave Trade on the part of our late 
enemies should always have been put 
forward together. it was too great @ 
stretch of confidence, he repeated, for the 
House to suppose, that in all these parti-’ 
culars the members of his Majesty’s 0’ 
vernmeut had acted wisely, without hav-. 
ing the least information on the subject. 

The learned gentleman, adverting 
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the assertion of the: noble Jord, that the 
French were generally ignorant upon this 
subject, admitted the possibility of such 
ignorance, so far as regarded a certain 
portion of the people. That the upper 
circles, for instance, who had been for 
some time resident, had become so de- 
praved in moral sentiment, so ignorant, or 
so indifferent with respect towhatever con- 
cerned the interests of liberty and huma- 
nity, he thought not improbable ; but he 
felt it difficult to: believe that the great 
body of a civilized and enlightened nation 
like France, could be uninformed or insen- 
sible upon a question of such importance 
as the abolition of the Slave Trade. There 
must, indeed, be something preternatural 
about France, if such insensibility existed 
in such. a nation. Then, assuming the 
contrary, ‘what. peculiar sense of interest 
could. prompt the French people to be so 
peculiarly tenacious for the continuation 
of the Slave. Trade? For several years 
they had, in fact, known nothing about it, 
or the colonies in which it had been 
carried on, that could induce any popular 
solicitude to,maintain or revive it. Two 


of the colonies restored to France, name- 
ly, Guadaloupe and Martinique, noto- 
riously required no importation of slaves, 


and of St. Domingo, the present generation 
of the French knew nothing but that 
which was calculated to excite their 
horror, from a recollection of the fate of 
that gallant army which was sent there to 
perish, because it was attached to a rival 
general. 

But, notwithstanding these  circum- 
stances, the noble lord had acceded to the 
Article under consideration, stating, how- 
ever, that the French government assured 
him of its disposition and purpose to miti- 
gate the evils and limit the extent of the 
Slave Trade. If, however, this assurance 
were sincere, and should be fulfilled, what 
must become of the plea of reverence for 
public prejudice and national sentiment, 
for that prejudice and sentiment were but 
too likely to derive strength from the em- 
barkation of capital, and the acquisition of 
profit? That was, should any profit arise. 
For really the prospect of profit to France 
seemed very questionable, particularly, 
from the difficulties that must attend the 
Te-acquisition of St. Domingo. Consider- 
ing, then, that.no such prospect could be 
much relied upon, and that France was 
not therefore likely to insist upon thé 
maintenance of this odious traffic; consi- 
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‘concurrence of the allies in one sentiment 
upon this subject, he could not help think- 
ing that our government was entitled, as 
it was bound, to press. for the entire aboli- 
tion of the Slave ‘Trade, which was a pro- 
position: it would be idle to suppose that 
the French government in its defeated and 
humble state could have successfully re- 
sisted. He could not, indeed, persuade 
himself to: believe, that if the zeal and 
talents of the nable. lord bad been effec- 
tually employed with that view, the com- 
plete acquiescence of the French govern- 
ment in the abolition of the Slave Trade 
could not have been obtained. At least» 
such a case as he had stated required ex- 
planation, as to the conduct of ministers in 
pursuance of the addresses of parliament, 
and the wishes of the country upon this 
important question. The hon, and learn- 
ed gentleman therefore concluded. with 
moving, “ That an humble Address:be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, That he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions, that there be laid be- 
fore this House, copies of all representa- 
tions made on the part of his Majesty’s 
government daring the late negociations 
for peace, and of all: communications 
which passed between his Majesty’s mi- 
nister and the allied power, relative to the 
abolition of the African Slave Trade.” 
Lord Castlereagh complained of . the mo- 
tion as uncandid,- and he would even say 
unparliamentary, from the manner in 
which it was brought forward. He could 
not, indeed, disguise from himself that it 
involved an attack upon his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters; and although the learned gentle- 
man was pleased to compliment them on 
the other parts of their conduct, and to 
admit that they had faithfully followed up 
the principle and policy recommended by 
parliament, yet he called upon them to 
stand on their defence, and to produce evi- 
dence in their justification. But while the 
learned gentleman dwelt so much on the 
conduct of ministers, in the Article under 
consideration, it was not too much to ex- 
pect from his charity some acknowledge- 
ment of what ministers had done in other 
respects to forward the wishes of parlia- 
ment and the public, with a view to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. This, how- 
ever, the learned gentleman had omitted 
to state, and, after the Treaty had been a 
month on the table, he came forward with 
a motion, calculated to cast a doubt upon 
the character, and to depreciate the merits: 
of that important transaction, the very 
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night ‘before it was fixed for discussion. 
Sach conduct he could not belp pronounc- 
ing uncandid, and quite inconsistent with 
parliamentary usage. Jt was unquestion- 
‘ably troe, as the learned gentleman had 
stated, that the disposition of our allies 
-must be taken into view. and connected 
with that of France, in order to judge 
fairly upon this question as it affected the 
course pursued by his Majesty’s ministers 
jo the late negociation. «For no one could 
raise a doubt as :to'\the propriety of ab- 
staining from any, proposition in which 
our allies did. not concur, or at least of 
declining to insist upon any measure likely 
to dissolve the confederacy. But the fact 
was, that ihe communication which had 
taken place with our allies upon the point 
under consideration, could not now be laid 
before the House inilue time ; and he put 
it to the candour of the House, whether it 
would be fair to suspend its judgment upon 
the merits of the Definitive Treaty, until 
documents referring to the correspondence 
of many years back could be produced, 
especially considering the time that had 
elapsed since a copy of the Treaty had been 
laid on the table, and within which time 
the learned gentleman might have brought 
forward his motion. : Independently, how- 
ever, of this consideration, he should resist 
the motion of the learned gemleman, be- 
cause he felt fully convinced that the pro- 
duction of the documents alluded to would 
serve to prejudice the interests of the 
great question to which that motion re- 
ferred. But recurring to France, it was to 
be recollected. that we were to treat with 
her as an independent nation, and that she 
was entitled to say to us, “ We will not 
become more moral because you give us 
an island or two.’? The noble lord re- 
peated that France was master of her own 
conduct, and she had a right to demand 
that another nation should not dictate to 
her. He, indeed, was fully impressed with 
the opinion, that the best way of pro- 
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was,to leave. the French government to its 
own discretion, even if we had the power 
of dictation ; for in framing a stipulation 
for an unwilling government, what gua- 
rantee should we have for its observance ? 
But the,learned gentleman, amidst all the 
variety of his points: and questions, took 


no view favourable to those who framed. 


the Article under consideration. No: all 
his inferences. were against the conduct of 
Ministers; at least. on this branch of the 
negociativ.. 5. and: this, too, while:he pro~ 


v 
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fessed confidence in their disposition, Ay 
to the assertion, that the French ‘govern. 
ment was willing to keep the French peo. 
ple in ignorance with respect to the con. 
duct of this country upon the subject of 
the Siave Trade, it happened, unforty. 
nately for those who used the assertion, 
that since the discussion of last night, a 
fact had transpired to refute that agser. 
tion; for the last Moniteur contained g 
report, in extenso, of the late proceedi 

at the Freemason’s tavern; and this fur. 
nished a sample of the disposition of ‘the 
French government, upon which it was 
fair to found a calculation with regard to 
this interesting question. But when it was 
stated that the French people were likely 
to be indifferent about the Slave Trade, 
because they had been so many years de 
prived of that Trade, it was to be remem. 
bered, that while the French were with. 
out the Slave Trade, they were also with 
eut colonies, and. that it. was ‘natural on 
their part, comparatively unenlightened as 
they were upon the subject, to connect the 
recovery of the latter with ‘the pursuit of 
the former, The popular impression in 
France, was, therefore, more excusable 
than some gentleman seemed to think, and 
unless that was contended for, which the 
learned gentleman disavowed, that we 
should engage in a crusade against all na- 
tions unwilling to abolish the Slave Trade, 
we were called upon to yield to that im- 
pression, Then, as to the extent to which 
the Slave Trade was likely to be carried, 
in.consequence of the Article objected to 
by the learned gentleman, it was admitted 
that to two of the ceded islands, namely, 
Guadalope and Martinique, no importation 
was likely to take-place, while, from: the 
situation of St. Domingo, it was improba- 
ble, that even for five-years any merchant 
would be found to speculate in the impor- 
tation of slaves to cultivate that colony, 
and Cayenne, which was not under our 
controul, was not more likely to. becomea 
medium for the importation of slaves into | 
the West Indies, in the hands of France, 
than under the dominion of the power 
from which it had: been transferred by the 
late Treaty. Here, the noble lord said, 
that he could not help noticing the zeal 
evinced by certain parties upon’ the sube 
ject of the Slave Trade of ‘late, ‘compared’ | 
to their conduct at former’ periods, and 
under other administrations, also re+’ 
marked, that while the Article respecting 
France was 80 emphatically dwelt upon, 
no acknowledgement was made of what 
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ministers had done in favour of the aboli- 
tion of this odious traffic, especially consi- 
dering the recent decision of Holland, at 
the instance of the British government. 
Looking to this fact, he really thought 
that, in candour, the Article respecting 
France ought not to form the sole theme 
of the learned gentleman’s declamation 
and that of his colleagues—that while what 
ministers had done was wholly cast into 
the shade, they should not be so promi- 
nently condemned for what they were 
really unable to do, For how could they 
press any proposition against the will of 
our allies? Could any reasonable man re- 
commend to them to dissolve the great 
confederacy of Europe, and to contend 
alone against France ? What in such a 
case could lord Wellington at the head of 
an army accomplish? Nothing but defeat 
and disgrace (so far as disgrace could at- 
tend military defeat) could possibly await 
him. He wished, therefore, that gentlemen 
would devote some portion of cool com- 
mon-sense consideration to this question. 
He begged that they would moderate their 
virtuous feelings, and put their solicitude 
for Africa under the dominion of reason. 
The noble lord concluded with repeating 
his assertion, that the motion was incon- 
sistent with candour, as it was calculated 
to prejudice the question which stood for 
discussion to-morrow, and to induce an 
impression that ministers had not faith- 
fully performed the duty imposed upon 
them, by the voice of parliament and pub- 
j!¢ opinion, 

Sir Samuel Romilly rose and spoke as 
follows :* 


Sir; To those members who were pre- 
sent when it was arranged in what order 
the business respecting the Treaty should 
be brought before the House, it cannot be 
necessary to point out the injustice of the 
noble lord’s charge against my hon. and 
learned friend, of having brought forward 
his motion at an improper time. If he has 
moved for these papers only twenty-four 
hours before the Treaty is to be taken into 
consideration, it is because he has yielded 
to the wishes of others; and has, for their 
Convenience, and most especially for the 
convenience of the noble lord himself, 
postponed his motion. It was desired by 
my hon. friend, who sits behind me (Mr, 
Wilberforce) that his intended Address, 


‘Cte 





* From the original Edition, printed for 
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which was yesterday unanimously voted 
by the House, should precede my learned 
Friend’s motion for papers: this was the 
wish too, of the noble lord, expressed by 
him in his place; and he cannot have for- 
gotten the reason he assigned for it, 
namely, that he doubted not, that in the 
debate ypon the Address, he should con- 
vince my learned friend, that his motion 
was unnecessary. The Address would 
have been moved for, a week ago, but for 
the noble lord’s indisposition. It was on 
his account alone that it was postponed to 
yesterday. The noble lord was requested 
to defer the discussion of the Treaty for a 
fewdays; bat upon this he was inexorable, 
Though no possible inconvenience could 
attend the delay, he insisted) that the 
Treaty should be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. And after all this, and when 
it has been at his request, and for his per- 
sonal convenience, and because he will not 
put off his own motion, even for four-and- 
twenty hours, that this debate comes so 
close upon the consideration of the Treaty, 
the noble lord is unjust enough to impute 
blame to my learned friend, for not 
bringing on his motion sooner. In the same 
spirit, and in a style of great exaggeration, 
he says, that the Treaty has been lying a 
whole month upon the table before these 
papers are called for, although at the mo- 
ment when I am speaking, a month has not 
elapsed since the Treaty, which bears date 
only the 30th of May, was signed, and al- 
though it was not-till the 3d of the present 
month that this House was informed from 
the throne, that it would attend to our 
wishes on this important part of the nego- 
ciation. 

I certainly shall not, Sir, by compli- 
menting the noble lord and his colleagues 
for their sincerity, and their services in the 
cause of the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
provoke the same extraordinary return as 
my learned friend has experienced, and as 
little shall I be deterred by the high and 
presumptuous tone which the noble lord 
has this day assumed, from expressing my 
strong disapprobation of that. article in the 
Treaty he has concluded, which relates to 
that odious Trade. If I knew, indeed, what 
claims the ministers had to praise upon 
this subject, I would not, refuse to do 
thenr justice, even though my commenda- 
tions were to be met with the same disdain 
as my learned friend’s; but Iam. really 
at a, loss to conjecture on what those claims 
can be founded ; and recollecting, as I do, 
in what manner, and to what an extent the 
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. Slave Trade has of late years been carried 
on by Portugal, while the eminent ser- 
vices we had rendered that state gave us 
so good aright to require the total sacrifice 
of it on her part, I can see no reason to 
applaud his Royal Highness’s ministers, 
either for the zeal or the success of their 
exertions. 

It is impossible, I know, to speak of this 
Article of the Treaty in the severe, but 
just terms, which in my opinion it de- 
serves, without incurring the imputation 
of acting with party views. Conscious 
that I am not in the smallest degree 
influenced upon this occasion by such 
motives, I regard all. such imputations 
with contempt; but it may be well for 
those who .are forward to cast them, to 
recollect that party is not the exclusive 
reproach of opposition, and to consider, 
whether they, who defend and applaud in 
public what, in the secret of their own 
bosoms, they utterly reprobate and con- 
demn, are themselves exempt from that 
party-spirit with which they suppose 
others to be infected. 

The noble lord objects to the production 
of the papers moved for, because this 
Article cannot, he says, be properly esti- 
mated, when taken disconnected from the 
rest of the Treaty and from the whole 
negociation; and yet the noble lord was 
content last night to enter into his justifi- 
cation upon this single Article, and to post- 
pone the rest of the Treaty to a future dis- 
cussion ; and well, indeed, may this part 
~ of the Treaty, from its higher importance, 
and as being the only subject of negocia- 
tion upon which this and the other House 
of Parliament thought it right to interfere 
with the executive power before the mea- 
sure was concluded, challenge a distinct 
and independent examination. 

Weare not, the noble lord told us the 
other evening, aware of all the difficulties 
which, upon this Article, he had to con- 
tend with. We must not imagine, he says, 
that the French ascribe to us, all the merit 
which we claim for our abolition of the 
Slave Trade. Tney do not give us credit 
for all that humanity and that love of 
justice which we pretend to. They doubt 
our sincerity, and, not the common people 
only, but persons of a higher order; and 
even those, as he plainly gives us tu un- 
derstand, with whom he had to negociate, 
entertain that doubt. It would be highly 
interesting to gain a sight of the papers, 
if it were only to observe how the noble 
lord repelled that fy 1 and unjust sus- 
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picion. No .person better than himself, 
who had, to the very last, in this House, 
resisted the abolition, could have assured 
them of the perfect sincerity of those who 
had so long persevered in that just and 
righteous cause, and who at the last, owed 
their glorious triumph to the strong sense 
and feelings of the nation loudly and re. 
peatedly declared. 

The proofs of our sincerity are so many 
and so powerful, that the noble lord can. 
not fail to have pressed them irresistibly 
upon his opponents. If to have relin. 
quished this Trade, when we almost singly, 
of ail the nations of tne earth, might have 
carried it on; and when we might have 
prosecuted it to a greater extent, and with 
a much greater profit, than we or any 
other country had ever before derived 
from it. If to have persevered steadily 
for seven years in this self-denial, and 
never to have shewn the least symptom of 
an inclination to yield to the strong temp. 
tation, which this lucrative monopoly was 
holding out,—if facts like these left France 
unconvinced, then indeed, is she not open 
to convictiun. 

But what is the course which the noble 
lord has pursued ? To prove how mach we 
are in earnest on this important point, he 
has, on behalf of the British nation, affixed 
his signature to a treaty, which, after re- 
cognizing the injustice and barbarity of the 
Trade, contains a stipulation, that for five 
years, it shall be carried on. To remove 
all doubt of our perfect sincerity, he 
makes us parties to a convention, by which 
with fine professions of a holy regard for 
justice and humanity, we sanction, fora 
certain definite period, the practice of 
every species of oppression, robbery, and 
murder. What better plan could he have 
adopted, if his object had been to convert 
suspicion into proof, and to put into the 
hands of our detractors the formal and 
sealed evidence of our baseness and hy- 
pocrisy ? 

What.a melancholy prospect, too, does 
this French notion of our insincerity, thus 
confirmed by the noble lord, afford, with 
respect to the stipulation, that at the end 
of five years, the trade by France shall al- 
together cease! Our only object being to 
gain some credit to ourselves, and to ap- 
pear to all Europe the seeming champions 
of justice and humanity, the French are 
not unwilling to gratify. our criminal 
vanity, and -have, therefore, amused us. 
with a declaration, that, after five years, 
they will cease to be traders in men—-a 
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declaration in which they have just as 
much sincerity as they impute to us; and 
having sécured to themselves a trade, 
which they know will continue after the 
stipulated period shall have elapsed, they 
ride themselves, no doubt, upon having 
met this nation of dissemblers with their 
own arts of dissimulation, 

Amongst other difficulties in the nego- 
ciation, France, we are told, would not 
submit to the humiliation of having the 
performance of a moral duty imposed 
onher. The cession, or the retention of 
conquered provinces, might well be sub- 
jects of negociation, without imputation 
upon a nation’s honour, but to exact that 
the rules of natural justice should be ob- 
served; and to enforce a moral principle 
at the point of the bayonet, implies a spe- 
cies of degradation. Iam unable (I con- 
fess it) to enter into these diplomatic re- 
finements, but, if there be humiliation in 
stipulating not to carry on atrade repugnant 
to humanity and justice, that humiliation 
France has submitted to, since she has en- 
gaged, after five years, to renounce the 
Trade fur ever; and how the honour of 
that nation would have been more deeply 
affected by an. immediate renunciation 
than by one, which is to be preceded by 
five years of licensed devastation, piracy, 
and murder, the noble lord has left wholly 
unexplained. ‘To me, indeed, it appears 
that the negociation might have been 


conducted on this point in a manner the’ 


most honourable to both nations. The 
Trade does not, at present, exist for either. 
With England it has ceased for the last 
seven years, by our own voluntary renun- 
ciation of it. With France it has ceased 
for upwards of twenty years, by the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which the war 
had placed her. France and England 
mighthave- treated upon this subject on 
equalterms. Each might have contracted 
with the other, that this odious traffic 
should be revived by neither,.and a treaty 
might have been concluded more glorious 
"for both, than any that has been recorded 
in the annals of mankind. 

The prejudices of the French, the noble 
lord says, were to be attended ‘to. That 
they have not at once adopted our opi- 
nions, cannot surprise us. We-were long 
before we acted on them ourselves. 
Having been nearly twenty years abo- 
lishing this Trade, can we complain that 
France requires an interval of only five to 
Prepare for its abolition? But when this 
question is asked, it should be recollected 
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what the obstacles were which, in this 
country, so long retarded the accomplish- 
ing that great act of justice. They Were 
obstacles which have no present existence 
in France, but which are preposterous] y” 
under the operation of this Treaty, to be’ 
created in order, as we learn from the’ 
noble lord, that by the slow progress of 
reason they may be in time overcome.’ 
The extensive influence of Liverpool and’ 
Bristol, and other great trading towns, op- 
posed difficulties with us which it required 
much time and patience to remove. Hap- 
pily’ no such influence now exists in 
France, but it seems that by the revival 
of the Trade, such an influence is to 
be general, and to be fostered. Let 
the cause of humanity, the noble lord 
says, be promoted in Frarice by ex- 
actly the same means as it was in Eng-' 
land. In other words, let Nantes and 
Bourdeaux, and other maritime towns, be- 
come the Bristols and Liverpools of France 5 
let large capitals be embarked in the 
Trade ; ‘let the ‘support of many thousands 
of individuals be made to depend on its’ 
continuance ; enlist the activity and zeal of 
commercial ‘enterprize and adventure 
against. you; multiply, without num- 
ber, the enemies to ‘the abolition, and 
then wisely trust to reason to refute 
their: arguments, and silence their cla-- 
mours. Embody against you the most 
uncontrollable passions. and strongest 
interests, and most formidable combina- 
tions of men, and then calmly appeal to 
argument, to philosophy, and to religion, ’ 
to disperse and to disarm them. Expect 
that some Clarkson will appear in France 
who will consume his valuable life in the 
service of the most oppressed and despised 
of his fellow-creatures. Waittill some Wil- 
beriorce shall arise, who with unexampled ° 
perseverance in spite of clamour and ob- 
loquy, and ridicule, will maintain his 
steady course, till he sees the great object 
of his life accomplished. Rely upon the 
slow but certain effects of free discussion 
in popular assemblies, and by an unre- 
strained ‘press ; and, till all these causes 
shall have fully operated, be content that 
the work of death and devastation shall 
go freely on upon the shores of Africa. 
With us a most formidable obstacle to 
the speedy abolition of the Slave Trade 
existed'in the strong and inveterate pre- " 
judice entertained by the proprietors of 
West Indian estates, that its sudden aboli- ' 
tion must be soon followed by the destruc- ' 
tion of their property, ‘Their tertified’’ 
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imaginations painted to them insurrections 
breaking out in all the islands, and involv- 
ing their plantations in one common ruin ; 
or if, contrary to all expectation, they 
should escape this sudden destruction, yet 
they foretold the gradual but certain waste 
of their slaves, the inevitable and rapidly 
increasing depopulation of the colonies by 
disease and death, without the possibility, 
when all supply of fresh negroes was de- 
nied, of.ever repairing the growing evil. 
This obstacle, once so gigantic, the. noble 
lord had it.in his power in an instant to 
dispel. 
of the French. negociators to the large and’ 
valuable colonies which he was restoring 
te them by the Treaty, and which, under 
the abolition, had been for years in the 
enjoyment of perfect internal tranquillity, 
improved cultivation, and increasing po- 
pulation and prosperity. 

An argument, which in this country we 
heard often, and too successfully used 
against the abolition, is, that the Trade, 
though renounced by us, would. still be 
carried on by other and rival states 5; and 
that we should see them extending their 
commerce, increasing their wealth, and 

_ improving their maritime resources, at our 
expence, while the cause of humanity was 


in no degree promoted, and not one African 
the less would be torn from, his native 


land. Many thousands have been the 
lives which have fallen a sacrifice to this 
pernicious argument. Against the noble 
lord, however, it was an argument which 
cannot have been urged with success ; for 
it could not.be doubted, that. the powerful 
voice, and more powerful example of 
France, added to those of Great Britain, 
must have commanded, the total abolition 
of this nefarious Trade, by the general 
consent of all the powers of Europe. 

Let us not, then, be told, that in desir- 
ing time to prepare for the abolition, 
France is-only following’ the example’ we 
have set her. France, it must be again 
observed, is. not required to- abolish the 
Trade, but not to embark. in itanew; and, 
with al the difficulties which the aboli- 
tionists had. to. encounter here’; with all 
the cause of just reproach, which certainly 
belongs tor us, for having been so tardy’ in. 


effecting. what jostice and religion; avd 
our national Honour; so long, so- loudly, and’ 


so imperatively: called for;, yet it cannot 
be denied, that,from the first moment when 
the’ attention of the public was awakened 
ta the. subject,’ there never was a time 
whenithis mation would: have consented to’ 
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incur.the enormous guilt of creating such | 
a traffic. 

Bat although France is to revive the 
Trade, it is only for five years that it is to 
be revived. Not, indeed, that there js 
any positive stipulation that at the end of 


‘that period it shall absolutely cease; but, 
if T have rightly understood the noble lord, 


according to his construction of the Treaty, 
France merely engages, that after the five 
years, she will, by an act of her own, 
utterly renounce all. commerce’ in slaves 
and. upon this assurance the noble lord 
relies. He really believes that the French 
nation, who, now that they are yet 
strangers to the Trade, except as. the 
bave heard and read of it, and are capable, 


. like impartial and philosophical observers, 


to estimate it justly, are not only not de. 
terred by the horrors which it presents 
from. embarking in it, but. are even eager 
to plunge into this sea of blood, will, when 


-they are once deeply: and eagerly en 


gaged in it, and are largely enriching 
themselves with its guilty profits, have thé 
generosity and magnanimity to relinquish 
it for ever. , 
In the mean time, and when the five 
years shall have expired, numerous diffi: 
culties, which do not now exist, will have 
arisen to obstruct the performance of theit 
engagement. How differently circum. 
stanced. will France then be from what 
she is at present! Great capitals will be 
embarked in the Trade; numerous’ vessels 
will be employed in it; many thousands 
of individuals will have accustomed them- 
selves to look to it for subsistence or sup- 
port. France, too, will probably have 
engaged in, and long prosecuted. her 
schemes for the reconquest of St. Domingo; 
and projects on this head have been talked 
of (but which, I trust; are not really ene 
tertained), the: mere mention of which 
chills the heart’ with horror. Wher: all 
these changés shall have taken place, by 
what. arguments shall we persuade France 
to be faithful to her engagements? It cane 
not be by insisting/on the great pringiples 
of justice of hunianity. You have your- 
selves, she will reply, by the very Treaty 
which you réquire us’ to fulfil, admitted 
that justice and humanity: must sometimes 
yield to expédiency ;, and. the present ex- 
pediency, is of a far higher: nature than 
that which-prevailed when you concluded 
the Treaty. with us, We had then few 
sacrifices to: make; we must now ruin the 
fortunes’ of. thousands, who have them 
selves: well-founded: clainis Ha our hu 
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manity. We have reconquered St. Do- 
mingo, but it has been after a long and 
arduous struggle, which has cost us innu- 
merable lives. We have expended im- 
mense treasures, and have consumed the 
flower of ourarmies ; and now that at such 
a price we have recovered what may be 
to us: the most important of our foreign 
possessions, you would fain persuade us 
toretain it just as war has left it, with its 
wasted plantatidns and. desolated fields, a 
barren and depopulated island, because 
your humanity revolts at our supplying it 
with negroes. That humanity would bet- 
ter have proved itself to be sincere, by 
insisting at first upon an immediate and 
perpetual abolition, instead of suffering us 
to shed so much blood, and to waste such 
important resources, for the avowed pur- 
pose of re-establishing our valuable plan- 
tations, and then, when the season has at 
last arrived for repairing the mischief 
which it was well known must precede the 
benefits we had in view, endeavouring to 
prevent us from reaping the fruits of our 
dangers and exertions. 

I confess that I deeply lament, that five 
years has been mentioned in the Treaty 
as the period at which the Trade is defi- 
nitively to cease. Being fully convinced, 
for the reasons I have given, that the 
Trade will not end when that period ar- 
rives, I cannot but think, that the fixing 
it now as the moment of its termination, 
will only have the effect of giving a wider 


range and additional vigour and spirit to. 


the Trade at its commencement, and of 
rendering those who engage in it more 
earnest in their pursuits, and less under 
the controul or any moral restraint. The 
traffic, no doubt, will be entered upon with 
all the eager spirit of.adventure with which 
anew trade is always received ; and at the 
same time, the adventurers in it, under- 
standing that it is to be but of short dura- 
tion, will be disposed to profit to the utmost 
of the golden opportunity while it lasts. 
Intent on making their fortunes, they will 
persuade themselves that not a moment is 
to be lost; and the scruples which they 
might have entertained at the fraud, and 
rapine, and bloodshed which they will 
meet with in their way, will be lulled by 
the reflection, that those evils are only 
transient and temporary. 

It was with great. surprise that I heard 
the noble lord declare, that he really be- 
lieved that.the Trade would last-only for 

ve years, and that it would be carried 
on till that period with the honest expece 

( VOL. XXVIII. ) 
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tation that at its arrival it would cease; for 
in saying ixis, the noble lord surely could 
not mean to intimate, that it would be pro- 
secuted on @ larger scale, and assume a 
more atrocious character than it ever yet 
had done; and yet I cannot recollect the 
arguments used by the noble lord himself 
upon férmer occasions, and suppose him 
unconscious that this must be the case. 
In a debate, which 1 remember took place 
in the year 1806, when this House resolved, 
that it would, at a time to be afterwards 
fixed, abolish the Trade, the noble lord, 
as well as the right hon. gentleman who 
sits near him (Mr. Rose), strenuously op- 
posed that resolution, upon this, amongst 
other grounds, that the fixing a future 
time for the abvlition must always have 
the effect of giving new life and a wider 
extention to the Trade while it lasted ; and 
experience, the noble lord observed, had 
shewn, that the fixing such periods always 
afforded a rich harvest to Liverpool. By 
the noble lord’s own reasoning, therefore, 
he has consented to a renewal of this de- 
testable iraffic, under circumstances which 
must add to its horrors, and extend its de- 
vastation ; and that very increased activity 
and extension must, when the stated pe- 
riod for its termination arrives, make its 
termination impossible. 

That the British nation should be par- 
ties to. a treaty, by which a traffic in 
human beings is sanctioned, is alone a 
sufficient cause of reproach, but to feel the 
whole extent of the disgrace which this 
Treaty brings upon us, it is necessary to 
consider what the real nature of this traffic 
is. The Slave Trade is, indeed, no where 
mentioned but with some epithet which 
expresses the horror that it inspires. It 
is described as inhuman, as sanguinary, as 
detestable, or by some other vague and 
general term of reprobation; but such 


terms can convey but a. very inadequate 
notion of the real horrors of this Trade, to 
those nations which are happily strangers 


to it in practice. But, in this country, 
it isin no such imperfect and indefinite 
mode that this horrible traffic, this foul 
reproach to civilized society, is known. 
What the Trade really is, we have fully 
ascertained. We have, as.it were, reckon- 
ed-up and taken the exact dimensions of 
all the miseries and agonies it inflicts. 
What might seem to others to be the 
heightenings and amplifications of elo- 
quence, we, alas, know to be plain fact, 
incontestably proved. .We have made 
ourselves acquainted with the Trade in its 
(2 D) 
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manifold, complicated, and unexaggerated 
horrors. We have dared to scrutinize mi- 
nutely into every part of it. We have, 
by long and patient examinations of nu- 
merous witnesses, traced, in the very heart 
of Africa, the superstitions and barbarism, 
in the darkness of which its nations ‘are 
still enveloped, to this powerful cause. 
On those. shores which have intercourse 
with Europeans, we have almost with our 
own eyes beheld the wasted fields, and 
ruined villages, and flying inhabitants, 
which with certainty denote that slave- 
ships are hovering onthe coast. We have 
even descended into the holds of the ships, 
and have had the courage to survey, and 
to expose to open day, the chained and 
crowded victims, writhing with agony, or 
wasting with disease, during the protracted 
sufferings of the middle passage. We 
have traced up to this, as their source, all 
those habitual severities and cruelties, and 
that constant contempt of human life and 
human misery, which distinguish West In- 
dian from every other species of slavery : 
and it is this Trade, thus known to us in the 
fall extent of all its abominations; this 
system of fraud and oppression, and rapine, 
and cruelty, and murder, examined ‘into, 
understood, scrutinized, exposed, and exe- 
crated, to which the noble lord has, by 
the Treaty, given the sanction of the 
British name ! 

If the Treaty had been in other respects 
less favourable to us, we should at least 
have had the consolation of reflecting, 
- that we had not profited by this derelic- 
tion of all honourable principle, and that 
we had not sold our consent to such enor- 
mous injustice ; but with the stipulations in 
our favour which we know that it con- 
tains; with St. Lucie and Tobago, and 
the Isle of France, retained by us; with 
the engagement, that no fortifications shall 
be erected in the French settlements in 
India, and with the other benefits which 
we have bargained for, how can we de- 
fend ourselves from self-reproach, or si- 
lence our consciences, which tell us that 
these concessions have been purchased for 
us with the blood of Africa. 

In consideration of our receiving these 
benefits,-we consent that France shall 
carry on the Slave Trade; and to enable 
her the more successfully to carry it on, 
we restore to her her ancient factories on 
the coast of Africa. She is to be reinstated 
in Gorée and Senegal, almest in the centre 
of that large district from which this fatal 


trade had been wholly extirpated, and 
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where we saw the dawn breaking of thay 
happier condition which the natives werg: 
beginning to enjoy. This is the prosper. 
ous region which we consent to: abandom 
to the ravages of the slave-merchants: of 
France. Like faithful stewards, we have 
improved the eountry for them while jr 
has been in our hands; we have increased 
its population; we have encouraged: 
inhabitants to settle in its peaceful village 
we have, by the instruction we have given 
them, and the confidence we have tau 
them to place in Christians, soothed them 
into a fatal security; and we dehwer 
to its bitterest enemies this improving ter. 
ritory, well stocked with plentiful crops 
of negroes, and supplied for its savage 
hunters with abundance of human game, 
The very benefits we have conferred on 
these unhappy beings, the comforts to 
which we have accustomed them, and the 
knowledge we have imparted to them; will 
only embitter their misfortunes, and make 
them feel more acutely the full extent of 
the misery and degradation which now 
awaits them. 

But turning our view from Africa, to 
consider how the West Indian islands we 
have ceded will be affected by this Ar. 
ticle of the Treaty, I cannot, I confess, 
but entertain great doubt, whether we had 
any right to make such an alteration in 
the condition of its inhabitants as this 
stipulation must necessarily effect. The 
great population of all the islands consists, 
we must recollect, of negroes and of slaves, 
This population, notwithstanding their de- 
graded and unhappy state, have claims 
upon us to protect them, and have rights 
which we are bound to maintain. Though 
the slaves of their masters, they are the 
subjects of the crown, and are entitled to 
the protection of the law, The abolition 
of the Slave Trade has done much to me- 
liorate the condition of these unhappy 
men, and has mitigated the charaetef of 
their slavery. To accomplish this, indeed, 
was, I think I have heard my hon. friend 
say, the principal object which he had in 
view, when he first entertained the design 
of putting an end to this detestable Trade, 
The calamities of Africa and the horrors 
of the middle passage had not at first pre- 
sented themselves to his view. He fore 
saw that West Indian slaves woyld be less 
likely to be worn down by continual and 
exhausting labours, or to be sacrificed by 
sudden gusts of passion, or deliberate 
resentment in those on whom they were 
entirely dependent, when their loss could 
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not be replaced by the never-failing sup- 
ply which the Slave Trade afforded, To. 
some degree, what ‘he foresaw has come to 
ass. Wretched, indeed, is their condition 
still; but it is less wretched than it was, 
when fresh cargoes of slaves were every 
year exposed to sale in the markets. We 
have had, indeed, some remarkable proofs 
of the improvement of their condition. 
Not the least of them is, that since the 
abolition, we have seen what no eye be- 
fore had ever beheld, and no ear had ever 
heard, a white proprietor brought to trial 
for the murder of his slave, convicted, and 
publicly executed. All improvement, 
however, with them, is now at an end. 
By the terms of the Treaty, we have not 
merely transferred the dominion over these 
colonies to a foreign state, but we have in 
effect agreed, that their inhabitants shall 
pass under a more cruel bondage than that 
which they groan under at present, since 
we have consented that there shall be 
withdrawn from them the most effectual 
of all restraints upon those wanton abuses 
of power, to which men, in a state of do- 
mesticslavery, must be constantly exposed. 
When applied to the island of Guada- 
loupe, these considerations acquire ten- 
fold force, and place the conduct of mi- 
nisters in a most extraordinary point of 
view. In the last year we ceded that 
island to Sweden, but onder an express 
stipulation that the Slave Trade should 
never be carried on there. Sweden could 
not, without a breach of national faith, 
either by herself, or by any other power 
towhom she might have transferred the 
colony, have polluted its shores with this 
inhuman traffic. But what we would not 
allow Sweden to do, we do ourselves: we 
consent that the island shall-be given up 
to France, without affording it any protec- 
tion against the ‘Slave Trade. We make 
ourselves parties to a violation of our own 
treaty ; and, without compunction, sanc- 
on a breach of those conditions, which, 
with such seeming anxiety, we had pro- 
vided for the happiness of the colony, 
But after all, we are told, that to submit 
to all this, was matter of necessity; for 
on this point France was determined not 
40 yield. We had only to chuse, it seems, 
tween permitting her to carry on the 
Slave Trade or still prosecuting the war ; 
and the noble lord asks whether, for such 
an object as that of putting an end to the 
Trade, five years sooner or later, we should 
have been justified in prolonging such a 
Contest, without the. assistance, too, of our 
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allies; and, he adds, with lord Welling- 
ton’s army far advanced into France, and 
wholly unsupported. But really, Sir, I 
cannot think that these difficulties pre- 
sented themselves with quite so formi- 
dable an aspect as the noble lord would 
represent. I cannot forget that he has him- 
seif assured us, that the sovereigns, our 
allies, were sincerely and zealously de- 
sirous to abolish the Slave Trade; and 
when I recollect the circumstances in 
which France stood, and the extraordinary 
events which had preceded the negocia- 
tion, I cannot persuade myself that Eng- 
land was obliged to treat so much in the 
spirit of a conquered country, that merely 
because France was pleased to threaten a 
continuance of the war, we were neces- 
sarily to relinquish the just demands that 
we had made. The noble lord must him- 
self admit, that so high a tone, so unrea~- 
sonably assumed by France, could have 
afforded no justification for his yielding 
every thing, no matter how unjust, which 
it might have been her pleasure to exact. 
If she had presumed to dictate to us, as 
the indispensable price of peace, that Gib- 
raltar should be ceded to her, the noble 
lord assuredly would not have thought a 
prospect of the continuance of war a suf- 
ficient reason for. making a sacrifice to 
France of that. proud monument of our 
glory; and yet for no better. reason, he 
has sacrificed to her what.was a monument 
of much greater glory to the British name. 

But who,. indeed, can be credulous 
enough to believe, that we ever were re- 
duced to the necessity of relinquishing 
either peace of the abolition of this traffic ? 
If we were to admit that France, in the 
situation in which she stood, could with 
any appearance of reason have peremp- 
torily insisted on carrying on the Trade, 
yet was it not most obvious, that we had 
a right to retain the colonies which con- 
quest had made our own, unless France 
would consent, that from them at least the 
Trade should continue, as it then was, 
wholly excluded? Who, indeed, can look 
at the Treaty, and observe what we have 
retained, and what we have stipulated for, 
without being convinced that we never 
were reduced to this pretended necessity ? 
but we preferred, it seems, Tobago and 
St. Lucie, and the other. comparatively 
light advantages which we have secured for 
ourselves, to the honourable. duty which 
was imposed upon us, of effacing for ever 
the foulest stain that had ever blotted the 
character of Europeans and of Christians. 
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Long and lasting must be the reproach 
which this has'drawn upon us. The noble 
lord has complained, indeed, of the melan- 
choly suggestions of my hon. friend, with 
which, he says, he has endeavoured at this 
hour of congratulation, to dash the cup of 
enjoyment from the lips of the nation. I 
confess, it appears to me, that this is the 
moment, of all others, when it most be- 
comes us to appreciate the real nature of 
this Article of the Treaty, and to consider 
in what light it places us as a nation. It 
is now, while our ears are vibrating with 
shouts of triumph, and while our imagina- 
tions are still dazzled with the’ splendour 
of our late rejoicings, that it behoves us to 
examine the part that we have acted in 
the great events which have taken place, 
and to consider whether we have fulfilled 


the high destiny to which God seemed to. 


have called us; whether, on the contrary, 
we have not basely deserted the cause of 
our fellow-creatures which was committed 
to our hands; and whether, while we are 
drinking in this intoxicating cup, and feast- 
ing at the banquet which is set before us, 
some unperceived hand is not inscribing 
on the wall, the sentence of our con- 
demnation. 

To obtain the concurrence of other 
states, in the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
haslong beenan object of earnest solicitude 
to this House, even before we had passed 
an act to abolish it for ourselves; but 
when, under the administration.of 1806, 
no doubt was entertained that such a law 
would speedily be enacted, this House 
presented an address to the crown, entreat- 
ing his Majesty to take measures for esta- 
‘blishing, by negociation with foreign 
powers, a consent and agreement for 
abolishing the African Slave Trade; and 
representing to his Majesty, that this 
House felt the justice and honour of the 
nation to be deeply and peculiarly in- 
volved in that gréat object ; and we were 
assured, by his Majesty, that these our 
wishes should be attended to. 

In 1810, this House again approached 
the throne, and, after expressing its deep 


regret that the efforts which the King had. 


made to induce foreign powers to concur 
in relinquishing this disgraceful commerce, 
had been attended with so little success, 
earnestly besoughthis Majesty to persevere 
‘in those. measures which might tend to 
bring about so desirable an end. The 
same gracious answer was returned -to 


these renewed entreaties, the same royal 


pledge was again given, that it should not 
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be through any omission on the part of 
the crown, that our hopes and: wishes 
should be disappointed. ' 
At last an opportunity presented itself 
for realizing ‘those hopes, and gratifying 
those wishes, such as the most sanguine 
could hardly have pictured to themselves . 
in their fondest dreams of prosperity ;—a 
concurrence of circumstances the most 
fortunate, I should rather say the most 
providential, for rendering this great 
benefit to our fellow-creatures and to pos. 
terity ; such an opportunity for conclud. 
ing the most glorious treaty that ever wag 
entered into between rival and contend. 
ing nations, as might have warmed the 
coldest heart, and have inspired the most 
vulgar mind with a noble and virtuous 
ambition. 
That such a crisis had arrived, we knew 
could not escape the observation of any 
man, that it would pass away unimproved 
we did not suppose possible, and yet, that 
there might be no omission on our part, 
that we might, as it were, make assurance 
doubly sure, that where such important 
interests were at stake, there might not be 
even the appearance of our being, in the 
smallest degree, wanting to ourselves and 
to mankind, this, House unanimously:te- 
solved again to address the throne, and to 
represent to it all that the occasion de- 
manded of us, the right which our situa- 
tion gave us to insist upon this point with 
the enemy, the evils that would result, and 
the dreadful responsibility we should 
incur, if it were given up, and the solemn 
assurances and pledges which the crown 
had repeatedly given us, and upon which 
we had firmly relied: And after all ‘this, 
possessed of such advantages, strengthened 
by such an address, and stimulated by such 
considerations, what is the treaty which 
the ministers have concluded ? One that 
disappoints all our hopes, blasts all our 
prospects, seals our perpetual disgrace, 
and leaves us to deplore, that we have lost 
an opportunity of benefiting mankind, and 
ennobling ourselves, such as the world will, 
probably, never again afford ! 
That I take this view of the subject will, 
I know, by some persons, be ascribed to 
the spirit of party; but thinking, a3 m 
my conscience I do, that in concluding 
this Treaty, every moral and religious 
duty has been disregarded, ought I, from 
any such trivial consideration, and, because 
I cannot blame the measure without cen- 
suring the men who are the authors of it, 
to refrain from expressing my real opt 
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pion? ‘ Let me rather again remind those 
who, thinking as ill of the Treaty as I do, 
are yet so.far influenced by their par- 
tiality to ministers, that they will either 
observe a criminal silence, or give their 
sanction to it by their votes, that they are, 
indeed, acting from the worst of party mo- 
tives; and let me caution all such persons 
how, at any future time, they receive 
favours at the hands of ministers, lest their 
consciences ‘should tell them, that such 
favours have been obtained at the expence 
_of the happiness and blood of Africa. 

My hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce) in- 
deed, who practises every Christian virtue, 
has expressed, in strong terms, his disap- 
pointment and regret at this Treaty ; but 

et he has the exemplary forbearance, 
while he deeply deplores, not to censure 
the conduct of the negociator. A most 
remarkable instance of Christian charity 
it unquestionably is, for there is no indi- 
vidual in his Majesty’s dominions, who, if 
in consideration of such a superior im- 
portance, we could be allowed to mix any 
thing which merely affected ourselves, has 
more reason to complain than my hon. 
friend. There is no man living whom it 
can have robbed of a larger portion of 
happiness. After devoting the best part 
of his virtuous life to this great object ; 
when by long-continued and unwearied 
exertions, after repeated disappointments, 
and by a perseverance without example, 
he had, at last, at a mature period of his 
life, accomplished the object to which he 
had devoted all the faculties of his mind ; 
when he was beginning to reap the full re- 
wards of his long labours,—rewards the 
most congenial to his heart, and the best 
adapted to services such as his,—the satis- 
faction of seeing the progress of the good 
of which he had been, in so great a degree, 
the author; while he was every year re- 
ceiving from Africa and from the West 
Indies, the tidings of the improved con- 
dition of his fellow-creatures ; while he saw 
in Africa the dawnings of civilization, the 

‘calm and the tranquillity which reigned in 
their contented villages, the instruction 
which was afforded to their youths, and the 
comforts which the light of true religion was 
every day diffusing among the natives; 
and, on the other hand, in the West Indies, 
the mitigation of ‘the labours and suffer- 
ings of the negroes, and law extending its 
protection to these unhappy outcasts of 
society ; while he was cheering his mind, 
long depressed by the miseries which he 
had been compelled, for so many years, 
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to dwell upon, with the refreshing sight 

of this comparative happiness, and was 

eagerly looking forward to the further 

progress of this great good, and was ex- 

pecting, from still greater improvements 

in the moral existence of those to whom 

he had already been so great a benefactor, 

the best consolations of his declining age; 

what a prospect of the future has thenoble 
lord opened to him !—The sudden revival 

of this horrid traffic, upon the largest 
scale, and in its most ferocious spirit; all 
his exertions, and his anxieties, and his 
sacrifices of time, and health, and fortune, 
endured in vain; a renewal of the plunder, 
and carnage, and devastation, which used 
to lay waste the shores of Africa; new 
fleets sailing across the Atlantic, freighted 
with human misery in every form and 

every degree; new markets opened, in 

which rational beings, like beasts of the 

field, are to be again exposed to public 

sale; the revival of a more severe and a 
more cruel species of bondage, more ex- 
hausting toils, a lower species of degrada- 
tion, augmented tortures; an aggravation 
of all the anguish of body and mind, which 
wastes and consumes so large a portion of 
our fellow-men ; and the sickening cer- 

tainty, that all these complicated evils tend 
to confirm, and perpetuate, and aggravate 

each other, and that they forebode scenes 
more dreadful even than those which they 
exhibit! 

Such are the melancholy prospects 
which this Treaty affords tothose who had 
been earnest in procuring the abolition, 
and who were pleasing themselves with 
the reflection of the great benefits which 
they had obtained for mankind, or, in other 
words, to the great majority of the British 
nation. With these prospects before us, I 
cannot applaud the Treaty. I am desirous 
with my hon. friend, to have all the infor- 
mation that can throw light upon the 
negociation ; but if that information is 
with-held, and I am compelled to decide 
with no other lights than I at present pos- 
sess, I must say, that the Treaty appears to 
me, as far as it respects the Slave Trade, to 
be repugnant to justice and humanity, dis- 
graceful to the British name, and offensive 
in the sight of God. . 

Mr. Stephen rose in a state of great agi- 
tation, and after remarking that it was im- 
possible for him not to feel that the eye of 
the hon. and learned gentleman glanced 
at him when he talked of members who 
chose to be criminally silent; asked, what 
right the hon. and learned gentleman had 
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to impute to him so uncharitable a charge? 
He had last night on two. several occa- 
sions offered himself to the attention of the 
Speaker, bat was not fortunate enough to 
catch his eye, till a period of the evening 
when he was too much exhausted to do 
justice to his feelings. So far from not in- 
tending to speak upon the present occasion, 
he had been listening with satisfaction to 
the, eloquent speech of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, till the cruel and un- 
just-attack was made upon himself, with 
the view of being able to distinguish the 
little of that speech of which he did not 
approve, from the great proportion of it in 
which he so highly. concurred, and in con- 
junction with the House admired. If the 
hon. and learned gentleman was sincere 
in the sentiments of benevolence he had 
uttered that night, he would take himself 


to task on his pillow, for the injustice of | . 


which he had been guilty, in imputing to 
others so serious a charge. It was too 
much to: impute to a man who had some 
small claims to good will on this very ac- 
count, the charge of bartering the blood of 
Africa for the sake of detestable lucre.— 
He then proceeded to shew how zealous 
he had uniformly been, both in the West 
Indies and in this country in support of 
the abolition. He expressed his disap- 
probation of the Article in the Treaty ; 
but at the same time, as the noble lord 
pledged himself that the production of the 
papers called for, instead of serving the 
cause of the abolition, would injure it at 
the Congress, he was willing to take the 
pledge of the noble lord in this respect, 
thinking that he thereby best consulted 
the attainment of the grand object, and 
satished that ministers were equally re- 
sponsible for any omission or violation of 
their duty, after the Congress had taken 
place, as they were now. He had read 
every publication on the recent horrible 
proceedings in St. Domingo, and he had 
obtained information on the subject in 
every possible way, and he was _ petrified 
with horror at the facts which he had 
learnt. . At Cape Frangoise they were in 
the habit of desecrating Sunday by hunt- 
ing human beings in a ring with blood 
hounds, until they were torn to pieces ; 
and of carrying others out to. sea, and 
drowning them by wholesale. The fact 
that the ex nobles of France had. great 
possessions in St, Domingo, and that M. 
Mahonet had been appointed the French 
colonial minister, accounted to him in a 
great measure for the difficulties under 
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which the noble lord had Jaboured to ob. 
tain his object. The noble lord had how. 
ever pledged himself, he believed mogt 
sincerely, to exert every effort in this 
cause. at the approaching Congress. Ifthe 
noble lord failed to redeem this pledge, 
might God not spare him if he spared the 
noble lord or his colleagues. Thinking, 
however, that the motion would be injg. 
rious. instead of beneficial to the object in 
view, he must vote against it. 

Sir S. Romilly, in explanation, expressed 
his regret that the hon. and learned gen. 
tlemen had taken the observations which 
he had made as personally directed against 
him,, and assured the hon. and learned 
gentleman that he meant no attack upon 
him, but merely directed his argument to 
him.in common with ethers who were in 
the same situation. 
Mr. Stephen declared himself satisfied 
with this explanation. 

Mr. F. Douglas and Mr. Barham sup. 
ported the motion. BO 
Mr. Bankes denied that any practical 
benefit would result from the motion if it 
were acceded to. Although he was at an 
utter loss to conceive how a British mis 
nister could have placed himself in the 
situation in which the noble lord said he 


-had found himself placed, yet, after the 


warning of the noble lord, given on his 
responsibility as ‘minister, that much de- 
triment to the cause would arise from the 
production of the papers moved for, he. 
could not consent to the motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his surprise 
thatthe hon. gentlemen who last spoke 
should be disposed to yield implicit credit 
to the. noble lord’s statement, that to agree 


_to his learned friend’s motion would beto 


injure and not to serve the cause of the 
abolition, after having said that his imagi- 
nation was at a loss to conceive how a 
British minister could place himself in 
such a situation as that in which the noble 
lord confessed he had been placed. He 
allowed thatthe noble lord had misjudged 
in the one case, and yet he was willing 1 
take the noble lord’s opinion as imperative 
in the other. On. the noble lord’s own 
principles, what chance was there of suc- 
cess. in any. further negociation with 
France ? ‘The noble lord asserted, that we 
had no right to insist on the French being 
more moral, than they were ;, and, on the 
other hand, that we had, no right t 
threaten the French with a continuation 
of the war unless they consented to the — 
abolition, ‘Then, he should, be glad # 
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know, in what quarter we were to look for 
favourable circumstances in the approach- 
ing Congress? Was it from the good dis- 

osition of the allied powers? Ifthe noble 
jord had not availed himself of that good dis- 

osition in the efforts which he had already 
made, he was deeply culpable ; if he had 
availed himself of them, it was evident that 
they had not much weight. In what he was 
about to say, he by no means intended to 
disclaim being a party man. On the con- 
trary, he thought it an honour to be so 
considered. He should never think well 
of the condition of any country in which 
there were not avowed associations of 
public men, friendly to public liberty. 
But that the’ present motion was made in 
what was usually termed the spirit of 
party, he would utterly deny. The noble 
Jord and his colleagues had less reason to 
complain of party than any administration 
in the history of this country. During 
the whole of the late negociations, they 
had not experienced a single act of oppo- 
sition; and their political enemies appeared 
as arduous to strengthen the hands of go- 
vernment, as were their most arduous sup- 
porters. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that though his opi- 
nion with regard to the Treaty, so far as 
the article respecting the Slave Trade was 
concerned, remained exactly the same as 
he had expressed it on a former evening, 
yet he felt it to be imperiously his duty, 
to vote against the motion of his learned 
friend. 

Mr. Horner briefly replied. His object 
in making the motion, was to obtain 
papers, which might enable him to form 
his judgment respecting the conduct of 
the noble lord, as to whether that conduct 
was deserving of censure or approbation. 
He disclaimed the idea of bringing it for- 
ward in the first instance, as a direct cen- 
sure upon the noble lord. If, however, 
the noble lord chose to refuse that evidence 
which might qualify him (Mr. Horner), 
to determine upon his conduct in framing 
that Treaty, and if he must deliver his 
opinion upon it from the impression now 
on his mind, he, in the absence of all other 
means of determining, should have no he- 
sitation in saying Guilty. He did not 
mean to press the matter to a division, as 
he had sufficiently collected the sense of 
the House from the turn of the debate. 
He had done what he conceived to be his 
duty in bringing - the question forward, 
and should rest satisfied with that con- 
sclousness, 
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Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, said; 
that it was far from his intention to’ say 
any thing which could be construed into 
an attack upon the motives or feelings of 
the learned gentleman; he had used the 
word party in no offensive sense’; he re- 
ferred merely to the time that had been 
suffered to elapse before the present mo- 
tion was brought forward. 

Mr: Horner contended, that he had 
availed himself of the first practicable 
night. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he might 
have given notice of his motion, if intended 
to impute blame, without the necessity of 
bringing it forward earlier. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed that-his learned 
friend had certainly postponed his motion 
at his request, in order to afford him the 
opportunity of previously bringing for- 
ward his own motion respecting the Slave 
Trade. 

The question was then put, and negatived: 
without a division. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 29. 


Corn Laws.] The Earl of Hardwicke 
presented the following Report of the 
Committee appointed to enquire into the 
state of the Corn Laws. 

“That the Committee have met, and 
have examined several witnesses on the 
subject matter referred to, them, but that, 
notwithstanding a great number of petitions, 
to the extent of from 70 to 80, very nu- 
merously signed, have been referred to the 
consideration of the Committee, none of 
the petitioners have hitherte come for- 
ward to support any of the allegations 
therein contained. That yourCommittee, 
anxious to lay before’the House as full in- 
formation as they can obtain upon every 
branch, and under every view of the im-' 
portant subject referred to their considera- 
tion, and apprehensive that the. petitioners 
may have hitherto abstained from sup- 
porting the allegations of their petitions, 
from an opinion that the Committee are 
not empowered to receive such evidence, 
the Committee submit to the consideration 
of the House, the propriety of giving them 
direct instructions to examine all evidence 
the petitioners may think fit to offer, in 
support of the numerous petitions which 
have been presented to the House, in the: 
course of the present session, on the sub- 
ject of the corn laws.” ~ 

The noble earl then observed, that as 
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the object. of the Committee was to no- 
tify the matter of the Report in the most 
public and authentic manner, he should 
merely move, “ That it be an instruction 
to the said Committee, toexamine all wit- 
nesses in support of the allegations ofthe 
different petitions presented to the House 
this session on the subject of the corn 
laws, who may be brought forward on the 
part of any of the petitioners, 

Earl Stanhope conceived there was a 
degree of objection to the regularity of the 
present motion, because it implied that the 
preceding powers of the committee were 
defective. At the same time he must ob- 
serve, that before this committee, enough 
had already been proved, to shew that the 
system recommending an alteration in the 
corn- laws, was not calculated to produce 
the benefit anticipated by its promoters. 
It was clear from this evidence, as it was 
to his’ prior conviction, that the people 
and the growers of corn must be untaxed, 
before the remedy desired could be esta- 
blished in the country. 

The Earl-of Lauderdale could not help 
noticing, that the noble earl, of all other 


persons, appeared to him not informed. 


enough of the proceedings before the 
Committee to make these remarks; for he 
had only for a few days, and for-a short 

' period in each day, attended that commit- 
tee ; whereas, for himself, he could de- 
clare, from the first establishment to the 
present hour, he had attended the whole 
proceedings of that committee, and -he had 
no hesitation in saying, that the observa- 
tions now made by the noble earl were a 
gross misrepresentation of all that had oc- 
curred before the Committee, and that 
there was not the slightest foundation for 
what the noble earl had stated upon the 
present occasion. 

Earl Stanhope would ever maintain the 
correctness of the remarks which he had 
already made to the House. Though he 
had not attended, like the noble earl, to 
all the proceedings of the Committee, he 
had attended until he heard that evidence 
which was satisfactory to his own mind. 
The evidence which, to his own know- 
ledge, was delivered, confirmed to him, 
that the system recommended by. the 
noble earl, as an author, would be in- 

~ jurious, and he would never permit that 
noble earl to say he had misrepresented 
what he knew of his own knowledge to be 
true. 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, the onl 
object of the present motion was, to af- 


; 


Preseroation of Ship Timber: 
‘ford. to the manufacturers and others. 





[alo 
opportunity of proving their own. a! 
tions. vies 

Earl Stanhope was. ready, if the 
earl pleased, to enter more fully into t 
subject, but he must contend, for 
could not be controverted, that the ¢ 
dence adduced most melancholy proofs ¢ 
the error of the system recommended 


those who proposed these alterations 


the corn laws. 
The motion was agteed to. 


Preservation OF Suip TimBer.]. The — 
Earl of Darnley presented a Petition from 
an officer-in the navy, relating to a subject 
of the greatest importance. This indivi. 
dual stated adiscovery to have been made — 
for the better preparation and preservation: 
of timber, and he trusted the. noble. vis — 
count opposite would declare the readie — 
ness of the Admiralty, on all occasions,to ” 
attend to suggestions of such great. conse. © 
quence to the welfare of the country. . He — 
should move that this Petition be -read, | 
and that it afterwards lie upon the table; 
though he was not prepared, at this late 
period of the session, to give any noticeof 
a motion upon the contents of it, bathe” 
hoped the Admiralty would anticipate the | 
necessity of making any such motion upon 
a future occasion. ‘ v7 

Viscount Melville declared the readiness 
of the Admiralty to attend to suggestions 
of this nature. The experiment of the in- 
vention, to which the noble earl had al.’ 
luded, was tried last year, and an accident 
occurred which rendered the utility of it 
doubtful; but still, upon any future trial, 
the Admiralty would not be slow to ext 
mine and appreciate the benefit of any 
discovery calculated to benefit the country, 

Earl Stanhope was a little surprised at 
the logic of the noble viscount, who blamed 
an experiment because an accident had 
prevented a satisfactory proof of its utility. 
If the Admiralty employed persons w 
were the occasion of the accident he had 
mentioned, the blame would belong to 
themselves alone; and it would be an ad- 
monition to the board, not thus to direct 
their - proceedings, but to take care that ’ 
they should be guided by men of science, 

iscount Melville observed, if the noble 


earl meant to say that the accident which 
occurred was to be ascribed to the com 
duct of the board, that noble.earl was 
under a complete. mistake.. The expefti- 
ment was conducted by the person. who 
was appointed (not by the board) # 
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Earl Stanhope was persuaded that, on 


~ other occasions, the Admiralty proceeded 
- to examine inventions, when it more be- 
' came them first to en 
' science, whether such proposed inventions 
_ were deserving of their attention. 


ire, from men of 


The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Stave Taade.] A number of Petitions 
against the renewal of the Slave Trade, 


from different parts of the country, were | 


presented by the dukes of G!oucester and 
Norfolk, earls Stanhope, Grey, and Lau- 
derdale, and lord Holland, which were 
read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne then rose, 
for the purpose of giving notice of a mo- 
tion relative to the subject of the Petitions 
which had been laid upon the table. He 
intended to-morrow, on which day the 
House was’summoned, to move an Address 
to his Royal: Highness, praying he would 
endeavdur to accelerate the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, upon the principle which 
had been recommended in the last session 
of parliament. He should, however, take 
care, in framing this Address, to: avoid 
every thing which might be supposed to 
allude to, or censure what was past; and 
its object would wholly be directed to 
fature negociation, and for the purpose of 
strengthening the hands of his Majesty’s 
government, in their endeavours to induce 
other countries to co-operate with"them in 
the complete abolition of this traffic. He 
was led to believe there would be no ob- 
jection to the motion he intended,: and, 
therefore, he would submit it to. the 
consideration of the House to-morrow ; 
but, if from any quarter he should .be-in- 
clined to believe there would be opposi- 
tion, he should then consider,of the expe- 
diency of postponing his motion to a fu- 
ture day, 


Pantuton Taeatre Bii.] The Duke 
of Norfolk moved the second reading of the 
Pantheon Theatre Bill. He stated that 
this was a large and commodious building, 
and thatthe proprietor had been at consi- 
erable expence in fitting it up: for a 
theatre, He did not state this asa reason 


by itself sufficient to call upon their lord- 
( VOL, XXVIII. } 
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ships to agree to this Bill; but it was a 
circumstance to be considered in addition 
to the great object of public convenience. 
The performance of the regular drama 
was confined to two houses, notwithstand- 


ing the great increase of the population, 
It was maiter of public importance, 
therefore, that there should be another 
house for the representation of the regular 
drama, and on that ground he wished the 
Bill to stand. Any minor objection might 
be obviated in the committee. 

The Lord Chancellor did not think that 
the noble duke had stated sufficient grounds 
for the second reading of the Bill. Indes 
pendent of other considerations, it was not 
even stated that the crown had refused a 
patent. 

Lord Folland understood the case to be, 
that the proprietor had obtained a licence 
from the Lord Chamberlain, which licence, 


‘| for what reason he did not know, had been 


withdrawn. He had then applied to the 
crown for a patent which had been either 
refused or with-held. Parliament had 
interfered on a former occasion for the 
purpose of restriction, and had enacted, 
that all pieces performed mast be li- 
censed by the Lord Chamberlain. This 
Act had been so construed as to en- 
able the Lord Chamberlain to ‘licence 
the: performance of regular plays at other 
places than the regular theatres. He did 
not know, however, that this construction 
was warranted by any sulemn decision on 
the subject—and he was very doubiful as 
to the wisdom of the Act; but certainly 
no sufficient ground had been laid for this 
sort of parliamentary interference. Ithad 
been decided, he believed, that the mono- 
poly granted by Charles 2, did not bind his 
successors; and, unless, under very special 
circumstances indeed, this was a matter to 
be left to the crown. No doubt their 
lordships might and grould, on a proper 
case made out, advise the crown, in the 
exercise of his prerogative; but this did 
not appear to be a case that called even 
for that interference. .He-had no instrac- 
tions or explanation from those concerned 
in Drury-lane theatre, as to their views on 
this subject. But it aught to be remem- 
bered that the period which, in the opi- 
nion of the daudatores temporis acti, formed 
the Augustan age of theatrical representa- 
tion,—-he meant the period -when Garrick 
was manager,—was exactly the time when 
the monopoly was most rigidly enforced. 
He had heard much said about numerdus’ 
and small theatres, where the. powers of 
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the actors could be distinctly seen by all, 
instead of a few large theatres, where even 
the voice could not be heard throughout. 
This was very commonly the talk of gen- 


tlemen who sat after dinner and did not go | 


to the theatre; but those who did go very 
much, preferred the large theatres ; and of 
this, if the occasion offered, he could pro- 
duce very substantial proof. But the fact 
was, that during the last 20 years, there 
had arisen more theatres of all descrip- 
tions, than in due proportion to the in- 
crease of the population—some of: them 
though not authorised to perform regular 
dramas, yet pushing their licence certain- 
ly to its utmost possible extent. He must 
therefore vote against the Bill. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that there 
were several theatres for the exhibition of 
pantomimes and horsemanship: but what 
was wanted was another place for the ex- 
hibition of the regular drama; and he 
trusted that under these circumstances their 
Jordships would suffer the Bill to go into 
a committee. ; 

The House then divided on the question, 
that the Bill be read a second time. Con- 
tents, 9—Not Contents, _11.—Majority 
against the Bill, 2. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 29. 


OrriczE oF Works’ Bitt.} The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in bringing this sub- 
ject under the cognisance of the House, 
was of opinion, that there existed no ne- 
cessity why the surveyor-general of the 
Works should be a professional architect, 
as he might have two or more architects 
under him to assist him with their advice, 
By such arrangement many officers, who 
were now employed to superintend parti- 
cular buildings, would be dispensed with, 
and a considerable saving would accrue to 
the public. He concluded by moving for 
Jeave to bring in a Bill « for the better re- 
gulation of the conduct of the business of 
the office of Works, and the expendi- 
ture thereof.” . 

Mr. Bankes said, that the commissioners 
of military enquiry had recommended a 
measure to be brought forward on this 
subject, and the principle of his right hon. 
friend’s Bill met with his approbation. 
The expenditure at present was immode- 
rately great, and threw a heavy burthen 
on the civil list, which the House had no 

ower to controul by previous estimates. 


The hon. gentleman proposed to give, as 


tg Ofice of Works’ Bill. 
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examples of the truth of his observation, 
the Receptacle for Lunatic Criminals, and 
the New Mint, where expences had been 
incurred that had not been in the contem. 
plation of parliament, and the same would 
have taken place with respect tothe - 
Custom-house, had he not incidental] 
noticed it, The hon. gentleman then | 
luded to the bridge and the tem ry 
buildings erecting in the parks; and en. 
quired if the expence bad been noticed in 
the quarterly estimates of the lords of the 
Treasury, or if the buildings had been 
erected by the order of any board. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should feel extremely thankful either to 
the hon. gentleman, whose experience 
was so extensive, or to any other hon, 
gentleman, who might assist him in pro- 
moting the measure which he now pro- 
posed to introduce. With respect to the 
‘temporary buildings which were now 
erecting in the parks, he had only to say, 
that no specific estimate of their probable 
expence had been prepared; but: before 
they were commenced, a general applica 
tion had been made to the Treasury, to 
know what directions it was intented to 
give for the reception of the two sove- 
reigns, or indeed the three sovereigns; as 
it was then understood that the emperor 
of Austria would have accompanied the 
emperor of Russia and, king of Prussia, 
who were about to honour this country 
with their presence. The Treasury then 
gave directions that measures should be 
taken for the reception of these — 
personages, commensurate with the dig- 
nity and magnificence of this great nation. 
The buildings alluded to were in conse- 
quence commenced, but it was soon found 
they could not be finished within the time 
which those illustrious visitors proposed to — 
stop; upon those general directions, how- 
ever, the proceedings, which had been 
since carried on, were grounded. 2 

Mr. Tierney wished to know whether it 
was understood that the Treasury: had 
given its consent to an indefinite expen 
diture about these temporary buildings 
and fire-works, without having an estimate 
previously laid before them. He must 
enter his protest against classing those 
expences under the head of royal magnifi- 
cence, which it was necessary to display 
on the present occasion. He saw. nothing 
like.-royal magnificence in fitting up 4 
parcel of trumpery booths, and letting 
fire-works. Whatever attempts there 
might be in any quarter to imitate © 
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French in these respects, he believed that 
we should not be able to rival them in 
those exhibitions, and that all we could 
do in this way would not have astonished 
our illustrious visitors.. As those visitors 
had, however, now left the country, it was 
evident that those costly preparations had 
failed in the object for which they were 
intended, and therefore it would be right 
now to limit the future expenditure on 
this account, as far as was possible. It 
appeared, however, as if the expenditure 
had increased in proportion as our illus- 
trious visitors were approaching Dover, on 
their departure from this country. We 
now heard that there was to be a naval 
fight on the Serpentine river, and that 
boats for this purpose were actually build- 
ing at Woolwich. Now, whatever taste 
Englishmen ‘might have about fireworks, 
yet he was pretty sure that John Bull 
would never relish the representation of 
a sea fight on the Serpentine river, by 
boats that were to pass for two and 
three deckers! As to the expence, he had 
made some enquiries from an hon. mem- 
ber (colonel Congreve), and the informa- 
tion that he had received was, that the 
expence of the fire-works would be about 
15,000/. He considered, that besides the 
expence, there would be some danger in 


. fire-works of such magnitude; and, as a 


few unfortunate persons had already been 
blown up in preparing those fireworks, he 
wished to know whether any provision for 


‘their families would be among the esti- 


mates of the expenceof them. He thought 
that a ee deal of firmness was necessary 
in the lords of the Treasury, to resist un- 
necessary expenditure, from whatever 
quarter it might be suggested; and that 
they should not allow such waste of the 
public money to go on, to please the fancy 
of any person whatever. Those temporary 
buildings and bridges must have struck 
their eyes in going to, and returning from, 
their different offices. It must be recol- 
lected that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the times, the expences of the civil list 
were greatly increased, and were con- 
stantly increasing. Althongh a large sum 
had been applied from the droits of the 
Admiralty, yet there would be a defi- 
Clency in this year of 118,000/. which 
would be to be provided for. He ap- 
proved generally of the principle of the 
Bill now proposed, as he hoped that it 
would serve as’ an effectual check to all 
those embryo palaces, and villas that, as 
he understood, were about to start up. 
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Mr. P.. Moore wished to ask a question 
which he considered to be connected with 
this subject. When the Bill for making 
a new street from Carlton-house to the 
Regency Park was brought in, he sug- 
gested the expediency of rewarding the 
architect who was employed to superin- 
tend the pulling down of houses in the 
execution of the plan, by a fixed salary, 
in preference to a commission of 5 per 
cent, on the value of the houses which he 
might pull down. He wished to know 
whether his suggestion had been adopted ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered 
that a commission had been allowed to the 
architect, and upon investigation it would 
be found that his remuneration hitherto 
had been extremely moderate. If de- 
sired, he should be happy to give the 
House any information which might be 
required upon this subject. With respect 
to the observations of a right hon. gen- 
tleman, he was happy to state, that the 
Treasury had anticipated his wishes, and 
had directed that the preparations which 
were going on should be contracted as 
much as possible—and in particular, he 
feared the public would not be gratified 
with the magnificent sea-fight on the Ser- 
pentine river, to which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had alluded. 

Mr. Baring condemned the custom 
which had been followed in the cases of 
the Custom-house and Post-office, of en- 
tering upon expensive undertakings, with- 
out previously laying estimates before par- 
liament. Without respect to the removal 
of the Post-office from Lombard-street, 
remonstrances on the subject had again 
and again been made to government, by 
the principal merchants of the city of 
London. It had remained for ages in 
Lombard-street, the most central part of 
the city, and it was now proposed to re-. 
move it more than three quarters of a mile 
from the residence of all the principal 
merchants. It was said that Lombard- 
street was tuo narrow, but it was now to 
be widened; and yet this was precisely 
the time chosen for removing the Post- 
office from it. The inhabitants of the 
western parts of the metropolis had com- 
paratively no interest in the removal, for 
the inland mails arrived so early that the 
letters were celivered to individuals at as 
convenient an hour as could be wished 
for; but the foreign mails came in at all 
hours, and it was of the greatest import- 
ance to foreign merchants, who were 


obliged to be perpetually sending to the 
i 
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Post-office, to have their foréigh letters 
with the least possible delay. He believed 
the country was put to the whole of this 
expence merely with the view of allowing 
some of the clerks of the Post-office to get 
sooner to their country-houses.. 

Mr. Rose said that the inconvenience 
that would result to merchants on account 
of their foreign correspondence, had been 


~ taken into consideration; and he under- 


stood that there was an arrangement now 
made by which their foreign letters would 
be received at the office as late as formerly, 
and the delivery accelerated. He be- 
lieved that there was no room to be got 
in the neighbourhood of the Post-office, 
in Lombard. street, sufficient to give the 
accommodation which was required. Be- 
sides, the tenures of the premises in that 
neighbourhood, and of the Post-office it- 
self, were so unsatisfactory, that it would 
not be advisable to lay out much money 
on those premises. Part of them were free 
hold, part leasehold, and part copyhold, and 
therefore they were not eligible premises 
to expend a large sum of money upon. 

Mr. Taylor conceived that a great deal 
of mischief had resulted from an arrange- 
ment which was introduced with an eco- 
nomical motive, and which had changed 
the whole nature of the board of works. 
He approved of the present Bill, as it went 
to place the control in a board, instead of 
leaving it to any one individual. 

Mr. Samner could not avoid complaining 
of the inequality by which the metropolis 
and adjoining counties were, in fact, put 
to the expence of those great public build- 
ings. It was from the tax on coals or 
culm paid by them, that this fund, called 
_ the Orphan’s Fund, was created, out of 
which those large sums were taken. As 
to the difficulty of procuring ground in the 
neighbourhood of Lombard-street, it was 
a thing he could not comprehend. — If, by 
an act of parliament, we would compel 
the proprietors in the neighbourhood of 
Aldersgate-street to sell their properties 
for the porpose of building a new post- 
office, he could not see why an act of par- 
Kament could not also oblige the people 
in the neighbourhood of Lombard-street 
to sell their properties. : 

Mr. Wynn alluded to the temporary 
buildings in the Park, and observed 
that he understood some of:them were 
made for the express purpose of being 
blown up. Such kind of baildings might 
indeed be’called temporary, in the strictest 
sense of the word ! 
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Leave was then given to bring in th 
Bill. Ta 


Lorv Cocuranz.] The Speaker in. 
formed the House, that he had received 
letter from lord Cochrane, stating that he 
should not be prepared to make his de. 
fence before that House so soon as Friday, 
and expressing a wish that the order for 
bis attendance should be postponed to 
Tuesday next. 

Lord Castlereagh would have wished to 
have seen in his place the hon. gentlemay 
who made the motion (Mr. Broadhead) 
but as he felt confident that he would not 
resist the wish of the noble lord who was 
so much interested in the motion, he 
should, in his absence, take the liberty of 
moving that the motion be accordingly 
postponed, 

The Speaker observed, that he had de. 
layed reading the letter till now, in the 
hope that he might have seen the hon, 
member in his. place. 

The order was then postponed till Tues 
day next. 


Papers RELATING TO THE DeEsTs AND 
Separate IncuME oF THE Princess of 
Wates.]| Lord Castlereagh presented to the 
House, by command of the Prince Regent, 
Papers respecting the arrangements be- 
tween his Royal Highness and the Princess 
of Wales, upon their separation, and the 
payment of her Royal Highness’s debts, 
The noble lord then gave notice, that he 
should, on Monday next, move that these 
Papers be referred to a committee of the 
whole House, in which it was his intention 
tomove for an augmentation of her Royal 
Highness’s income. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know if the 
Papers now on the table had been com 
municated to her Royal Higbhess ? 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that orders 
had been given to make such communic+ 
tion to her Royal Highness. 

Mr. Whitbread asked if the noble lord 
knew that the communication had actally 
been made, 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that her Royal 
Highness would receive it in the course of 
the present day. 

. Mr. Whitbread then observed, that he 
was to understand that the Princess of 
Wales had received no previous commun 
cation that the Papers were to be Jaid @ 
the table of the House that day. Heat 
terwards begged to put one question onthe 


| subject of these Paperst whether among 
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them was included the deed of separation 
mentioned by the noble lord on a former 
night, as having been signed by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and sanctioned b 
the addition of the name of bis Majesty ? 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that, in the late 
discussion upon this subject, he had not re- 
ferred to any formal deed of separation, 
but to the arrangement of a separate pro- 


vision for the Princess of Wales on leav- 


ing Carlton House, which had been 
signed by the parties, and approved by 
the King. 

Mr. Whitbread enquired whether that 
instrument wasamong the documents just 
presented ? He had understood the noble 
lord, on a former night, to say, that it.was 
an actual formal deed of separation, and 
not merely a deed of provision. Every 
paper, whether deed, bond, or writing, on 
the subject, ought to be laid before the 
House, and he hoped that they were now 
all upon the table. 

Lord Castlereagh answered in the af- 
firmative. 


The following are Copies of the said 
Papers: 


PAPERS respecting the Payment of the 
Debts of the Princess of Wales, 
and the separate Income which his 
Royal Highness, with the sanction 
of his Majesty, settled upon her 
Royal Highness, June 1809. 


1. Proposat signed by the Prince, and 
accepted by the Princess signing her 
name to it, and countersigned by the 
Prince’s Chancellor. 


It having been represented to the duke 
of Portland and Mr. Perceval, by Messrs. 
Blagrave and Walter, solicitors, employed 
by the creditors of her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales, and through his Grace 
and Mr.Perceval, to his royal highness the 
Princeof Wales, thatthe debts of her Royal 
Highness amounted to the sum of 41,0001. ; 
the Prince most graciously proposed, and 
how proposes, to take upon himself the 
arrangement of the debts of her Royal 
Highness to that samount, although under 
no legal obligation to pay those debts. 


His Royal Highness was also graciously 


pleased to propose, and now proposes, to 
mcrease the imcome of the Princess of 
Wales to the sum of 17,0001. net, by add- 
ang the sum of 5,000/. tothe sum of 12,0002. 
{to which sum will be added her Royal 
Highness’s pim-money 5,000%, a year, re- 


ceived by her Royal Highness at the Ex. 
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chequer;) and his Royal Highness fur- 
ther proposes, that the income of 17,000/, 
shall commence from the 5th day of July 
next, 

This gracious Proposal was made con- 
ditionally ;* and his Royal Highness most 
reasonably, amongst other conditions, in- 
timated, that he and his revenue must, 
by act of parliament, or by an order of his 
Majesty in council, be effectually indem- 
nified against all debts which shall in fu- 
ture be contracted by her Royal Highness, 
and which shall not be discharged out of 
her own income. But it being thought 
advisable not to apply to parliament at 
present for such indemnity, and that the 
purpose could not be effectuated by an 
order in council, it was suggested that if 
any claim should be made against the 
Prince or his revenue, for any debt of the 
Princess’s (the treasurer of the Prince 


‘being regular in making payment to the 


Princess’s officer of the income of 17,0001. 
by equal quarterly payments) for the pur 

se of fixing the Prince or -his revenue 
with such debts; that application should 
be immediately made to parliament there- 
upon, for an act to secure the Prince 
and his revenue for the future against all 
debts of her Royal Highness; the 17,000/, 
per annum continuing to be regularly , 

aid. 

! In the course of this transaction, it was 
discovered by Mr. Perceval, and com- 
municated by him in a letter to Mr.~ 
Adam, that the Princess’s debts would ex- 
ceed the sum of 41,000/, by about 8,000! ; 
for which excess, Mr. Perceval stated, 
that he could not then accurately or dis- 
tinctly account, but that it had not been, 
by any means, all incurred during the dis- 
cussion; on.the contrary, that he con- 
ceived it to arise principally from the in- 
troduction of the demands of other cre+ 
ditors, probably on the private-purse ac- 
gount, who had not given in their debts 
before to Messrs. Blagrave and Walter, 
As, however, it would be contwary to the 
good faith of the proposed arrangement, 
to throw this excess upon his Royal High- 
ness, it occurred to the Lord Chancellor 
and Mr. Perceval, that it would be ad- 
visable to submit to his Majesty, on the 
part of his Majesty’s servants, that his 
Majesty should be graciously pleased to 
make a grant from his droits, which might 
discharge it. 

Mr. Adam, having laid this matter and 
Mr. Perceval’s letter before the Prince, re- 


ceived his Royal Highness’s commands te 
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state to the Lord Chancellor and Mr. 
Perceval, that the main and principal mo- 
tive which had: uniformly directed his 
Royal Highness’s determination, and 
which he had never for a moment lost 
sight of in this transaction, had been, to 
prevent (in these times of great and ne- 
cessary public expenditure) any debt of 
his, or any other for which he might be 
considered liable, becoming directly or 
circuitously a charge upon the public.— 
That he had likewise been influenced by 
the desire of seeing justice done to the 
creditors of the Princess; although his 
Royal Highness is under no legal obliga- 
tion whatever to pay those debts; and by 
the object of obtaining an indemnity 
against future excesses, debts, anddemands, 
of her Royal Highness. On these grounds, 
his Royal Highness gave it to be under- 
stood to the Lord Chancellor and Mr. 
Perceval, that he did spontaneously take 
upon himself the payment of the sum 
stated in Mr. Perceval’s letter to Mr. 
Adam of the 30th of May, in addition to 
the sum of 41,000/., formerly undertaken 
to be liquidated by his Royal Highness. 
After this communication, Mr. Perceval 
considered it to be necessary to ascertain, 
with as much accuracy as possible, the 
precise sum by which the debts exceeded 
the sum of 41,000/., and not.to leave it 
under the uncertain statement of about 
8,000l. And Mr. Perceval having exa- 
mined the same, found that the excess 
above 41,000/. amounted to 10,0561. 
This state of the debt Mr. Perceval again 
communicated to Mr. Adam, anxiously 
wishing to know from Mr. Adam, what 
was to be done respecting the additional 
2,000/., over and above the 41,000/. and 
the 8,000l. 

Upon this matter being submitted by 
Mr. Adam to the Prince, his Royal High- 
ness commanded him to signify to Mr. 
Perceval, that his Royal Highness could 
proceed no further ; and that he considered 
it to be the duty of those who advised the 
Princess, to represent to her Royal High- 
ness, that, considering the manner in 
which he had acted, both in respect of 
payment of debts and increase of income, 
that this additional demand should be dis- 
charged by her Royal Highness, and 
should neither fall upon the Prince nor 
the public; but be met by that restricted 
mode of expenditure on the part of her 
Royal Highness, to which, in common 
with himself, and other branches of the 


royal family, her Royal Highness ought to « 


conform. 
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Under all these circumstances, and with 
a view to secure regularity in the expen. 
diture of the Princess, and that all the 
demands upon her own income may be 
administered in such manner as is neces 
sary to answer the intended objects, it ig 
proposed, that the Princess shall, by a 
writing under her hand, appoint an officer 
of her own to receive the income now pro. | 
posed to be fixed upon her Royal Highness 
by the Prince of Wales, from the trea. 
surer of his Royal Highness ; and that the 
Princess’s officer shall receive instructions 
by that appointment, to settle the course 
of payments in like manner, and in like 
time, as the payments on behalf of his 
Royal Highness are directed to be settled 
by an Act of the 35th year of bis Majes. 
ty’s reign; and that the same officer 
shall be directed to appropriate a sum of 
money, by quarterly payments, to dis. 
charge the debt which is due, over aad 
above those sums of 41,000/. and 8,000), 
which his Royal Highness has undertaken 
to discharge. 

Upon this proposal of the Prince. of 
Wales, and with a view to secure in the 
mean time, and in the fullest manner pos- 
sible, tohis Royal Highness, the indemnity 
so reasonably required on the part of his 
Royal Highness, and with a view to ac- 
cede to the other conditions, it is proposed, 
if his Majesty, as the father of his fa 
mily, shall graciously so pleasé, that the 
Prince should be furnished with authentic 
documents to prove that, in the faith of 
the transaction, it was thoroughly under- — 
stood, and that his Majesty was graciously 
pleased so to understand it, and to think , 
it reasonable that it should be: so fully 
understood ; that it would be contrary to 
what the Prince so reasonably and justly 
made an indispensable condition, and con 
trary to the absolute ‘and essential faith of 
the transaction, that the Princess, having 
her debts, to the amount undertaken by 
the Prince, paid by his Royal Highness, 
and receiving the-17,000/, per annom, 
should exceed her income; and that, 
therefore, in the case before stated, im- 
mediate application should be made 
parliament for such act as is before men 
tioned, it being always understood that 
this was a final arrangement, if carrie 
into effect, as to the income which his 
royal highness the Prince of Walesis © 
allow to her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales: and it was further agreed 
understood, that this document should be 
signed by the Prince, as making the pit 
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129) of the Princess of Wales. 


oo and by the Princess, as signifying 


er Royal Highness’s assent and concur- 
rence to all the parts of it; and that the 
Lord Chancellor and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who have been honoured with 
the knowledge of what has passed upon 
this subject, and such other of his Majes- 
ty’s confidential servants as his Majesty 
shall please to point out, and the: Chan- 
cellor of the Prince of Wales, shall put 
their names to the same. 
(Signed) Gzorce, R. 
Wittiam ADAM. Carouine, P, 


Il. Paver to which his Majesty’s name is 
signed, as approving the transaction, 
and the Princess’s, as testifying her 
consent to the Act of Parliament, 
and countersigned by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the President of the Council, 
the first lord of the Treasury, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


His Majesty having been made ac- 
quainted with the foregoing proposal, for 
the purpose of learning his Majesty’s 
leasure how far his Majesty might deem 
it fit, as the father of his family, to do any 
such act on his part as the proposal has 
reference to, thinks it proper by this 
writing, signed by his Majesty, and with 
his Majesty’s approbation, to be placed 
in the hands of the Prince of Wales, to 
signify, that his Majesty thinks it reasona- 
ble that it should be fully understood, 
and that his Majesty does so understand it, 
that it would be contrary to what the 
Prince reasonably and justly made an in- 
dispensable condition, and contrary to the 
absolute and essential faith of the trans- 
action, that the Prince (regular payment 
of the 17,0001. per annum being continued) 
should remain liable in any way for the 
future, to the debts of the Princess of 
Wales; his Royal Highness having libe- 
rally undertaken, when thus secured by 
his Majesty being graciously pleased to 
sign this writing, and by the signature of 
the Princess of Wales, and the confiden- 
tial servants of his Majesty, in manner 
proposed, to settle the debts of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, to the amount of the sums 
of 41,000/. and 8,000/., making in all 
49,0001., and to increase her Royal High- 
ness’s income to the net sum of 17,000/. ; 
it being fully understood, that if her 
Royal Highnessshould exceed thatincome, 
and any demand in consequence thereof 
should be made on the Prince or his re- 
venue, which shall not be discharged by 
the Princess when made known to. her 
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Royal Highness (the income of 17,0001. 
being regularly paid by the Prince’s trea- 
surer in equal quarterly payments of 
4,2501.) in that case, and in consequence 
thereof, application shall be immediately 
made to parliament, praying that an act 
may be passed, indemnifying the Prince 
of Wales for the foture from being liable 
to the debts of the Princess.of Wales, the 
Prince continuing the income of 17,000. 
in the manner specified above. 

Epon. (Signed) Grorez, R. 

CaMDEN. Carouine, P. 

PoRTLAND. 

Spe. PERCEVAL. 


III, Warrant, appointing an officer to 
receive and appropriate her Royal 
Highness’s increased income. 


_ Caroline, Princessof Wales, and so forth: 
To all to whom these presents shall-come 
greeting. Whereas, under an arrangement 
sanctioned by his Majesty’s approbation, 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales 
has undertaken to discharge certain debts, 
by us contracted, to the amount of 41,000/. 
and 8,000/. making in all the sum of 
49,000/.; and has further undertaken, that 
the allowance of 12,000/. yearly, hereto- 
fore to us made by his said Royal High- 
ness for our household expenditure, should 
be increased tu the sum of 17,0001. yearly, 
to take place fromthe 5th day of July next 
ensuing, and to be issued from his Royal 
Highness’s treasury, to such person as 
shall be by us appointed for that purpose, 
being the officer entrusted with the super- 
intendence and management of the con- 
cerns of our household, in even and equal 
portions or payments of 4,250/. in each 
quarter of the year, clear of any deduc- 
tion or abatement whatsoever: Now, we, 
reposing especial trust and confidence in 
the care and fidelity of Anthony St. Ledger, 
esq. our vice chamberlain, do by these 
presents nominate, constitute, and appoint, 
the said Anthony St. Ledger to be our 
treasurer and receiver-general, with full 
power and authority to receive for our 
use the before-mentioned allowance of 
17,000/. yearly, and to give acquittances 
for the same to the Prince’s treasurer, and 
to apply the monies so from time to time 
to.be received, to the payment and dis- 
charge of all our household accounts ; and 
in order to prevent the accumulation of 
debts.in future, we do hereby enjoin and 
command the said Anthony St. Ledger, 
ia the adjusting and settling of our said 
accounts, to observe and follow, so far as 
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the cases may be made to assimilate, the 
same course of proceeding as is prescribed 
for regulating the mode of expenditure of 
the revenues of the Prince of Wales, by 
the Act of the 35th of his Majesty’s reign, 
intituled “ An Act for enabling his Ma» 
jesty to settle an annuity on his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales, during the 
joint lives of his Majesty and of his said 
Royal Highness, for making provision out 
of his revenues for the payment of any 
debts that may be due from his Royal 
Highness, for preventing the accumulation 
of debts in future, and for regulating the 
mode of expenditure of the said revenues :” 
And whereas the before-mentioned sums 
of 41,0001. and 8,000/., at which the debts 
by us contracted have been stated, are 
found, upon further investigation, to be 
short of the actual amount of such debts, 
by the sum of 3,306/. or thereabouts, oc- 
casioned as well by certain omissions in 
the statements delivered in, on our behalf, 
as from arrears arising on the current ex- 
penditure pending the negociations which 
preceded the present arrangement: our 
will and pleasure therefore is, that the said 
Anthony St. Ledger, out of the said yearly 
allowance of 17,0001, do set apart, in each 
quarter of the year, the sum of 1251. mak- 
ing 5001. yearly, and do apply the same 
to the liquidation of the said additional 
debt of 3,3061, or whatever may be the 
amount thereof, together with any. further 
debt that shall appear by us contracted 
at the termination of the now current 
quarter, to end on the 5th day of July 
next; and that the said Anthony St. 
Ledger do continue so to set apart and ap- 
ply the said quarterly sum of 125/. until the 
whole of the said additional debt, and any 
ferther debt that may be by us contracted 
in the present current quarter, shall be 
wholly liquidated and discharged. Given 
at Kensington Palace, the 18thday of June, 
in the year of our Lord 1809. 
By her Royal Highness’s command. 


TV, Warrant, authorising the payment 
of the increased Income. 


Georce P. 

Whereas under an .arrangement, sanc- 
tioned by the approbation of ‘our royal 
father the King, we have undertaken the 

ent of certain debts contracted-by her 
royal:highness the Princessof Wales, to the 
amount of 41,000/. and /8,000/., together 
making thesum of 49,000/.; and we have 
further undertaken, ‘that the sum of 
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lowed for her Royal Highness’s househol¢ 
expenditure, should be increased to the 


sum of 17,000/, yearly, to take place from" 


the 5th day of July next ensuing, and to 
be clear of any deduction or abatement 
whatsoever: our will and pleasure there. 
fore is, that you do pay, or cause to be 
paid, unto such person as shall be a 
pointed by her Royal Highness for that 
purpose, being the officer entrusted with 
the superintendence and management of 
the concerns of her Royal Highness’s 
household, the before-mentioned sum of 
17,0001, yearly, by four quarterly pay. 
ments of 4,250/. in each quarter of t 
year, immediately as the money receix 
able for our.use at his Majesty’s Exchequer, 
shall come. into your hands; such pay. 
ment to be made without any abatement 
or deduction whatsoever, and the first 
quarterly payment to be issued in the 
month of October next ensuing: and for 
so doing, this, together with due ac 
quittances for the same, shall be to you 
a sufficient warrant, Given at Carlton 
House, this 20th day of June, 1809,——By 
his Royal Highness’s command, 
(Signed) J. M*Manon, 
Privy Seal aad Secretary, 

To our right trusty and well-be- 

loved general, Samuel Hulse, 

our Treasuser and Receiver: 

General, and to our Treasurer 

and Receiver-General for the 

time being. 


Appress on THE Treaty oF Peace 
with France.) Mr. Baring wished 4 
ask the noble lord one question, beforethe 
discussion of thé ‘Treaty was’ entered into. 
He wished to be informed, what arrange 
ment had been made between this county 
and Holland, with respect to the posses 
sion of the Dutch colonies, and particular 
ly as to the Cape of Good Hope:and 
Ceylon. 

- Lord: Castlereagh replied, that.as to Cey 
lon, it was already an integral part of out 
empire, having been ceded to us by 4 
former treaty. As do tle other colonies, 
there yet remained a negociation: betweeh 
the two crowns. It.was evident that the 
policy of the arrangement to be male 
with ‘Holland, as to the colonies taken 
from her during the war, depended; in4 
great measure, on the security of the peat 
to:-be concluded with France. He did ad 
apprehend any difficulty in .an arrange? 
ment between two powers. who were ® 
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Mr. Baring wished to confine his ques- 
tion to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lord Castlereagh flattered himself, that 
colony would also form a part of our em- 
pire; but the sacrifices made by Holland 
might be mitigated by other arrange- 
ments. 


The order of the day being read, for. 


taking into consideration the Treaty of 
Peace and amity between. his Britannic 
Majesty and his most Christian Majesty, 
signed at Paris, the 30th of May, 1814, 
Lord Lascelles rose to move an Address 
to the Prince Regent thereon. He said, 
he should have thought it necessary to 
make some apology to the House for rising 
to address them on a subject of such mag- 
nitude, if he had not felt it to be his duty, 
and that of the representatives of the na- 
tion, to express their congratulations at the 
peace which was now happily concluded. 
He felt this a most satisfactory duty to 
discharge, and he expected that the House 
would cordially agree with him in appro- 
bation of the Deftnitive Treaty. He had 
reason to believe that it had given univer- 
sal satisfaction from the general demon- 
strations of joy with which it bad been 
received in every part of this kingdom. 
In order that the House might see how far 
this peace had realised all the objects for 
which the war was originally undertaken, 
he should begin by reading an extract of 
his Majesty’s Message to parliament, on 
the 11th of February, 1793. The noble 
lord then read an extract, in which his 
Majesy expressed a reliance onthe “ firm 
and effectual support of the House of Com- 
mons in prosecuting a just and necessary 
war; atid in endeavouring, under the 
blessing of Providence, to oppose an ef- 
fectual barrier to the further progress of a 
system which strikes at the security and 
peace of independent nations, and is pur- 
sued in open defiance of every principle of 
moderation, good faith, humanity and jus- 
tice.” During the progress of the long 
war that begun under such circumstances, 
that system of aggression on the part of 
France, which struck at the independence 
of all other nations, never once changed 
its character or varied its features: it con- 
tinued to increase its system, until at 


length it had overcome the greater part of 


the powers of Europe, Every thing that 
had been recovered for Europe, was re- 
covered principally by the exertions of 
this country; which had not only set a 
noble example, but afforded the most ef- 
fectual assistance to other nations. He 
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thought it was but justice to this country, 
and to those, who in the commencement of 
the war, saw the real nature of it, tosay 
that it was by the perseverance of the 
country in those principles which were at 
first laid down, that those objects which 
we had in view from the beginning were 
now obtained, Independent of the great 
physical force which France was able 
to oppose to us, we had ‘successfully 
resisted the attacks that had been di- 
rected against this country in! its financial 
and commercial system, This success 
was mainly owing to the perseverance of 
this country, under the burthens of heavy 


taxation, scarcity of the necessaries of life, 


and want of employment for the labourin 

classes. He believed that no other people. 
on earth would have exhibited so much 
perseverance, firmness, and patience under 
such trying circumstances. It was the 
example which this country bad set, that 
had roused the whole of the powers of jthe 
continent against the common enemy, 
With respect to the Treaty itself, he did 
not’ think it necessary for bim now to 
enter into the detai] of it. He should . 
principally consider what were the objects 
of France and this country at the begin- 
ning of the war. The objects of France 
were conquest, and the destruction of the 
maritime greatness and resources of this 
country. In those objects she had com- 
pletely failed. The views of this country 
were avowed at the beginning of the war, 
and from that avowal it had never deviated: 
We disclaimed the principle of making 
conquests from France, or of interfering in 
her internal affairs. The security of this 
country, and of the other nations of Eu- 
rope, was our great object for entering into 
the war, and that object had now been 
most satisfactorily obtained. This happy 
result was brought about doubtless by the 
hand of Providence; but, inthe next place, 
it was the perseverance of this country 
which afforded a rallying point to the 
other nations of the continent against the 
common enemy. He then proceeded to 
take a review of the value of the different 
settlements which we retained. Tobago 
was desirable because the settlers were 
principally descendants of Englishmen, 
and anxiously wished to be incorporated 
in our empire. Malta had been always 
considered as a most important possession 
for a maritime nation, from its command- 
ing situation in the Mediterranean. He 
also considered the stipulation respecting 
Antwerp as of yery great importance. 

(2 F) 
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That port was to be in future merely com- 
mercial, and we were no longer to appre- 
hend the equipment of hostile fleets there. 
He believed that ifat any time within the 
last 20 years, peace could be had without 
any acquisition of territory to us, but 
merely attended with the downfall of the 
destructive system established in France, 
this country would have gladly embraced 
such a Peace. The restoration of Louis 
18, gave a great pledge for the security 
of the peace. As to the question of the 
Slave Trade, as that was ‘a subject which 
had been fully discussed for two succes- 
sive nights, he did not wish to go into at 
length. Although no man more cordially 
detested the Trade than himself, he was 
yet fully convinced that the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) had used every exertion in 
his power to abolish it, and that no blame 
attached to him if more wasnot done. The 
first object was undoubtedly to arrange 
the peace with France conformably to the 
views of the allies. The noble lord con- 
cluded by moving, 

«« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to return his Royal Highness our sincerest 
acknowledgements and thanks, for the im- 
portant and satisfactory communication 
which his Royal Highness has been gra- 
ciously pleased to make to us of the Defi- 
nitive Treaty of Peace, concluded at Paris 
the 30th day of last month, with his most 
christian majesty the king of France and 
Navarre : 

« That while laying before his. Royal 
Highness this early testimony of our ut- 
most gratitude for the re-establishment of 

eace, upon terms so honourable to his 

llajesty’s crown, so advantageous to his 
people, and so wisely considerate for the 
interests and the honour of all; we beg 
leave also to express our unbounded joy 
and satisfaction, that the great objects of 
the war should have_been so fully accom- 
plished ; and we cannot but regard the 
restoration of so many of the ancient and 
legitimate authorities upon the continent, 
as affording the best prospect of that 
solid peace and permanent tranquillity so 
essential to the interests and happiness of 
Europe and of the world: 

«« That we beg leave further to express 
to his Royal Highness our most grateful 
sense of the uninterrupted blessings with 
which this country has been so pre-emi- 
nently favoured by divine providence ; 
and feeling, as we do, that the wisdom 
and firmness which have been evinced by 
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the united Kingdom, during the whole 
course of this long and arduous struggle, 
have insured to us the objects for which 
we have so strenuously contended, we 
cannot but also indulge the well-founded 
hope, that the effects now resulting from 
our fortitude and perseverance, will serve 
2° the most useful and salutary example 
to our latest posterity.” 

Mr. Gooch seconded the motion. He 
fully agreed with the language of the Ad. 
dress, that the objects for which the war 
had been commenced were obtained bya 
peace equally honourable to all parties, 
By this peace the country obtained all the 
securities it could desire, without any loss 
of national honour. The name of England 
was now higher upon the continent of 
Esrope that ever it had been before, 
Within the last few years the stoutest 
hearts could hardly have indulged hope 
that the balance of power could so soon be 
restored in Europe. Thanks were due to 
the noble lord for the talents and modera. 
tion with which he had conducted himself 
during the negociation of the Treaty, I 
was true that all the objects of the war had 
been obtained. It was first undertaken for 
the overthrow of that democracy which 
arose in France; and next, for the sup. 
pression of the military despotism which 
succeeded to that democracy and threat 
ened the ruin of Europe. The Revolation, 
however much to be lamented in its origin, 
was in the end productive of some advan 
tages, for it taught this important lesson, 
that neither just authority nor the liberties 
of the people were to be trifled with, Upon 
this occasion, he could not be sileut as to 
the principles which had uniformly guided 
the councils of this nation during the long 
war. To the principles of Mr. Pitt it 
was that the successful issue of the wat 
was due. And he could not but remark 
that this great statesman, and_ those who 
had so ably followed up his principles, 
had. got the two ablest men to carry theit 
designs into effect. He alluded to lord 
Nelson and the duke of Wellington. He 
left the discussion of the particular stipula- 
tions of the Treaty to those who were more 
able. All the objects of the war were ob 
tained, and the Peace was altogether a 
glorious to the British nation as any that 
had ever been made. 

Sir John Newport noticed the unfortunate 
mode in which the mover and seconder of 
the Address had effected their design of 
securing unanimity, by introducing topic 
that could not but create dissent. 
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connection the duke of Wellington had 
with the plans and principles of the late 
Mr. Pitt he could not discover. The 
mover and seconder had talked of the un- 
varied system on which this long war had 
been conducted, whereas, in truth, there 

rhaps never was a war, the grounds of 
which, during the contest, had been so 
often changed. At one time, the object 
was to extirpate the revolutionists ; at ano- 
ther, the object, was indemnity for the past 
and security for the future ; and at ano- 
ther, to destroy the colossal power of Buona- 
parté. It was impossible for any man, 
who thought as he did, to concur in this 

Address, which declared that the Treaty 
« was considerate for the interests and the 
honour of all.” That the interests of the 
people of Ireland was considered, it was 
absurd to contend. The 13th Article of 
the Treaty was, in his view, completely ob- 
jectionable, since it would prove the ulti- 
mate ruin of our fisheries—it resigned the 
most important parts of the coast of New- 
foundland, of the river St. Lawrence, and 
Labradore. These fisheries were the most 
important nurseries of the navy, as might 
be seen from the fact, that America for- 
merly employed 1,500 schooners in the 
river St. Lawrence alone, which employed 
above 12,000 seamen. The basis on which 
these fisheries had been. conceded was the 
Treaty of 1792, a period when France was 
in a Condition to dictate terms to England. 
The city which he represented would be 
peculiarly injured by this Article. The 
right hon. baronet concluded by observ- 
ing, that he could not concur in the Ad- 
dress as having consulted all interests, but 
thore especially on the ground of the most 
defective stipulation on the subject of the 
African Slave Trade, and by hoping that 
some arrangements would be made to 
protect the persons concerned in those 
fisheries, which had been so great a cause 
of our maritime strength and our maritime 
successes, 

_ Mr. Rose maintained, that more conces- 
sions had not been made to the French by 
this Treaty, on the subject of the fisheries, 
than had been made on the occasion of 
the former treaties of peace with that 
country. All the possessions which had 
been given to her, were only such as to 
enable her to maintain and protect those 
fisheries. It was true that a remonstrance 
had been made to the board of trade on 
this subject, but he did not think that 
they could refuse to put the French in the 
same state with relation to these fisheries, 
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as they had been in before the war. As 
to the extent of coast given to France, 
it was no more than was absolutely neces~ 
sary for curing fish, and less could not 
have been given in order to enable her at 
all to profit by the share which she had 
in the fishery. He never heard any thing 
more visionary than what the right hon. 
baronet had said about this country em- 
ploying 1,500 vessels, and 12,000 sea- 
men in that quarter, He was quite’ pre- 
pared to meet the right hon. baronet on 
this subject on any day he would appoint, 
but at present it came upon him by sur- 
prise. He only wished the House not to 
go away with the impression that France 
had, by the 13th Article of their Treaty, 
obtained any new right. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that though he 
rose to propose an amendment, he was as 
far as any man from under-rating the ex- 
ertions of his noble friend opposite to 
him, or from undervaluing the blessings 
of a peace which had exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of the most sanguine 
anticipators. It was thus that nations 
favoured of Providence were blessed—by 
the wisdom of their councils and the 
valour of their arms, which insured a 
superiority over all enemies. Before_he 
adverted to the main subject for which he 
had risen, there were a few topics to 
which he wished to advert. Though no~ 
thing could be more unprofitable than a 
retrospect of the evehts of the last twenty 
years, or to point out our varying opi- 
nions as applied to varying circumstances, 
which could lead to no end but to leave 
all persons in the possession of their own 
ideas; yet he should recur a little to past 
events, for the purpose of doing justice to 
a right hon. friend now no more. It did 
not appear to him that there had been 
any material alteration in the views on 
which the war was conducted. At the 
commencement of the war with France, 
we were in considerable danger from the 
aggressions of that country, and the opi- 
nions of a considerable party in this: Mr. 
Pitt accordingly talked at that time of in- 
demnity for the past, and security for the 
future. These were then what he con- 
sidered should be the foundation of terms 
of peace at that time. Then again, when 
the power of Buonaparté became over- 
whelming, his ideas of the terms of peace 
were necessarily changed, That colossal 
power, directed by a man of most extra- 
ordinary military talents, was the great 


a of dread, and the reduction of it, 
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the great object of our exertion. In men- 
tioning the name of Buonaparté it was 
impossible to avoid the reflection, that in 
false, and he might say in immoral and 
irreligious principles, were contained the 
seeds of their own destruction; for this 
great power, directed by the greatest 
abilities, had only ended in shame and 
disappointment, when directed against the 
happiness and independence of mankind. 
He was thankful that the present Treaty 
had been made before the general ar- 
rangement of the affairs of Europe, be- 
cause it was better that this country 
should not be too much involved with the 
continent. Confederacies on just prin- 
ciples and for great purposes, were highly 
useful, as the event had lately proved ; 
but he should have deeply regretted if 
the peace of this country had been liable 
to be disturbed for the sake of securing to 
this or that nation, that portion of territory 
which might be assigned in the final ad- 
jusiment. He hoped that, at the general 


Congress, our government would enter 
into no such guarantee as might lead to a 
future war, War, unfortunately, had be« 
come so familiar to nations, that very 
little sufficed to excile it; it had become 
so long a habit, that to many it almost 


appeared essential to man’s nature. He 
rejoiced that the throne of France was 
filled, not’by a military despot, but by the 
successor of the hereditary monarchs of 
that nation ; but instead of thinking, as 
some did, that the war could not break 
out again, because it had lasted so long, 
he conceived that, for this very reason, 
we should be more upon our guard. The 
monarch no doubt must have the most 
affectionate feelings towards this country, 
which had received and supported him 
in his adversity and exile; but it must 
be considered, that France was not now 
what she formerly was: the king was 
the monarchical head of a military coun- 
try. The greatest moderation was neces- 
sary from all parties; there should bea 
general disposition to concede, conciliate, 
to bear, and to forbear. He was not much 
acquainted with the subject of the New- 
foundland fishery, but he was not disposed 
to grudge to France a share of that lucra- 
tive trade. He was so far from. feeling 
any jealousy at the prospect of her com- 
mercial greatness, that he sincerely hoped 
that she might have all that increase of 
wealth and happiness which so great and 
high-minded a people deserved. Her 
habits at present were too military, either 
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for her own repose or the repose of the 
world ; an increase of commercial advan. 
tages might tend to excite different objects 
of pursuit, at once lucrative, humane, 
peaceful. 

There was one other topic upon which 
he wished to touch. It was that most 
wise, most upright, and benevolent article 
of the Treaty, by which it was stipulated 
that no persons belonging to the ceded 
countries, or any others, should be perse- 
cuted or disturbed for any opinions or line 
of conduct which they had adopted under 
a different government. He was the more 
anxious to refer to this generons stipula- 
tion, on account of the afflicting intelli- 
gence which had lately arrived from 
Spain, of the distress and persecution of 
several members of the late government. 
If these men had been the enemies of 
their king and country, they would have 
been protected by such a provision as 
that now mentioned. But when he con- 
sidered that these men, instead of being 
the friends of Buonaparté, were the very 
persons whose firm and unshaken minds 
had, through all circumstances, remained 
faithful to their nation and their sove- 
reign ; who, with a noble. adherence to 
their principles, fearless and disinterest. 
ed, unseduced by the most flattering pro- 
mises, unterrified by the most threatening 
dangers,—still kept on their way, and in 
spite of disaster, and in the face of despair, 
upheld the dignity of their native land 
aod its exiled monarch ;—when he con- 
sidered this, it seemed to him too much 
even for credulity itself to believe, that 
such illustrious men could be the objects 
of personal resentment with the prince 
for whose rights they had laboured and 
had conquered. [Hear! hear! from all 
parts of the House.] It was a subject he 
had very mach at heart, and not the less 
because one of those eminent characters 
had written to him some time ago, stating 
his intention to move in the sitting of the 
Cortes for the abolition of the Slave Trade. 
This he was prepared to do even when bis 
country was occupied with so many other 
important objects, and though its preju- 
dices on that subject were so strong, and 
its supposed interests so great. ‘This dis+ 
tinguished person was Signor Arguelles. 
And could the House be backward in its 
wishes to make some return for his medi+ 
tated benefits to the great cause of abolis 
tion ? He had thought to propose an ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent on the subjects 
but he should relinquish that course, i 
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the hope that his noble friend would use 
his powerful influence, to prevent these 
praise-worthy men from becoming the 
victiins of a cabal. 

He was ready to give his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters the greatest praise for the skill and 
temper with which they had assisted in 
preserving the union of so many and va- 
riously-interested powers. This praise 
was also due to the dake of Wellington, 
who had succeeded in harmonising the 
discordant feelings of different nations ; 
who had shewn in the greatest degree the 
seemingly-incompatible qualities of heroic 
courage and high-mindedness, of the 
mildest moderation and forbearance; who 
had overlooked all personal vexations, and 
scofis, and insults, from the very people 
whom he was serving, and kept his eye 
steadily fixed on the great object, where he 
saw his own glory and his country’s glory 
inseparably connected. He trusted that the 
House would pardon him for this digressive 
tribute to the character of a great man. 

He now felt it due to himself to say, 
that he still entertained the same opinions, 
and in precisely the same force, as to one 
article of the Treaty, which he had before 
expressed. Of that article he could never 
think with approbation. He was aware 


that the subject was beset with difficulties ; 
and he could confirm what had been said 
by the noble lord, that the French people 
by no means gave us credit for humanity 
on account of the abolition, but thought we 
were actuated by selfish views of com- 
merce, hypocritically disguised under a 


better name. But with deference to the 
noble lord, he conceived that those very 
persons who made such imputations were 
not so high-minded but that they might 
have been easily worked upon by motives 
of interest. For his own part, he still had 
hopes that truth would prevail, and that 
the French would feel the sacrifices which 
we had hagzarded for the sake of humanity, 
and know that, in the same cause, we would 
willingly submit to sacrifices still greater. 
He hoped, that by some additional sacri- 
fice an abolition might. be procured from 
France, which would be more effectual 
than the same measure, if obtained by 
compulsion. It was a favourable omen of 
further and complete success, that the 
discussions in another place (Freemason’s- 
hall) on this subject, had found their way 
into the principle French Journal. As he 
did not wish to disturb the unanimity of 
parliament, and at the same time desired 
te preserve his own feelings from being 
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misconstrued, he should propose the fol- 
lowing clause, as an amendment to be 
inserted in the Address. 

“¢ That, with reference to the first ad- 
ditional Article, this House having on the 
27th instant humbly conveyed its senti- 
ments to his Royal Highness, we defer the 
expression of any further opinion vntil 
that whole matter shall have been discuss- 
ed and settled at the approaching Con 
gress, to which it is stipulated to be re- 
ferred under the said Article; relying on 
the known justice and humanity of his 
Royal Highness, that no effort will be 
wanting on his part to give the fullest and 
speediest effect which the circumstances 
of the negociation may allow, to the 
wishes so repeatedly declared by us, for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade.” 

This Amendment, the hon. gentleman 
observed, was the same in effect as the 
Address of the 27th; but it would save 
the House from the expression of their 
satisfaction at the continuance of a traffic 
that was all blood —a traffic composed ens 
tirely of rapacity, injustice, violence, rob- 
bery, and murder, aggravated by foul and 
cruel treachery. He could not bat hope, 
that when the noble lord went to the Con- 
gress, reinforced with the sense of the 
strong feeling of the House and the coun- 
try, the power of the cause and additional 
sacrifices might prevail; and we might at 
least console ourselves, that the more ef- 
forts we made on this subject, the more 
worthy we were to enjoy the blessings of 
Providence. ‘The hon. gentleman then 
proposed his Amendment. 

Lord Castlereagh thought that the Ads 
dress carried on a former night was suffi+ 
cient to express the sentiments of the 
House, but if the hon. gentleman thought 
the objects of the House made more dis+ 
tinct by being repeated, he had no objec- 
tion to the Amendment. 

The Amendment was then ordered to 
stand as part of the motion xem, con. 

Mr. Baring said, that although he genes 
rally approved of the Treaty, he could not 
express his opinion, without glancing at 
what had been said by the hon. mover and 
seconder of the Address, in praise of the 
system of policy which had been adopted. 
Instead of feeling entire partiality to the 
system of Mr. Pitt, he must say, that the 
false policy with which the affairs of this 
country had been conducted in his time, 
had been the sole cause of originating that 
military monster which the united efforts 
of the allied powers had so happily sucs 
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ceeded in crushing. This system of po- 
licy ought, therefore, by no means to be 
compared with that different spirit which 
had dictated the united deliverance. He 
was ready to give full credit to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and to admit that their 
co-operation on the late occasions: had 
been directed by great wisdom: at the 
same time, it was impossible not to see 
that the general alliance had originated in 
the disgust and indignation of all Europe 
at the conduct of the late government of 
France. It was not surprising that the 
allies, seeing the actual state of Europe, 
should have advised this country to make 
those exertions, which were far superior 
to the petty and pitiful efforts that had 
been adopted at an earlier period. How- 
ever, the great object being gained, he 
was ready to admit that this country had 
nothing to complain of in respect to the 
commercial regulations of the Treaty. 
Taking into consideration the value of the 
colonies which had been given up, he was 
rather inclined to think that we had been 
too liberal, and had given up more than 
could have been reasonably expected. 
The leaving of the fisheries open was more 
than had been granted upon former occa- 
sions. He was inclined to give credit to 


our minister for not pressing the commer- 
cial treaty, because the prejudice which 
prevails at the present time against us, as 
a trading people, must have operated to 


our disadvantage. He would rather have 
seen the Mauritius included amongst the 
cessions, because those islands would be 
of little advantage to us; they could not 
be retained without a considerable ex- 
pense ; and as we possessed Saint Helena 
and the Cape, we could be in no want of 
stations for our India ships on their pas- 
sage. But the worst consequence of our 


retention of the Mauritius would be, that | 


it would induce France to fix herself on 
the great island of Madagascar, where she 
could carry on the Slave Trade in connec- 
tion with the southern coast of Africa, to 
a great extent. On the subject of the 
Slave Trade generally, he must say that 
the! greatest apprehension ought to be 
entertained of its falling into the hands 
of France, for if it were, our possessions 
in the West-Indies would experience in- 
calculable injury. Those markets which 
might become the depots of slaves, would 
also become the centre of ‘all the colonial 
produce, and would finally command the 
whole carrying trade of the West Indies. 
That the French would pursue this Trade, 
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was greatly to be feared; for, unless we 
could expect their morals would be deeply 
altered, it was not to be believed that they 
would feel disposed to give up the Trade 
in five years. Thus, whatever colony had 
the command of the Slave Trade, would 
also command the sugar trade, and every 
other. Respecting the territorial regula. 
tions about to be arranged, he only hoped 
that care would be taken not to place the 
minor states in a situation which would 
make them subservient to their neighbours, 
On the whole he considered the Treaty as 
just and moderate in the extreme. 

Mr. Stuart’ Wortley concurred entirely 
in the sentiment that the war had had the 
same object from the beginning to the 
end. It had been said to have three dis. 
tinct objects at different times. — 1}. To 
overturn the republic. 2. To procure in- 
demnity for the past, and security for the 
future. 3. To overthrow the tyranny of 
Buonaparté. But these three objects, so 
far from being incompatible, were one and 
the same. For our whole object in all 
these was to oppose an effectual resistance 
to the dangerous aggressions of France, 
He approved of the Treaty of Peace, be- 
cause it had been concluded on the prin- 
ciples on which the war had been con- 
ducted, principles which had always had 
his support, and of which the event had 
proved the justice. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that he differed 
from the last Speaker. We had not put 
down French principles by our opposition 
to them,- but they had put themselves 
down by being incompatible with human 
nature. As for indemnity for the past, we 
had procured no such indemnity : though 
we had procured security for the future, the 
only indemnity for the past which a wise 
government, situated as were, would look 
to or hope for. Lastly, the power of Buona- 
parté was a power, which no man in the 
House or in the country had not wished to 
overthrow ; with respect tothat objectthere 
had been no difference of opinion, though 
there might have been as to the means of 
accomplishing the end. But the overthrow 
of that power was not owing solely to this 
country or even to the allies: it was owing 
more to Buonaparté himself than to any 
resistance which had been made to him. 
The learned gentleman said it was painful 
to make objections to a Treaty like the 
present, but there were some parts of it 
which he deemed imprudent, and others 
which appeared to him highly disgracefal. 
By making this Treaty with Vrance at 
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the time we did, Great Britain had placed 
herself in a disadvantageous situation. 
He had heard it said, that it was proper to 
conclude a peace while the impression of 
the victories of the allies was fresh on the 
minds of the French people, and that 
Great Britain would go to the Congress 
with more weight and influence in conse- 
quence of the Treaty being signed: nei- 
ther of these positions appeared to him to 
be well founded. If, indeed, sacrifices 
had been demanded of France, there 
would then have been some appearance 
of truth in the statement; but this was 
neither the case in point of fact, nor 
would it even then have been true policy, 
because no country could long submit to 
conditions forced from them by the imme- 
diate pressure of circumstances. As to 
the second point, the supposition that 
England would go.to the Congress with 
more weight and authority from having 
signed the Treaty, he could not conceive 
the subject in that point of view. Eng- 
land had necessarily lessened her weight 
in such a Congress, and her influence over 
France, by having given up her colonies— 
the only equivalent she had to offer for 
any sacrifices to be demanded from or 
made by other powers. He deprecated 
that clause in the Treaty which supported 
the claim of Sweden to Norway. He had 
not been present in the House when that 
question was debated, nor should he go 
into it now, any farther than to enter his 
protest against it as one of the most ruin- 
ous and disgraceful measures in which 
this country had ever embarked, and 
which gave him more pain than almost 
any subject could do, except the one to 
which he should next advert, the introduc- 
tion of the Article relating to the Slave 
Trade.—The learned gentleman panegy- 
rized, in glowing terms, the services ren- 
dered to the cause of the abolition by the 
hon. gentleman near him (Mr. Wilber- 
force). Human nature, indeed, owed 
that hon. gentleman the most. impor- 
tant obligations, and if he was not to reap 
the fruits of his long labours, it would be 
owing to the noble lord on. the other side 
(lord Castlereagh). It was asked, would 
the advocates of the abolition require mi- 
nisters to go to war with France for the 
accomplishment of their object? But in 
answer, he would ask, would France go to 
war with us for the maintenance of the 
Slave Trade? For himself, he declared his 
full conviction that such an apprehension 
was preposterous, It was also asked, whe- 
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ther the friends of the'abolition would re- 
quire the French government to be in- 
sulted by insisting upon the immediate 
adoption of their principle? but in answer, 
he would ask, had not the French govern- 
ment been actually insulted? For that go- 
vernment was required to declare, that the 
Slave Trade was contrary to the princi- 
ples of humanity and justice, and on this 
condition she was allowed to continue that 
Trade for five years. Thus, truly was the 
feelings of France consulted, and its 
honour saved. If French understanding 
was thus to be managed, he could not sup- 
pose such management likely to influence 
the understanding of England. The peo- 
ple of France were not, the noble lord 
said, sensible of the wickedness of this 
Trade, and therefore they were not dis- 
posed to abstain from it; but it was cal- 
culated, that after they had embarked 
capital in it, and derived profit from it, 
they would then become disposed to 
abandon it altogether. What a profound 
calculation! How creditable to the judg- 
ment of those by whom it was indulged ! 
But the fact was, that this Article be; 
trayed an entire forgetfulness of the 
honour of this country and the interests of 
humanity. The noble lord, indeed, seem- 
ed to forget in this transaction the honour 
of his colleagues, for the public and the 
House could not have forgotten this con- 
duct of the noble lord and his colleagues 
on the discussion of the Slave Trade in 
parliament. Therefore their character 
must suffer by their acquiescence in this 
odious Article. The thinking part of the 
country would naturally apprehend, upon 
a full view of the case, that if the question 
for the immediate abolition of the Slave 
Trade, instead of being brought forward 
with the cold fidelity of duty in conse- 
quence of the Address of parliament, had 
been pressed upon France in the firm 
tone which the noble lord was entitled to 
assume, and urged with the zeal and 
ardour which an anxious friend to the 
abolition was likely to feel, France would 
have yielded, and the object of humanity 
would have been attained. But, unfortu- 
nately, this object -had failed through the 
noble lord, and, therefore, notwithstanding 
all the eclat which attached to the Treaty 
before the House, he had no hesitation in 
declaring, that he would not barter his 
own obscure and humble name, for all the 
honour or fame that the noble lord might 
possess or aspire to, accompanied with the 
disgrace of having subscribed to an article 
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so scandalous as that which sanctioned the 
continuation of the Slave Trade. 

Mr. Canning said, that while he felt as 
warmly as the hon, and learned gentleman 
who spoke last, for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, he could not concur with 
him in blaming the conduct of the noble 
lord or his colleagues in the great transac- 
tion uader discussion. Jnodeed, he felt in- 
expressible satisfaction, that from the 
Amendment adopted on the propasition of 
his hon. friend, he was enabled, without 
qualification or reservation, to express bis 
entire approbation of the Treaty before 
the House, which he had no hesitation in 
declaring to be the most glorious that had 
ever been concluded by the government 
of England. It was undoubtedly true, that 
he differed from those who thought that 
the question of abolishing the Slave Trade 
would, if insisted upon by this country, 
have ever led to a question of war or 
peace with France--or that if we had 
firmly stated “no abolition, no colonies,” 
our perseverance in that statement would 
have produced war. But although, in this 
view, be differed in opinion from the 
noble lord, it did not therefore follow that 
he imputed blame because the noble lord 
and his colleagues bad entertained and 
acted upon a different calculation. He 
rather, indeed, took blame to himself, and 
perhaps his hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce) 
partook of that blame, for not pressing the 
insertion of a sentiment in the Address of 
the 5th of May last, sufficiently decisive 
te urge the noble lord to insist upon the 
immediate and general abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and thus to arm the noble 
lord with the authority of parliament, to 
use a tone of firmness, to France and 
others, upon this important subject, To 
his hon. friend, he had privately commu- 
nicated his opinion as to the expediency 
of embodying such a sentiment in the 
Address alluded to, but from a desire to 
secure unanimity, that course was not 

essed. The House then declining to 
speak in the language of decision, a dis- 
cretion was left to the noble lord and his 
colleagues, which discretion was, he had 
no doubt, exercised to the best of their 
judgment; and therefore, although he dif- 
fered from the opinion, he could attach 
no censure to the conduct of ministers. 
As to the insinuations thrown out against 
the sincerity of the noble lord and other 
ministers (with respect to the abolition of 
the Slave Trade) who had in parliament 
differed from him and others on the dis- 
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cussion of that subject, he was enabled to 
declare, from personal knowledge, that 
when he came into office in. 107, the 
Cabinet were unavimous in assenting to the 
completion of the Bill for abolishing the 
Slave Trade, although of that cabinet he 
alone, and his late right hen. friend (Mr, 
Perceval), were among the advocates of 
that measure in parliament. But the 
noble lord, and others of the cabinet, find. 
ing the sense of parliament and the 
country decidedly in favour of the abo- 
lition, promptly acceded to the measure, 
and the Bill alluded to received the royal 
assent. He saw no reason therefore, to 
entertain the suspicions to which he had 
adverted: and he must also deprecate the 
suspicions expressed as to the sincerity of 
the French government. To say the 
least of it, he could not think it politic 
to express any such suspicion. It cer. 
tainly could not serve to promote the suc- 
cess of the great object in view, to pro- 
mulgate any doubt of the disposition of 
the French government to perform its con- 
tract by abolishing the Slave Trade in five 
years. Indeed, be saw no good ground to 
question that disposition ; but in a short 
time the sincerity of the French govern. 
ment would be brought to the test, for she 
stood pledged to co-operate with us in 
producing the general concurrence of the 
other powers of Europe in the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, and he trusted that on 
this occasion it would be stipulated, that 
each power should become a guarantee for 
the others’ observance of the contract for 
this desirableend. The noble lord would, 
he had no doubt, seek to render the stipn- 
lation on this subject as effective as pos- 
sible. But with a view to the object, he 
was persuaded that our policy was not to 
express any suspicion of the sincerity of 
France, or to insinuate any doubt of her 
disposition to perform her contract, bot 
rather, in a tone of confidence upon her 
good faith and adherence to her bond, to 


‘call for her co-operation in the great cause 


of humanity in promoting the universal 
abolition of the Slave Trade. 

With these sentiments, as to the Article 
respecting the Slave Trade, which was the 
only one of doubtful complexion in the 
whoie Treaty, he could see nothing in 
this great transaction in which he did not 
concur, nay, which had not his most cor- 
dial approbation. There were some dex 
tails which he did not think it material to 
couple with the consideration of this im- 
portant _—, but it might not be amiss 
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to state, that he had received some repre- 
sentations with respect to Newfoundland, 
which, however, would rather more _re- 
quire to be attended to by the noble lord 
on those discussions with America, which 
were shortly to be expected. True it was, 
that on this point respecting Newfound- 
land, it was proposed by some to leave us 
on the same footing as that settled by the 
peace of 1783. But with all deference, 
that was not a period or a compact to 
which we should now look for the guid- 
ance of our conduct. We should not now 
look for precedents to the humiliating 
conditions extorted from us by a triumph- 
ant enemy, or by a separating friend, who, 
of the two, was much more forward to 
exact from us. No, we must not revert 
to those arrangements, which were to be 
regarded as trophies of victory to our ene- 
mies, and monuments of degradation to 
ourselves, as rules to direct our judgment 
under existing, and, happily, very diffe- 
rent circumstances. 

While he was ready to compliment the 
ability with which the last speaker had 
stated and argued his view of the subject, 
he hoped that it would not be considered 
inconsistent with that compliment, or the 
respect which he felt for the learned gen- 
tleman’s talents, if he expressed an entire 
difference of opinion from him and others, 
as to the policy of concluding a separate 
peace with France. This he thought, in 
fact, the most eminently meritorious part 
of the conduct adopted by his Majesty’s 
ministers. For it was wise to set matters 
tight with France first, to place her in her 
natural position—-to restore her to light 
and reason, and steadiness, in order that 
she might be enabled to walk upright to 
the general Congress that was to restore 
and settle the affairs of Europe. It was 
to be considered that France was not yet 
in her proper state, that there was only a 
change of monarch, while the limbs and 
vital springs remained still the same, and 
that she therefore required time to repair 
her losses, to re-establish her order, to ar- 
range her affairs. But according to the 
learned gentleman, we had, by concluding 
@ peace with her, been shorn~ of our 
atrength, With deference, however, to 
the opinion of the learned gentlemen, we 
should by this Treaty go to the Congress 
with an accession of strength, for we should 
80 to it with an accession of character. We 
had by this Treaty clearly manifested the 
integrity of our object, we had disabused 
Europe, we had removed all suspicion, 
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and it would be idle to disguise that some 
suspicion did attach to our views; but by 
this Treaty we had not only secured peace 
to ourselves, but given peace and tran- 
quillity to others, and on such grounds as 
could leave no doubt as to the. purity of 
our views in the prosecution of the war. 

There was one point to which he thought 
it necessary here to advert, not with a 
view to discussion, but merely to ask in- 
formation from the noble lord—and this 
information he was induced to ask in con- 
sequence of what appeared in the public 
papers. It was said that Italy was to be 
divided into independent states, and it 
would be most satisfactory to him to learn, 
that in the final settlement of that territory, 
the interests of the government of Naples, 
which had proved itself among the most 
faithful of. our allies, would be duly 
considered. Keeping that consideration 
in view, the prospect which the Treaty 
held out—in the settlement of the ancient 
governments of Europe—in the restoration 
of genuine tranquillity—was peculiarly 
cheering to every friend of humanity, of 
social order, and rational liberty. Thus 
the great objects of the war, which, over- 
leaping the Truce of Amiens, had, for 
twenty years, been steadily and uniformly 
pursued, were at length happily attained, 
Thus the principles upon which the war 
was undertaken were established—thus 
our pledges were redeemed—thus our per- 
severance was rewarded. And such a great 
and gratifying result, so much exceeding 
the most sanguine calculations, could only 
be attributed to the interposition of an 
over-ruling Providence. 

The hon. and learned gentleman who 
spoke last had said, that he would not de- 
sire the production of the Treaty proposed 
at Chatillon, because it must be matter of 
regret, if, in that document, it should ap- 
pear that more concessions were offered to 
Buonaparté than had been granted to the 
present government of France. But he 
could not think that ministers were to be 
blamed if peace had been made, or nearly 
made, with Buonaparté:—at least such 
blame could not be imputed by those who 
had so often called upon government to 
make peace with that man—who had so 
often deprecated the indulgence of any 
personal prejudice likely to prolong the 
war. But the fact was, that no such pre- 
judice prompted the prosecution of that 
war, which was now so gloriously termi- 
nated, inthe attainment of that which was 
beyond its original aim and object—he 

(2 G) 
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meant the restoration of the ancient dy- 
nasty. Yes, he could say most truly (and 
the statement could not now be supposed 
@ mere answer to those who deprecated 
perpetual war), that however desirable that 
restoration, it never was the object of the 
war with any of tbe governments’ by 
which it had been carried on. But the 
policy of the war was fully explained in 
the able paper of lord Grenville, in which 
alone the cause of the Bourbons was men- 
tioned. The re-establishment of that fa- 
mily, however, was never, he repeated, 
the object of the war. The real object of 
the war was the establishment of our own 
security, and the tranquillity of the world: 
and, with a view to this object, it was ne- 
cessary to resist the principles of that 
violent convulsive republic, which, having 
desolated France, sought to shake all the 
established thrones and governments of 
Europe. With that view, we had resisted 
the military despotism which grew out of 
that convulsive system. We contended 
against the Jacobinism which gave birth 
to the war in all the shapes and forms 
which it had assumed to disturb us and 
the whole civilized world; and we had 
finally conquered. Yes, we had com- 
pletely conquered ; and he declared that, 
in pursuing this glorious conquest, he 
thought nothing more praise-worthy than 
the signal patience which this nation had 
manifested. The people of this country 
were, in fact, not so much entitled to 
praise for what they had achieved, as for 
what they had endured ; not so much for 
the valiant promptitude with which they 
marched to the battle, as for the manly 
steadiness with which they stood at their 
post. It had been said that the spurious 
fire of French liberty, which burned only 
io consume, would have burned out with- 
out our interposition. But we had pro- 
moted and witnessed ‘its final extinguish- 
ment, and we had the proud satisfaction of 
seeing, that the nation in which it raged, 
had at length come to our own country for 
‘the pure flame of national liberty. This 
he conceived a high source of national 
congratulation. He doubted much, indeed, 
whether that undisputed dominion of the 
sea, which was the conquest of the war, 
or whether the splendid achievement of 
our gallant army, and its unrivalled leader, 
afforded so much matter for just congratu- 
lations, as that result, as to find, that after 
overcoming the wild, enthusiastic, delusive 
spirit of liberty which desolated France— 


that after being the saviours, we had be- 
‘ 
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conie the models of Europe. Let us hope, 
for the interest of mankind; that this mode} 
would be generally adopted—that all na- 
tions would endeavour to introduce that: 
vital spirit, that germ of strength, which 
had enabled so small a country to make’ 
such extraordinary exertions to save itself, 
and to deal out salvation to the world. 
He agreed with the noble lord (Castle. 
reagh) as to the propriety of .abstaining 
from the use of any force, to press the 
adoption of our moral conceptions and’ 
political: principles upon any nation what- 
ever. But he hoped and trusted, that a 
consideration of the nature of our instita- 
tions, with the capabilities which they 
conferred, and the effects to which they’ 
led, would have a due effect upon all go- 
vernments and people. That in reviewing 
the unparalleled exertions which such a 
limited population had made to repel 
unparalleled dangers—that in considering 
our signal triumph with elevated spirit and 
augmented strength, the great cause of all 
would be duly estimated. That such 
would be the result there was every 
reason to hope, from what had already 
happened; and this was a proud reflec- 
tion. It was impossible, indeed, for any 
British subject not to be gratified in such a 
happy state of things. But the same feel- 
ing animated the parliament and the people, 
and therefore he cordially concurred inthe 
propriety of laying the expression of our 
congratulation at the foot of the throne, 
Mr. Hamilton contended, that if it could 
not be shewn by the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) that every effort wa’ used to restore 
to Ferdinand the ‘kingdom of Naples, that 
must prove a slur upon the government of 
this country. The king of Naples had 
proved a faithful ally to this country, ata 
time when every one else had deserted us, 
It was a notorious fact, that Naples had 


been lost to the king of Sicily; by his | 


attachment to England. The honour of 
the country, therefore, would receive an 
indelible stain, if every effort was not made 
to procure its restoration. 

Mr. Ponsonby declared it not to be his 
intention to disturb the unanimity of the 
House on the present occasion, although, 
certainly if the words proposed. by his 
hon. friend, as an addition to the Address, 
had not been received into it, he should 
have-opposed it, It was not his wish to 


‘resume the debate on the Slave Trade, a8 


he had twice already taken an opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments on the subject, 
and the House had beard enough from. 
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him on that point. He must, however, 
still be allowed to repeat, that that could 
never by him be called an honourable 
treaty of peace, which had such an ar- 
ticle in it. He could not give his vote, 
therefore, in support of the proposed Ad- 
dress, without stating, in a few words, the 
grounds of that vote. This was a Treaty 
of pacification between the allied powers 
and France, but on which no provision 
was made as to any of the great questions 
of territorial arrangements between the 
other parties independently of France, but 
which were referred to a Congress to be 
there adjusted. He should not, therefore, 
say a word on those points, presuming 
such a discussion to be premature, and that 
it would be pernicious to debate them. 
He must protest, however, against a doc- 
trine which he had heard uttered that 
night, that it was the interest of this 
coantry to abstain as much as possible 
from interference in continental interests 
and connections. He maintained quite 
the contrary of this. He contended that 
it was not-her interest to keep herself in- 
sulated, and apart from the affairs of the 
continent ; but that she was to find her 
safety in the safety of the continent of 
Europe ;.as the continent of Europe was 
to find her safety in the safety of England. 
It was for this reason that he had never 
urged ministers to endeavour to take any 
advantage of a favourable aspect in the 
situation of our own affairs, to endeavour 
to conclude a peace, till a peace could be 
procured .as favourable and honourable 
for the powers on the continent as for these 
islands. When he said this, he did not 
mean to recommend a meddling and offi- 
cious interference in the affairs of other 
countries; but only a watchful care and 
anxiety that the interests of one power 
should not be sacrificed to the ambition of 
amore powerful neighbour. If this re- 
servation was allowed to him, and the dis- 
cussion of the particular points of arrange- 
ment, as they should be adjusted at the 
Congress, was to take place, at some future 
opportunity he should agree to the Address 
on the. Treaty as now proposed. There 
Were one or two points, however, on 
which he could not help saying a few 
words. One of the points to which he 
referred was the state of, Poland. The 
partition of it, he had no hesitation in 
saying, was the circumstance which first 
endangered the safety of Europe, and led, 
even to the French Revolution. . No man 
ould deny this; and if the, noble. lord: 
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opposite was to be the negociator at the 
Congress which was to. take place, or 
whoever was that negociator, the interests 
of Great Britain and of the world required 
that he should attend to that circumstance. 
For, unless there was a return generally to 
those principles which had prevailed pre- 
vious to the partition of that country, in 
an adherence to that system, would be 
found the seeds of perpetual contest.. The 
principle which dictated the partition of 
Poland had dictated the conduct of Buona- 
parté also. He denied that the one was 
more mischievous than the other. He 
wished that the return to those principles 
should be universal, He wished that every 
idea of partition should be abandoned, not 
by France only, but by all other coun- 
tries; and that a return should be made 
throughout Europe to that system which 
had prevailed previous to the partition of 
Poland. Who was right or who wrong 
at the commencement of the war was little 
to the present purpose, nor should he dis- 
turb the harmony of the debate by any 
enquiries on that subject, though he was 
not without a decided opinion on the point. 
As to the Treaty itself between France and 
England, he perfectly approved of it. 
The noble lord was right in concluding it. 
France had, no doubt, got some advan- 
tages, but they were not greater than they 
ought to have been, and the noble lord 
was correct in agreeing to them at once 
(with the exception always which he had 
set out with mentioning) rather than post- 
pone the conclusion of the Treaty pro- 
bably for a month, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was in parliament 
when the war, now happily concluded, 
first broke out, and he had constantly been 
in opposition to the persons by whom that 
war was conducted. He had hoped that 
the Address submitted for the adoption of 
the House would have been so worded, 
and also that the speech introducing it to 
their notice would have been so framed, 
as to render that unanimity, which the 
noble mover courted, possible. When, 
the noble mover and seconder of the. Ad- 
dress, however, attacked those whora he had 
supported. throughout, the question was not 
whether he could vote for the Address, but. 
whether he could tamely, submit to admit. 
it as,a fact, that all which he had said, or 
thought, and still thought, was founded in, 
error.. Men in. general were admitted to 
be liable to error; but the supporters of 
the. war, they were now given to under- 
stand, were. infallible, and had had their. 
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counsels marked by wisdom throughout. 
He had originally opposed the administra- 
tion of the noble lord (Castlereagh) also; 
but seeing an alteration in the tone of that 
noble lord, from what he had remarked in 
his predecessors, and that, too, at a moment 
when more than ordinary success might 
have been supposed to have made him less 
moderate, he had reposed confidence in 
the moderation of that noble lord; telling 
him that he did so, and that’ the time 
would come when he should be able to de- 
élare, whether or not that confidence had 
or had not been deservedly reposed. 
That time had now arrived, and he could 
tell the noble lord that, in every respect, 
except that article in the Treaty which 
regarded the Slave Trade, and to which he 
ought never to have put his name, the 
noble lord had fully and completely de- 
served that confidence which. he had re- 

osed in him. He could tell the noble 
Jord that there was one part of his history 
which, in his opinion, redounded more to 
his honour than all the rest of that im- 
portant business, which (except in the 
article already alluded to) he had brought 
, to so glorious an issue—and that was, that 
when he went to'negociate, he fairly tried 
the experiment of doing so with the then 
ruler of France ; and though the papers 
had not been produced, Mr. Whitbread 
said he was fully convinced the negocia- 
tion at Chatilfon had been broken off only 
im consequence of the folly, madness, or 
what else, of Buonaparté hiniself. The 
noble Jord’s firmness, however, was not 
damped ; he persevered in his undaunted 
course ; ‘atid by his firmness contributed 
to keep the allied powers together, till the 
business was brought to a conclusion. 
Mr. Whitbréad said he had often recom- 
mended to ministers to make @ peace with 
the ruler of France, if that could be done: 
there was ‘no'evidence of the impractica- 
bility of such a'measure, till the noble lord 
had tried it :' being then found impracti- 
cable, no man rejoiced more in the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, ¢oupled as it was 
with the safety of Paris, from destruction, 
than he did.—The hon. member then paid 
a compliment to the magnanimous mode- 
ration of the emperor Alexander ; for, 
considering the destruction of Moscow, 
and the 5, Sarma irritation of the’ pur- 
suit, he could hardly have believed it pos- 
sible that Paris would have been entered 
by the Russians, and not ‘destroyed. A 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) had 
rhetorically talked of the disposition to 
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imitate the British constitution, which was 
felt and acted upon by the different na. 
tions of Europe. A very different course, 
however, had been pursued in Spain, and 
he earnestly intreated that some means 
might be found to rescue the present go. 
vernment of that country, from the indeli. 
ble stain that it had incurred in the impri+ 
sonment of such men as Arguelles and 
Quintana, and that those patriots might be 
saved from a cruel death.—Looking to the 
Treaty as a whole, always excepting the 
Article on the Slave Trade, it was an instru. 
ment which met his hearty approbation, 
At the same time, considering the various | 
interests to be discussed at the approach- 
ing congress, it appeared premature, that 
the Austrian general in Italy should al- 
ready have proclaimed the annexation of 
Lombardy and other states of Italy, 
There was one thing about the Treaty 
which he considered most indecorous: the 
king of Sardinia had been stripped by it 
of a part of his territory, without his pri- 
vity or consent. This was not acting on 
the principle. of restoring ancient rights, 
Genoa als6 had been solemnly promised 
the restoration of its ancient constitution 
by lord William Bentinck; the faith of 
the British nation had been pledged ; and 
yet the rumour now was, that the king of 
Sardinia was to be indemnified at the ex- 
pense of Genca, and what was more, at 
the expense of British good faith. “He 
would say, that if the great powers did not 
abstain from the partitioning system, the 
nations of Europe would yet be oir 
with blood. The hon. member alluded to 
a report that the German states were to 
be placed under four protectorates, of 
which Hanover was to be one. A mea- 
sure of this sort would secure, with a wité 
ness, our connection with the continent! 
He observed with regard to Norway, that 
the subjugation of that unfortunate coun 
try was made, by the Treaty, to receive 
the guarantee of Francealso. France was 
made to sanction the cession of Norway 
to Sweden, in return for the restoration of 
Guadaloupe.—The hon. member conclud- 
ed with adverting to what appeared to 
him the declamatory harangue of a right 
hon. gentleman:' What did all his exulta- 


; tions amount to? Merely that five -coali- 


tions had erected Buonaparté into the co 
lossus’ of Europe, but that Buonaparté’s 
avadness ‘had ‘unmade himself, and’ re- 
stored the Bourbon dynasty. He begged 
the noble ‘lord would consider what he 
had said merely as’ an exposition of 
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sentiments. If he should be compelled to 
say No to the Address, that negative 
would apply to the arguments by which 
it had been supported, and not in the 
slightest degree personally to the noble 
lord. He bad placed his confidence in the 
noble lord, and, with one exception, he 
did not regret that he had done so; he 
trusted, however, when he returned from 
the approaching Congress, and when they 
met him again in that House next session, 
they would be able to say to him, You 
have done completely well—you have re- 
deemed the only error with which we 
charge you. 

Lord Castlereagh rose and observed, that 
‘ nothing could ever efface from his mind 
the grateful recollection of that candour 
and liberality with which he had been 
treated by the House, both during his ab- 
sence from it, and in his presence while 
there. Perhaps, in quitting this country, 
on a late occasion, he had engaged himself 
in a course of transactions, not strictly 
within the sphere of his official business ; 
but he had felt it his duty to be absent, 
and it was most gratifying to him to re- 
flect, that when he returned, his absence 
had been sanctioned and approved of by 
that House. With regard to the great 
question then before them, it certainly in- 
volved many important points, on which 
they would naturally expect an explana- 
tion from him ; and he should not feel that 
he had discharged his duty to the House, 
to Europe, or to himself, if he abstained 
from affording such information as might 
inake that great transaction understood in 
all its bearings. Lresaee 

One part of it, namely, the Slave Trade, 
had already undergone considerable dis- 
cussion, and he did not mean to enter into 
a re-examination of it on the present oc- 
casion. He could not, however, in fairness 
and candour, refrain from observing, that 


hotwithstanding all he had heard on that’ 
question, notwithstanding every disposi- | 
tion on his part to receive the opinions of 


those hon. members who spoke upon it, he 
was still deliberately of opinion, that no- 
thing could have been more unfortunate for 
the cause itself, nothing could ‘have had ‘a 
- More direct tendency to obstruct its ulti- 
tate success, than if parliarbent had gone 


the length of ‘fettering the crown by ny 


mandatory injunction.’ “Equally preju 
cial to ‘the interest Of that cause would it 


have been, to: have’ demanded its recogni- 
tion by the French ‘government. as a sine 
‘qua non, whether France ‘had ‘yielded ‘to 
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our demand, or whether she had rejected 
it. He would not, however, argue the 
question any further, but content himself 
with that explicit declaration of his senti- 
ments upon it. 

In referring to the other topics connect- 
ed with the Treaty, he perfectly concurred 
in the opinion expressed by his hon. friend, 
that it would be the greatest act of folly, 
the greatest act of human presumption, to 
attribute the extraordinary issue of those 
events, which were now diffusing joy and 
triumph not only throughout this country, 
but throughout Europe, to any man, or 
any set of men: That sacred cause had 
prospered, because it was consonant to 
the eternal. and immutable principles of 
truth and justice: the seeds of its triumph 
were sown in the day of adversity and 
peril; they had sunk deep into the minds 
of all the potentates of Europe, and it was 
enough oft satisfaction for this country the 
consciousness that it had done no act, that 
it had suggested no advice, which could 
check or turn aside the current in which 
that great cause was flowing to its re- 
demption. We had watched it step by 
step; we had followed it steadily and 
firmly; we had accompanied it in its 
progress to final and complete success 5 
but he agreed with an hon. member, that 
its close would have been incomplete had 
it not terminated in the restoration of the 
ancient family to the throne of France. 
The Bourbons, in returning to the throne 
of their ancestors, had conferred a signal 
benefit on France. They had given her a 
social character, and put her within the 
pale of nations; they had, by destroying 
that military system, and subduing that 
spirit of conquest and spoliation, which had 
been fostered to so fatal an excess by her 
late ruler, enabled her to establish perma- 
nently, social relations with the rest of 
Europe. 

These were advantages which could not 
have'resulted from any peace concluded 
with the individual who recently governed 


that country. He was prépared confi- 


dently to assert, from the means of infor- 
mation which the course of the negocia- 


‘tions at Chatillon had afforded him, that 


the mind of that individual was.so deeply 
wounded by the transactions which had 
occurred, that no secure nor durable 


peace could have been made with him. 
‘The terms of a.peace, indeed, might have 


been established, but no moral, no perma- 
nent ‘peace, founded upon mutual good 
faith and mutual ‘anxiety for its preserva- 
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tion could have been accomplished. Even 
supposing he could have been awakened 
from that dream of ambition which had so 
long deluded him, and that, instead of 
being the agitator and disturber of the 
world, he had appeared as the only person 
sincerely desirous of peace, and eager for 
its attainment, still there was that feeling 
throughout Europe with respect to him, 
that any peace concluded with him would 
necessarily have been viewed with an eye 
of jealousy and suspicion; While, however, 
he (lord Castlereagh) felt all the difficulties 
which that state of things created, and 
with all those embarrassing circumstances 
full in his consideration, yet he felt satis- 
fied that so long as he should continue de 
facto at the head of the French govern- 
ment, so long as he had the power of 
swaying the destinies of France, there was 
no alternative for this country but to treat 
with him. But he could not disguise 
from himself, nor could the House dis- 
guise from itself, that if the discussions at 
Chatillon had ended in peace, that peace 
concluded with Buonaparté, would have 
been but,little congenial to the state of the 
public feeling in this country. The hon. 
member, however, (Mr. Whitbread), had 
done him no more than justice in believing, 
that had he been conscientiously convinced 
of the policy, expediency, or necessity of 
concluding a peace with that individual, 
no apprehensions of what might be the 
public feeling upon such a peace would 
have deterred him from bringing the ne- 
gociation toa conclusion, 

The House should bear in mind also, an 
important fact connected with this part of 
the subject. If we had refused to nego- 
ciate with France, while subject to the 
dominion of that individual, from that 
moment we should have laid the ground 
for the dissolution of that great con- 
federacy which was arrayed against him. 
The principle of disunion would have been 
immediately introduced by such a deter- 
mination. The allies had professed their 
willingness, and practically had acted up 
to their profession, to treat with him so 
long as he should continue at the head of 
the government, and could give validity to 
its acts. ‘The House would remember that 
he (lord C.) had gone out from this coun- 
try expressly to treat with him, in conjunc- 
tion with our allies; but after he had 
‘ceased to rule, a very obvious change of 
policy presented itself. The projet which 
the allies gave in at Chatillon, was, after 
he had been successively victorious in five 
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engagements, and when a considerable 
degree, he would not say of despondency, 
but of uncertainty and doubt, prevailed ag 
to the issue of the campaign. At the 
same moment, also, the allied powers en. 
tered into that solemn engagement. at 
Chaumont, by which four of them en. 
gaged to bring into the field 600,000 men; 
the most important contract, whether the 
magnitude of the force to be brought for. 
ward, or the object to which it was to be 
applied, was considered, that the history 
of European diplomacy perhaps could fur. 
nish! The temperate but firm conduct of 
the allies, which they manifested through. 
out the whole of their proceedings, had 
largely contributed to their successes, To 
that alone might be attributed the glorious 
result.of their entering Paris in triumph as 
friends and deliverers, There was no 
doubt but that the capital might have been 
entered, in a military point of view, under 
different circumstances ; but the most ca- 
lamitous consequences must have ensued 
from such an occupation of it, The triumph 
of the allies in this respect arose entirely 
from the errors and infatuation of the late 
ruler of France. -Had he not removed 
himself to such a distance from the capital, 
had he not made so many false military 
movements from that spirit of exaggera- 
tion which he sustained to the last mo- 
ment, and if prince Schwartzenberg, by a 
prompt and decisive manceuvre which 
would immortalize him as a general, had 
not appeared to fall into the snare which 
was laid for him, by which means he 
gained at least five marches upon his an- 
tagonist, the French troops might have 
been interposed between him and Paris, 
and which, if then entered at all, must 


have been entered as a scene of warfare - 


and misery, and not in triumph. 

An impression had gone abroad, he 
knew, that the negociations at Chatillon 
were broken off, in consequence of intelli- 
gence received there of the transactions 
that had taken place at Bourdeaux, - No» 
thing could be more unfounded than that 
supposition. The movement in the west 
of France was certainly ‘known at Chatile 


Jon, but the farther progress of the negor 
Ciations was not suspended until the allies 
were unequivocally convinced that Buoy 


naparté was. trifling with the negocle 
ators. The immediate consequence 0 
breaking foff those negociations was the 
advance of the allied army, composing @ 
body of 100,000 men to the gates of Paris; 
and he trusted the House would fee] that 
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the manly declaration put forth by them 
when there, contributed essentially to that 
happy and prosperous termination of the 
contest which afterwards took place. That 
declaration, which announced the determi- 
pation of the allies not to interfere in 
whatever. might be the decision of the 

eople of France, with respect to their fu- 
ture government, gave an impulse to the 
public feeling which could not have ex- 
jsted under any other circumstances. It 
was a spontaneous movement on their part, 
The first communication received from 
Paris, by the allies while they were at 
Chatillon, which could at all be regarded 
as an authentic instrument of any persons 
of consideration there, was after the rup- 
ture of the negociations at Chatillon had 
been made known in Paris, and that there 
existed no prospect of any peace being’ 
concluded with the head of their govern- 
ment, 

Having thus entered into those explana- 
tions which he thought the occasion re- 
quired of him, he should now proceed to 
state the principles.by which Great Bri- 
tain had been guided in negociating the 
Treaty then béelers them. The language 
wiformly held by this country to the con- 
tinent had been, that if the people of Eu- 
rope were willing to fight for their own 
liberties, England would stand by them, 
and aid their efforts; but if, from want of 
ability or want of inclination, they shrunk 
from the contest, that then England was 
determined to do justice to herself, and 
would provide by her own strength for 
her own security. We had conquered 
every colony belonging to France. Not 
a flag waved among them that was hostile 
to this country: but we were, notwith- 
standing, disposed to make large and li- 
beral surrenders of our conquests, if we 
could be satisfied that they would con- 
tribute to the permanent tranquillity of 
Europe. It was necessary, we contended, 
that France should be reduced in her ter- 
ritorial limits, and, above all other points, 
we maintained the necessity of restoring 
that ancient and faithful power Holland, 
and providing such a barrier for her as 
Would secure her against any future en- 
croachments upon her liberty and inde- 
dendence. In proportion, too, as Holland 
could be made strong and secure, her 
claim to the restoration of her colonies 
would be considered by us as advanced 
With additional force and propriety. 

He trusted that Holland, with the pro- 
Posed union of territory and possessions, 
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would be perfectly able to maintain her 
independence. Although the arrange- 
ments on that subject were not complete 
in the Treaty which had already been 
signed, they would be concluded, and he 
had no doubt satisfactorily to all parties, 
in the negociations which were approach- 
ing. If in the general arrangement new 
combinations of territory took place, that 
would not be surprising after a war of such 
duration and extent, in the course of which 
the limits of kingdoms and empires had 
been in a state of perpetual fluctuation. 
With respect to the liberality which had 
been manifested by this country in her 
colonial cessions to France, he would only | 
say, that there was no principle of the 
truth of which he and those with whom 
he had the honour to act were more per- 
suaded than this; that it was expedient 
fully to open to France the means of 
peaceful occupation, and that it was not 
the interest of this country to make her a 
military and a conquering, instead of a 
commercial and a pacific nation. It was 
on another principle that we had withheld 
from France Tobago, namely, that it had 
been first settled by Great Britain, and 
that in fact every individual at present on 
the island was a subject of Great Britain. 
The French government, feeling the force 


of this circumstance, had not dissented 
from our withholding the island of Tobago 


from our other West India cessions. With 
respect to the East Indies, our propositions 
had been met by the French government 
in a spirit of the utmost fairness and ac- 
commodation ; and with an evident dispo- 
sition to come to an equitable adjustment. 
It had been laid down by us as a principle, 
that where the empire was practically on 
the side of one power, it was better for the 
happiness of India and for the peace of 
the two European states that France should 
entirely abandon the empire of India to | 
us on the one hand, while, on the other, 
we should afford to France every facility - 
of commerce in that quarter of the globe. 
To this the French government acceded. 
Her commercial stations in India were, 
therefore, ceded to her, with the exception 
of the Mauritius, which had been claimed 
by the British government, not on account 
of any commercial advantages resulting 
from its possession, but because in time of 
war it was a great maritime . nuisance, 
highly detrimental to our commerce. In 
the two last wars, the injury to our com- 
merce by the occupation of the Mauritius 
on the part of the enemy, as a cruising 
station was incalculable. 
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While on the subject of withholding 
some of the French colonies, he would 
recur to the West Indies to observe, that 
we had there retained St, Lucie, not for its 
commercial advantages, but cn the fol- 
lowing grounds: France possessed the 
* four best ports in the West Indies. We 
had no port at all equal to them. Those 
ports were Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. 
Lucie, and the Saints. It being the opi- 
nion of our naval authorities, that one of 
these was necessary to our security, we 
had demanded the Saints, as the least va- 
laable in ahy other respect than as a har- 
bour; being little more than a barren 
rock. The French government had an 
impression, however, that the possession of 
the Saints was essential to the preservation 
of Guadaloupe. To us it certainly did 
not appear that Guadaloupe would be at 
all endangered by our occupying the 
Saints; but as all that we wanted was a 
good port, we accepted the offer of the 
French government to give us St. Lucie, 
an island which was more valuable in other 
respects (although not to a great degree) 
than the Saints. He hoped, therefore, 


that the House wovld perceive in the 
whole course of these arrangements, that 
his Majesty’s government had been actu- 


ated only by a wish to secure the posses- 
sions of Great Britain, and that they enter- 
tained no desire whatever to cut down the 
commercial prosperity of France. With 
respect to the Newfoundland fishery, he 
was fully aware of the great importance of 
that subject ; but it appeared to him that it 
would have been invidious, and that it would 
only have excited a feeling of jealousy, to 
have tried to exclude France from the 
share in that fishery which had been se- 
cured to her by her two preceding treaties 
with Great Britain. 

~ As to the question of indemnity, the 
article in the Treaty relating to that sub- 
ject was extremely interesting in its na- 
ture. Although his Majesty’s ministers 
felt that they could not dictate to an inde- 
pendent government the course which it 
should pursue in its internal adminjstra- 
tion, they could not contemplate, without 
great pain, the probable establishment ofa 
system of perpetual resentment in France. 
Bat they felt also that they should injury 
the cause of conciliation if they did more— 
they never attempted to do more, than to 
obtain indemnity for those individuals, 
obnoxious by their proceedings to the ex- 
isting government of France, who were 
inhabitants of the ceded colonies, Un- 
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doubtedly, however, his Majesty’s gos 
vernment recommended most strongly to 
the French government an abstinence from 
all ulterior measures of a severe and san. 
guinary nature, although they had not the 
right to dictate the practice of such mode. 
ration.—A right hon. gentleman had puta 
question to him with respect to the state 
of Naples. When it was recollected, 
however, that the British government had 
contracted no engagement with the person 
at the head of that state, but that merely. 
a cessation of arms had been. agreed upon, 
it could not be expected that he should 
explain the course of policy which it was 
probable would be eventually pursued with 
respect to it. 

Upon the whole, he flattered himself 
that the deepest impression had been made 
upon the continent of the disinterestedness 
of England. He flattered himself thatit had 
been incontrovertibly manifested, that the 
whole policy of England throughout the 
war had | been founded on the great and 
broad principle of contending for the 
common security. He flattered himself 
that all the imputations, that we had en- 
gaged in the war or continued it for pur- 
poses of selfish ambition, had been re- 
moved ; that the conduct of Great Britain 
had been vindicated; that it had been 
proved she had been driven into the war by 
nothing short of an over-ruling necessity; 
and that she was ready to sacrifice every 
thing, of which, for her own security, she 
had been reluctantly compelled to take 
possession, as soon as it was manifested 
that she could make that sacrifice without 
danger. If (concluded the noble lord) 
the country has for 20 years sustained the 
most severe burdens, and sustained them 
with a noble fortitude, it is at least grati- 
fying to her to find, that she has come out 
of the tremendous contest in which she has 
been engaged with the accomplishment of 
that security for which she contended; 
and with a reputation unstained by re- 
proach. She bravely stood by the powers 
of Europe in circumstances of unprece- 
dented peril; feeling that it was her duty 
to enter the list in defence of all those 
moral and political principles which were 
endangered—abstaining from too cautious 
and minute.a calculation of the chances of 
the conflict, and leaving the result to Pro- 
vidence, we have at length, Sir, close 
the war, as conquerors, certain] y—but ele 
joying the benedictions, not only of those 
with whom we fought, but ultimately of 
those against whom we fought. There # 

* 
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no feeling more powerful in Paris at this 
moment than veneration for the English 
character. Sir, I trust that the course 
which we have pursued through the whole 
of this eventful crisis, will prove perma- 
nently beneficial to the world,. I. trust 
that the emergency which placed’ the 
French family, and so large a portion of 
French subjects, in England, will in its 
consequences soften the asperity which 
has too long subsisted between the two 
countries, and which has been the preg- 
nant source of rivalry and war. I trust 
that feelings of mutual kindness have been 
implanted in the breasts even of the lower 
orders of the people in the two nations, 
and that they may long retain the rela- 
tions of peace and friendship. If no other 
blessing had been derived from all that has 
happened, it would be no unsatisfactory 
one to feel that the spell is dissolved by 
which Great Britain and France were 
supposed to be necessarily enemies, It is 
the inter$st of both countries to foster the 
amicable dispositions which have arisen. 
For the inclinatidn of the British govern- 
ment to do sé, I can safely be responsible. 
Nor can I hesitate for a moment to believe, 
that such will be the desire manifested by 
the government of France. Sir, we re- 
ceived the family of the Bourbons in this 
country in the manner in which I hope we 
shall always receive the unfortunate and the 
virtuous. I believe that that family enter- 
tains towards us in return the utmost cor- 
diality of sentiment. We acted fairly and 
candidly by them. We told them, that 
although we wished them success, we 
could not prematurely mix their cause 
with ours. When the French people re- 
turned to their allegiance to that family, 
we were among the first to recognise their 
title, and to congratulate them on their 
restoratian to the throne of their ancestors. 
Sir, l am sure that the House must feel, 
that the situation in which this country is 
placed by all these glorious events does us 
immortal honour, We have no small 
reason to be grateful to the illustrious per- 
son at the head of the government, for 
having taken charge of the vessel of the 
state at a moment of the utmost peril and 
alarm. By the. earnestness with which 
that illustrious person has discharged his 
public duty—by the vigour with which 
he supported the cause of our allies—by 
the unrelaxing system of policy which 
he maintained in all our various relations, 
he has had the supreme satisfaction of re 
storing peace, not only to this country but 
( VOL, XXVIII. ) 
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to Europe. Sir, his Royal Highness has 
another most valuable and most lasting 
gratification—that—although that vener- 
able individual is unfortunately: incapable 
of participating in the joy of the times— 
le has thus fulfilled the wish which was 
nearest the heart of his sovereign and 
father, while his Majesty sat on the throne. 

Mr. W. Smith could not -refrain .from 
warmly expressing his thanks to the noble 
lord for his lumimous exposition of those 
principles which could lead only to a just 
and successful issue. . The noble lord, like 
that gallant commander whose achieve- 
ments had so frequently been the theme 
of the applause of. that House; appeared 
to rise with the difficulties which he had 
to encounter. He thanked the noble lord 
for having so fully justified the confidence 
which he (Mr. S.) and those of his friends, 
with whom he was in the habit of political 
concurrence, had expressed their willing 
ness to repose in him ; and when he con- 
sidered the great ability displayed by the 
noble lord in the late negociations, and 
contemplated the probability that. he 
would assist in those which were ep- 
proaching, he entertained a rising hope, 
and an increased confidence, that even 
that unfortunate subject which was the 
only cause of the least difference of opi- 
nion with respect to the Treaty, might be 
happily terminated, It was his perfect 
conviction, that if, at the commencement 
of the long war.in which we: had been 
engaged, affairs had been conducted in 
the spirit manifested by the noble lord, 
the contest would many years-since have 
been brought to a happy termination; 
and. the country would have happily 
saved a hundred millions of debt and the 
loss of thousands of lives. 

The Address, as amended, was then 
agreed to; and at two inthe morning the 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 30. 
Staves Trape.}] The Marquis of Lans- 


downe rose, pursuant to notice, to move an 
Address to the Prince Regent, on the sub- 
ject of the-Slave Trade. In this. Address 
he hoped for the unanimous concurrence 
of their lordships, as it was only following 
up their own address.on this: subject, pre» 
sented ona former occasion, Their lord- 
ships, he trusted, would always be ready 
to follow up so laudable an endeavour as 
“ 7 procuring the utter abolition of 
2 
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this detestable traffic, seconded as they 
were by the unanimous voice of the coun- 
try, echoed from one end of the island to 
the other, to the immortal honour of the 
natiou. He was one of those who thought, 
that some information ought to have been 
produced, and some opinion to have been 
given, on the omission to secure this great 
object: and he should not have sat silent 
when that subject was under considera- 
tion, had not his sentiments been so much 
better expressed by his noble friend near 
him. He should have been better satis- 
fied that the sense of their lordships had 
been recorded, as to the imperfect state 
in which any negociation must remain 
which permitted the continuation of this 
traffic. This he should have wished to 
have been done, though he concurred in 
the approbation bestowed on the Treaty 
in other respects; but he was unwilling 
to disturb the unanimity which then pre- 
vailed. Every one, however, must feel 
how necessary it was, that their lordships 
should follow up their previous address ; 
how impossible it was that they should 
quit the subject without expressing their 
regret at the failure which had already 
taken place, and their anxiougdesire as 
to what might be done in future.—He 
had now, therefore, prepared an address, 
to which he trusted none of their lord- 
ships could refuse their concurrence. It 
first expressed’ the deep regret of their 
lordships, that the endeavours of his Royal 
Highness to procure a complete and uni- 
versal abolition of the Slave Trade had 
failed of success. Something, however, 
might still possibly be done; and new 
proposals might be made to France on 
the subject.of the Slave Trade, for the pur- 
pose of making new arrangements. This 
country had certainly the means of carry- 
ing such arrangements into effect. It was 
not his intention to propose to their lord- 
ships, to state particularly the nature of 
that variety of grounds upon whicn a re- 
ciprocal arrangement might be formed. 
If the immediate and complete abolition 
could not be procured, there might. still 
be means of saving the continent of Africa 
from the full extent of that dreadful visita- 
tion which must result from ‘the revival of 
this traflic—a traffic, which if persevered 
in, must destroy the very germ of civiliza- 
tion on that unhappy continent. If their 
lordships would cast their eye over the 
map of Africa, they must see how great 
an opportunity for extensive influence 
over a vast portion of that continent was 
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afforded by the command of the rivers 
Senegal and Gambia, especially the former, 
The French would have the command of 
the Senegal and very nearly of the Gam. 
bia. They would even have the posses. 
sion of an island not above ten miles 
from the colony of Sierra Leone, cultj. 
vated by a free population, where the 
benefits of legitimate trade had alread 

begun to be felt, and from which the best 
hopes. remained of extending the bles. 
sings of civilization over the African con. 
tinent. This island could be of no use 
to the French except to be occupied as a 
slave station. These cessions, comprisin 

1,500 miles of coast, must, if the Slave 
Trade were continued, forma principle of 
destruction of which the effects would be 
pernicious beyond description. He need 
not inform their lordships of the import. 
ance of certain geographical points in ex- 
tending advantages, or spreading destruc. 
tion over a country; and the great effects 
which might be produced by the posses- 
sion of such an extensive line of coast, 
not for the purposes of monopoly of trade, 
but for the purpose of preventing the re- 
vival of the Slave Trade in those quarters. 
He was desirous, then, of pointing their 
lordships’ attention to this subject, be 
cause, whether the Trade were to be con- 
tinued for five years, or protracted to a 
more distant period, it was of the highest 
importance, even to the interests of our 
merchants, that some new arrangement 
should be made with France. ond 
that, the resolution stated the importance 
of giving all the weight to the councils of 
the Prince Regent, which the universal 
opinion of the whole body of the ‘nation 
could give at the approaching Congress, 
This was done in the hopes that they 
might be enabled to procure there a de- 
claration that this destructive traffic was 
contrary to the law of nations, and there- 
fore to be abolished over the whole civi- 
lized world, that this principle of destruc- 
tion might at length be extinguished, 
He concluded by moving an address exe 
pressive of the deep regret felt by their 
lordships, that the exertions of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, for the aboli« 
tion of the Slave Traffic, had not been at- 
tended with more complete success, an 

also expressing the earnest hope of theit 
lordships, that his Royal Highness might 
be able to form new arrangements wi 

France for the purpose of bringing about 
this desirable result. At the same time 
entreating, that his Royal Highness would 
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use his utmost endeavours at the ap- 
proaching Congress to procure a declara- 
tion, that this traffic was contrary to the 
Jaw of nations, and one which ought to be 
abolished over the whole of the civilized 
world. 

The Earl of Selkirk seconded the mo- 
tion. Whatever might be their difference 
of opinion as to other points, all must 
agree, that in this respect all had not been 
gained which their lordships and the 
country might have reasonably expected. 
The only doubt must be as to the prac- 
ticability of the object which it was the 
design of the Address to secure. He was 
happy, however, that the noble marquis 
thought that the arrangement which had 
taken place was susceptible of some modi- 
fication. He was willing to hope that 
much might as yet be done; and it was 
certainly highly desirable, that, to give 
greater weight to the endeavours of the 
Prince Regent’s advisers, the opinion of 
their lordships and the public should be 
strongly expressed. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he in- 
tended to confine himself to a very few 
observations, as he completely concurred 
in the motion. But while regret was ex- 


pressed at more not having been done, he 


thought it was proper that satisfaction 
should be expressed at what had been 
done, as far as Sweden and the united pro- 
vinces of Holland were concerned. This 
was a point of the greatest importance, 
especially with respect to the abolition by 
Holland, which power might have carried 
on the Trade to as great or a greater 
extent than France. Apprehensions had 
been expressed of its being carried on 
by British capital under the flags of those 
nations by which it might not have been 
abolished. This might have been done 
with much greater facility under the Dutch 
flag than under any other. He proposed, 
therefore, to introduce into the Address, 
words expressive of their satisfaction at the 
abolition by Sweden and Holland, espe- 


cially by the latter, preceding the ex- + 


pression of their regret at the failure with 
regard to France. 

he Marquis of Landsdowne had no ob- 
jection whatever to this amendment, 

Lord Grenville not only had no objection 
to the amendment, but was happy in hav- 
ing an opportunity of applauding the con- 
duct of government so far, and the wise, 
enlightened, liberal, and humane policy, 
which, in this respect, actuated the govern- 
ments of Sweden and Holland, especially 
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of the latter. No one could better ap- 
preciate the firmness, spirit, and humanity 
displayed by the person at the head of that 
government, than he could, knowing, as 
he did, the sentiments which prevailed 
throughout Holland on this subject. This 
was a most auspicious commencement of 
his government, “and afforded the surest 
pledge, that he would not be swayed by 
popular favour, nor by popular censure, 
at the expence of justice, humanity, and 
religion. He agreed that Holland might 
undoubtedly have carried on the traffic to 
the full extent to which the noble earl had 
alluded, considering her large and nume- 
rous colonial establishments which had 
come into our possession under far diffe- 
rent circumstances, and which were no 
doubt now to be restored. The Prince of 
Orange had the merit and the satisfaction 
of preventing, as far asin him lay, the 
revival of that horrid traffic, which had so 
long spread the most frightful carnage 
and devastation over the continent of 
Africa. No man could be more ready 
than he was to declare, that the Prince of 
Orange deserved the highest applause and 
admiration of every feeling mind. He 
should be sorry to destroy the unani- 
mity which was so desirable on an occa- 
sion of this kind, when the object was, if 
possible, to regain the ground which had 
been lost: yet to any form of address 
which might import a desire merely for a 
qualified attainment of the object, or which 
should imply any sanction of the postpone- 
ment of the period of the abolition, he 
could never have agreed. In this Address, 
however, pointing to a renewal of the dis- 
cussions with France on the subject, he 
most heartily and entirely concurred. He 
agreed with his noble friend that Great 
Britain had the means of making a new 
reciprocal arrangement which might be 
satisfactory to all parties; and, better were 
it to give up all our acquisitions, than 
consent to the revival of this inhuman and 
horrible traffic. A doubt existed as to 
the question, whether any of our settle- 
ments could be surrendered without the 
consent of parliament; and, if there was 
any doubt on that head, the least that 
could be done by their lordships was to 
express their earnest opinion and desire 
in this manner. . He hoped the result 
would be that which they all so earnestly 
wished—the complete and everlasting ex- 
tinction of this detestable traffic from 
among civilised nations. 

The Address was then agreed to nem, diss, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 30. 


WeEstTMINSTER ELECTIONS.—REPORT ON 
fue Petition or THe Hicw Baitirr or 
Wesrminster.} Mr. Lockhart presented 
the following Report from the Committee 
on the Petition of the High Bailiff of West- 
minster. 


The Committee to whom the Petition 
of Arthur Morris, bailiff of the liberty 
of the dean and chapter of West- 
minster, was referred, to report the 
same, as it should appear to them, to 
the House, together with their ob- 
servations thereupon; and also, the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
them ;—and to whom the Report 
which, upon the 11th day of June, 
1811, was made from the Committee 
appointed to enquire into and examine 
the nature of the office of High 
Bailiff of Westminster, and the Duties 
and Burthens incident thereto, was 
also referred ;— 


Have, pursuant to the order of the House’ 
examined the matters to them referred ; 
and have agreed to the following Report : 

That, in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion contained in the Report which has 
been referred to your Committee, an Act 
was passed in the 51st year of the reign of 
his present Majesty, intituled, “ An Act 
to extend an Act made inthe 18th year 
of his late majesty king George the second, 
to explain and amend the laws touching 
the elections of knights of the shire to 
serve in parliament for England, respect- 
ing the expences of hustings and poll 
clerks, so far as regards the city of West- 
minster;” whereby, after reciting that 
there is-no convenient public building 
within the said city wherein to hold the 
election, and to take a poll-in writing of 
the electors, in the event of the same being 
legally demanded ; and that, by reason of 
the populousness of the said city, the 
taking of a poll in writing is attended 
with considerable expence, from the 
number of clerks’ necessarily employed 
therein; and that controversies had of 
late arisen as to the payment of the ex- 
pencés attending the building of a con. 
venient booth or hustings, heretofore 
usually erected for the holding of such 
election, and of the expences attending the 
clerks employed in the taking of a poll 
when demanded; it was enacted, “ That 
at all times, from and after the passing of 
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the said Act, upon every election of g 
citizen or citizens to serve for the said cit 
of Westminster in parliament, the bailiff; 
or in his absence his sufficient deputy, 
should appoint, make, or erect, or cause to 
be appointed, made, or erected, at the ex. 
pence of the candidate or candidates, a 
convenient booth or place for holding the 
election; and the said bailiff or deputy 
should, in case of a poll being demanded 
by any of the candidates, or any two or 
more of the electors, appoint a convenient 
number of clerks, not exceeding in the 
whole the number of 26, to take the poll 
(which said clerks should be at the ex. 
pence of the candidates as aforesaid, and 
be paid not exceeding one guinea per day 
for each clerk:) And it was further 
enacted, That in case any such bailiff, or 
his deputy as aforesaid, should wilfully 
offend against or act contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of the said Act, such 
bailiff or deputy should be liable to be pro- 
secuted by information or indictment in 
his Majesty’s Court of King’s-bench at 
Westminster, in which no noli prosequi or 
cesset processus should be granted; any 
law, custom, or usage, to the contrary in 
any wise notwithstanding: and it was 
lastly enacted, That the said Act should 
continue and be in force from the passing 
thereof until the Ist day of August, 1813.” 

That by a subsequent Act passed in the 
53d year of his present Majesty, the said 
Act was continued until the Ist day of 
January, 1819. 

It appeared to your Committee, from 
the evidence of Mr. Tooke, the deputy 
high bailiff of Westminster, that the costs 
and extra costs in the actions mentioned 
in the Report of June, 1811, amounting to 
about 300/. are due to him in his profes 
sional character as attorney to Mr. Morris. 
—That since the passing of the Act of the 
51st Geo. 3rd. an action was brought in 
October, 1812, by the high bailiff, by the 
advice of an eminent counsel (Mr. Richard- 
son) against lord Cochrane, pursuant to 
that Act, for his share of the expences of 
the hustings at the last general election, 
and he suffered judgment by default, and 
a verdict was then obtained for 2251. and 
costs, which have since been paid ; and in 
that action the extra expences came 10 
20/.—That in that election, the whole of 
the high bailifi’s expences amounted to 
5501; but the jury, under the direction 
of the sheriff, assessed lord Cochrane's 
proportion at 225/., being the expence of 
hustings only, exclusive of poll clerks re: 
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tained, and other expences incurred by 
the bigh bailiff —That if a poll had taken 
place, he could not have been ready to 
have complied with the Act, unless he had 
had a sufficient number of poll clerks re- 
tained before hand, and paid on such re- 
tainer; as it is the invariable custom in 
elections for Westminster, to proceed to 
the poll after an adjournment of two hours 
only.—That he consulted Mr. Richardson, 
and took his opinion, whether an action 
could be maintained against one of the 
candidates severally ; and laid a case- be- 
fore him, in which he inserted the follow- 
ing statement :—“ Mr. Brooks, junior, in- 
formed Mr. Tooke, that it was the inten- 
tion of the committee of the electors of 
Westminster to nominate sir Francis Bur- 
dett, but that they had not yet determined 
who the other candidate should be. Mr. 
._ Tooke accordingly, on the next day, went 
to Mr. Brooks’s, where he was introduced 
to the committee, to whom, at their re- 
quest, he gave the information they re- 
quired, as to the time appointed and pro- 
bable expences, &c. which was minuted 
down by them in writing; and he was 
then informed, that lord Cochrane having, 
by letter, explained his political senti- 
ments to their satisfaction, he would be put 
in nomination jointly with sir Francis 
Burdett.” And again, “* No Act can be 
proved to have been done by sir Francis 
Burdett, for securing his election ; indeed 
he put an advertisement in the papers dis- 
claiming any intention of accepting a seat 
in parliament; the only circumstance to 
be relied on, therefore, is his having taken 
hisseat, and thereby sanctioned the nomi- 
nation of him by his friends, and thus ac- 
quired the name and character of a can- 
didate within the meaning of the Act, as 
held by his lordship in the action between 
the same parties, tried at the sitting after 
Hilary Term, 1808, and reported in 1 
Campbell.” 


Upon which statement, Mr. Richard- 
son’s opinion was as follows : 


“ | think that the bailiff is entitled, under 
the late Act, to recover the necessary ex- 
pences of the hustings, as being a conve- 
nient booth or place for holding the elec- 
tion, which he by the Act is required to 
appoint, make, or erect, at the expence 
of the candidates. But I do not think 
that he is entitled to recover the expence 
of the poll clerks, because no poll was de- 
manded, nor any of the other expences. 
It may bea question, whether the action 
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| ought to be joint against the two candidates, 


or against each for his proportion. I 
should be inclined to bring a separate 
action against one, in which if he should 
not plead in abatement, the whole may be 
recovered if the liability is joint; and if 
it should be held, that a moiety only can 
be recovered, that will be an authority for 
bringing another action for recovery of 
the other moiety.—As to the evidence, 
the writ, precept, and return, should be ad- 
mitted or proved: that the plaintiff acted 
as high bailiff; that the hustings were 
erected in the usual way, and were paid 
for by the plaintiff; that the defendant 
took his seat for Westminster.” 
Joun Ricwarpson.” 

«« Middle Temple, 15 Jan. 1813. 


After the verdict in the sheriff’s court 
against lord Cochrane, the under-sheriff 
saved the point of law as to the joint lia- 
bility of the candidates to the whole of the 
demand, and on that point so reserved, 
Mr. Tooke applied to the court, and the 
result appears, by Mr. Richardson’s letter 
to have been, “ That thé court held that, 
as there was no joint interest in the two © 
candidates, nor any joint employment by 
them of the high bailiff, the liability 
created by the Act was several.” 

That after the action against lord Coch- 
rane was brought, on the ground of the 
opinion given in that case, an action was 
commenced against sir Francis Burdett, 
for his moiety; and before such action 
commenced, Mr. Tooke’s ‘attention was 
called to the liability of a person who was 
an involuntary candidate, as appears by 
the passage already quoted from the case 
stated. That he consulted with Mr. 
Richardson repeatedly, and was governed 
by his advice throughout the whole course 
of the proceeding. 

On the trial of the issue against sir 
Francis Burdett, no other evidence of his 
having the character of a candidate being 
adduced, than the circumstance of his 
having taken his seat, lord Elienborough 
directed a nonsuit, subject to a point re- 
served. In the ensuing term, after a con- 
sultation with the Attorney General, Mr. 
Park, and Mr. Richardson, a rule nisi to 
set aside the nonsuit was granted, which, 
after solemn argument, was discharged ; 
the whole court agreeing with the Lord 
Chief Justice, That the defendant’s costs 
of the nonsuit were taxed at 30/., which 
were paid by Mr. Tooke to the defendant’s 
attorney. The plaintiff’s costs of that 
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action, on a very reduced scale, amounted 
to the sum of 150/. or thereabouts; and 
the proportion unpaid of that election was 
$251, being 2251. expence , incident to 
hustings only, and 100/., poll clerks and in- 
cidental expences. 

Your Committee further find, from the 
examination of Mr. George Giles Vincent, 
chapter clerk to the dean and chapter of 
Westminster, that he had examined the 
archives of the church of Westminster, 
and seen a paper which mentions the cir- 
cumstance of the elections of the repre- 
sentatives of the city of Westminster 
being held in Tothill-fields, and when 
contested, the meeting was adjourned to 
the porch of Covent-garden charch ; that 
as well as he can recollect, it is mentioned 
only in allusion to what had been the case, 
not that it was so practised at that time of 
day; and the paper was of the time of the 
usurpation. 

Your Committee further find, that at 
the contested election of Trentham and 
Vandeput, and which was the most re- 
markable for its duration, there were 
hustings erected at that time, and the can- 
didates or their friends paid the expences 
of them; and that Mr. Wishart, a gentle- 
man aged about 64, and whose father and 
himself had always resided in Westmin- 
ster, and interested themselves in its elec- 
tions, knew that the candidates or their 
friends, nearly down to the present time, 
had paid such expences; and that he 
himself paid all the expences, including 
the hustings fee, to the high bailiff, and a 
bond to the parish of Saint Paul Covent- 
garden, at the late Mr. Fox’s last elec- 
tion ; and that it was customary to give a 
bond to the church-wardens and overseers 
of that parish, for any damage that might 
be done to the church by the ereetion of 
the hustings. That he had himself wit- 
nessed five or six contested elections, and 
was convinced that the hustings were ab- 
solutely necessary for carrying on the 
election, and for a due scrutiny of votes, 
which could not otherwise be carried on 
with safety to the voters themselves. That 
if the high bailiffhad taken upon himself to 
neglect erecting hustings, there could have 
been no contested election carried on ; 
the whoie would have beenascene of total 
confusion, a great deal of mischief must 
have been done, many lives lost, the peace 
of Westminster would have been endan- 
gered, and aged and infirm persons could 
not have got up to the poll. 

Your Committee, with a view of ascer- 
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taining whether any duty at common law 


‘was imposed on returning officers, to erect 


convenient buildings for taking the poll 
atelections when necessary, and to emplo 

a competent number of poll clerks, where 
the right of election might be vested in a 
numerous body of voters, have referred to 
such law authorities as might be found in 
the books on this subject, and they have 
also looked into the statute law, with a 
view of discovering, if any declaratory ens 
actments existed with regard to the duties 
of returning officers, whether for counties, 
cities, or boroughs; and they find, that 
the uniform course of authority, opinion, 
and of the statute law also, excludes the 
idea of any duty at common law resting 
either on sheriffs or other returning offi. 
cers, to take upon themselves the burthen 
of such heavy expences as might be in- 
curred in providing for such, though per- 

haps necessary, arrangements, except so 
far as it may have been their duty to ape 
point a competent number of poll am 
for county elections. In the case of 
Morris v. sir Francis Burdett, the lord 
chief justice Ellenborough held, that the 
Act of the 18th of George 2, c. 18, not ex- 
tending to cities or boroughs, the returning 
officer for the city of Westminster might 
have taken the poll either in the Guildhall 
of Westminster, or in the open air; and 
even under the statute of the 18th Geo. 2, 
c. 18, Mr. Serjeant Heywood, a writer of 
considerable authority on the Jaw of 
elections, is of opinion, “ That if none of 
the candidates require any booths or places 
for taking the poll, to be erected three 

days at least before the commencement of 
the poll, as directed by the 18th Geo. 2, . 
c. 18; or if no candidates are declared 
previous to the election, but a contest 
comes upon the sheriff by surprise, when 
the freeholders are not to make their 
choice, the sheriff is not empowered to 
erect any booths or polling places at the 
expence of the candidates, but must take 
the poll in some open or public place, and 
pursue the regulations of the 7th and 8th 
Will. 3, c. 25, exactly as if the 28th Geo. 
2. had never passed; except that, by the 
ninth section, he must allow a check-book 
for every poll-book, as where booths have 
been regularly erected.” By the 7th and 
8th of king William the 3d, the elections 
in counties are to be holden at some con- 
venient place, and the sheriff is com- 
manded to appoint a competent number of 
poll clerks. By the 10th of queen Anne, 
the sheriff of Yorkshire is directed te 
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appoint seven tables for taking the poll ; 
and by the 18th of Geo, 2, before recited, 


- pooths are to be erected and poll clerks 


appointed, at the expence of the can- 
didates. 

Your Committee, on referring to the 
Petition of the high bailiff, and to the Re- 
port made by the former committee, think 
it their duty to point out, that the prayer 
of such petition refers to losses sustained 
by the high bailiff, at- distinct periods and 
under different circumstances. The first 
head of losses, amounting in the whole to 
the sum of 1,569/. 10s. 2d. being the sum 
of 1,269/. 10s. 2d. specifically stated in 
such report, together with 300/,, or there- 
abouts, being the costs and expences al- 
luded to therein, of the high bailiff in en- 
deavouring to substantiate his supposed 
claim at law, and which loss of 1,569/. 
10s. 2d, was incurred by him at a time 
when no law existed, compelling him to 
erect hustings, or to employ as it seems 
above one poll clerk ; and when no right 
was vested in him to recover any part of 
the expences of such arrangements against 
any of the candidates or other persons, 
except such right as might result from any 
special promise made for such purpose. 
The second head of loss, amounting to 
5251, was incurred after: the Act, of the 
5ist of his present Majesty, had cast the 
indispensable obligation of erecting hust- 
ings, and employing poll clerks on the 
high bailiff, and had enforced that obliga- 
tion, by punishing the failure of its dis- 
charge asa misdemeanour. With regard 
to this latter head of loss, your Committee 
observing, that as it was the clear object 
of the last-recited Act, not only to pro- 
vide suitable conveniencies for taking the 
poll at Westminster, with order, regularity, 
safety, and justice, but also to indemnify 
the high bailiffagainstany expences which 
might result from his complying with 
these regulations; and as the Act was 
deficient, inasmuch as it did not provide 
for the case of an involuntary candidate, 
or for the indemnification of the high 
bailiff from any other source ; and as the 
public have derived the whole benefit in- 
tended to be effected by these enactments, 
but at the cost and charges of the high 
bailiff; he has, on these grounds, made 
out a good ‘title to the favourable conside- 
ration of parliament, of this part of the 
prayer of his petition, to the extent of the 
Whole of the loss set forth in such part of 
it. And with regard to the first head of 
loss, amounting to the sum of 1,569/. 10s, 2d. 
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your Committee observe, that though 
it does not stand precisely on the same 
ground for consideration and indemnifica- 
tion, it does nevertheless present itself to 
their view, in a light which appears to 
them so strong, as to justify their recom- 
mendation of it to the attention of parlia- 
ment. It was at no time (as is clearly 
shewn) the duty of the high bailiff to 
erect any hustings whatsoever, nor is it 
certain that he was ever bound to employ 
more than one poll clerk ; -he might have 
taken the poll in the Guildhall of West- 
minster, or in any open place, or in the 
fields: he might have refused to have 
acted upon any special promise whatever, 
for indemnification for the expences of 
any hustings, or the employment of 26 
poll clerks, which your Committee learn 
have lately been necessary to be retained. 
But, had he so proceeded to take the poll, 
it is manifest, that all the consequences de- 
scribed in Mr. Wishart’s evidence, must 
have followed ; riot, confusion, and dis- 
order, and a total want of justice to all 
parties. The aged and infirm would have 
beenexcluded from exercising their rights ; 
and if any proceedings in the form of a 
poll, could have been carried on, the 
effective rights of election would have 
been exercised by the most violent and 
the least opulent. And at conclusion of 
such a proceeding, no return could have 
been made which could have satisfied 
the due execution of the laws, or any of 
the candidates of electors ;. excepting 
those who might have contrived to have 
availed themselves of a scene of confusion, 
riot and injustice. That the maintaining 
good order and uniformity of proceeding 
within the city of Westminster at elections, 
is of great consequence to the whole king- 
dom; is not only obvious in itself, but is 
expressly declared in the Act of the 5}st 
of his present Majesty. The high bailiff 
has then preserved that good order, pre 
vious to the passing of the Act, but at his 
expence, and to the injury of his private 
fortune. He has done that at all times 
heretofore, which this last-mentioned Act 
has declared necessary to be done here- 
after; but he has not been remunerated 
for it, as the same Act has declared that 
he ought tobe. Andthe public, interested 
in the regularity of these proceedings, 


shave derived all the benefit from his past 


arrangements, but at his expence and loss, 
which this Act contemplated would be se- 
cured to it, by rendering the continuation 
of the same precautions imperative on him 
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for the future. Under thesecircumstances, 
your Committee, having distinctly no- 
ticed the two separate grounds on which 
these two distinct claims stand, do not he- 
sitate to recommend this head of loss also 
to the favourable consideration of par- 
liament. At the same time observing, 
that from the whole of the evidence it 
does appear, that the probability of such 
heavy losses never entered into the con- 
templation of either the predecessor of 
the high bailitf, or of the high bailiff himself 
at the time he purchased his situation : or 
that the fees and emoluments of the office 
were either adequate to or intended to 
cover them. | Your Committee further no-. 
tice, that both heads of loss include the costs 
of actions brought against candidates to 
recover a compensation for the above 
expence. But they also observe, that if 
the high bailiff had not taken every 
means in his power to procure reimburse- 
ment from the candidates, according to 
the provisions of the last-recited Act, it 
would have been most justly objected to 
him, that he could have no title whatever 
to public indemnification, if he had not 
first attempted all those modes of pri- 
vate reimbursement, which either custom 
seémed to warrant, or a positive statute to 
direct to be adopted. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Milne said, he was 
instructed by the corn Committee to state 
to the House, that the Committee had met 
from day to day to collect evidence on 
the important subject referred to their en- 
quiry, that a considerable number of wit- 
nesses, summoned by the Committee, had 
been examined ; but that hitherto no per- 
son had offered himself to give evidence 
in support of any of the allegations con- 
tained in the numerous petitions referred 
to the Committee; that the Committee 
was desirous to obtain every possible in- 
formation on the subject, and to give every 
facility to the petitioners to be heard be- 
fore them, and that it was therefore the 
wish of the Committee, that gentlemen 
who had presented petitions on this sub- 
ject, either from their own immediate con- 
stituents, or from any other body of the 
community, should apprize the parties 
that the Committee was ready to hear 
them, and any witnesses to be produced 
on their behalf, in support of their respec. 
tive petitions. 

The Speaker said, as the hon. gentle- 
man, he supposed, did not intend to make 
any motion on the subject, the only course 
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of proceeding was, to inform the Come 
mittee, that they were now at liberty to 
make their Report forthwith. 


Tae Douxe or WELLINGTON.] Lord 
Castlereagh reported at the bar, from the 
committee appointed to wait on his grace 
the duke of Wellington, to know what 
time he would appoint, at which, to re. 
ceive the congratulations of the House; 
that his grace had expressed his gratitude 
for the honour which # was intended to 
confer upon him, and had signified that 
he was desirous of expressing to the House 
his answer in person.—(Hear, hear !) 

Lord Castlereagh suggested, that a 
quarter before five to-morrow, would be 
the best time, and the Speaker intimated 
that the honourable members would take 
that as a notice. 


Bank Restriction Act.] Lord A 
Hamilton, with a view to save the time of 
the House, asked the right hon. gentles 
man opposite, whether he had it in cons 
templation to bring forward any motion 
relative to the restrictions upon the pays 
ment of specie at the Bank of Engiand? 
The right hon. gentleman’s answer would 
determine him what course to pursue with 
respect to the motion of which he. ha 
given notice. , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied; 
that it was his intention to move to-mor- 
row, for the continuation of the restrictions 
on the Bank, until the 25th of March, 
with a view oi seeing what operation peace 
and other circumstances might have on 
the money market. . Parliament would at 
that period take what course it thought 
proper. For his part, he would abstain 
from giving any Opinion at present, as to 
the probability or improbability of the 
necessity of any further restriction, at the 
time to which he had alluded:—He subse+ 
quently gave notice, that he would to- 
morrow move, that the House should re- 
solve itself into a committee on the Bank 
Restriction Act. 


Preparations tN THE Parxs.] Mr. 
Wynn said, that, notwithstanding the ex 
planation given by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the pre- 
ceding: evening, it appeared that the in- 
tention: of exhibiting a sea fight on the 
Serpentine-river was not abandoned, The 
whole squadron, amounting to ‘three two- 
deckers, and several frigates, remained .at 
their moorings—and, he understood, that 
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a launch had taken place that morning. 
(A laugh)—If the peace establishment of 
the Parks was to be kept up so high, he 
thought it was necessary to lay some in- 
formation, on the subject, before the 
House. It did not appear to him that the 
scale of preparation in the Parks was at 
all contracted. He was happy, however, 
to perceive, that the activity, formerly 
observable, was a fittle abated. The per- 
sons éinployed did not now, as heretofore, 
work on Sundays, during the performance 
of Divine service. But still, new towers, 
and new alcoves, continued, on other days, 
to be hourly erected. He should be glad 
to know under whose directions these pre- 
parations were making, and what would 
be the probable expence. He was of opi- 
nion, that, while the allied sovereigns 
remained in town, their reception should, 
in every respect, be grand and splendid ; 
bat now they had departed, he could see 
no use in prosecuting those works. If the 
amusements were planned by the Lord 
Chambefiain, he certainly thought his 
taste must be very bad, to think of exhi- 
biting a séa-fight on the Serpentine river, 
and a regatta on the Canal.(A laugh.) 
The ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped, 
the hon. gentleman was not chagrined, 


because the Lord Chambertain had super- 
intended the preparations for the sea-fight, 
instead ‘of the first lord of the Admiraity. 
With respect to the’ question put by the 
hon. gentleman, he believed the expence 


of the buildings would be 10,0001. A 
gefieral direction had‘ originally been’ 
‘given, by the Treasury, to construct them, 
in consequence of the arrival of the allied 
sovereigns, At the time of their depar- 
ture, several of those temporary buildings, 
‘some of them for fireworks, had been erect: | 
ed; and, as all the materials were pre- 
pared, it was thought advisable to proceed 
with them, as the expence would be very | 
little additional, 
_ Mr. Tierney'said, they bad been'told by 
the right hon. gentleman that the build- 
‘Ings ‘were ‘erected for the purpose of en-| 
tertaining the allied sovereigns. ‘Now, he’ 
should be glad ‘to know, as ‘those ‘illustri- 
‘ous charactérs were gone, ‘and were not’ 
likely ‘to Yeturn, why the buildiiigs were 
still carried on? The right Hon. geritle- 
Man said, that, as the frathe'Work Was 'pre- 
pared, it'would ‘not ‘cdst noch to put ‘it 
together. Certaitily it’ would ‘cost no 
More ‘thah’ the ‘expence of putting it up 
‘and ‘afterwards taking it ‘asunder. He 
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buildings in Carlton- gardens were intend- 
ed for ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that the buildings alluded to by the right 
hon. gentleman having been forwarded in 
a considerable degree, beforé the allied 
sovereigns left town, it was not deemed 
expedient to abandon them. Because, it 
was presumed, though they were not ne- 
céssary, with respect to these great per 
sonages, yet they might be useful, if an 
entertainment Were given to aby other 
illustrious characters. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman’s explanation amounted 
merely to this, that, becatse it was in- 
tended to give an etitertaininent to the 
allied sovereigns, who had left town, it 
was considered necessary to give a treat 
to somebody else. 

Colonel Sir W. Congreve said, when he 
was first called upon to give ditections for 
the making of fireworks, he had adopted 
sich a plan as was most likely to prevent 
accidents. For this purpése, the hovses 
from which’ the fireworks Were to be dis+ 
played, looked to three different parts of 
the Park, by which the pressitre of thosé 
who came to view them would be divided, 
and the danger would be lessened. The 
subject of these fireworks had already af- 
forded much amusement to the Howse, 
and, he hoped, when they were exhibited, 
they woold afford mach more. Th a'con- 
versation he had with bis right hon. friend 
(Mr. Tierney), in the Park, he’had stated, 
that 15,000/.'would cover the whole -ex~ 
pence. His right ‘hon. friend bad there+ 
fore misunderstood ‘him, when he said it 
Would take that sum ‘to furnish the fire- 
works alone. He believed the fireworks 
‘would cost ‘about 40001. It had been 
proposed, ‘to raisé a sum of money, by 
admitting individuals to see the fireworks, 
which sum thight be appropriated to somé 
great public chitity, to be expended in a 
‘manner ‘commemorative of recent events 5 
atid it had also’been proposed to admit the 
‘better class of inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, whose peacefal demeanour was cotl- 
spicudus on all occasions, ‘ta view them, 
‘gratis, ‘inside of fle’ Patk railings; but 
nothing had yet ‘beth determined on. 
With respect ‘t6 what ‘had been said ‘of 
the folly of the ‘design, if most of our 
amusements were considered abstractedly, 
that quality would ‘be found'‘to forma 
cofmponent part of them. ‘He hoped-how- 
‘ever, that the ‘hon. gentlemen ‘ opposite 
might ‘be induced, on this occasion, to re- 
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lax a little from the severity of their 
wisdom, and not to visit a little harmless 
amusement with very heavy censure. 

Mr. Wynn said, on a great and pressing 
occasion, he would not oppose necessary 
works being forwarded on the Sunday; 
but where the object was a matter of mere 
public. amusement, he conceived it to be 
a gross infraction of decorum and decency 
to employ men in active labour on that 
day. In forwarding the preparations in 
the Park, the people employed were 
obliged to work on Whit-Sunday, and 
were exposed to the observation of all 
orders of persons, going to and coming 
from, their respective places of worship. 
He should say uo more on the subject, 
but merely express his hope, that such a 
proceeding would never be resorted to 
again. 


PetTiTION, OF Mary ANNE CLARKE 
AGAINST THE MarsHaL OF THE: KING’s 
Bencu.] Mr. Bennet presented a Petition, 
which had. been put into his hands, but for 
the truth of the allegations of which he 
considered himself by no means respon- 
sible. It was from Mrs. M. A. Clarke, 
confined in the King’s-bench prison, com- 
plaining of oppression on the part of the 
keeper of the said prison. 

The Petition was read by the clerk. It 
stated, that Mrs. Clarke had been confined 
in the prison of the King’s-bench, on the 
7th of February last; having been con- 
yicted of a libel on the right hon. W. 
Fitzgerald ; that she had suffered great 
partiality and oppression from William 
Jones the Marshal, to whose ill treatment 
she attributed her present ill state of 
health. She was confined-in a cell nine 
feet square, of which her bed occupied a 
considerable part, and which had but one 
small window, barricadoed with iron. The 
approaches to her room were so obstructed 
that even her medical attendants found it 
difficult of access. Underneath was a 
place to which the crier, and other subor- 
dinate officers of the prison, resorted, and 
from which she was annoyed with the 
fumes of tobacco, lamp-oil, and other ef- 
fluvize equally nausious and disagreeable. 
At ten o’clock, contrary to the ordinary 
regulations of the prison, her cell was 
locked, and no one, not even. a physician, 
was permitted to visit her. Her illness 
chad brought on a nervous fever, by which 
the was so enfeebled as to be hardly able 
to walk; but although requiring air and 
éxercise, she could not obtain the usual 
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indulgence in these cases—an indulgence 
which had been granted to Mr, Alexander 
Davison, Mr. Manners, Mr. Draper, Mr, 
Bell, and a number of others, under cir. 
cumstances similar to her own, but who 
had been permitted to reside without the 
walls of the prison, She would not have 
delayed her appeal to the House so long, 
had she not observed that a measure was 
in progress in parliament, from which she 
had in vain expected relief. She prayed 
that the House would take her singular 
case into consideration, and direct an en. 
quiry into the cause of her having been so 
treated, 

On the motion that the Petition be laid 
onthe table, 

Mr. Fitzgerald said : —Perhaps, Sir, } 
am not called upon to say any thing on 
the subject of the Petition which the hon, 
member has just brought up. I am sure 
that I should not be justified in saying 
much. But I have been referred to, 
though not by name, yet obyiously in 
that statement which is about to be laid 
upon your table, and I feel that I owe is 
both to myself and to the House, not to 
remain silent. To those who know me,| 
trust, that I need not disclaim any vin- 
dictive feeling. Sir, when the applica 
tion which is alluded to was made to me, 
I felt, as I believe every gentlemen even 
under the circumstances would feel, fora 
female suffering confinement under the 
sentence of a court; but having taken 
these proceedings which I had adopted 
from a sense of what was due to my own 
character, as well as to the jaws, I felt 
also that it would ill become me to inter 
fere, even if I were competent to do s0 
I felt that such a course would hardly.ac- 
cord with the respect which is due to the 
administration of public justice.—The 
marshal of the prison appeared to melo 
be the person with whom it was to rest, 
whether to grant or to refuse the indulgence 
prayed for. But I did desire it to be com- 
municated, both to that officer and to the 
petitioner, that I was the last man_in the 
world who would interpose to prevent an 
indulgence being extended to her whict 
her situation admitted of, or which. he 
might deem it consistent either with bis 
duty or the practice of the prison to grant 
Sir, [need say no more ; I hope the House 
will forgive me for having said,so much. 

The Petition was then laid on the table, 
and Mr.-Bennet gave notice, that he would 
to-morrow move that it be referred to, 
committee, int 
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New Post Orrice.] Mr. Baring said, 
the House would be surprised to find, that 
by a private Bill they were pledged to 
give the sum of 200,000/. of the public 
money, for the erection of a new Post 
Office, on the city of London taking down 
certain buildings adjoining to Cheapside. 
In the committee up stairs on this private 
Bill, there were few but the city members 
who attended. If this subject was enquired 
into, the House would find, that the re- 
moval of the Post Office was contrary to 
the wishes of all the merchants of the city. 
A right hon. gentleman, not now in his 
place, had stated last night, that they were 
precluded from extending the Post Office 
inits present situation, from difficulties re- 

arding the tenures of the property. Now 
he had counted up in this private Bill no 
fewer than 500 persons who had had their 
possessions taken away from them. Yetan 
objection was made as to enlarging the 
present Post Office, which would not take 
away the possessions of above half a 
dozen people. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished, 
before the hon. gentleman proceeded far- 
ther, to know what his object was at pre- 
sent ? 

Mr. Baring said, he wished to move that 
the drawings and plans of the intended 
Post Office, and the estimates of the ex- 
pences of building, be laid before the House. 

The Speaker assured the hon. gentle- 
man, that no committee above stairs could 
pledge the House to any grant of money. 
If they agreed to any such proposition, 
the report must be submitted to a com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

After a desultory conversation between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Baring, alderman Atkins, alderman Combe, 
and Mr. Home Sumner, Mr. Baring post- 
poned his motion till next week. 


Spirits’ InrErcoursE Brtt.}] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved, that the 
House should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on this Bill, and suggested that it 
would be more convenient that counsel 
should be heard in the committee. He 
also moved, that it should be an instruc- 
tion to the committee, to consider what 
countervailing duties should be laid on 
Irish spirits imported into this country. 

Mr. J. P. Grant; before the Speaker left 
the chair, was anxious to know, whether 
the counsel employed by the petitioners 
against the Bill, would be allowed to de- 
liver their observations, as they respected 
the principle of the Bill. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
counsel were at liberty to state their ob- 
jections to every part of the Bill, but they 
must admit the necessity of some such 
measure. 

Mr. Western said, as the Bill was now 
drawn up, a greater injustice was inflicted 
on the British manufacturer, than existed 
under its provisions originally. This Bill 
was intended to suspend the countervail- 
ing duties. Now, the spirit distilled by 
the British manufacturer, had paid a duty 
of 10s. 4d. a gallon, and must therefore be 
sent to the Irish market under this disad- 
vantage. On the other hand, the Irish 
spirit, which, on being entered or ware- 
housed for exportation, paid no duty 
whatever, might, in the absence of the 
British countervailing duty, be introduced 
here completely unburdened. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
the hon. gentleman supposed, that Irish 
spirits would be admitted into this country 
without a countervailing duty, he was 
completely mistaken. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
Committee, and counsel were called in. 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Scarlett were heard at 
the bar, on the part of the Scotch and 
English distillers, who petitioned against 
the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked, 
that great weight was due to the argu- 
ments of counsel so eminent in their pro- 
fession, and, indeed, they had been in 
some measure anticipated by the govern- 
ment, whose intention it was to put all the 
three parts of the empire on the same 
footing. He should move a clause, which 
might be printed and discussed on some 
future day, that Scotch and British spirits 
might be manufactured for exportation 
duty-free, and that a drawback should be 
allowed on the stock now in hand. He 
was most anxious that essential justice 
should be done to all parties; this was the 
way to fulfil both the letter and the spirit 
of that immortal Act of the Union, which 
had consolidated the empire into one mass 
with the same interests. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that nothing could 
be fairer than the proposition and the 
principles of the right hon. gentleman. 
He might himself be supposed to feel 
some partiality for one part of the United 
Kingdom, but he would never consent 
that advantages should be allowed to Ire- 
land which were not equally extendea to 
Scotland anc England. 

Mr, W. Smith was glad to hear these 
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sentiments from his right hon. friend, and 
hoped that.all the members from Ireland 
would act upon the same principle. For 
his own part, he desired nothing but what 
was equal and impartial for England, He 
then proceeded to point out an advantage 
which the Irish distiller had over the 
English one: which was, that the Irish 
distiller was compelled by law to furnish 
only 10 tuns of spirits out of 400 of wash, 
though he could produce 15 tons; whereas 
the English distiller must produce 15. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald contended, that the 
hon. gentleman had greatly exaggerated 
the circumstances, and had assumed, that 
the Irish distillers were desirous of com- 
mitting a fraud, which he contended they 
were not; and he complained, that the 
hon. gentleman had not dealt fairly by 
them. 

A long discussion ensued between sir J. 
Newport, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Vausittart, 
and Mr. Huskisson, who moved an amend- 
ment, that the operation of the Bill should 
not take place till the Ist of October. The 
amendment was lost by 54 to 49. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 1. 

Tue Prince Recent’s ANSWER TO THE 
Appress on THE Treaty or Peace.] The 
Speaker reported to the House, that the 
House had that day attended the Prince 
Regent with their Address; to which his 
Royal Highness was pleased to return this 
most gracious Answer : 


“ Gentlemen; 

“I thank you for this dutiful and loyal 
Address,—The sentiments which you 
have expressed upon the cenclusion of the 
peace, augment the satisfaction which I 
haye derived from that most auspicious 
event. The glories of the war, and the 
blessings of the peace, are mainly attri- 
butable, under the fayour of Providence, 
to the. manly firmness of the nation; and 
Iam happy to bear this testimony to you, 
their representatives. You may rely on 
my unremitting exertions to give effect to 
yore views for the abolition of the Slave 

rade. 


Petition or THE Roman CatTuotics oF 
Great Britain. | Mr. William Elliot pre- 
sented a Petition from the Roman Catho- 
_ lics of England, praying to be admitted to 
a participation of the rights and privileges 
of their countrymen, It had been stated 


Petition of the Roman Cutholics. 
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in that House, by one of the most respecta. 

ble and eloquent asserters of the rights 

and privileges of the Catholics of Ireland, 

that not only was it his opinion that no 

benefit would accrue to the Catholic cause 

from the discussion of it during the pres 

sent session, but that such was the opinion 

of most of the strenuous friends of that 

cause, both in and out of parliament, 

Entirely concurring as be did in the jus. 

tice of that opinion, it was not his intention . 
to do more on the present occasion than to 

move, that the Petition of the Irish Cathe. 

lics might lie on the table. But he felt 

that he should not faithfully discharge his 

duty to those who had entrusted their cause 

to his hands, if he did not remind the 

House, that the Catholics of England were 

placed in a situation of greater hardship 

than the Catholics of any other part of the 

empire. They laboured under peculiar 

restrictions and disabilities; although - 
among them were to be fouud many of the 
most illustrious and valuable members of 
the community. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read, setting forth, 

« That the laws remaining in force 
against persons professing the Roman Cas 
tholic religion in Great Britain, subject 
them to many severe penalties and disabi- 
lities; and that these laws deprive the 
petitioners of many civil rights and priyis 
leges, of many means of providing for 
themselves and their families, and of every 
legitimate object of the ambition of British 
subjects, depress them in society, and 


(what at this important moment is par- 


ticularly felt by the petitioners), shut 
against them every ayenue to the stations 
in which they might otherwise hope to 
exert themselyes honourably and usefally 
in the service of their king and country; 
and that their declining to take the oath 
on the refusal of which subjects them to 
penalties and disabilities of which they 
complain, proceeds from their conscien: 
tious adherence to tenets purely of a relie 
gious nature, which do not in any mannef 
affect their political, civil, or moral im 
tegrity: and that every principle which 
bas been imputed to the petitioners as ile 
consistent with that integrity, hath been 
explicitly. disclaimed by the Roman Car 
tholics in the oaths and declarations prér 
scribed to them by the legislature; and 
that their allégiance to their King, and 
their attachment to the constitution, are 
pure, unreserved, and unqualified ; and 
that, in the years 1810, 1811, 18142, and 
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1813, petitions were presented to the 
House by the English Roman Catholics, 
stating their grievances, and praying re- 
lief; and that, in the last session of the 
last parliament, the House came to a rego- 
lution “ of taking into its most serious con- 
sideration, early in the then next session 
of parliament, the laws affecting bis Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a view. to a final 
and conciliatory adjustment ;” and that, 
in the last session of parliament, the House, 
in pursuance ef that Resolution, resolved 
jiself into a committee, for the purpose of 
taking the said laws into consideration, 
and did then, by a Resolution of the House, 
fully recognize the expediency of reliey- 
ing the petitioners from all the civil and 
military disabilities under which they 
labour; and that, confiding in that Reso- 
Jution, and in the wisdom and justice of 
the House, the petitioners humbly pray, 
that it will take into its consideration the 
many penalties and disabilities to which 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain are 
subject, and adopt such measures for their 
repeal, as the House shalldeem expedient.” 
Ordered, to lie upon the table. 


Tae Duke or WELLINGTON RETURNS 
Taanks To THE Howse.) At about a 
quarter before five o’clock, the Speaker 
being dressed in his official robes, and 
the House being crowded with members, 
some of them in naval and military uni- 
forms, and a great number in the court 
dresses in which they had attended the 
Speaker to Carlton-house with their Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, upon the De- 
finitive Treaty of Peace with France, 

Lord Castereagh acquainted the House, 
that the duke of Wellington, having de- 
sired that he may have the honour to wait 
upon this House, his grace is now in at- 
tendance. 

Upon this, it was unanimously resolved, 
that the duke of Wellington be now ad- 
mitted. And a chair being set fer his 
grace on the left hand of the bar towards 
the middle of the House, he came in, mak- 
ing his obeisances, the whole House risin 
upon his entrance within the bar; aa 
Mr. Speaker having informed him, that 
there was a chair in which he might re- 
pose himself, the duke sat down covered 
for some time, the serjeant standing on his 
right band with the mace grounded; and 
the House resumed their seats: his grace 
then rose, and, uncovered, spoke to the 
effect following : 
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‘s Mr. Speaker ;—-I was anxious to be 
perfnitted to attend this House, in order to 
return my thanks iq person for the honour 
they haye done me, in deputing a com- 
mittee of members of this House to con- 
gratulate me on my return to this country ; 
and this, after the House had animated my 
exertions by their applause upon every: 
occasion which appeared to merit their 
approbation, and after they had filled up 
the measure of their favours by conferring 
upon me, at the recommendation of the 
Prince Regent, the noblest gift that any 
subject had ever received. 

“I hope it will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in me to take this opportunity 
of expressing my admiration of the great 
efforts made by this House and the coua- 
try, at a moment of unexampled pressure 
and difficulty, in order to support the great 
scale of operation by which the contest 
was brought to so fortunate a termination. 

« By the wise policy of parliament, the 
government were enabled to give the 
necessary support to the operations which 
were carried on under my direction; and 
I was encouraged by the confidence re- 
posed in me by his Majesty’s ministers, 
and hy the commander in chief, by the 
gracious favour of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, and by the reliance which 
] had on the support of my gallant friends, 
the general officers of the army, and on 
the bravery of the officers and troops, to 
carry on the operations in such a manner 
as to acquire for me those marks of the 
approbation of this House, for which I 
have now the honour to make my humble 
acknowledgments. 

« Sir, it is impossible for me to express 
the gratitude which I feel; I can only 
assure the House, that I shall always be 
ready to serve his Majesty in any capacity 
in which my services cun be deemed 
useful, with the same zeal for my country, 
which has already acquired for me the ap- 
probation of this House.’’ 


Loud cheers followed this speech, at the 
conclusion of which, 

Mr. Speaker, who during the foregoing 
speech sat covered, stood up uncovered, - 
and spoke to his grace, as follows: 


« My lord ;—Since last I had the honour 
of addressing you from this place, a series. 
of eventful years has elapsed; but none 
without some mark and note of your rising 
glory. 

« The military triumphs which 
valour has achieved upon the banks 


our 
the 
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sentiments from his right hon. friend, and 
hoped that.all the members from Ireland 
would act upon the same principle. For 
his own part, he desired nothing but what 
was equal and impartial for England. He 
then proceeded to point out an advantage 
which the Irish distiller had over the 
English one: which was, that the Irish 
distiller was compelled by law to furnish 
only 10 tuns of spirits out of 400 of-wash, 
though he could produce 15 tons; whereas 
the English distiller must produce 15. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald contended, that the 
hon. gentleman had greatly exaggerated 
the circumstances, and had assumed, that 
the Irish distillers were desirous of com- 
mitting a fraud, which he contended they 
were not; and he complained, that the 
hon. gentleman had not dealt fairly by 
them. 

A long discussion ensued between sir J. 
Newport, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Vausittart, 
and Mr. Huskisson, who moved an amend- 
ment, that the operation of the Bill should 
not take place till the Ist of October.. The 
amendment was lost by 54 to 49. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 1. 

Tue Prince Recent’s ANSWER TO THE 
ApprEss ON THE Treaty or Peace. ] The 
Speaker reported to the Hoase, that the 
House had that day attended the Prince 
Regent with their Address; to which his 
Royal Highness was pleased to return this 
most gracious Answer : 


“ Gentlemen; 

“I thank you for this dutiful and leyal 
Address.—The sentiments which you 
have expressed upon the conclusion of the 
peace, augment the satisfaction which | 
haye derived from that most auspicious 
event. The glories of the war, and the 
blessings of the peace, are mainly attri- 
butable, under the fayour of Providence, 
to the. manly firmness of the nation; and 
I am happy to bear this testimony to you, 
their representatives. You may rely on 
my unremitting exertions to giye effect to 


yer views for the abolition of the Slave 
rade.” 


Petition or THE Roman Catuotics oF 
Great Baitain.] Mr. William Elliot pre- 
sented a Petition from the Roman Catho- 
lics of England, praying to be admitted to 
a participation of the rights and privileges 
of their countrymen, It had been stated 


Petition of the Roman Cutholics. 
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in that House, by one of the most respecta- 
ble and eloquent asserters of the rights 
and privileges of the Catholics of Ireland, 
that not only was it his opinion that no 
benefit would accrue to the Catholic cause 
from the discussion of it during the pres 
sent session, but that such was the opinion 
of most of the strenuous friends of that 
cause, both in and out of parliament, 
Entirely concurring as be did in the jus. 


tice of that opinion, it was not his intention , 


to do more on the present occasion than to 
move, that the Petition of the Irish Catho. 
lics might lie on the table. But he felt 
that he should not faithfully discharge his 
duty to those who had entrusted their cause 
to his hands, if he did not remind the 
House, that the Catholics of England were 
placed in a situation of greater bardship 
than the Catholics of any other part of the 
empire. They laboured under peculiar 
restrictions and disabilities; although 
among them were to be fouud many of the 
most illustrious and valuable members of 
the community. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read, setting forth, 

« That the laws remaining in force 
against persons professing the Roman Cas 
tholic religion in Great Britain, subject 
them to many severe penalties and disabi- 
lities; and that these laws deprive the 
petitioners of many civil rights and privis 
leges, of many means of providing for 
themselves and their families, and of every 
legitimate object of the ambition of British 
subjects, depress them in society, and 
(what at this important moment is par- 
ticularly felt by the petitioners), shut 
against them every ayenue to the stations 
in which they might otherwise hope to 
exert themselyes bonourably and usefully 
in the service of their king and country ; 
and that their declining to take the oaths, 
on the refusal of which subjects them to 
penalties and disabilities of which they 
complain, proceeds from their conseien- 
tious adherence to tenets purely of a reli 
gious nature, which do not in any manner 
affect their political, civil, or moral in- 
tegrity: and that every principle which 
bas been imputed to the petitioners as ine 
consistent with that integrity, hath been 
explicitly. disclaimed by the Roman Ca- 
tholics in the oaths and declarations pres 
scribed to them by the legislature; and 
that their allégiance to their King, and 
their attachment to the constitution, are 
pure, unreserved, and unqualified ; and 
that, in the years 1810, 1811, 1812, and 
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1813, petitions were presented to the 
House by the English Roman Catholics, 
stating their grievances, and praying re- 
lief; and that, in the last session of the 
last parliament, the House came to a rego- 
lution “ of taking into its most serious con- 
sideration, early in the then next session 
of parliament, the laws affecting his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Great 
Britain and Jreland, with a view. to a final 
and conciliatory adjustment ;” and that, 
in the last session of parliament, the House, 
in pursuance of that Resolution, resolved 
jiself into a committee, for the purpose of 
taking the said laws into consideration, 
and did then, by a Resolution of the House, 
fully recognize the expediency of reliey- 
ing the petitioners from all the civil and 
military disabilities under which they 
labour ; and that, confiding in that Reso- 
lution, and in the wisdom and justice of 
the House, the petitioners humbly pray, 
that it will take into its consideration the 
many penalties and disabilities to which 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain are 
subject, and adopt such measures for their 
repeal, as the House shalldeem expedient.” 
Ordered, to lie upon the table. 


Tae Duxs or WELLINGTON RETURNS 
Tuanks TO THE Hovuse.} At about a 
quarter before five o’clock, the Speaker 
being dressed in his official robes, and 
the House being crowded with members, 
some of them in naval and military uni- 
forms, and a great number in the court 
dresses in which they had attended the 
Speaker to Carlton-house with their Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, upon the De- 
finitive Treaty of Peace with France, 

Lord Castereagh acquainted the House, 
that the duke of Wellington, having de- 
sired that he may have the honour to wait 
upon this House, his grace is now in at- 
tendance. 

Upon this, it was unanimously resolved, 
that the duke of Wellington be now ad- 
mitted. And a chair heing set fer his 
grace on the left hand of the bar towards 
the middle of the House, he came in, mak- 
ing his obeisances, the whole House risin 
upon his entrance within the bar; an 
Mr. Speaker having informed him, that 
there was @ chair in which he might re- 
pose himself, the duke sat down covered 
for some time, the serjeant standing on his 
right hand with the mace grounded; and 
the House resumed their seats: his grace 
then rose, and, uncovered, spoke to the 
effect following ; 
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‘s Mr. Speaker ;—I was anxious to be 
permitted to attend this House, in order to 
return my thanks ig person for the honour 
they haye done me, in deputing a com- 
mittee of members of this House to con- 
gratulate me on my return to this country ; 
and this, after the House had animated my. 
exertions by their applause upon every. 
occasion which appeared to merit their 
approbation, and after they had filled up 
the measure of their favours by conferring 
upon me, at the recommendation of the 
Prince Regent, the noblest gift that any 
subject had ever received. 

“I hope it will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in me to take this opportunity 
of expressing my admiration of the great 
efforts made by this House and the coua- 
try, at a moment of unexampled pressure 
and difficulty, in order to support the great 
scale of operation by which the contest 
was brought to so fortunate a termination. 

« By the wise policy of parliament, the 
government were enabled to give the 
necessary support to the operations which 
were carried on under my direction; and 
I was encouraged by the confidence re- 
posed in me by his Majesty’s ministers, 
and by the commander in chief, by the 
gracious favour of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, and by the reliance which 
J had on the support of my gallant friends, 
the general officers of the army, and on 
the bravery of the officers and troops, to 
carry on the operations in such a manner 
as to acquire for me those marks of the 
approbation of this House, for which I 
have now the honour to make my humble 
acknowledgments. 

« Sir, it is impossible for me to express 
the gratitude which I feel; I can only 
assure the House, that I shall always be 
ready to serve his Majesty in any capacity: 
in which my services cun be deemed 
useful, with the same zeal for my country, 
which has already acquired for me the ap- 
probation of this House.”’ 


Loud cheers followed this speech, at the 
conclusion of which, 

Mr. Speaker, who during the foregoin 
speech sat covered, stood up uncovered, - 
and spoke to his grace, as follows: 


« My lord ;—Since last I had the honour 
of addressing you from this place, a series’ 
of eventful years has elapsed; but none 
without some mark and note of your rising 
glory. 

« The military triumphs which your 
valour has achieved upon the banks of the 
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Douro and the Tagus, of the Ebro and the 
Garonne, have called forth the spontaneous 
shoutsofadmiring nations. Thosetriumphs 
it is needless on this day to recount. Their 
names have been written by your con- 
quering sword in the annals of Europe, 
and we shall hand them down with exulta- 
tion to our children’s children. 

«It is not, however, the grandeur of 
military success, which has alone fixed 
our admiration, or commanded our ap- 
plause; it has been that generous and 
lofty spirit which inspired your troops 
with unbounded confidence, and taught 
them to know that the day of battle was 
always a day of victory; that moral 
courage and enduring fortitude which, in 
perilous times, when gloom and doubt had 
beset ordinary minds, stood nevertheless 
unshaken ; and that ascendancy of cha- 
racter, which, uniting the energies of jea- 
lous and rival nations,.enabled you to wield 
at will the fates and fortunes of mighty 
empires. 

“ For the repeated thanks and grants 
bestowed upon you by this House, in 
gratitude for your many and eminent ser- 
vices, you have thought fit this day to 
offer us your acknowledgments; but this 
nation well knows that it is still largely 
your debtor; it owes to you the proud 
satisfaction, that amidst the constellation 
of great and illustrious warriors who have 
recently visited our country, we could 
present to them a leader of our own, to 
whom all, by common acclamation, con- 
ceded the pre-eminence ; and when the 
will of heaven, and the common destinies 
of our nature, shall have swept away the 
present generation, you will have left your 
great name and example as an imperisha- 
ble monument, exciting others to like 
deeds of glory,and serving atonce toadorn, 
defend, and perpetuate, the existence of 
this country among the ruling nations of 
the earth. 

«« It now remains only, that we con- 
gratulate your grace upon the high and 
important mission on which you are about 
to proceed: and we doubt not that the 
same splendid talents, so conspituous in 
war, will maintain, with equal authority, 
firmness and temper, our national honour 
and interests in peace.” 


During the Speaker’s Address, the cheers 


were loud and frequent. His Grace then 


withdrew; making his obeisances ip like 


manner as upon entering the House; and 
the whole House rising again whilst his 
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grace was re-conducted by the serjeant 
from his chair to the door of the House, 

Lord Castlereagh rose and said: Sir, in 
commemoratien of so proud and so grate. 
ful a day—a day on which we have had 
the happiness to witness within these walls 
the presence of a hero, never excelled at 
any period of the world, in the service of 
this or of any other country—in comme- 
moration of the eloquent manner in which 
that hero was addressed from the chair, on 
an occasion which must ever be dear to 
Englishmen, and which will ever shed 
lustre on the annals of this House, I move, 
Sir, “ That what has been now said by the 
duke of Wellington, in returning Thanks to 
the House, together with Mr. Speaker’s 
Answer thereto, and the proceeding upon 
the above occasion, be printed in the Votes 
of this day. 

The Speaker having put the question, 
the same was agreed to nem. con. 

Thus ended the most dignified, and at 
the same time the most affecting proceed- 
ing, that we ever witnessed in parliament, 


Mrs. Mary Anne Crarke.] Mr. 
Bennett, alluding to the petition’ he had 
presented last night, stated, ‘that he un- 
derstood there had been no intention to 
visit Mrs. Clarke with a more severe pu- 
nishment than the law had pronounced; 
that she was now removed to one of the 
state-apartments, and considering the 
nature of the prison (which might be 
matter for future consideration), was as 
well accommodated as could be expected. 
He had seen a person from the marshal of 
the King’s-bench prison (that officer him- 
self being occupied by the duties of his 
situation), who informed him that though 
formerly money had been taken for grant- 
ing good accommodation, such a practice 
had now entirely ceased. That such a 
practice was in the highest degree unjust 


and criminal, no doubt could be enter- 


tained. Reserving to himself the power 


to bring forward, should he think it expe- 


dient, the subject on a future day, he 
should for the present decline any further 
proceeding. 

The Attorney General said, that before 
Mrs. Clarke had been many days in con- 
finement, she had complained to the chief 
justice of the treatment she experienced, 
and that his lordship had immediately de- 
puted a most respectable character, Mr. 
Law, to make enquiry into the state of the 
case. Mrs. Clarke had conceived that 


she was entitled to certain apartments, . 
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and had fixed upon some that she thought 
would be most convenient for her. She 
was told that as soon as the apartments in 
question, which had been long occupied 
by a gentleman confined for debt, should 
be vacant, she should have her choice of 
them, or of any other that might be vacant 
atthe same time. The marshal had no 
power to dispossess any prisoner of the 
apartments which he occupied; and Mrs, 
Clarke had now the best—(bad enough 
certainly to those who had been accus- 
tomed to live in luxury)—that the prison 
afforded. The House would, no doubt, 
never shut its doors to the petitions of the 
subject; but he thought they should be 
cautious how they interfered in these cases, 
where a constitutional remedy was already 
provided, The Chief Justice, as soon as 
a complaint had been preferred, imme- 
diately sent a proper person to enquire 
into the case; and if that had not been 
done, an application to any judge would 
have at once procured redress, 


Irish Bupcet.] The House having 
gone into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
Mr. William Fitzgerald, the chancellor 
of the Irish Exchequer, said, that many of 
difficulties and embarrassments in the fi- 
nances of Ireland had been considerably 
diminished by the duties which, in the 
course of his duty, he had proposed to the 
House last year. There was one difficulty 
which resulted from a peculiarity in the 
situation of Ireland, a difficulty derived 
from the preceding practice of meeting 
the necessities of a year of peace by the 
imposition of taxes when parliament had 
relieved England from similar taxes. 
There had, however, been, in the practice 
alluded to, certain benefits and advantages 
to which Ireland was, perhaps, indebted 
for her ability to bear those burthens 
which were now laid on her. In the 
statement of the finances of Ireland, which 
he was about to submit to the House, he 
should endeavour to occupy as little of 
their time as possible. The following 
were the particulars of the Supply :— 
Deficiency of Contribution, 1813 - £.4,466,47! 
Estimated Quota of this year - - - 8,732,685 
Interest and Sinking Fund on present 
5,546,299 


jebt - - - - - - - a - 


Total supply.» - «~~ > 18,795,455 
Thenext thing he should advert to was the 
state of the.consolidated fund of Ireland :— 
Balance, January 5,.1814 - - - ~- 1,383,758" 
Remaining of British Loan, 1813 -.- 2,953,147 


ee re, 


° 4,336,905 
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From this there was to be deducted, as ar- 
rears— 
Principal of outstanding Trea- 

sury Bills and Lottery Prizes 28,480 
Inland Navigations - - - + 69,596 

‘ —— 98,076 

Surplus of Consolidated Fund - - - 4,238,829 

The Total of the Supply, as he had already 
stated, amounted to 18,795,455/. 


He would now proceed to state the 
Ways and Means:— 
Surplus of the Consolidated Fund - - 
Revenues, estimated at- - - « « 
Profit on Lotteries = 


4,238,820 
5,350,000 
120,000 
71,000 


Seamen’s Wages - + = + = = - 
Two-seventeenths of 576,351/, for Naval 
Stores, 15-17ths thereof being taken 
credit for by England 67,8062. Brit. - 
Loan in Ireland - = ~ 3,000,000 
Loan in England,5,500,000/, 
Brits 


73,456 


5,958,333 
* 8,958,338 


18,811,618 


In adverting to the charge for the loan, 
he might be allowed to state, that the sum 
borrowed in Ireland this year, was the 
greatest ever yet raised in that country. 
Irish Loan, 3,000,000/. at 52, 11s. 9d, 

for mone i, - « B-Boy 
English Loan, 5,950,353/, at 54, 18s. 94d. 

for money ~- - - = = « = « 


52525 


167,625 
353,900 


Before he went into a recapitulation of 
the items of the duties and taxes to meet 
the above charge, he hoped he might be 
permitted to restate an opinion, which he 
delivered last year on a subject, perhaps, 
of the. greatest importance of all. those 
which grew out the of Act of Union, and 
that was, that the Union could not be 
considered as completed till the conside- 
ration of the finances of Ireland was taken 
up in. the way pointed out by the Act of 
Union. It was a satisfaction to him to 
find, that that opinion had not been disap- 
proved of by those. public men who were 
looked upon as the best acquainted with 
the interests. of Ireland. That country 
ought to be brought up to a rate of taxa- 
tion similar to that of England, at least in 
those cases where she possessed corre- 
sponding resources. With this view, he 
should propose an equalization of duty on 
all foreign articles imported into Ireland, 
The expectations which he held out last 
year in proposing new duties, had been 
more, than realized; for there was not 
one of those duties which had not in col- 
lection more than exceeded the estimate. 
He could see no grounds for Ireland being 
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exempted from a particular species of 
taxation; but with respect to articles 
liable to Custom-house duty, he could also 
see no grounds why a difference of rate 
should have existed so long between the 
two countries. It was his intention, there- 
fore, to include, in his arrangement of this 
year, some articles which had never yet 
been subject to taxation. He should pro- 
pose a resolution, to impose a duty on se- 
yveral articles used in the manufactories of 
Ireland. He hoped that the grounds by 
which he was actuated would satisfy those 
interested in manufactures, that these 
duties were necessary to prevent gross 
abuses against the revenue system. Se- 
veralarticles, hitherto exempted from duty, 
such as ashes, barilla, and also a congre- 
gated set of articles, known under the 
name of dye-stufls, he conceived to be 
proper objects of taxation. The truth 
was, that a great number of those articles 
imported into Ireland, were never used in 
the manufactures of that country, but 
Were conveyed to England, to the great 
loss of the revenue, To ‘do away this 
mischief, and at the same time raise a re- 
venue in Ireland, he should propose that 
the duties on those articles should be the 
same in Ireland as in Great Britain. 


drawback for those articles used in the 
bleaching of linens and ‘every facility, 


therefore, Would be given to the tatiafac- | 


turers to‘obtain the drawback. Hfe’stould 
éstimate the ‘incréase of Custom-houve 
daties ‘from the equilization of rates: at 
only 200,0001.—The next meéans of pro- 
viding for the deficiency Was a duty on 


spirits. This duty, while it provided for | 
the Wants’of the Trish revenue, would ac- | 
Coniplish atiother ‘object, that ‘of facili- | 
tating the intercourse between ‘the ‘two. 
countries. The ‘duties which hie had pro- | 
posed the former year Wad, in‘a'gréat mea- | 
sure, prevented smuggling in freland, ‘and | 
Were not only beneficial to the revenue, | 
bat advantageous, when considered in a. 


National point of view. ‘Tn''conseqifence 


of ‘this duty, England ‘otight to give, on | 
every principle of sound policy ‘and, 


hatidnal faith, every facility to die ‘ititer- 
Course ‘in ‘spitits. He 'estiniated ‘the ‘pro 
dice of the new  Gufies dn ‘spirits ‘Ht 
300,000!. The next tieatis were ‘the 
Stathp ‘duties. The dtity Gh 'Regadies had 
ot beeh found so prodietive'in ‘Ireland tis 
Was' expected, and, in ‘fact, had yielded’al: 
most nothing. 

‘Olle sdtirce of revente ‘tht heshould 

q 


He | 
conéeived it proper, however, to allow aj} 
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propose was, a duty upon letters: of ats 
torney, which, whethér it was productive 
or unproductive, being equally beneficial 
to Ireland, he hopéd would meet with fal] 
concurrence. The resolution he should 
move would augment the stamp duty to 
il, 103. upon every letter of attorney for 
the receipt of 6O/. and it would rise: in 
proportion to the sum. The effect would 
be to decrease the number of factors 6p 
middlemen in Treland, who went between 
the owner of the soil and the occupant te 
receive the rents; by these means, thé 
landlord and the tenant would be ap/proxis 
mated, and residence of wealthy propiie 
tors in Freland would be promoted. The 
amount that this increase of duty would 
produce, he calcdlated at 15,000/. A new 
excise upon glass, beyond the countervail. 
ing daty, would likewise produce 15,0004, 
—The next and only remaining item te 
garded the postage of letters: the com 
mittee was aware that last year an altéra. 
tion had been made by augmenting ‘the 
sum paid upon letters sent direct between 
the capital and the principal towns of Ire- 
land, and his object now was, to adopt the 
same regulations with regard to the cross- 
ost of the sister kingdom, and, as in Eng- 
and, the utmost extent charged would be 
three hundred miles. The produce of this 
new regulation would be about 5,000/, 
per annum.—The riglit hon. ‘gentleman 
then proceééded to detail the inérease of 
the various sources Of revenue, excéptin 
tnalt, which had fallen off at the time 
the stoppage of the distillery. He alsd 
détailed the measures ‘adopted last yéat, 
and the amount produced beyond whit 
was calculated. The ammount of customs 
for the whole year had been estimated at 
250,000/. whereas, in the first seven months, 
the ‘sum obtainéd was 190,000]. 
duty of 3s. per barrel upon ‘malt, estimated 
at 115,000/. per anium, in the first ‘three 
months, had given 60,0001. ; 
He congratulated the House upon the 
prospect afforded in another division of 
the subjéct—exports and imports. Cot- 
paring the ‘produce of ‘the twelve years 
preceding, with the'twélve ‘yeas saccéed- 
ing 1802, there was aa augmentation on 
the-exports of 12 millions, on the imports 
48 millions; on ships 19,000/, and on 
tohhage 187 ;000 tons, proving ‘an increas- 
ing: prosperity in the commerce ‘of Tre- 
Jend, ‘He adverted> to some of the objec- 
‘{idris‘ade to assimilating the'customdd- 


|| tiés-of ‘England and “Irefarid, and''to “esta 


Dlish-the benefit of the latter system, he 
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referred to the gross amount of the cus- 
toms of Ireland up to the last year. The 
sum at the close of the last quarter was 
2,790,409/. although it had laboured under 
great disadvantages, The average on the 
three preceding years was only 2,474,0s01. 
giving an increase of 316,329/, The sum 
paid on the importation of French wines 
had been greatly increased, another proof 
of prosperity. The duty upon spirits 
and malt had also risen ; in the three last 
years, as compared with the three years 
preceding 1793, the additional revenue 

ained upon the above articles was 
3,335,00Gl. He went on to controvert 
the opinion that, since the Union, the 
same exertions had not been made to col- 
lect the revenues as previous to that event ; 
he quoted the amount of the net revenue 
before the Union, 39 millions, and the 
amount for the thirteen years posterior to 
the Union, 116 millions, and argued that 
the difference was to be attributed to the 
greater activity in the collection of the 
revenue. 

On the only former occasion, on which 
ithad been his duty to bring under the 
consideration of parliament the general 
state of the resources of Ireland, he had 
expressed that opinion, to which he still 
adhered, namely, that it was mainly owing 
to the system on which we had acted with 
respect to Ireland, that she had increased 
as she bad done in these resources, and 
had advanced so rapidly, in despite of the 
comparative augmentation of her burthens, 
to wealth and to prosperity. He had 
then cautioned the House not to press too 
strongly on these nascent sources of our 
strength. 

I then laid before you, said the right 
hon. gentleman, what Ireland had done. I 
did not conceal from her the sacrifices 
which she would be called upon to make. 
I expressed that hope which parliament 
has fulfilled, a hope that would not anti- 
Cipate the resources of Ireiand, for if you 
anticipate, you crush them. I presume to 
‘ay, that in the propositions which I lay 
this day before you, I give no indistinet 
evidence of a disposition to meet tlie diffi- 
culties of our situation, of a desire not to 
shrink, through any personal feelings, from 

imposition of such burthens as J think 

country is able to bear: and if, Sir, at 
the close of this long, eventful and triumph- 
ant war, in which Great Britain has made 
such sacrifices, and in which Ireland has 
contributed such as were corresponding to 
her means ; if England has set a splendid 

( VOL. XXVIII. ) 
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example to surrounding nations, her sister 
island has been far from backward in those 
exertions, by which our national character 
has been raised to its present proud pres 
eminence. Let us not be told, then, that 
we have been but a burthen to the empire, 
to whose success we have contributed so 
essentially, We have given you him, 
whom you have this day, for the first 
time, seen within your walls, since he ran 
his race of glory, and whose presence. shed 
a lustre round the House, He could have 
told you, in the language of one of her 
most eloquent sons, that the heart sluices 
of Ireland had been opened in your cause. 
I will not speak of any one who may be 
present, for my noble friend is present, 
under whose councils that treaty has been 
accomplished, by which convalsed Eu- 
rope has been restored to its ancient and 
regulated form; and if Great Britain is 
justly proud of the battle she has fought, 
Ireland has a claim, to participate in her 
triumph. . 

The right hon. gentleman then moved 
his first resolution. 

Sir Henry Parnell agreed, that the pro- 
gressive amelioration of the finances of Ire- 
land had been considerable, but thought that 
the adoption of some new and striking fi- 
nancial regulation was absolutely necessary. 
According to the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the net revenuc 
of Ireland was 5,350,0001. The charge ou 
the debt 5,540,000/, which then alone 
exceeded the net revenue, by nearly 
200,000. The lowest calculation of the 
peace establishment of the United King- 
dom was 17,000,000/.0f which the charge 
on Ireland was 2,000,000. which together, 
with this excess of 200,0001., and other se- 
parate charges of Ireland, would amount 
next year to a charge exceeding by 
2,400,0001. the net revenue. How was 
this deficiency to be met? A loan to this 
amount could not with good grace be 
proposed in a year of perfect peace, taxes 
to this amount must then be proposed ac- 
cording to the usual course of proceeding. 
But this. deficiency, however, could be 
made up without either new taxes or loan. 
The existing taxes, if well levied, would 
amount to the sum required, © It would 
be considered perhaps extraordinary, that 
an increase of 2,400,000/. could be ef- 
fected by an improvement in the coilec- 
tion of the revenue; but if the able re- 
ports on the table of the House, on the sub- 
ject of the Irish revenue, were read, it would 
be seen, that he was not extravagant in his 

(2 K) 
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expectations. The abuses in the collec- 
tion of the revenue in Ireland were very 
great, but the reformation would be ex- 
tremely easy, and he hoped some mea- 
sure to that purpose would be proposed. 
The system of patronage applied to the 
collection of the revenue, was the cause of 
the evils in this department in Ireland, 
At the time of the Union, no regulation 
was made as to the executive power of 
Ireland. It was well known that, before 
that measure, the patronage of the revenue 
was applied to the purposes of parliamen- 
tary corruption ; and since that event this 
practice liad not been checked. The con- 
solidation of the Treasuries of the two 
countries was a measure greatly to be de- 
sired, and without this no effectual controul 
could be exercised over the collection of 
the revenue. Because the Irish Treasury, 
though intended to serve as a controul, 
was a complete nullity, and was likely to 
continue so. The manner in which this 
consolidation of the Treasuries would be 
productive of so much good, would be by 
depriving the Irish executive government 
of the revenue patronage; the board of 
Treasury sitting in this country, under the 
immediate direction of the first lord of the 


Treasury, would exercise al] those powers 
in regard to patronage and controul, as it 
exercises them here, and would allow the 
several boards of revenue in Ireland to 
appoint, promote or dismiss their officers, 
in the same way the boards here are al- 


lowed to do. It was absurd to consider 
the Irish boards responsible, or capable of 
collecting the revenue, so long as the in- 
terference of the Castle in all the patron- 
age prevailed. If the taxes in Ireland 
were well managed, they would not only 
meet the joint charge on that kingdom, 
but leave a surplus to be applied to the 
assistance of the English revenue.—As to 
the tax on powers of attorney, as it was to 
amount to one per cent. on the sum to be 
received, when it- exceeded a certain 
amount, and as the power was necessarily 
renewed yearly, it would, in effect, amount 
to a property tax of one per cent. on those 
Irish landlords who did not collect their 
own rents--a trouble which no landlord 
would give himself, as in that country it 
was not possible, as in England, to call 
_ the tenants together on a certain day, to 
receive the rents from all. Besides, it 
would be utterly impossible to collect this 
tax, unless regulations were enacted to 
fsfertain every man’s income, and unless 
the whole system of collecting the pro- 
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perty tax in this country was introduced: 
into Ireland.—With respect to the Post. 
office, it was satisfactory to find some im. 
provement had taken place in the revenue 
of it, as, until a late period, it was by far 
the worst-conducted department in Ire. 
land. This revenue was capable of still 
farther improvement, by such regulations 
as would expedite the conveyance of let. 
ters, and thus lead to an increased corre. 
spondence. A custom prevailed in Dublin, 
which could not be justified by any sound 
reason, of detaining all letters which came 
there for the purpose of going forward 12 
or 14 hours, by baving the hour of the ar- 
rival of the mails fixed at six o’clock in 
the morning, and the hour of departure 
to England’ or to the interior, late in the 
evening. By this regulation, an answer to 
a letter written from the country to Eng. 
land, or to any other part of the country, 
was on an average delayed unnecessarily 
twenty-eight hours. If no such regula. 
tion was necessary in Liverpool or Bristol, 
where the correspondence was greater 
than in Dublin, it could not be wanted 
there. If, again, the carrying of the mails 
between London and Holyhead was re- 
gulated properly, a saving of six hours 
might be made on each journey, without 
requiring the mail to travel faster than the 
usual rate of seven miles an hour. These 
regulations would be highly beneficial to 
the mercantile and other interests, and, at 
the same time, productive of a great in- 
crease of revenue.—On the subject of the 
Spirit duties, it was desirable the discre- 
tionary power which was vested in the 
commissioners of excise, to grant or re 
fuse licences, should be taken away, and 
that, in regard to the establishing of small 
stills, the large ones might be protected, by 


providing, that no small still should be set. 


up within a prescribed distance. No com- 
plaint was now intended to be brought 
against the commissioners for any parti- 
cular act of theirs, though many had cer- 
tainly been made; but such a discretionary 
power over the capital and industry of the 
country ought not to have existence any 
where, it being the unquestionable right 
of every man to employ bis money and 
his labour in whatever way. he thinks 
proper, subject to no other restraint but 
that of clear and unerring legislative re~ 
gulations. The hon. baronet concluded 
by stating, that what he had said in regard 
to the necessity of a general and imme- 
diate reform in the financial system of 
Ireland, was of extreme consequence t¢ 
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the people of that country : for, if no such 
reform took place, then the necessity 
would exist in the next session of imposing 
new taxes adequate to produce a no less 
additional revenue than 2,400,000/. If a 
proper reform was effected, as it might 
very easily be, simply by assimilating the 
practice of Ireland to that of this country, 
then such a heavy burthen might be en- 
tirely avoided. 

Mr. Peel denied that ever, to-his know- 
ledge, an improper use had been made of 
the revenue patronage, and called on the 
hon. baronet to produce any instance of 
the kind. Qne instance had been formerly 
adduced in the case of Mr. Beauchamp 
Hill, but whether or no this was a case of 
an improper use of the revenue patronage, 
he did not know, as the facts alluded to 
took place long before he held any office 
under the Jrish government. As to the 
tax on the powers of attorney, it would 
tend to produce the residence of the land- 
lords, which was one of the things most 
desirable in Ireland. 

Sir John Newport observed, that the le- 
gacy tax would have produced at” least 
double the amount stated by the right 
hon. gentleman, if that tax had been pro- 
perly collected. But that it was not so 
collected was matter of notoriety ; for the 
report of the officers employed to collect 
the tax, as to the penalties incurred re- 
specting this tax, was laid before the proper 
board in Ireland, and never attended to. 
This fact was made known to a committee 
above stairs, and the Jate chancellor of the 
exchequer (Mr. Perceval) expressed. his 
astonishment that any public board should 
so far have neglected its duty. But the 
neglect was to be accounted fur; some 
Irish judges and counsellors of the public 
boards having been among the defaulters, 
and hence the penalties reported by the 
proper officer were never enforced. This 
circumstance, however, having occurred 
antecedent to the appointment of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
was not attributable to him. This was not 
the only instance in which the collection 
of the Irish revenue was neglected, for he 
Could cite instances of similar neglect, 
and such neglect could not be wondered 
at. He had lately heard of an Irish 
board, meant to be efficient, at which only 
one commissioner attended for some time, 


and this commissioner actually declared | 


his intention to resign, stating that he ac- 
cepted the office only because his father 
told him it was a sinecure. After some 
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animadversion upon particular taxes, the | 
right hon. baronet observed, that no sufhi- 
cient controul with respect to taxation, 
could: ever exist in Ireland, until the 
financial was separated from the political 
department. What would be the case in 
this country, if the management of the 
finances was committed to the Secretary of 
State, instead of being vested in the Trea- 
sury? Yet, in Ireland, although by a 
special Act in 1795, the management of 
the finances was committed to the lords of 
the Treasury, the whole was undertaken 
by the secretary of the lord lieatenant, 
who was generally a person very little 
acquainted with the affairs of Ireland. 
The right hon. baronet, adverting to the 
fourteen Reports before the House, from 
the commissioners of enquiry, with respect 
to the collection of the revenue in Ireland, 
pronounced a high compliment upon the 
industry and integrity of those. commis- 
sioners, and stated his intention, early in 
the next session, to bring forward certain 
propositions, founded upon the recom- 
mendation of this commission. He also 
stated his intention, @nless the measure 
were taken up by government, to move 
for the «appointment of a commission to 
enquire into the expenditure of the Irish 
revenue, which commission would, he 
hoped, be found to imitate the example of 
the commission to which he had alluded. 

Mr. W. Fitegerald vindicated the con- 
duct of .the board of excise in Ireland, 
which was, he maintained, entitled to the 
highest praise for its zeal, energy, and 
attention to the public service. 

Sir J. Newport recommended the pecu- 
liar attention of the excise board to the 
encouragement of small stills, as the best 
system for watching and guarding against 
illicit distillation. 

Mr. Wynn deprecated the imposition of 
any absentee tax, with respect to Ireland, 
and quoted the authority of Mr. Burke in 
support of his opinion. 

The several Resolutions were then 
agreed to. 


Irish Assautts’ Bitt.] Mr. Peel rose 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill, to 
render more easy and effectual the redress 
of assaults in Ireland. He said, the ob- 
ject of bis Bill would be to induce persons, 
who had suffered violent assaults, to ap- 
peal to the law for relief and protection, 
by enabling them to procure it more. im- 
mediately, and without expence. The 
Bill would comprise two material altera- 
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tions in the law: the first would enable 
the persons assaulted to bring their case 
before the assistant barrister, at the quarter 
sessions. ‘The second would empower the 
judge or the court, at their discretion, to 
allow a compensation for expences to the 
prosecutors. 

Sir J. Newport seconded the motion. 

Mr. Wynn suggested, whether it would 
not be proper to pay the expences out of 
a county fine, instead of making the per- 
son convicted of the offence liable for 
them. : 
Mr. Peel thanked the hon. gentleman for 
his suggestion. There was, he believed, 
no county fines in Ireland, but the sum 
might be levied upon some similar prin- 
ciple. Perhaps the offender having ulti- 
mately to pay the expences, would be an 
additional security against the commission 
of the offence. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Report on Wercuts anp Measures.] 
Sir George Clark presented the following 
Report : 


The Setect CommMiTTee, appointed to 
enquire into the original standards of 
Weights and Measures in this king- 
dom, and to consider the laws re- 
lating thereto, and to report their 
observations thereupon, together with 
their opinion of the most effectual 
means for ascertaining and enforcing 
uniform and certain standards of 
Weights and Measures to be used for 
the future, and to whom were re- 
ferred the Reports, which, upon the 
26th day of May, 1758, and the J lth 
day of April, 1759, were made from the 
Committtee appointed to enquire into 
the original standards of Weights 
and Measures in this kingdom, and to 
consider the laws relating thereto ; 
and also the standard Weights and 
Measures referred to in the said Re- 
ports ;—-have examined the matters 
to them referred, and agreed upon 
the following Report: 


Your Committee, in the first place, pro- 
ceed to enquire, what measures had been 
taken to establish uniform Weights and 
Measures throughout the kingdom. They 
found that this subject had engaged the 
attention. of parliament at a very early 
period. The Statute-book from the time 
of Hesry the 3d, abounds with Acts of 
parliament enacting and declaring that 
there should be one uniform Weight and 
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Measure throughout the realm ; and every 
Act complains that the preceding statutes 
had been ineffectual, and that the laws 
were disobeyed. 

The select committee of the House of 
Commons, which was appointed in the 
year 1758, to enquire into the original 
standards of Weights and Measures in 
this kingdom, and to consider the laws res 
lating thereto, made a very elaborate Re-~ 
port on this subject, in which is contained 
all the information that is necesary with 
regard to the enquiry into what were the 
original standards of Weights and Mea- 
sures. The committee of 1753, first give 
an abridged state of the several statutes 
which have been enacted relating to 
Weights and Measures,—Ist, so far as they 
establish any Weights or Measures, or 
standards for the same; and 2d, so far as 
any means, checks, or sanctions are pro- 
vided to compel the use of the established 
Weights and Measures, or to punish dis- 
obedience. The committee then point 
out what appeared to them to be the 
principal causes which had prevented the 
attainment of that uniformity, so much 
and so wisely desired by parliament, 
These are stated to be the want of skill in 
the artificers, who, from time to time, made 
copies of the standards kept in the Ex- 
ehequer ; and as these imperfect measures 
were again copied from, every error was 
multiplied, till the variety of standards 
rendered it difficult to know what was 
the real standard, or toapply any adequate 
remedy. 

In the second place, the multiplicity of 
statutes made on this subject, many of 
which are at variance with others, and in 
many of which there are partial excep- 
tions of particular counties, and particular 
articles, from the operation of the Acts, 
appeared to the committee to be the prin- 
cipal cause of the various errors which 
were every where found to prevail. 

Upon an accurate comparison of the 
various measures preserved in the Exche- 
quer, and which are directed to be used 
for sizing and adjusting all other measures, 
they were found to differ materially from 
each other, and yet (the committee ob- 
serve) as the law now stands, all these 
measures must be understood to contaif 
the like quantities, are equally legal, and 
may be indiscriminately used. 

Of these various measures, the com- 
mittee recommend the adoption of the ale 
gallon of 282 cubical inches, and to abo- 


lish the use of. all the others, They also 
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recommend that the troy pound should be 
the only standard of weight. Though 
our Committee agree entirely with the 
Report of the committee of 1758, that 
there should be only one gallon for mea- 
suring all articles whatsoever, and only 
one denomination of weight, yet they 
cannot concur, for reasons which will 
be hereafter stated, in the selection made 
by that committee in appointing these 
standards. 

This Report was agreed to by the 
House; and in the year 1765, two Bills 
were brought in by lord Carysfort, who 
was chairman of the committee of 1758, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
resolntions of that committee. These 
Bills were severally read a first and se-« 
cond time, and committed ; and the Bills, 
as amended by the committee, were or- 
dered to be printed on the Sth day of 
May. Parliament was, however, pro- 
rogued in that year, on the 25ih day of 
May; and these Bills, which (as far as 
can be collected from the Journals) were 
approved of by the House, were thus gn- 
fortunately lost. Since that period, little 
has been done to accomplish this import- 
ant object. A committee was indeed ap- 
pointed in the year 1790, but they do not 
appear to have made any progress, as 
your Committee have been unable to find 
any minutes of their proceedings. Two 
Acts were passed in the years 1795 and 
1797, the 35 Geo. 3, cap. 102, and 
37 Geo. 3, cap. 143, which empower jus- 
tices of the peace to search for and destroy 
false weights, and to punish the persons in 
whose possession they are found; but no 
mention is made in these Acts of deficient 
measures, 

Your Committee now proceed to state, 
what appear to them to be the principal 
causes which have prevented the esta- 
blishment of uniform Weights and Mea- 
sures: and to state thereasons which have 
induced them to differ from the committee 
of 1758, in some of their Resolutions. It 
appears to your Committee, that the great 
causes of the inaccuracies “which have 
prevailed, are the want of a fixed standard 
in nature, with which the standards of 
measure might at all times be easily com- 
pared, the want of a simple mode of con- 
hecting the measures of length, with those 
of capactity and weight, and also the want 
of proper tables of equalization, by means 
of which the old measures might have 
readily been converted into the new 
standards, Some rude attempts seem to 
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have been made to establish a mode of 
connecting the measures of capacity with 
weight. In an Act of the 5Ist of Henry 
3d, intituled, “ Assisa Panis et Cervisiz,’” 
it is declared, “ that an English penny 
called the sterling, round, without clipping, 
should weigh 32 grains of wheat, well 
dried and gathered out of the middle of 
the ear; and 20 pence to make an ounce, 
12 ounces a pound, 8 pounds a gallon of 
wine, and 8 gallons of wine, a bushel of 
London,” 

Nothing, however, can be more uncer- 
tain and inaccurate than this method of 
determining the size of a gallon measure 
by the weight of a certain number of 
grains of wheat, which must vary accord- 
ing to the season, and the nature of the 
soil and climate where they are produced. 

In order to obtain some information as 
to what were the best means of comparing 
the standards of length, with some inva- 
riable natural standard, your Committee 
proceeded to examine Dr. W. Hyde Wol- 
laston, secretary to the Royal Society, and 
professor Playfair, of Edinburgh. From 
the evidence of these gentlemen it ap- 
pears, thatthe length of a pendulum making 
a certain number of vibrations in a given 
portion of time will always be the same in 
the same latitude; and that the standard 
English yard has been accurately com- 
pared with the length of the pendulum, 
which vibrates 60 times in a minute in the 
latitude of London. The length of this 
pendulum is 39.13047 inches, of which 
the yard contains 36. Any expert watch- 
maker can easily adjust a pendulum, which 
shall vibrate exactly 60 times in a minute. 

The French government have adopted, 
as the standard of their measures, a portion 
of an arc of the meridian, which was accu- 
rately measured, The standard metre, 
which is the 10,000,000th part of the qua- 
drant of the meridian, which is engraved 
on the platina scale, preserved in the 
national institute, has been compared with 
the English standard yard, by professor 
Pictet, of Geneva, and was found to exceed 
it, at the temperature of 32°, by 3.3702 
inches; and at the temperature of 55°, by 
3.3828 inches. ‘The standard yard may 
therefore be at any time ascertained, by a 
comparison either with an are of the meri- 
dian, or the length of the pendulum, both 
of which may be considered as invariable. 

The standard of linear measure being 
thus established and ascertained, the mea- 
sures of capacity are easily deduced from 
it, by determining the number of cubical 
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inches which they should contain. The 
standard of weight must be derived from 
the measures of capacity, by ascertaining 
the weight of a given. bulk of some sub- 
stance, of which the specific gravity is in- 
variable. Fortunately that substance 
which is most generally diffused over the 
world, answers this condition. The specific 
gravity of pure water has been found to 
be invariable at the same temperature ; 
and, by a very remarkable coincidence, a 
cubic foot of pure water (or 1.728 cubical 
inches) at the temperature of 563° by 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, has been ascer- 
tained to weigh exactly 1000 ounces 
avoirdupois, and therefore the weight of 
27.648 inches is equal to one pound 
avoirdupois, 

This circumstance forms the groundwork 
of all the succeeding observations of your 
Committee. 

Although in theory the standard of 
weight is derived from the measures of 
capacity, yet in practice it will. be found 
more convenient to reverse this order. 
The weight of water contained by any 
vessel, affords the best measure of its 
capacity, and is more easily ascertained 
than the number of cubical inches by 
gauging. Your Committee, therefore, re- 
commend that the measures of capacity 
should be ascertained by the weight of 
pure or distilled water contained by them, 
rather than by the number of cubical 
inches, as recommended in the 4th Resolu- 
tion of the Committee of 1758. 

Your Committee are also of opinion, 
that the standard gallon, from which all 
the other measure of capacity should be 
derived, should be made of such a size as 
to contain such a weight of pure water of 
the temperature of 563°, as should be ex- 
pressed in a whole number of pounds 
avoirdupois, and such also as would admit 
of the quart and pint containing integer 
numbers of ounces, without any fractional 
parts. If the gallon is made to contain 10 
pounds of water, the quart will contain 40 
ounces, and the pint 20. This gallon re- 
commended by your Committee, will con- 
tain 276.48 cubical inches, being nearly 3 
per cent larger than the gallon or 8th part 
of the Winchester bushel, as fixed by the 
Act of the 13th and 14th of William and 
Mary, cap. 5, which contains 268.803 
cubical inches, and the bushel will contain 
2211.84 cubical inches, instead of 2150.42. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that 
this departure from the corn measure, 
which is employed in the collection of the 
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malt tax, and is supposed to be most gene- 
rally used throughout the kingdom, is jus. 
tified by the advantages which they antici. 
pate from the change. General unifor. 
mity cannot be expected, unless some 
simple and accurate method of checking 
the standard measures is adopted ; and as 
the weight of water appears to be the best 
and most simple method of checking mea- 
sures of capacity, it is desirable that all 
minute fractions of weight should be 
avoided. There will be much less chance 
of error in weighing the water, contained 
in any measure, if only one or two weights 
are to be employed, than if a greater 
number were necessary, which would be 
the case if fractional parts were required, 
The difficulty of remembering long frac- 
tions is also an important consideration, 
and would very materially impede the at. 
tainment of that general uniformity which 
is so much desired. If this gallon is 
adopted, the bushel will contain 8Olbs. of 
water, or 2211.84 cubical inches; the 
quart 69.12 cubical inches or 40 ounces of 
water; the pint 34.56 cubical inches or 
20 ounces of water: the half-pint will 
contain 17.28 cubical inches (which is 
exactly 4th part of a cubical foot) and 
10 ounces of water. Any smaller mea- 
sures might with great propriety be de- 
scribed, according to the number of ounces 
of water they contained. 

Your’ Committee are of opinion, that 
the simple connection which will in this 
manner beestablished between the standard 
of Weight and Measures of capacity, will 
greatly tend to preserve the uniformity of 
those measures which are found to be most 
liable toerror. They have, besides, been 
induced to select this size of measure as a 
standard, both because it very nearly 
coincides with one of the standard corn mea 
sures preserved in the Exchequer, namely 
the standard pint marked 602, which 
contains 34,8 cubical inches; and also ber 
cause it possesses the advantage of bearing 
very simple relations to the gallon mea- 
sures, which are employed in measuring 
ale and wine. The calculations therefore 
which would be necessary for ascertaining 
the corresponding duties, which must be 
charged upon exciseable liquors, would be 
easily made. 

Your Committee will now proceed to 
state their opinion with regard to the 
standard of Weight. Although the troy 
pound is the only weight established “: 
law, yet the avoirdupois pound is so muc 
more generally known and used, that your 
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Committee cannot hesitate to recommend 
it in preference to the troy pound. Your 
Committee are, however, inclined to recom- 
mend two exceptions: as the goldsmiths 
regulate their traffic by the troy weight, 
and considering the connection of this 
branch of trade with the standard of the 
coin, it appears advisable that gold and 
silver should be sold by troy weight. 

Your Committee would also recommend, 
that the apothecaries’ weight should remain 
without any alteration, as any change in 
the weights employed by them in com- 
pounding their medicines, might be at- 
tended with dangerous consequences. 

It appears to your Committee, that the 
most accurate mode of ascertaining the 
standard pound, is to immerse in water a 
solid cylinder of—brass containing 27.648 
cubical inches, and to ascertain the diffe- 
rence between its weight in water and its 
weight in air, by means of the common 
hydrostatic balance. The difference be- 
tween its weight in water and its weight 
in air (or the weight of the volume of 
water occupying the same space) is the 
‘pound avoirdupois. This method is re- 
commended, as it has been found to be 
much more easy to ascertain the solid con- 
tents of any body, by taking its external 
dimensions, than to find the exact contents 
of any measure by gauging. In this man- 
ner, the standard of length is kept invaria- 
bie, by means of the pendulum; the 
standard of weight, by the standard of 
length; and the standard of capacity, by 
that of weight. Your Committee have not 
gone into any detail of the inaccuracies of 
the present system, as they are very fully 


stated in the Report of the Committee of | 


1758, before alluded to. 

In order to preserve uniformity in the 
Weights and Measures to be used in future, 
your Committee would recommend that no 
person be allowed to make or sell any 
weights or measures without having ob- 
tained a licence for that purpose, on pay- 
ment of a certain sum; and that all 
Weights and Measures should be marked 

_With the name of the maker, and the initials 
of the person who examines them. The 
person who last examines the Weights and 
Measures, should not be permitted to alter 
them; but if he finds them to be incorrect, 
should return them to the maker, to be 
Properly sized and adjusted. All new 
weights and measures will therefore in this 
manner undergo a double examination. 
Your Committee are of opinion, that the 
Powers given to justices of the peace by 
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the Acts of the 35 Geo. 3, cap. 102, and 
the 37 Geo. 3, cap. 143, to search for and 
destroy deficient weights, and to punish 
the persons in whose possession they are 
found, should be extended, so as to give 
them the same powers with regard to false 
or deficient measures. 

Your Committee cannot.conclude with- 
out stating the opinion of professor Play- 
fair, with regard to the necessity of adher- 
ing strictly to one simple and general 
view, in appointing the standards, without 
departing from it, for the sake of accom- 
modating individuals or particular classes 
of the community. The advantage of the 
public at large cannot be consulted, unless 
this rule is rigorously observed. The 
simplicity and accuracy of the system 
would be sacrificed by any pattial excep- 
tions, and it may be considered as certain, 
that unless the rules are simple and the 
constructions independent of minuteness of 
division, an opening will be left for fraud, . 
and for all the perplexity in which the 
standards of the country are at this mo- 
ment involved. 

1. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that it is necessary, in 
order effectually to ascertain and enforce 
uniform weights and measures to be used 
for the future, that all former statutes re- 
lating thereto should be repealed. 

_2. That the dist»ace between the two 
points in the gold studs in the brass rod, 
described in the Report of the select com- 
mittee of 1758, and preserved in the cus- 
tody of the clerk of this House, ought to 
be the length called a yard; and that one 
third part thereof should be a foot, and 
the 12th part of the foot one inch. 

$. That the length of a pendulum, vi- 
brating 60 times in a minute of time, in 
the latitude of London, has been ascer- 
tained to be 39.13047 inches, of which 
the standard yard contains 36. 

4, That all ‘measures of length what- 
soever should be taken in parts, multi- 
ples, or certain proportions of the said 
standard yard. 

5. That a cubic foot of pure water, at 
the temperature of 563° has been ascer- 
tained to weigh exactly 1000- ounces 
avoirdupois. 

6. That all measures of capacity should 
be ascertained by the weight of water 
therein contained, as well as by the number 
of cubical inches. 

7. That all measures of the same deno- 
mination, whether of liquids or of dry 
goods, ought to contain the same weight 
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of water, and the same number of cubical 
inches. 

s. That the gallon ought to contain 10 
pounds of pure water, or 276.48 cubical 
inches ; that the quart, or 4th part of the 
gallon, cught to contain 40 ounces of 
water, or 09.12 cubical inches; that the 
pint, or half of the quart, ovght to contain 
20 ounces of water, or 34.56 cubical inches. 

9. That the bushel ought to contain 8 
of the said gallons, or 80lbs. of water, or 
2211.84 cubical inches; and that all otber 
measures of capacity ought to be taken in 
parts, multiples, or proportional parts of 
the said gallon. 

10. That the standard of weight ought 
to be the pound avoirdupois, which is 
equal to the weight of 27.648 cubical 
inches of pure water, of the temperature 
of 563°; that the 16th part of the said 
poond should be an ounce,-and the 16th 
part of such ounce should be a dram ; that 
the third part of the dram should be a 
scrupie, and the 10th part of the scruple 
one grain; and that all other weights 
should be taken from parts, multiples, or 
proportional parts of this pound. 

11. That all contracts, bargains, sales 
and dealings, ought to be taken and ad- 
judged to be according to the standards 
aforesaid ; and that no person should re- 
cover the price of goods sold, or the goods 
themselves, or any damages on account of 
any contracts, bargains, sales or dealings, 
but according to the said standards. 

12, That it ought to be penal for any 
person to have in his possession any mea- 
sure or weight that is not agreeable to 
the aforesaid standards. 

13. That it ought to be made highly 
penal for any person to make or sell any 
measure or weight that is not agreeable to 
the aforesaid standards. 

14, That for enforcing an uniformity in 
the weights and measures to be used for 
the future, no person should be permitted 
to make weights and measures, without 
having first obtained a proper licence for 
that purpose, on payment of a certain sum. 

15. That all weights and measures to 
be hereafter made, ought to be marked 
with the name of the maker; and, after 
a proper examination of the weight or 
measure, the same to be stamped with the 
initials of the name of the person who has 
examined it. 

16. That all weights exceeding one 
pound, should be made of brass, copper, 
bell metal or cast iron; and that all weights 
of one pound or under, should be of gold, 
silver, brass, copper, or bell-metal. 
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17. That the standard yard mentioned 
in the 2d resolution, and a pound avoir. 
dupois, made according to the directions 
before mentioned in this Report, together 
with models or patterns of the measures 
of capacity before mentioned, ought to be 
deposited in the court of the receipt of 
the Exchequer, and there safely kept 
under the seals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and of the Chief Baron, and 
the seal of office of the chamberlains of 
the Exchequer, and not to be opened but 
by the order of the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, and Chief Baron for the time 
being. 

18. That models or patterns of the said 
standard yard, gallon, and pound avoir- 
dupois, and of the parts and multiples 
thereof, before mentioned, should be dis- 
tributed in each county, city, or corporate 
town, being a county within itself, in such 
manner, as to be readily used as evidence, 
in all cases where measures and weights 
shall be questioned before the justices of 
the peace for each county or city, and for 
adjusting the same in a proper manner, 

19. That the provisions of the Acts of the 
35 Geo. 3, cap. 102, and the $7 Geo. 3, cap, 
143, should be extended, so as to empower 
justices of the peace to search for and de- 
stroy false measures as well as false weights, 
and to hear and determine and put in exe- 
cution, the law with regard to weights 
and measures, and to inflict or mitigate 
such penalties as shall be thought proper, 
and to have such other authorities as shail 
be necessary for compelling the use of 
weights and measures agreeable to the 
aforesaid standards. 

20. That the sheriff of each county 
ought be directed to summon a jury of 12 
sefficient men living within the county, to 
return a verdict, on the comparison to be 
made before them of the proportions 


which the new standards bear to those. 


formerly in use in each county respective- 
ly; and according to the verdict then re 
turned, tables of equalization should be 
made, and copies of the same should be 
distributed through each county ; and that 
all existing contracts or rents payable in 
corn, should be calculated according to 
these tables of equalization. 

The Report was ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July, 4. 
Reversion Bit,}] Earl Grosvenor, ad- 
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yerting to the long period that had been 
allowed to elapse since the first reading of 
the Reversion Bill, and observing that 
very injurious consequences might result 
from permitting the existing Bill to expire 
before the preparation of another to re- 
place it, gave notice that he would, on 
Wednesday, move the second reading of 
the Bill. . 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
circumstance of a similar Bill being in 
progress through parliament, would pre- 
vent the existing Bill from becoming ino- 
perative, even should the time provided 
for its duration expire before the passing 
of the new Bill. ‘To him, however, these 
successive measures ofsuspension appeared 
highly inexpedient. 

Earl Grosvenor expressed his hope, if 
that was the feeling of the noble and 
learned lord, that he would lend his aid 
towards the introduction of a Bill, not of 
suspension, but of abolition. 

Tne Lord Chancellor declared, that the 
noble earl had utterly mistaken his senti- 
ments on the subject. He thought all in- 
terference with it nugatory and inexpe- 
dient. He wished the noble earl would 
take some other day than Wednesday ; 
as there were already some orders for that 
day, the discusion of which would proba- 
bly occupy considerable time. 

After a short conversation between lord 
Arden and earl Grosvenor, Friday was 
fixed for the motion. 


= 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 4 


Nortuern Licut-Houses Bitu.] The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee, on the Bill for enabling the com- 
missioners of the Northern Light-houses to 
purchase the island and light of May, at 
the entrance of the Firth of Forth, and for 
amending several Acts in regard to the 
Northern Light-houses, 

Mr. Finlay objected to the principle of 
making the expence of the new light on 
the isle of May fall on vessels that had’no 
advantage from it. He thought that it 
should be paid by an increased rate on 
those vessels’ that navigated on the east 
Coast of Scotland. 

Mr. Croker observed, that hitherto the 
Northern lights were managed by one com- 
Mission, and much the greater number of 
lighthouses wereson the west coast of 
Scotland. ‘It would be found difficult, if 
Not impossible; to- proportion exactly what 
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every vessel should pay to each light- 
house separately. The charge had there- 
fore been paid to the common fund which 
supported them all. Those who navigated 
the western coasts of Scotland, had hither- 
to all the advantage, as they paid less 
money, and had more light-houses. Those 
who navigated the eastern coasts, and-‘who 
had paid most money to this fund, were 
entitled to have a good light on the isle of 
May, which should be paid from the same 
fund. They had been paying a long time 
towards the light-houses on the western 
coast; and it was but just that this light, 
which he knew to be necessary, should be 
paid out of the general fund. 

Sir W. Curtis spoke to his knowledge of 
the necessity of a new light on the isle of 
May. 


A long conversation took place, and 


the committee divided, when there was a 
majority of 73 to 30 in favour of the Bill. 


Tue Princess or WaAtEs.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the order 
of the day, for the House to resolve itself 
into a committee. on the documents upon 
the table respecting’ her royal highness 
the Princess of Wales. The question hav- 
ing been put from the’Chair, 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that if in 
the committee it should be deemed expe- 
dient to make an augmentation of the in- 
come of the Princess of Wales, he was 
empowered to give the royal assent to 
such augmentation. 

Mr. Tierney begged leave to’ put one 
question on a point of form, before the 
Speaker left the chair. He doubted whe- 
ther it was regular, without any message 
from the crown, and without any distinct 
proposition, for the House to resolve itself 
into a committee. 
papers upon the table afforded a sufficient 
ground for such a proceeding. 

Lord Castlereagh, not appearing to com- 
prehend the nature of the question, re- 
plied, that if the Princess of Wales did 
not think fit to accept the augmentation 
to be proposed in fhe committee, it would 
be in the power of her Royal Highness to 
refuse it. 

Mr. Tierney repeated his question. He 
thought it would be irregular for the 
House to proceed to the consideration of 
this subject without a message from the 
crown, or some other distinct information 
before it. . ; : 

The Speaker said, that it was a matter 
ary | for the decision of the House, 

) 





He did not think the ~ 
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whether the documents presented upon 
this subject, bore upon the face of them 
sufficient. ground and authority for the 
proceeding now suggested. He was not 
aware that a question of this kind had 
ever before occurred in the history of par- 
liament,. and of course, therefore, the 
House would not expect from him any 
opinion. No grant of the public money 
could be made but by the royal assent ; 
the only case that had any resemblance to 
the present was that of the 44 per cent. 
duties. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that all he could 
learn from the Speaker was, that this was 
@ new case upon which the House was to 
make its own decision. There was cer- 
tainly nothing in the papers that would 
raise any money question: they contain- 
ed no reference to any grant of money: 
all they amounted to was, an agreement 
between the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
to separate in 1800, and another agree- 
ment in 1809, respecting an allowance 
then to be made to the Princess, upon 
condition, that if she incurred debts by 
exceeding her income, they were to be 
defrayed by act of parliament. It could 
not be said that there had been any such 
exceeding since that period ; in short, no- 


thing to authorize this novel mode of pro- } 


ceeding. The usual mode was for a mes- 
sage to be sent down, desiring the House 
to enable the crown to make any addition. 
He saw no reason why the noble lord 
should in this instance have gone out of 
the established practice, which had been 
pursued on every occasion when grants 
had been made to any branches of the 
royal family. _There were but two modes 
in which these matters could be regularly 
discussed, either by moving an Address to 
the crown, or by bringing a message from 
the crown. The precedent that the noble 
lord was now about to set, might be at- 
tended with the most mischievous conse- 
quences, If it were a new case, a new 
remedy must undoubtedly be provided. 
Lord Castlereagh observed, that in all 
cases where grants had been made to the 
junior branches of the royal family, the 
most usual and'most natural way had been 
by message from the throne ; but he did 
not think the House would judge it expe- 
dient to follow this precedent on all occa- 
sions, where an allowance, under circum- 
stances like those of the present case, had 
already been made. In cases where the 
crown was addressed by parliament, the 
occupant of the throne was not supposed 
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to be acquainted with the object. The 
question had been already raised in par. 
liament ; the disposition of the House to 
make an additional allowance was well 
known; it was not, then, unnatural or im. 
proper in the crown, to give its assent that 
the question might be brought under the 
view of the House. 

Mr. Tierney begged the noble lord to 
inform him of what it was in this cage 
that the crown took notice? It was all 
very well for the noble lord: to say that 
there was a general feeling in the House 
in favour of an augmentation,—but what 
was the fact? One single member had 
made a motion upon the subject, which 
was afterwards withdrawn. Did this look 
like a general concurrence in the House? 
The question he wished to be answered 
was, Of what it was that the crown took 
notice? 

Lord Castlereagh added, that the crown 
possessed so much knowledge of the fact, 
as to order the papers to be laid before 
the House. His lordship did not see any 
objection to any member making a motion 
on the subject, the consent of the crown 
having been given, and in the exerciseof 
his discretion he wished to make such a 
proposal to the House. 

Mr. Tierney replied, that no answer had 
been given to his question. The royal 
assent having been given, any member, it 
was true, could make a motion ; but why 
were the papers upon the table referred 
to the committee before that assent was 
known ? There was no information before 
the House relating to any question of mo- 
ney. He requested the opinion of the 
Speaker. . E. 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, that he saw 
no objection to referring the information 
to a committee of the House. What was 
to be done in that committee was another 
question: it might be a question whether 
upon such a basis the House could founda 
measure like that which was now to be 
suggested. 

Mr. Wynn thought that the better way 
would have been for the House to resolve 
itself into a committee on the establish- 
ment of the Princess of Wales. _ His pri: 
cipal object in rising was to ask the noble 
lord on what precedent he founded his 
motion? He had understood him to say, 
on a former occasion, that it was consis 
tent with the practice of parliament, 
though not in the best times. . 

The Speaker then stated his opinion: 


The case was admitted to be entirely 
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novel ; all that was analogous to ordinary 
roceedings was, that certain papers, by 
royal command, ‘had been laid upon the 
table. It was competent, then, for any 
member to move that those papers should 
be taken into consideration; but if the 
object was a grant of money, the recom- 
mendation of the crown was necessary. 
Whether these papers, so referred, would 
afford a sufficient basis, was not a question 
for his decision, but he knew of no irre- 
gularity in referring the papers to a com- 
mittee, or why the crown might not be 
supposed to know the contents of papers 
that it had ordered to be laid upon the 
table. It was impossible to judge in this 
case but by its analogy to the ordinary 
proceeding. 

Mr. Tierney said, he would submit to 
the doctrine: laid down by the Speaker, if 
the papers on the table had any reference 
to a grant of money. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the difficulty 
arose from the premature motion of the 
noble lord, who ought to have waited until 
the House was in a committee, before he 
stated that he was commissioned to give 
the royal assent. The mode of proceed- 


ing that night adopted, was certainly not 
the most respectful to any individual, but 
more particularly to the Princess of Wales. 


When the noble lord on the night of the 
discussion of this subject, announced the 
various documents that had passed, he 
certainly bad mentioned in terms a formal 
deed of separation, but among the papers 
upon the table no, such paper was includ- 
ed. The noble lord had asserted, that it 
was drawn up by the highest legal autho- 
tities of the day, but it turned out to be 
nothing more than a pecuniary arrange- 
ment for the augmentation of the income 
of the Princess of Wales to 17,000l. by 
quarterly payments, and providing that, if 
her Royal Highness should exceed her in- 
come, such excess should be defrayed by 
act of parliament; although, in another 
part of the same instrument, the Prince 
was made liable thereby, disproving the 
assertion, that it was drawn up by the 
most eminent legal authorities. It was 
but justice to state, as he did then assert 
from the best authority—authority which 
he could not doubt—that so far from any 
cause having arisen for the motion of that 
night, the fact was, that the Princess of 
Wales had made such ceconomical ar 
Tangements to meet the difficulties of the 
times, that at the present moment she-was 
hot indebted to the extent of a single shil- 
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ling. The princess had made no call 
upon parliament or upon the Prince for 
assistance, and she had given no authority 
for any application for the increase of her 
income. Before the House went into the 
committee, he deemed it right further to 
state, what bad been the pecuniary situa- 
tion of the Princess of Wales up to the 
present time. The Princess of Wales ar- 
rived in this country in 1795, expecting 
to participate in all the splendour of the 
heir apparent of the British throne; but 
very shortly afterwards, from circum- 
stances which it was not necessary to re« 
capitulate, a separate establishment was 
formed for her Royal Highness, which was 
paid by the Prince of Wales until 1800. 
In that year it was thought fit to make ar- 
rangements, limiting the expenditure of 
the Princess of Wales, ‘When she resided 
in Carlton House, with an establishment 
provided for her, she was allowed 17,0001. 
per annum, exclusive of 5,000/. pin mo- 
ney, allowed by act of parliament ; but 
upon the separation, her whole income 
was reduced to 12,000/. a year: out of 
that limited sum, not being able to pay 
the necessary expences of furniture, plate, 
and linen, for a new and distinct establish= 
ment, considerable debts were incurred ; 
and it was agreed by the minister of the 
day, to recommend to his Majesty the 
payment of those debts; but the provision 
being made near the time of the death of 
Mr. Pitt, the discharge was not completely 
accomplished. Afterwards, the Princess 
of Wales had the benefit of the advice of 
Mr. Perceval, at which time the debts al- 
together amounted to 51,000/. and a frac-. 
tion. The Prince of Wales agreed to take 
upon himself the payment of 49,000/. in- 
cluding the balance remaining unpaid 
under Mr. Pitt’s arrangement. At this 
period also, the income of the Princess of 
Wales was augmented to 17,000/. per 
annum, and the excuse made for the 
smallness of the previous amount was, the 
difficulties in which the Prince of Wales 
was involved, which reduced his own in- 
come to 24,000/. It must be confessed, 
however, that these embarrassments were 
in no respect to be attributed to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and she had, on separation, 
a right to.expect such a provision as be- 
came the rank she held. The hon. mem- 
ber begged to take this opportunity’ of 
obliterating the impression which the no- 
ble lord had made upon the House and 
upon the country, by his solemn assertion, 
that 4 formal deed of separation, drawa 
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up by the first legal authorities, had been 
agreed upon by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and sanctioned by the authority 
of the common parent of the parties and 
of the people. The truth was, that no 
such instrument had ever been signed, nor 
would the Princess of Wales have put her 
hand to any such document. When, 
however, the income of the Regent was 
increased to 60,000/. it was required that 
some addition should be made to that of 
the Princess of Wales, which then was li- 
mited to only 12,0001. per annum. In 
consequence, in 1809, that 12,000. was 
increased to 17,0001, The rapid rise in 
the value of all articles of consumption 
was felt by all, and on this ground appli- 
cations had been made by other branches 
of the royal family for additions to their 
salaries: the Princess of Wales, however, 
had met these difficulties by other means ; 
she had adopted economical arrangements 
by which the interference now proposed 
Was not necessary, and Mr. Whitbread 
believed never would be required, Ske 
had not exceeded her income, and had 
neither suggested, directed, authorised, 
nor sanctioned any application to  parlia- 
ment for. pecuniary assistance. Thus 
much he had thought it necessary to state 
before the House went into the committee. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he should 
postpone some remarks upon what had 
fallen from the hon. member until after 
the Speaker had left the chair. 

Mr. Rose supported the motion for the 
House going into the committee. 

The Speaker observed, upon a confusion 
of terms employed in this discussion. 
The consent and recommendation of the 
crown were totally distinct ; the proper 
phrase in this case was certainly the 
latter. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he. was au- 
thorized to employ the word ‘ recommen- 
dation’ in its largest sense. 

The Speaker then left his seat, and the 
House went into the committee. 

Lord Castlereagh rose, and spoke as fol- 
lows :—It is my wish, before I proceed 
further into the subject, to correct some 
misapprehensions as to the nature and 
extent of the income of the Princess of 


Wales, which have gone abroad at various 
_ periods, but which do not vary the result. 
The hon. member has repeated the state- 
ment made by an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Methuen) on a former night, that previous 
to the year 1800, the income of the Prin- 
cess of Wales was 17,0001, besides 5,000/. 
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for her privy purse, paid out of the Ex. 
chequer. If I am correctly informed, 
drawing my intelligence through the most 
authentic channels, the Princess of Wales, 
previous tothe year 1800, had no fixed 
annual income, and that after that year 
12,0001. were allowed. While her Royal 
Highness continued to reside at Carlton 
House,.her fixed income was.only 5,000), 
allowed by act of parliament, her other 
expences being paid out of the general 
fund for domestic charges, as the bills of 
the Prince of Wales. It is entirely a mis. 
take to suppose, that upon any occasion 
I spoke of a formal deed of separation; 
that which amounted to the same thin 
was signed in 1800, which first enablicaah 
a fixed income for the Princess of Wales, 
It-is not the fact that the Princess of 
Wales was allowed 22,000/. before shé 
quitted Carlton House; but it is true, that 
on leaving it 12,000/, a year was granted, 
not as any deduction, but as a new at- 
rangement, and a fixed income. I must 
repeat, what I said upon a former night, 
that, considering the existing circumstances 


of his Royal Highness, this allowance was . 


as liberal or more liberal than any indivi 
dual so situated would have given; it exe 
ceeded one quarter of his whole income, 
I will not enter now into any arguments 
respecting extravagancies on either side, 
but on the part of the Prince of Wales,I 
do maintain, that he acted in this engages 
ment with the same liberality that has 
ever marked his conduct towards the Prin- 
cess of Wales. He took wpon himself, in 
1809, the payment of 49,0001. the debt of 
his wife, who lived in a state of separation, 
and rather than allow her creditors to 
suffer, he put himself to great personal in 
convenience. With respect to the amount 
of the debts of the Princess of Wales, the 
hon. member and the House will see that 
if the sum of 49,0001. paid in 1809, be di- 
vided into an annual income between that 
date and the separation in 1800, it:will 


appear that the actual income of the Prin- . 


cess of Wales was more than 22,0001. per 
annum. This was. exclusive of the sums 
paid out of the droits of Admiralty, amount- 
ing to $2,000/, and 6,000/. The actual 
reduction, however, of the Prince of 
Wales’s income, from 1800 to 1809, was 
22,000/. per annum. It now came to the 
question, what addition it was fit to make 
to the revenue of the Princess of Wales, 
and what sum it was expedient for parlia- 
ment to grant? 

At the time the arrangement was made 
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jn 1809, it was intended to be final and 
binding upon the parties who treated, as 
in a state of absolute and complete separa- 
tion. However conclusive it might be 
upon them, it does not, however, preclude 

arliament from interfering to enable the 
Princess of Wales to maintain an esta- 
blishment more suited to her station in the 
country.—The measure, which under all 
the circumstances I think most desirable, 
is to raise the income of the Princess of 
Wales to that point, to which it would be 
raised in the event of the demise of the 
Prince Regent ; for, without entering into 


legal details as to the nature of the sepa- 


ration, it is universally known to be as 
complete in fact as any separation which 
can take place between two persons. 
As, therefore, the Princess of Wales can- 
not be in the enjoyment of those advan- 
tages which, if both these illustrous per- 
sons lived together, she would receive, 
and as it isnot within the province of par- 
liament to investigate the causes of these 
differences, nor consistent with the interest 
or dignity of the royal family that any 
question respecting their differences should 
be entertained in this House—it seems 
consistent with justice, that her Royal 
Highness should be placed in the same 
situation pending this separation, in which 
she would stand in the event of another 
calamity. By the proposition which I 
shall submit_to the committee, the income 
of her Royal Highness will thus be raised 
toanet amount of 50,000/. per annum. 
The manner in which I wish to propose 
this income to be payable, is, that the 
whole charge of it should rest on the con- 
solidated fund, instead of being in part 
issued from the income of the Prince Re- 
gent, and in part from the Exchequer, as 
is the case at present; and that the public 
shall be indemnified to the amount of the 
sum which is at present paid to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, out of the income of the 
Prince Regent. 

As to the nature of the arrangement for- 
merly made between the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess, the object was, that his 
Royal Highness should not be, subse- 
quently to the signing of that paper, liable 
tothe debts contracted by the Princess. 
It is true that it was ouly on the generosity 
of his Royal Highness that the creditors of 
the Princess had any claim; \as they had 
not complied with the rules of the law 
enacted for the regulation of the Prince of 

ales’s income, in which it was expressed 
that unless all debts were given in within 
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three months after they had been con- 
tracted, they should not be re-claimable. 
Thus it was to the generosity of his Royal 
Highness, that the creditors of the Prin- 
cess of Wales were indebted for the pay- 
ment which has been alluded to, and not 
to any want on the part of his Royal 
Highness of legal protection. But his 
Royal highness was not secure against 
being liable to the future debts of the 
Princess, as he might at any time have 
been obliged to pay any debt contracted 
by the Princess, if her creditors had taken 
the trouble to give in their claims to the 
Prince within the stated time. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether it would not 
have been a sufficient bar to the recovery 
from the Prince of all debts contracted 
by the Princess of Wales, that the two 
illustrious persons were notoriously in a 
state of separation, and that her Royal 
Highness had a separate allowance as- 
signed for her sustenance. If in such a 
case, independently of all deeds of sepa- 
ration, the creditors of the wife could not 
recover a fortiort with a deed of separa- 
tion, they could not have any claim. But 
it was the peculiar situation of the Prince 
of Wales at that time, that, for the purpose 
of justice to his actual creditors, the par- 
liament had taken away from him the 
ability of incurring debts, and from enter- 
ing into any deed which might affect his 
income. ‘It was thus that his Royal High- 
ness required the protection of the law 
more than any other subject, and it was 
to this purpose that the paper which has 
been presented to the House was drawn 
up, and his Majesty’s signature affixed, 
not only as a proof of the separation of 
the illustrious parties, and the separate 
maintenance, but that there was not only 
the separation de facto, but such an im- 
probability, or rather impossibility, that a 
termination of this separation should take 
place, that his Majesty was induced to 
lend his sanction to the deed of arrange- 
ment. From motives ef delicacy, his 
Royal Highness had at the same time un- 
dertaken to pay the debts previously con- 
tracted by the Princess, with the assu- 
rance on the part of his Majesty, conveyed 
in the paper which has been mentioned, 
that in fature cases, if any such occurred, 
he should be allowed to seek protection 
from parliament. 

As to the natare of the regulations of 
the measure, it will be unnecessary for me 


‘to detail them minutely, until the Bill it- 


self shall be submitted to the considera- 
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tion of parliament. It will not be advisa- 
ble to place her Royal Highness under the 
same disability in which the parliament 
has thought fit to place the Princess of 
Wales, because in fact no debt has been 
lately incurred by her Royal Highness to 
call for the interference of parliament. 
Another object of the measure I shall pro- 
pose is, to protect the Prince Regent from 
the payment of any debts which may in 
future be contracted by the Princess of 
Wales, as her Royal Highness will now 
have a distinct separate income charged 
on the consolidated fund. I wish to pro- 
se that.the net annual sum of 50,000l, 
be granted to the Princess of Wales, and 
that the 5,000/. per ann. and the 17,000/, 
per annum, which she at present enjoys, 
be withheld from the Prince Regent’s in- 
come. His lordship having stated that 
this was the general outline of the mea- 
sure he should propose, concluded by 
moving this Resolution—* That it is the 
opinion of the Committee, that his Ma- 
jesty be enabled to grant the annual sum 
of 50,000/. out of the consolidated fund of 
Great Britain, for the maintenance of her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales.” 
Mr. Whitbread rose to set the Committee 
right as to the past income of the Princess 
of Wales, and observed, that she was not 
guilty of the embarrassment created by 
the act of parliament to which she was 
nota party. He could not illustrate the 
matter better than by a statement of the 
‘ various arrangements which had been 
made for the payment of the Prince of 
Wales’s debts. Before the Princess of 
Wales came to this country, she expected 
to find the Prince of Wales in the full en- 
joyment of the splendour due to his station, 
as the second final arragement for the pay- 
ment of his debts had been made previous 
to her arrival. Shortly after her arrival 
in this country, it was found impossible 
that his Royal. Highness could continue 
his establishments in the dignity in which 
parliament had expected them to have 
been maintained. In the consequent re- 
duction of the establishments, the Princess 
of Wales necessarily shared, which, after 
two final arrangements, she could not have 
expected. Seventeen thousand pounds 
were, however, at that time set. aside for 
her, whether paid into her bands or not, 
besides the 5,000/. which was legally due 
to her as pin-money, and which was vested 
in the hands of lord Cholmondeley and 
lord Thurlow. .In 1797 the separation 
was determined on, and here he should 
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ask, why the term separation was so much 
dwelt on by the noble lord? Did he mean 
to found any legal measure on such q 
term, orto prevent her Royal Highness from 
the enjoyment of any of her just rights? 
Her Royal Highness was no party to a use 
of this word, nor did he agree that the 
paper which had been laid on the table, 
amounted to a deed of separation. The 
Chancellor himself had expressed the 
gravest doubts, whether any instrument of 
separation could have a legal effect, 
When the Princess of Wales had been 
limited to 12,000/. a year, it was said that 
it was a great act of, generosity to increase 
her allowance. But it was just to ree 
member, that when the Princess left 
Carlton-house, she had to provide her far- 
niture, plate, and house-rent—for the 
only articles which were given to her 
from Carliton-house, were some knives and 
forks. It would not, therefore, seem any 
great act of generosity that this allowance — 
was increased. It would be seen how mo- 
derate this allowance of 12,0001. a year, to 
which the necessity of the Prince of 
Wales had reduced her Royal Highness, 
was, when it was remembered that by an 
application made on his behalf on the 5th 
of December, 1797, by lord Cholmondeley, 
her Royal Highness was offered, in the 
event of a separation, a house in town with 
20,0001. a year, besides the 5,000/. settled 
on her. In 1800, however, when the se- 

paration took place, 12,000/. was the exe 
tent of the allowance to her Royal High- 
ness; and yet surprize was expressed that 
a debt should have been contracted, and 
paid out of the income of the Prince of 
Wales, to the amount of the 6,000/. paid 
for the relinquishment of a house in 
Greenwich park, All that was necessary 
on this part of the question, was to relieve 
her Royal Highness from the imputation 
of extravagance, and from the idea of her 
having entertained any wish or desire of 
the means of gratifying that propensity, 
or that such was the intention’ of the ap- 
plications. which had been made to the 
House. She had been satisfied with the 
allowance which she had possessed, nor 
had she any disposition to have it in+ 
creased until she had known the sense of 
the House on the subject. No such ine 
tention was entertained by any one who 
had applied to parliament on the subject 
of her Royal Highness, and he could dis- 
tinctly state, that the Princess had nevet 
authorized any one, directly or indirectly, 
to make any proposition on the subject © 
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increasing her income since the arrange- 
ment of 1809. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that though 
an arrangement, which was considered 
final, had been made respecting the 
Prince of Wales’s debts, yet as they had 
been contracted, it was necessary «for 
them in some manner to be paid. He had 
not mentioned the sum of 6,000/. for the 
house at Greenwich, as having been paid 
out of the Prince of Wales’s income: it 
had, in fact, been paid out of the droits of 
Admiralty. . But 6,0001. was paid out 
of the Prince of Wales’s income, being 
the balance left unpaid on those debts in- 
tended to have been paid out of the droits 
of the Admiralty, but which were only 
paid from that fund to the amount of 
32,0001. If the amount of the debts of the 
Princess paid by the Prince, had been 
added to her income, it would have 
amounted to 22,000/. per annum, with 
a remainder of 6,000/. The Princess 
also had never been at the entire ex- 
pence of her places of residence, for 
places of residence, with considerable out- 
fit, had been assigned to her by his Ma- 
jesty ; though he did not ‘intend to found 
any argument on the statement he had 
made, yet he thought it just that the Prince 
Regent should have full credit for the exer- 
tions which he had made for the Princess. 
He repeated, that never any husband sur- 
rendered up so much for a wife as his 
Royal Highness had done; and that, 
whatever was the cause or result of the 
separation, it had never beer his intention 
to visit the Princess with any pecuniary 
inconvenience. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, in explanation, 
that between 26 and 27,000/.. had been 
paid for the Princess out of the droits of 
the Admiralty, and not 32,000/. which 
was the amount of all the debts intended 
to have been so paid. 

Mr. Tierney did not wish to trespass on 
the time of the Committee, but he must 
say, that he understood the separation be- 
tween the Prince Regent and the Princess 
of Wales, simply as a separation arising 
from incompatibility of temper, or some 
such reason, and no farther. He lamented 
that the difference had run to such an ex- 
tent, but he should decline all.comments 
upon it. He. offered to the noble lord his 
thanks for his achievement. All he had 
ee | done was less than this, by which 
he had advised his Royal Highness to. re- 
Commend a .suitable provision for the 
Princess of Wales, By this proposition, 
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the rank and dignity of the Princess of 
Wales were recognised by parliament ; 
and that step happily having been taken, 
he hoped that, on the approaching day of 
public thanksgiving, there could be little 
doubt, that her Royal Highness would find 
her place in the procession, though not 
particularly near to the Prince Regent, and 
her place in the cathedral: than which 
nothing could be more pleasing to the 
Houseand to the country. One word as 
tothe mode of payment. When he said 
that the Princess, if apart, was entitled to 
50,0001, a year, he added, that if he had 
the honour of being her adviser, he should 
recommend her not to burthen the country: 
with solargea sum. He should think, per- 


‘haps, that 28,000/, would be what she might 


be disposed to receive. But supposing the 
50,0001. granted and accepted, he did not 
understand the arratigement respecting the 
consolidated fund, on which it was pro~ 
posed to charge it in one sum, as it was 
said, for greater convenience ; and in lieu: 
of the 17,000/. and the 5,000/. a year. 
But what, then, became of the remaining 
sums from the fund? The Prince of 
Wales had 60,000/. a year from it for 
his father’s and his own life. The Prince 
could. not be in want of that sum, except 
in the case of the King’s recovery. He 
now received 60,000/. per annum, voted 
to him only as Prince of Wales; but he 
was otherwise provided for by the Civil: 
List, &c. He wished to know why this 
might not be taken away altogether, and 
the public be relieved of the burthen? 
Why not transfer fifty of the 60,0001, to 
the Princess? The noble lord thought the 
Prince, under present arrangements, could 
have no debts; yet it-wassaid he retained 
asum to pay debts. It would appear that 
the Prince of Wales made the charge, and 
that the Princess was to take all the odium 
of it. But the Prince had encumbrances. 
He should never argue on that topic. All 
he would say was, if it were so, and there 
was no fund, to pay all off at once, and 
above board, as had been done for his: 
royal father, and let his Royal Highness 
live like the sovereign of this great empire.: 
In justice to the Princess of Wales, he 
must say, if she accepted the 50,000/. a 
year, that it was not her charge: on the 
country ; but that it was necessary, from 
another sum being devoted to purposes 
unknown to parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh disclaimed any credit 
to himself for the proposition which he had 
made, More credit was due to thé hon. 
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gentleman whom he did not see in his 
place (Mr. Methuen); for if the advocates 
of the princess had before fairly said that 
an increase of her allowance was the object, 
there would have been no difficulty on the 
subject. In answer to what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman, he should 
say, that the last occasion of which he 
should endeavour to bring together parties 
who felt mutual repugnance, would be on 
an occasion where devotion might be in- 
terrupted by feelings of the nature alluded 
to. As tothe income formerly granted to 
the Prince of Wales, it had been applied 
since the time of the regulation which first 
took place after the Regency, to the liqui- 
dation of the debts of the Prince Regent. 
Since that time the liquidation had pro- 
ceeded; not one new debt had been 
charged on that fund, and it was the inten- 
tion of the Prince Regent that no new 
debts should be charged on it, and when 
the present debts were liquidated, it would 
revert to the country. 

Mr. Tierney said, he was satisfied, now 
he understood that the. fund in question 
existed only till the Prince’s debts were 
paid, although he did not know when that 
would be, or what the debts were. As to 
the appearance of the Princess on the 
Thanksgiving-day, he did not ask the 
noble lord to work impossibilities, but it 
was reasonable that when the House of 
Commons had voted to the Princess of 
Wales so large a sum as 50,000/. a year, 
that she should be present at a solemnity 
at which the Royal Family, Peeresses, 
Lords and Commoners were to be present. 
He did not expect any reconciliation, but 
it would be pleasing to the public to see 
the two royal personages together, and he 
earnestly hoped, that the rank of the 
Princess would be respected on that occa- 
sion, because, otherwise, so large a vote’ 
would savour of a bribe or a compromise. 
He was persuaded that the noble lord could 
mean no such insult, and that the Regent 
was incapable of it. The proclamation 
commanded that all persons should go to 
church on Thursday, and that suchas did 
not, would fall under his Royal Highness’s 
severe displeasure. What, then, was the 
Princess to do? Was she to be shut out 
from the cathedral church? He hoped not; 
but that if notin the same pew with the 
Prince, some place would be found for her 
Royal Highness. 

Mr. Whitbread. 1 again disclaim what 
has been imputed by the noble lord. That’ 
money has been my motive in bringing 
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forward these discussions, I again peremp. 
torily deny.—l had it in contemplation to 
obtain for the Princess of Wales justice 
I had it in contemplation to obtain merey—a 
I had it in contemplation to obtain the 
protection of this House, and the protec. 
tion has been obtained. The member for 
Wiltshire (Mr. Methuen), who first men. 
tioned the proposition of a vote on a former 
night, disclaimed all authority from the 
Princess of Wales. When first she heard 
of the proposition, she said, “1 shall not 
be allowed to starve in this country—I 
shall not be obliged to beg my bread—and 
I will not compromise my rights for any 
thing ‘which can be offered to me,” 
Whatever she accepts, it must be in the 
contemplation that she gives up nothing of 
rank, of dignity, and character, which, by 
the grant of this separate and ample—too 
ample a!lowance, it is evident she holds in 
the eyes of all the nation. It is matter of 
consideration, whether her Royat Highness 
shall be admitted within that Cathedral, 
where all of high rank are to be admitted, 
If an application made on her behalf were 
refused, how would the nation brook this 
indignity ? If there be found one to advise 


a denial, and if it be intended not only to . 


exclude her Royal Highness from the 
drawing-room, from matters of ceremony, 
but from saying her prayers with the na- 
tion—what a mere mockery will the pro- 
clamation of the Prince Regent and out 
Resolutions be, if, when we pray for for- 
giveness of our trespasses as we forgive 
others, there is one person in the kingdom 
shut out—not from forgiveness only—but 
from justice. As to the provision which is 
to be made by this vote, it is large—much 
larger than any of the-friends of her Royal 
Highness could have contemplated, if 
any such idea had entered their minds: 
It is for her Royal Highness to consider, 
whether she thinks proper to accept the 
whole of it. I have no doubt that she will 
act with dignity and propriety; and if 
she calls in advisers on the subject, I hope 
she will call in such as will support ber in 
her own honourable ideas. 3 
Mr. Canning felt great satisfaction in 
voting for the proposition, the rather be- 
cause he trusted it would be final. By the 
act of that night, they were following uP 
the manifestation of their sentiments 4 
formerly expressed, ina manner that coul 
not be mistaken. He should have ab- 
stained from speaking, but for some ob- 
servations from the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, which leant rather in favour of het 
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Royal Highnesé’s declining the grant. He 


had seen but one course in this business, 
and that was to abstain from particular 
points, whereon they could come to no 
decision. Ifher Royal Highness was ad- 
vised to object to the grant, it would seem 
asif she looked to some future dissensions; 
he hoped, therefore, on all accounts, that 
the grant, such as the wisdom of the 
House voted it, would be accepted by the 
Princess in all its extent. It was for her 
interest and her honour to avoid any other 
construction, than that she rested im- 
plicitly on what had passed. 

Mr. Ponsonby supported the motion ; 
but refrained from giving any opinion of 
the cause of it. 

The Resolution was agreed to unani- 
mously. ¥ 


Lonpon Prisons Brit.] Mr. Holford 
moved the second reading of the Bill. 
An hon. alderman, he said, had, on a 
former evening, represented this Bill as a 
subversion of the whole constitution of the 
city ot London. He could not conceive how 
the constitution would be subverted by 
calling in other members of its corpora- 
tion to assist in superintending those gaols. 
Notwithstanding all that had been said 
about the rules of the gaols where crimi- 
nals were confined, he found no other rules 
but what were drawn up by the gaolors. 
As to the regulations, the state of most of 
those prisons, and the Borough compter in 
particular, called most strongly for re- 
dress: He did not mean to cast censure 
on the aldermen, but he supposed that, 
from their many other avocations, they 
had not time to visit, with sufficient atten- 
tion, those prisons, 

Sir W. Curtis contended, that the pre- 
sent Bill was not justified by any thing 
which appeared on the face of.the Re- 
port, Ina short time the magistrates of 
Tondon would have it in their power to 
liberate 3 or 400 prisoners from Newgate, 
and then to provide for the better accom- 
modation of prisoners in their other gaols, 
If the present Bill passed, the aldermen 
must feel degraded: and disgraced. They 
must feel that a higher authority had been 
placed over them. To such a degrada- 
tion they had no right to submit. If they 
had done amiss, or had forfeited the confi- 
dence of the House and of the public, let 
them be brought before a competent tri- 
bunal, and there exposed: but let them 
Not be stigmatized without proof or cause 
of any kind. He concluded by moving, 
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as an amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months, 

Sir James Shaw, in seconding this mo- 
tion, entered into an enumeration of the 
comforts and improvements in the situa= 
tion of the prisoners, lately introduced by 
the magistrates of London, by which he 
contended, they were in point of diet, 
rendered infinitely more comfortable than 
the generality of the poor inhabitants of 
Yorkshire, of Ireland, or of Scotland. 
The prisoners were visited daily by the 
sheriffs; weekly, by the alderman sitting 
in rotation at Guildhall ; and eight times 
a year by three aldermen, one of whom 
had passed, and two of whom had not 
passed the chair. He asked, could any 
thing be more complete than this? If the 
hon. gentleman, however, wished to point 
out any thing amiss in the direction, let it 
be shewn, and the only desire of the ma- 
gistrates was that it should be remedied. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor declared, he had 
never in his life seen a worse-managed 
gaol than that of Newgate. When he, on 
a late melancholy occasion, attended to 
that prison an unfortunate being, who had — 
deprived the House of the services of one 
of the best of men, there literally could 
not be found a room in which to place 
him. Let the House compare the state of 
Newgate with the state of the gaol of 
Gloucester, or of that of York. Ifthe ma- 
gistracy of London spent on the prisons 
of the metropolis only a fiftieth part of the 
money they expended in magnificent en 
tertainments, the unhappy prisoners would 
soon be ina very different plight. That 
something ought to be done was evident. 

Mr. Bathurst allowed that something 
ought tobe done. But the question be- 
fore the House was, whether the particular 
Bill that was proposed was the best mea- 
sure that could be adopted. In his opi- 
nion, a great part of the existing evil 
arose from the crowded state of Newgate, 
and would be remedied when the prisons 
now in progress should be completed: 
He could see’ no good that would be 
gained by taking the management of the 
prison out ofthe present hands. It would 
be a great reflection on the magistracy of 
London thus to supersede them in’ the 
exercise of their functions. He admitted 
that many county gaols ‘were in much 
better condition, but this was solely at- 
tributable to the subdivision of the pri- 
soners which took place in them, a prac- 
tice which in the existing state of Newgate 
could not be resorted to, 
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Mr. Bennet contended, that want-of room 
was not the only evil experienced in 
Newgate. To this were to be added 
want of food, and want of clothing. The 
evidence before the committee fully esta- 
blished the fact, that the prisoners la- 
boured under these privations. 

Mr. W. Smith, while he professed him- 
self unable to see why the aldermen and 
the common councilmen should be consi- 
dered as antagonists under the Bill, and 
while he contended, that, on the contrary, 
they would soon act in perfect concert, 
admitted that it would be adviseable for 
. the hon. gentleman to withdraw his Bill 
for a year, in order that it might be better 
digested, that the individuals to be selected 
for the management should be better 
considered, and that the effect of the 
gaols now building should be fully ascer- 
‘tained, He hoped also, that as the atten- 
tion of the magistracy had been so point- 
edly called to the subject, many impor- 
tant reforms would be adopted. If, how- 


ever, contrary to his expectation, the 
evil should still exist next year, neither the 
antiquity of the present constitution of the 
city, nor any- other consideration, should 
induce him to withhold his assent from 
some legislative measure of correction. 


Sir Thomas Acland said, it was evident 
from what had been already stated, that 
many most glaring defects did not origi- 
nate in the want of room, but in the want 
of attention in the magistrates. In the 
Borough compter, that wretched prison, so 
late as Saturday last, a man was obliged to 
lie the night through on boards for want 
of blankets. It had been objected by a 
right hon. gentleman, that there were no 
regulations in this Bili for the administra- 
tion of the prison; but the Bill empow- 
ered a committee to make such regula- 
tions as should be deemed necessary. 
The many improvements of late made in 
county gaols had not been made by Acts 
of parliament, but by country gentle- 
men meeting together, and putting their 
shoulders fairly to the work. With fe- 
spect to the Borough compter, on the 18th 
of September, application had been made 
to the court of aldermen on behalf of the 
prisoners, as there were only 12 rugs for 
22 persons. The number of persons was 
afterwards 35 ; and yet, during the whole 
of the last dong and severe winter, not the 
smallest attention was paid to this appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Holford, in reply, said he saw no 
reasom why the common council should 
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not be associated with the aldermen jn 
this, as well as other matters, such as the 
building of prisoris, &c. 

The House then divided, for the second 
reading, 23: against it, 18—Majority, 5, 
The Bill was read a second time accord. 
ingly. 


Irish SupeRinreNDiING Macistrates 
Bitt.] On the motion of Mr. Peel, the 
House resolved itself into a committee 
upon the Bill for preserving the peace in 
Ireland; and the right hon. gentleman 
moved a clause, stating the allowances 
which he proposed to be granted to the 
superintendant magistrate, special consta. 
bles, and clerks to be appointed to act 
under the Bill. 

Sir F. Flood spoke against the provi- 
sions of the Bill, while he bore testimony 
to the zeal and activity of the author of it, 
and that of the government with which he 
was connected. His right hon. friend 
and the Irish government were, in his 
judgment, entitled to the highest praise for 
their endeavours to preserve the peace of 
Ireland, and especially in suppressing that 
obnoxious institution the Catholic Board, 
But while he acknowledged this merit, he 
deprecated any attempt to cast an imputa- 
tion upon the general tranquillity and loy- 
alty of the Irish nation, to which he was 
sorry to understand that Great Britain was 
not generally partial. That four-fifths of 
Ireland was as loyal and tranquil as any 
part of England, he was fully prepared to 
assert, and thereforehe disapproved of any 
intimation to the contrary, which this Bill 
appeared to convey. The hon. baronet 
animadverted upon the several ciauses of 
the Bill, especially the provisions autho- 
rising the lord lieutenant, of his own will 
(without any representation from the ma- 
gistrates) to declare any district in a dis 
turbed state, to subject that district toa 
superintendant magistrate, with a salary 
of 700/. a year; such other officers to be 
paid at the expence of the county in which 
such district might he- placed. Of these — 
provisions the hon. baronet expressed his 
decided disapprobation. 

Sir H. Parnell suggested the propriety 
of provisions authorizing magistrates in 
Ireland to appoint petty constables as they 
were appointed in this country, and also 
for the constitution of proper places for 
holding quarter sessions in the several 
counties. 

Mr. Bankes submitted to the considers 
tion of government, whether it might not 
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be necessary to adopt a stronger measure 
than this Bill imported, for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Ireland. If there 
should be occasion for such a measure, he 
trusted that it would be brought forward 
in due time before the conelusion of the 
session. 

Mr. Peel said, that it might be necessary 
to submit some such proposition to the 
committee, as his hon. friend had alluded to, 
but he was unwilling to mix any tempo- 
rary measure with the consideration of the 
present Bill, which was brought forward 
with a view to the permanent preservation 
of the peace in Ireland, adding that Ire- 
land was certainly not in such a state as 
could be wished: The present measure, 
however, had no reference to such a con- 
sideration. 

The clauses were agreed to; the House 
resumed, and the Report was ordered to 
be brought up to-morrow. 


Orpnance Estrmates.] The House 
having resolved itself inte a Committee of 
Supply, for taking into consideration the 
Ordnance Estimates, 

Mr. R. Ward stated, that considerable 
redactions would probably he expected 
in the estimates which he had to bring 


forward. In fact, a reduction would be 
found in the present year of 1,500;000l. 
This sum amounted to one quarter of the 
whole expence. It would be recollected 
that half of the year had passed in war, and 
there had not been an opportunity to re- 
duce the different expences immediately. 
It was the beginning of April before it was 
known that Paris had been entered by the 
allies; soon after Buonaparté abdicated, 
and on the 19th of that month, orders were 
issued by the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance to reduce the establishments in 
every possible way. ‘The military de- 
partment had been reduced one-fourth ; 
the number of horse one third ; and in the 
course of the year they would be reduced 
another third—that was from 7,000 to a 
third of that number. He would not 
pledge himself to an exact estimate of the 
future reduction of expence, but he would 
offer a rough calculation of the probable 
reduction under the peace establishment. 
This he conceived would be one half, ex- 
clusive of the total reduction of all the 
foreign corps.. In the engineer corps all 
the officers would be retained. This arose 
~ from the peculiar nature of that service, 
which required a long and _ laborious 
eourse of education, and which, if once 
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suffered to fall into neglect, could not 
easily be replaced. It was not possible to 
speak in too high terms of the skill, the 
industry, and gallantry of the officers in 
this corps. He would next advert to 
what might be considered as an infant 
service, which had, however, arrived at a 
state of manhood; he meant the rocket 
corps. For this service, and for the won- 
ders it had achieved in raising the’ military 
character of the country, we were indebted 
to an hon, friend of his, whom, as he did not 
see in his place, he would name, colonel 
Congreve. The hon. member then read 
several extracts from officers in the army, 
to shew the importance of the services 
which this corps had performed in Spain, 
and particularly at the passage of the 
Adour, where 40 men armed with rocgets. 
had put to flight 3,000 of the enemys 
The whole of the officers in this corps 
would be retained, but there would he a 
reduction in the number of men. In the 
works at Woolwich there had been a con= 
siderable reduction, and there would have 
been a greater, but from the necessity of 
giving the usual orders, and buying up 
materials as early in the year as possible. 
The whole amount was 64,000/. every 
shilling of which he thought himself pre- 
pared to justify. One article under this 
head, which it was proper to account for, 
was 6;000/. for barracks. The fact was, 
that these were intended for a new corps 
of Sappers and Miners, for whom the 
barracks at Woolwich were not found suf- 
ficient. For the royal powder mills there 
was asum of 12,000/. which arose chiefly 
from the improvements which had been 
adopted in the different mills to prevent 
explosions. There had been also great im- 
provements, and consequently some ex- 
pence in the machinery at Woolwich, 


Of the magnitude and importance of these 


works, we might judge from the quantity 
of arms and ammunition which had been 
sent abroad from the Laboratary at Wool- 
wich, since the year 1808, among which 
were 834 piecesof cannon, 30,000 muskets, 
77,000 barrels of gunpowder, and in the 
last year alone 320 cannon, 20,000 barrels 
of gunpowder, 48 millions of musket 
cartridges, 6 millions of flints, &c. Among 
the improvements in the machinery were 
two saws, which had cost from 16 to 20° 
thousand pounds, and which had already 
created a saving of near 8,000/ After 
various statements and details, the hon. 
gentleman concluded with observing, that 
he should not have detained: the House se 
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long; but that he was urged by a sense of 
duty to give every information and expla- 
nation in his power. 

The Chairman then proposed the vote 
of 1,746,000/. on account, for discharging 
the Ordnance Estimates, 

Mr. W. Smith and Mr. Bankes testified 
their approbation of the general view that 
had been exhibited by the hon. gentle 
man, though the last-named gentleman 
thought the peace establishment was 
larger than either the reason of the thing, 
or the state of the country, could allow. 

Mr. Wynn deprecated the idea of keep- 
ing up a very large military establish- 
ment in this country in time of peace, 

Mr. Calcraft, without giving any deci- 
sive opinion on the subject, thought it not 
unlikely that a force of from 99 to 100,000 
men, including all arms, would be found 
necessary even in time of peace. 

Mr. W. Smith, though he was satisfied 
that the hon. gentleman himself expected 
to be able to be much better than his 
word in the way of reduction, yet did not 
think it desirable that the idea of the ex- 
pediency of keeping up a large force in 
the time of peace should be encouraged, 
as these were prophecies very apt to 
produce their own accomplishment. 

Mr. Bankes also deprecated the keeping 
up a very large force in time of peace. 

Mr. Wynn again said, that it would not 
be consistent with the interest, -hardly 
with the safety, of the country, to keep up 
such a force as 100,000 men. 

gs resolutions were then put, and car- 
rie ° 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 5. 


VoTE oF THanks TO THE ARMY AND 
Navy. | Earl Bathurst rose, in pursuance 
of his notice, to move the Thanks of the 
House to the army, navy, militia, local 
militia and volunteers of the united em- 


pire. The noble earl stated, that at the 
close of the last war, in 1802, a similar 
motion was unanimously agreed to. He 
had no reason to believe that there would 
be any disinclination to repeat that vote 
on the present occasion. Nothing had 
since occurred to lead to any opinion, that 
the House were not disposed as much as 
ever to mark with their warmest approba- 
tion the conduct of our brave fleets and 
armies. The battle of Trafalgar, not less 
remarkable for the splendour of its success, 
than for the misfortune of the loss which 
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accompanied it, had so destroyed the 
naval power of the enemy, that they neyer 
afterwards had. been able to oppose them. 
selves in any force against us. It wag 
followed also by this most solid advantage, 
that, relieving us from the necessity of 
great naval effort, it enabled us to make 
those unexampled military exertions which 
had mainly contribuied to bring the con. 
test in which we were engaged to its late 
happy conclusion. On the glorious achieves 
ments of our army, it could not be neces. 
sary to dwell, in order to induce their lord. 
ships to mark: those achievements with 
their admiration, ‘There never was a pe- 
riod in the history of any country,in which 
greater military valour and enterprise had 
been exhibited. And while on this subs 
ject, he could not refrain from observing, 
that the state of that army did immortal 
credit to the illustrious personage who was 
at its head. Without wishing to dispa- 
rage any one, he must say, that the army 
was brought to:such a low ebb at the time 
that the noble lord, who preceded his 
Royal Highness, held the chief command, 
that it required the utmost exertions of 
his Royal Highness’s zeal, ability, and 
perseverance to introduce such measures 
as were calculated to rescue it from that 
state of destitution. Those exertions his 
Royal Highness had however made, and 
the result of a most upright and conscien- 
tious discharge of his duty had justified 
the sanguine expectations that had been 
formed of it. Of the services of the mi- 
litia, the officers of whom had for so many 
years sacrificed the comforts of domestic 
life to the general good, no praise could 
be too great. Nor was it possible to speak 
in terms of too high approbation of the 
signal services rendered by the various 
corps of volunteers, all of whom emulated 
each other in their laudable and patriotic 
self-devotion. The noble earl concluded 
by moving, That the House did highly 
approve and acknowledge the gallantry, 
zeal, and ability, manifested by the officers 
and men of the army, &c. 

Earl Stanhope rose, not to disturb the 
unanimity of the vote, but to ask the noble 
lord at the head of the admiralty, how it 
was intended to employ our brave tars 
when they should be discharged ? Some- 
thing peculiarly right might be done with 
respect to them, and in relation to our — 
fisheries. The fish on our coast might be 
made a source of such riches as no country 
ever possessed, So productive was this 
article of food, that in the instance of cod» 
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fish, one individual was capable of pro- 
ducing one million. The greatest benefits 
would, in his opinion, result from the em- 
ployment of the sailors in these fisheries; 
and he had no doubt, that by their exer- 
tions the poor would be able to get that 
for a penny, for which they now paid a 
shilling. 

Lord Melpille, with all deference to the 
noble earl, could not see the propriety of 
discussing such a subject as that which he 
had introduced on the present question. 

The motion was then agreed to, nem. dis, 
as were also similar oe with respect 
tothe navy, the militia, and the volunteers. 


Corn Laws.] Earl Stanhope congra- 
tulated the country, that the differences of 
opinion which existed on the subject of 
corn seemed to be diminishing, He was 
desirous to take the same course on this 
question that he bad done with the bullion, 
namely, to move a resolution, witha view 
to its being printed, and subsequently con- 
sidered. The Resolution which he now 
intended to move, might be considered 
after the report from the corn committee, 
if that report should be made during the 
present session; or if not, on due notice. 
It was as follows : 

“That to provide for the public an 
ample supply of provisions at all times, is 
anational object of the very first impor- 
tance ; but that such ample supply cannot 
at all times be provided, unless due and 
steady encouragement be given to the 
growers of corn and grain in Great Britain 
and Ireland, so as to enable them to 
carry on the improved systems of agri- 
culture with advantage, at the same time 
that it enables them to sell the produce of 
their farms at moderate prices to the con- 
sumers, And that, in order to obtain the 
said essential united objects, it is highly 
expedient that those taxes which bear the 
most heavily, either upon the growers of 
corn and grain jon the one hand, or upon 
the labouring part of the country on the 
other, be repealed, as far. as the return of 
peace shall enable us todiminish our taxes, 
keeping inviolable faith with the public 
Cteditors, and providing for a sufficient 
peace establishment.” 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, he had no 
objection to the printing and laying such 
resolutions on the table, but thought no 
discussion of the subject to which they 
referred should take place, until the report 
of the Committee should be before their 
lordships, 
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The Resolutions were received pro 
forma, and ordered to be printed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 5, 

Petition or ALexanper M‘Raz.] Mr. 
Peter Moore said, he held in. his hands a 
Petition from Alexander M‘Rae, one of 
the persons lately convicted of a conspi- 
racy against the Stock Exchange. He 
begged leave shortly to state to the House, 
the way in which the Petition came into 
his hands, and the reasons which induced 
him to undertake to present it to the 
House. He considered it to be the duty 
of all representatives in parliament to be 
open at all times to communication with 
their constituents. On this occasion, the 
petitioner had sought out him in: this 
great metropolis, as his representative in 
parliament, and found access to him. The 
petitioner was supposed by the public in 
general, and by many members of the 
House, to have gone abroad. The peti- 
tioner stated to him, that he was ready to 
bring forward evidence in support of all 
the allegations contained in his Petition. 
He (Mr. Moore) told him, that he con- 
ceived it to be his duty to present all pe- 
tions from every description of individuals, 
drawn up in proper and respectful lan- 
guage, and that, as he saw nothing excep- 
tionable in his Petition, he would have no 
hesitation in presenting it. The Petition 
stated, that a great public grievance and 
injustice had taken place; that one set of 
men had been punished for the crimes of 
another, aud the petitioner preferred to 
come to the bar and prove the allegations 
contained in his Petition. He prayed to be 
heard at the bar of the House. He begged 
leaye to assure the House, that the Peti- 
tion itself and the object of it were totally 
unknown to the noble lord whose expul- 
sion was that day to be moved, who had 
no conception either that such a Petition 
had found its way to him, or that it was 
his intention to present it to the House. 

Mr. Bathurst said, as the hon. member 
had stated the general purport of the Pe- 
tition, it appeared to. him of a nature to 
call for instantaneous observation without 
waiting to hear it read. This Alexander 
M‘Rae was one of the persons lately con- 
victed of a conspiracy ; and his: proposal 
was no less than to be heard at the bar 
of the House, against a sentence of a court 
of justice. The hon. member had stated, 
that the grievance complained of in the 
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Petition, was, that one set of men were 
made to suffer for another, and that some 
of the persons convicted along with the 
petitioner were not guilty. The nature of 
the Petition amounted to this: the House 
were called on without evidence, or an 

allegation or statement, that he had applied 
for a new trial, or of the existence of any 
abuse at the trial, as a simple matter and 
an ordinary exercise of their functions, to 
release an individual or individuals so- 
lemnly tried and found guilty by the ver- 
dict of ajury. Had the hon. member not 
stated the particular grievance of which 
he complained, he should not have said 
any thing till he had heard the Petition 
read. But to listen to an application ‘of 
this kind, was neither more nor less than 
to sap the foundation of the jurisprudence 
of the country. Every body knew that 
the House was open to the highest and 
lowest subjects of the realm ; but this pri- 
vilege would be abused, were they to al- 
low any individual to come forward and 
state at the bar of the House, that the sen- 
tence of the court below was founded on 
injustice. The hon. member had only 


done his duty in presenting the Petition ; 
but the House could never suffer such a 
petition to be read. 


Mr. Moore wished the House not to visit 
upon the petitioner any injustice which he 
might have done his cause in alluding to 
his Petition; and if there was -any thin 
wrong in what he had stated, he se. 
them to lay it on his own shoulders alone. 

The Speaker observed, that every mem- 
ber on presenting a petition was bound to 
state his own view of it; and it was then 
for the House to consider whether they 
would allow it to be read. 

Mr. Moore intreated the House to allow 
him to state the object of the Petition, in 
the petitioner’s own language. He stated 
that he was competent to explain the 
whole mystery of the Stock Exchange 
conspiracy ; that in order to rescue from 
an ignomimous punishment an individual 
who, though included in the indictment, 
verdict, and sentence of the court, was un- 
justly accused of participation in the plot, 
to which he was an entire stranger; he was 
ready to come forward and state the per- 
sons who were really guilty of the con- 
spiracy, and to prove his statement by the 
testimony of many witnesses; that he 
had formerly made a similar offer to the 
committee of the Stock Exchange; that 
the secretary of that committee at first 
offered to give him some compensation for 
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this information, but when he found tha 
it would have the effect of exculpati 
lord Cochrane, he refused tu listen to him, 
and included him in the trial, as he veri] 
believed, to deprive lord Cochrane of the 
benefit of his evidence : that he threw him. 
self on ‘the generosity of the House for 
protection; and if he failed to establish 
the allegations in the Petition, that he was 
ready to deliver himself up to justice. 

On the question that the Petition be 
brought up, being put, 

Mr. Bathurst said, it was well known 
that the petitioner offered to reveal his 
knowledge of the conspiracy for the sum 
of 10,0001. If the petitioner bad_ the 
means of confirming his testimony at the 
bar by other evidence, all this might have 
been adduced at any time ; at the period 
of the trial, or in mitigation of punishment; 
but instead of this, he had thought proper 
to come forward with his explanation of 
the whole of this transaction in the first 
instance before this House, in order that 
the House might not proceed on the sen 
tence of the court against a noble lord 
who had been convicted. He had con- 
sented to suffer the punishment of the law, 
if he should not establish the allegations 
in his Petition. Then if he made out the 
innocence of the noble lord, he supposed 
the House were to address the Prince Re- 
gent for a pardon for this individual, who 
had absconded at the time the sentence 
was passed, but who now thought it a con- 
venient time to introduce evidence to 
escape the punishment of the law. It was 
now, however, too late for him to turn in- 
former, 

Mr. Lockhart said, if his hon. friend had 
reflected a moment on the Petition, he 
would have found that it was impossible 
to bring it up to any good purpose. The 
object of it was not only to afford an ex- 
planation of the conspiracy, but to clear 
the character of the noble lord. This was, 
however, not only not now allowable, but 
the petitioner was not credible when he 
came forward as.a witness, Had he sub- 
mitted to the judgment he would have be 
come infamous, and incapable of giving 
testimony in a court of justice. The 
House were not bound by the rules of in- 
ferior courts; but there was an evident 
propriety in observing this rule in the 
present case. The individual who: had 
absconded from justice ought not to be al- 
lowed to take advantage of his own wrong, 
and to offer that to the House which no 
tribupal in England would receive, “His 
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petition to the House ought not to be com- 
plied with. Were he allowed to throw 
out a suggestion, if the petitioner was pos- 
sessed of this evidence, he might commu- 
nicate it to the noble lord, and it would be 
with the noble lord to consider how far it 
would be advisable in him to state such 
evidence to the House, and for the House 
to consider in their discretion if it ought to 
be received. 

The question was then put, and negatived. 
The following is a copy of the Petition 
which Mr. Moore offered to present : 


To the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled. The humble Peti- 
tion of Alexander M‘Rae, lately con- 
victed, with others, of a Conspiracy 
and Misdemeanour: Most respect- 
fully sheweth, 


« That, penetrated with contrition and 
grief, your humble petitioner approaches 
this honourable House, truly conscious of 
the disgrace with which a recent sentence 
has overwhelmed him, but which cannot 
diminish his confidence ; but such odium 
will not prevent that attention which marks 
the conduct of the representatives of this 
empire, especially when a petitioner most 
respectfully declares, that, great as -his 
fault has been, his present and sole object 
isto prove his repentance, and which he 
conceives he cannot do more effectually, 
than by an artless and undisguised acknow- 
ledgment and minute confession of every 
thing which relates to‘that transaction, 
which has involved him in his present un- 
happy situation. 

“That your petitioner is fully compe- 
tent to unveil the whole mystery ; that he 
is anxious to do so on grounds of public 
justice, as well as private feelings, in order 
to rescue from false imputations an illus- 
trious innocent individual, a member of 
your honourable House, who, although 
unhappily included with others in a ver- 
dict for a conspiracy, your petitioner will 
make manifest to have been most unjustly 
so.included and condemned of the parti- 
cipation in a plot, to which he was in every 
stage a most perfect stranger. That your 
petitioner solemnly pledges himself to 
Prove this declaration most fully by the 
testimony of many witnesses ; and in sup- 
Port of this allegation, he begs to state that, 
on a former occasion, he offered a similar 
disclosure to the Stock Exchange com- 
mittee, for which their agent offered him 
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@ pecuniary consideration; but on the 
committee finding that the information 
he had to give went to exculpate lord 
Cochrane, and to implicate a different 
combination of men amongst themselves, 
they rejected you petitioner’s information, 
and included him in the indictment, in 
order, as he verily believes, to prevent 
him from giving his evidence on the trial ; 
and, conscious of their iniquity towards 
your petitioner, they paid all his ex- 
pences for his appearing and pleading, 
and consented to wave his entering into 
the usual recognizances. 

“ That in order to enable your peti- 
tioner to accomplish this purpose, by 
examination at the bar of your honoura- 
ble House, or in any other way you may 
think proper, he throws himself on the 
generosity of your honourable House, to 
afford him such protection as is usually 
extended to persons in his situation ; and 
should your petitioner appear to your ho- 
nourable House to fail in establishing the 
allegations contained in this Petition, he 
freely delivers himself up to receive such 
sentence as the law may award against 
him on his.late conviction, and with such 
increased penalty as an attempt to impose 
on your honourable House would natu- 
rally subject him to. 

« And your petitioner humbly prays to 
be heard accordingly. Arex, M‘Rag.” 

« London, July 4, 1814.” | 


ProcEeEDINGsS RESPECTING Lorp Cocu- 
RANE AND Mr. Cocurangé JOHNSTONE. ] 
Mr. Broadhead moved the order of the 
day, for taking into consideration the ree 
cord of the conviction of lord Cochrane 
and Mr. Cochrane Johnstone. The 
Speaker enquired whether lord Cochrane 
was in attendance. The Serjeant at Arms 
answered in the affirmative. 

The noble lord was shortly afterwards 
introduced by the Sergeant, who had sum- 
moned him from the office of the Speaker’s 
secretary, where he had been conducted - 
on being delivered by Mr.’ Gibbons, the 
tipstaff of the marshal of the court of 
King’s-bench, to the Serjeant. His lord- 
ship was then desired to take his place. 

The Speaker then enquired whether 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone was in attend- 
ance; and on being answered in the ne- 
gative, Mr. Skelton, one of the messen- 
ger’s of the House, was called to the bar. 
On being examined, he stated that he had 
gone to serve the order of the House upon 
Mr, C, Johnstone on the 26th June, at 
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No. 33, Alsop’s:buildings, where he saw 
a Mr. Moore, who told bim that Mr. 
Johnstone was not there, nor any of his 
servants in the house. He had lived there 
before his trial m the court of King’s- 
bench, but had’ quitted that House just 
before it came on. Mr. Moore also said 
that it would be useless to leave the order 
there, as it could not be delivered to the 
person for whom it was intended, Mr. 
Jones, another messenger of the House, 
stated, that he called with a subsequent 
notice at the house No. 13, in Alsop’s- 
buildings, on Friday last, and had received 
asimilar answer. 

The Speaker said, he was'informed there 
were some honourable members who 
could give the House information respect- 
ing Mr. C. Johnstone. Mr. Graham said 
that he had seen Mr. C, Johnstone at 
Calais onthe 21st of June last. The same 
fact was also stated by colonel Kerrison. 
The Speaker then observed, that the time 
had arrived for submitting to the House a 
motion on the subject of the statement just 
made. 

Mr. Breadhead then moved, that the re- 
cord of the conviction and sentence of lord 
Cochrane be entered as read. 

The Speaker observed, that the hon. 
member had thus given the Housesto un- 
derstand, that the record of the conviction 
was the ground of charge against the no- 
ble lord. It was for the noble lord, or 
any hon. member, now to advance what 
they had to say in his defence. 

Mr. Bankes thought, that separate mo- 
tions might perhaps be advisable, as there 
was no question but the one would be car- 
ried of course. 

The Speaker stated, that as far as he un- 
derstood the practice of the House, the 
proceeding of the hon. member was per- 
fectly regular. The record formed the 
charge. The House would not, however, 
act, till they heard the members, if pre- 
sent, or had cause to know that they were 
absent by their own fault. One of the 
members was in the House. The course 
of proceeding would be this:—the noble 
lord would state what he had to say in his 
defence ; after being heard; he would then 
withdraw, and the House, with the record 
and defence of the noble lord, would come 
to the decision of the question. 


Lord Cochrane then rose, and read from 
a written paper the following statement :— 


‘Mr. Speaker ; 
The circumstances under which I 
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appear before you and the House this 
day, entitle me to, at least, a patient hearing, 
The unfortunate man, who, in the time of 
cardinal Richelieu, was condemned to he 
racked and burnt, on the charge of prag 
tising magic, when protesting his innos 
cence and exposing the villainy of hig 
enemies, while the fire was preparing bes 
fore his eyes, was, to prevent his bein 


heard by the people, struck upon the | 


mouth with a crusifix, borne in the hand 
of a monk. This horrible judicial murder 
shocked all France, and all Europe; but 
of all the circumstances attending it, the 
fabrication of evidence, the flagrant par. 
tiality of the judges, the cruelty of the 
sentence, the notorious falsehood of the 
charge, nothing produced so deep a sense 
of indignation as the act of this execrable 
monk ; who, not content with the torture 
and the death of the victim, not content 
with the destruction of his body, was re- 
solved to pursue him even beyond the 
grave. Therefore, Sir, though what I 
have nowseenof* * * * * convinces me 
that cowardly malignity is not the exclu. 
sive possession of monks, I trust that, on 
this day, no means will be resorted to, to’ 


stifle my voice, or to prevent the public . 


at large from hearing all that I have to 
say in my defence; all that I have to 
urgé against the conduct of my enemies, 
and against the means that have been 
pursued to bring ruin and degradation 
upon me. 

I am not here, Sir, to bespeak compas 
sion, or to pave the way to pardon. Both 
ideas'are alike repugnant to my feelings. 
That the public in general have felt in 
dignation at the sentence that has been 
passed upon me, does honour to their 
hearts, and tends still to make my country 
dear to me, in spite of what I have suffer- 
ed from the malignity of persons in power 
But, Sir, I am not here to complain of the 
hardship of my case, or about the cruelty 
of judges, who, for an act which was never 
till now either known or thought to be @ 
legal offence, have laid upon me a sen 
tence more heavy than they have ever 


yet laid upon persons clearly convicted’ 
of the most horrid of crimes,—crimes, of 


which nature herself cries aloud against 
the commission. If, therefore, it was my 


object to complain of the cruelty of my 
judges, I should bid the public look into” 
the calendar, and see if they could find a 
punishment like that inflicted. on we, Ine 


flicted by these same judges on any one oF 


these unnatural wretches, It is not, how 
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ever, my business to. complain. of the 
cruelty of this sentence. I am here to 
assert, for a third time, my innocence, 
in the most unqualified and solemn man- 
ner; I am here to expose the unfairness 
of the proceedings against me previous to 
the trial, at the trial, and subsequent to 
it; I am here to expose the long train of 
artful villainies which have been practised 
against me, hitherto with so much success, 
* * 7 * Xx % * 
Iam here, in short, to appeal to my coun- 
try against the decisionof * * #* 
*  * * * % % * 
% * * *, 

I am persuaded, Sir, that the House 
will easily perceive, and every honourable 
man will, I am sure, participate in my 
feelings, that the fine, the imprisonment, 
the pillory ;—even that pillory to which I 
am condemned, are nothing, that they 
weigh not as a feather when put in the 
ibalance against my desire to shew, that I 
shave been unjustly condemned, There- 
fore, Sir, I trust that the House will give a 
fair and impartial hearing to what I have to 
say respecting the conduct of my enemies, 
to expose which conduct is a duty which 
I owe to my constituents and to my coun- 
try, not less than to myself, 

In the first place, Sir, [here, in the pre- 
sence of this House, and with the eyes of 
the country fixed upon me, most solemnly 
declare, that I am wholly innocent of the 
crime which has been laid to my charge, 
and for which I have been condemned to 
the most infamousof punishments, Having 
repeated this assertion of my innocence, I 
next proceed to complain of the means 
that have been made use of to effect my 
destruction, And first, Sir, was it ever 
before known, in this, or in any other 
country, that the prosecutor should forma 
sort of court of his own erection, call wit- 
nesses before it of his own choosing, and, 
under offers of great rewards, take minutes of 
the evidence of such witnesses; and publish 
those minutes to the world under the forms 
and appearances of a judicial proceeding? 
Was it ever before known, that steps like 
these were taken previous to an indictment, 
Previous to the bringing of an intended 
Victim into a court of justice ? Was there 
ever before known so regular, so sys- 
tematic a scheme for exciting suspicion 
‘@gainst a man, and for implanting an im- 
Moveable prejudice against him in the 
minds of a whole nation, previous to the 
preferring a Bill of Indictment, in order 
that the grand jury, be it composed of 
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whomsoever it might, should be predis~ 
posed to find the Bill? I ask you, Sir, 
and I ask the House, whether it was 
ever before known, that means like these 
were resorted to, previous to a man’s being 


legally accused? But, Sir, what must the 


world think, when they see some of those 
to whom the welfare and the honour of 
the nation are committed, covertly co 
operating with a Committee of the Stock 
Exchange ; and becoming their associates 
in sonefariousascheme? Nevertheless, Sir, 
this fact is now notorious to the whole 
world. I must confess I was not prepared 
to believe the thing possible. I was aware, 
indeed, that I had to expect from some of 
those in power, whom I had in vain endea- 
voured to bring to justice, every thing that 
malignity could suggest, and cunning per 
petrate. I was aware that my endeavours, 
though humble, to expose the sources of 
corruption, through the Pension-list and 
the Prize-courts, had raised against me 
many enemies; I was aware of the un- 
.quenchable thirst for revenge, which, by 
the exposure of truth, I had excited in 
the breasts of many corrupt and hypo- 
critical individuals ; and, especially 1 was 
aware of the offence which I had given to 
the grasping and never-pardoning phalanx 
of the law, by exhibiting to the world 
their frauds upon my ill-treated brethren 
ofthe navy. But, notwithstanding all this, 
I was not prepared tosee * * * 

So much, Sir, for the steps taken pre- 
vious to the indictment. The conspiracy 
against me being thus matured, the public 
mind being completely prejudiced, and 
that prejudice kept alive by a series of 
falsehood and misrepresentations, the legal 
proceedings began. The Bill of Indict- 
ment was preferred; and here, Sir, must 
not the wicked design of the conspirators 
be manifest to all the world? There were 
some persons indicted who had confessed 
their share in the imposition. These per- 


.sons had declared to my prosecutors, that 


they knew me not; that they had never 
seen me; that they never had any connec- 
tion with me; and yet we were all pat 


into one indictment, for the manifest pur- 


pose of so confounding innocence with 
guilt, as to secure a chance, at least, of my 
conviction, even at the hand of a jury who, 
in spite of all precautions, might be dis- 
posed to act justly. Their object was so 
to confound and confuse ideas, that with 
the aid of the craftofa* * * * *,a 
jury of even honest men might be led 
to give a wrong verdict, 
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Care, however, was taken, Sir, that the 
success of this base conspiracy should not 
be exposed to the chances of failure, from 
the jury not being of the rightstamp. The 
indictment, if left to its fair regular course, 
would have been tried at the Seasions- 
house at the Old Bailey, before a jury im- 
partially taken. In that case it would 
have been what is called a Common Jury; 
that is to say, a jury whose names are 
taken promiscuously out of a box, con- 
taining the names of the whole of the 
jurors, summoned for the trial of all the 
cases brought before the court during 
the sessions. I was ready to meet the 
accusation before such a jury. I took 
no steps to put off the trial for a day. 
The indictment was removed from the 
court, before which it regularly came, into 
a court where the prosecutors knew they 
could cause me to be tried by a jury * * 
* * * and, which was full as much 
to their purpose, before a judge * * * 
ence Sect @e7 BF Bolsa 
‘[Here the noble lord made use of some 
strong expressions in mentioning the judge, 
which excited a murmur in the House.] 

[The Speaker said the House were willing 
to hear all that the noble lord could state 
in his own defence; but the House, while 
unwilling to interrupt the noble lord, 
could not suffer virulent invectives or 
words to be made use of by him, which 
were not fit to be heard, if not proved. | If 
the House, from an unwillingness to in- 
terrupt the noble lord, should allow asser- 
tions of an unwarrantable nature to be 
made use of, they would not certainly 
allow them to be afterwards repeated, 
merely because they were said there. ] 

Lord Cochrane continued : 

Dr. Johnson, in reference to the happier 
times England had seen, has these lines— 
** When sterling freedom circl’d Alfred’s throne, 
And spies and Special Juries were unknown.” 
Sir, when I-first read these lines, I was 
wholly ignorant of what special jury meant. 
I now understand the thing but too well ; 
and I am not without hopes that the hor- 
rible injustice which has now been prac- 
tised, and which could not have been 
practised without the aid of that contriv- 
ance of crafty tyranny, a special jury, may 
in the end, be the means of totally extir- 
pating that intolerable evil. A special 
jury is composed of twelve persons taken 
out of forty-eight persons, the whole of 
which forty-eight persons are selected by 
the master of the Crown-office, who is 
dependent for his bread on the will of his 
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superiors, and who is invariably a person 
put into his office through the means of 
political, if not corrupt influence, It jg 
notorious, Sir, that these special jurors 
follow the business as a trade; that the 

are paid a guinea each for every trial; 
that they sometimes gain eight or ten gui. 
neas a day ; that it is deemed a favour to 
be put upon the special jury list; that 
persons pay money to get upon that list; 
that if they displease the * * * carejs 
taken to prevent them from serving again, 
or, in other words, tocut them off, or tum 
thém out from a profitable employment, 
And is it this, Sir, which we call a jury of 
our country ? Have I been tried by a jury 
of my country? * * Sir, I have been 
tried by twelve men, * * * * & 
* * * * Tfthere be any meaning 
in the word packed, as applied to juries; 
* * * #* * To pack a jury, means 
to select, by one of the parties, men, who, 
it is known, willdecide, as that party wishes 
them to decide. And was not that the 
case in the present instance? Was not the 
master of the Crown-office * * # # 
* * * * * * * For what 
other purpose than that of securing * * 
* * was the case removed from the 
Old Bailey to the Court of King’s-bench? 
I ask for what other purpose ? and I defy 
any one to answer me, unless he add that 
it was also for the purpose of securing 
* * * * * * * * The 
institution of special juries, an institution 
unknown till times of modern date, and 
repugnant to the laws of England, had its 
rise in a pretence, that matters of technical 
difficulty a common jury might not be 
competent to understand. As in cases of 
insurance, shipping of goods, and the like, 
But what was there in this case thats 
common jury, composed of tradesmen in 
the city of London, would not have under- 
stood ? A common jury would surely have 
been as competent to decide upon my case 
as upon the cases of hundreds, who are 
condemned to death upon the decision of 
such a jury in that same court, where, if it 
had been the intention to do me justice, 
my case would have been tried. The 
House are told that it is sufficient for them 
to have read the verdict against me: by 
what principle of justice, or of reason; the 
House is to proceed to inflict upon mea 
new punishment, without themselves hear 
ing and examining the evidence; I will not 
here attempt to enquire. I shall satisfy 
myself as to this point in having shewa 
that thie jury, whose verdict was produced 
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in the House, * * and 
that it was, as all such jurieg in such cases 
are, + * & & &£ & HH h # 

If, Sir, the accusation against me had 
not brought the whole conduct of my life 
under animadversion, I should not think it 
necessary to account for the manner in 
which my time has been employed, since I 
was actively engaged in my professional 
duties. The interval has not been idly 
spent, nor without a view to the interests 
of my country. At an expence of nearly 
2,0001,, for which I neither ‘sought or 
thought of remuneration, I examined the 
situations, and procured plans of various 
important ports and places in the Medi- 
terranean. I meditated and matured plans 
for the more effectual prosecution of the 
war. They were approved, pronounced 
practicable, and considered infallible, by 
some of the most distinguished officers 
now living. I offered them to successive 
administrations, and I also offered my ser- 
vices to put them in execution. Subse- 
quently my attention was chiefly directed 
to the prosecution and perfection of an 
invention of considerable public conve- 
nience and utility ; and on the very day 
of the offence so unexpectedly laid to my 
charge, I was solely occupied in further- 
ing this, at least inoffensive, object, with- 
out the slightest idea of the mischief which 
that day was to bring forth. 

I had then been appointed to the com- 
mand of his Majesty’s ship the Tonnant, 
and the loss’ of that command, after 
expending more than 1,000/. in fitting for 
sea, is one of the many misfortunes in 
which this groundless accusation has in- 
volved me. I had obtained leave of ab- 
sence,to procure a patent for the above in- 
Vention; and to my duty on board my ship 
returned on the Isi of March, and it was 
Rot till the 8th day of that month that I 
found, that my name was connected with 
the fraud from the following paragraph in 
the public prints of the 7th: 

“ We are glad to hear that the commit- 
tee of the Stock Exchange have made 
considerable progress in-discovering the 
authors of the late} nefarious fraud, and 
that they have ascertained that the pre- 
tended colonel De Bourgh went to the 
house of a gentleman who has a large 
stock-jobbing account. Though the com- 
Mittee have posted the following notice, 
yet we should hope, that the gentlemen 
named therein, were no parties to the de- 
ception practised. They cannot, however, 
' take too early an opportunity of clearing 


* * * * 
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themselves from all suspicion of having 
participated in the transaction.” 


“6 Stock-Exchange Committee- 
Room, March 4.. 

“It is particularly requested, that all 
those members of the Stock Exchange 
who transacted business, either directly or 
indirectly, for any of the persons under- 
mentioned on Monday the 2ist of Fe- 
bruary last, will favour the committee 
with an interview :—the hon. Cochrane 
Johnstone, Mr. G, R. Butt, lord Cochrane, 
Mr. Holloway, Mr. Sandom, Mr. M‘Rae.”’ 

On reading this paragraph, I lost no 
time, (whatever may have been insinuated 
to the contrary), in applying for leave of 
absence. I gave the necessary orders 
about the ship, and waited on admiral Sur- 
ridge to obtain his permission to proceed 
to town. He informed me, that he had 
just sent me admiralty-leave to the ship, 
and a letter from lord Melville; neither of 
which were forwarded to me for a consi- 
derable time after, and lord Melville’s 
letter remains still unopened. I mention 
this merely to shew, that in returning to 
town for the purpose of clearing my cha- 
racter, I was not influenced by any com- 
munication from the Admiralty: On my 
return to town I did what I think every in- 
nocent man would have done; I made oath 
to a true statement of all that I knew of 
the circumstances on which the accusation 
against me was founded. 

It was said by the counsel for the pro- 
secution, that he should have thought that 
a nobleman in my situation would have 
pledged his word and honour. If I un- 
derstood the difference between the sanc- 
tity of such a pledge, and that of an oath, 
I might be able to reply to his observa- 
tion; but I do not: but this I understand, 
that if I had pledged my word and honour, 
it would not not have escaped that person’s 
discernment, that I did not dare to make 
oath to the truth of my statement. 

The report of the Stock-Exchange Com- 
mittee was not published till two days after 
my affidavit, and the description of the 
dress of the pretendedjmessenger, as given 
by them in their hand-bill of the 7th, to wit 
a brown great coat, and a red under-coat, 
being wholly different from that in which 
De Berenger appeared before me, which 


‘was a grey great coat and a green uniform. 


I firmly believed that he was not the 
same person; and so impressed, I pub- 
lished my affidavit of the 11th, and shortly 
after the affidavits of three of my ser 
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vants, who made oath that the upper-coat 
was grey, and that the collar and all that 
they saw of the under-coat was green. 
‘These Affidavits I hold in my hand, and if 
it is the pleasure of the House I will read 
them,* 
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My affidavit of the 11th of March wag: 
most unmercifally handled by the counsel 
for the prosecution, and also by the Chief 
Justice. They insisted that I must have 
known when I received the note, that ip 
came from De Berenger. My statement 





* The following are the Copies of the 
said Affidavits: 

“‘ Having obtained leave of absence to 
come to town in consequence of scanda- 
lous paragraphs in the public papers ; 
and in consequence of having learnt that 
hand-bills had been affixed in the streets 
in which, I have since seen, it is asserted 
that a person came to my house, at 
N°. 13 Green-street, on the 21st day of 
February, in open day, and in the dress 
in which he bad committed a fraud, I feel 
it due to myself to make the following de- 
position, that the public may know the 
truth relative to the only person seen by 
me in military uniform at my house on 
that day. Cocnrane,” 

** 13, Green-street, March 11, 1814.” 


No. 13, Green-strret, Grosvenor-streets 
March 11, 1814, 


«J, sir Thomas Cochrane, commonly 
talled lord Cochrane, having been ap- 
pointed by the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty to active service (at the re- 
quest, I believe, of sir Alexander Coch- 
rane) when I had no expectation of being 
called on, I obtained leave of absence to 
settle my private affairs previous to quit- 
ting this country, and chiefly with a view 
to lodge a specification to a patent rela- 
tive to a discovery for increasing the in- 
tensity of light.—That, in pursuance of my 
daily practice of superintending work that 
was executing for me, and knowing that 
my uncle, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, went 
to the city every morning in a coach, I 
do swear, that on the morning of the 21st 
of February, which day was impressed on 
my mind by circumstances which after- 
wards occurred, I breakfasted with him at 
his residence in Cumberland-street, about 
half past eight o’clock, and I was put 
down by him (and Mr. Butt was in the 
coach) on Snow-hill, about ten o’clock.— 
That I had been about three quarters of 
an hour at Mr. King’s manufactory, at 
No. 1, Cock lane, when I received a few 
lines on a small bit of paper, requesting 
me to come immediately to my house ; 
the name affixed, from being written close 
to the bottom, I could not read ; the ser- 
vant told me it was from an army officer, 





and concluding, that he might be an officer 
from Spain, and that some accident had 
befallen ‘my brother, I hastened back, 
and I found captain Berenger, who, in 
great seeming uneasiness, made many apoe 
logies for the freedom he had used, which 
nothing: but the distressed state of his 
mind, arising from difficulties, could have 
induced him to do. Al! his prospects; he 
said, had failed, and his ‘last hope had 
vanished of obtaining an appointment in 
America. He was unpleasantly circums 
stanced on account of a sum which he 
could not pay, and if he could, that others 
would fall upon him for full 8,000/. He 
had no hope of benefiting his creditors in 
his present situation, or of assisting himé 
self. That if | would take him with me, 
he would immediately go on board and 
exercise the sharp-shooters (which plan sir 
Alexander Cochrane I knew had approved 
of). That he had left his lodgings, and pre- 
pared himself in the best way his means 
had allowed. He had brought the sword 
with him, which had been bis father’s, 
and to that and to sir Alexander he would 
trust for obtaining an honourable ap- 
pointment.—I felt very uneasy at the 
distress he was in, and knowing him to 
be a man of great talent and science, I 
told him I would do every thing in 
my power to relieve him; but as to bis 
going immediately to the Tonnant with 
any comfort to himself, it was quite im- 
possible. My cabin was without furni- 
ture; I had not even a servant on board, 
He said he would willingly mess any 
where. I told him that the ward-room 
was already crowded, and besides, I could 
not with propriety take him, he being # 
foreigner, without leave from the Admi« 
ralty. He seemed greatly hurt at this, 
and recalled to my recollection certifi- 
cates which he had formerly shewn me 
from persons in official situations; lord 
Yarmouth, «general Jenkinson, and Mr. 
Reeves, I think, wereamongst the numbers 
I recommended him to use his endeavour 
to get them or any other friends to exert 
their influence, for I had none; adding, 
that when the Tonnant went to Ports 
mouth, I should be happy to receive him$ 
and I knew from sir Alexander Cothrane) 
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was, that while I was superintending work 
at Mr. King’s manufactory, I received a 
note, but did not know that it came from 
De Berenger, because the name ‘ was 
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written so close to the bottom that I could: 
not read it. It was triumphantly re- 
marked, that this note was not forthcoming. 
It was mentioned as a suspicious circums 





that he would be pleased if he accom- 
plished that object. Captain Berenger 
said, that not anticipating any objection 
on my part from the conversation he had 
formerly had with me, he had come away 
with intention to go on board, and make 
himself useful in his military capacity ; 
he could not go to lord Yarmouth or to 
any other of his friends in this dress (al- 
luding to that which he had on), or return 
to his lodgings, where it would excite sus- 

icion (as he was at that time in the rules 
of the King’s-bench), but that if I refused 
to let him join the ship now, he would do 
soat Portsmouth. Under present circum- 
stances, however, he must use a great 
liberty, and request the favour of me to 
lend him a hat to wear instead of his mi- 
litary' cap: I gave him one which was in 
a back room with some things that had 
not been packed up, and having tried it 
on, his uniform appeared under his great 
coat? I therefore offered him a black coat 
that was lying on a chair, and which I 
did not intend to take with me: he put 
up his uniform in a towel, and shortly 
afterwards went away in great apparent 
uneasiness of mind; and having asked 
my leave, he took the coach I came in, and 
which, I had forgotten to discharge in the 
haste I was in.—I do further depose, that 
the above conversation is the substance of 
all that passed with captain Berenger, 
which from the circumstances attending 
it, was strongly impressed upon my mind: 
that no other person in uniform was seen 
by me at my house, on Monday, the 2Ist 
of February, though possibly other officers 
may have called (as many have done since 
my appointment); of this, however, I 
cannot speak of my own knowledge, hav- 
ing been almost constantly from home, 
arranging my private affairs. I have under- 
stood that many persons have cailed under 
the above circumstances, and have written 
notes in the parlour, and others have waited 
there in expectation of seeing me, and 
then gone away; but I most positively 
swear, that I never saw any person at my 
house resembling the description, and in 
the dress stated in the printed advertise- 
ment of the members of the Stock Ex- 
change: I further aver, that I had no 
Concern, directly or indirectly, in the late 
imposition, and that the above: is all that 





I know relative to any person who came 
to my house in uniform on the 21st day of 
February before ailoded to. Capiain Be- 
renger wore a grey great coat, a green 
uniform, and a military cap.—From the 
manner in which my character has been 
attempted to be defamed, it is indispens 
sibly nevessary to state that my connec- 
tion in any way with the funds arose from 
an impression that, in the present favoura- 
ble aspect of affairs, it was only necessary 
to hold stock, in order to become a gainer, 
without prejudice to any body: that I did’ 
so openly, considering it in no degree im- 
proper, far less dishonourable : that I had’ 
no secret information of any kind; and 
that had my expectation of the success of 
affairs been disappointed, I should have 
been the only silleret: Plath, {do most 
solemnly swear, that the whole of tHe ome 
nium on account, which I, possessed on 
the 21st day of February, 1814, amounted 
to 139,000/. which I bought by Mr. Fearn 
(I think) on the 12th ultimo, at a premium 
of 283: that I did not hold on that day 
any other sum on account, in any other 
stock, directly or indirectly ; and that I 
had given orders when it was bought, to 
dispose of it on a rise of 1 per cent. and 
it actually was sold-on an average at 29% 
premium, though on the day of the fraud 
it might have been disposed of at $32. I 
further swear, that the above is the only 
stock which I sold of any kind on the 21st 
day of February, except 2000/. in money 
which I had occasion for; the profit of 
which was about 10/.—Further I do so 
lemnly depose, that I had no comexion 
or dealing with any one, save the a 
mentioned, and that Idid not at any timey 
directly or indirectly, by myself, or By 
any other, take or procure any officeyor 


apartment for any broker or other persom 


for the transaction of stock affairs. 
« CocHRANE,” 


Sworn at my house in Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’-inn-fields, in. the 
county of Middlesex, the lith day 
of March, 1814, before me, 

A. Graham. 


Affidavit of Isaac Davis.—I, Isaac Davis, 
do swear, that I was in lord Cochrane’s 
service. That when his lordship was ap~ 
pointed to a ship, 1 received warning to 


2 
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stance that I could not produce this note. 
The fact is, that I tore it and threw it down. 
I had not the smallest idea that it was 
worth preserving—a note merely solicit- 
ing an interview which I was immediately 
going to grant. What could it contain 
that the writer himself could not inform 
me of? If I had preserved it—if I had 
brought it forth—what would the learned 
judge have said? Why, Sir, he would 
have said, that there could not be a more 
suspicious circumstance—tha: I could 
never have been so careful of an appa- 
rently insignificant scrap of paper, if I had 
not foreseen that it might one day be 
called in question ; or else he would have 
said, that it had been subsequently fabri- 
cated. 

Ihave to lament that I was not more 
particular as to the important fact of my 
going away from the lamp makers, under 
the impression that I was about to meet 
an officer with distressing intelligence re- 
lative to my brother, the hon. major 
Cochrane. I can now only supply the 
deficiency by the same statement, and the 
same evidence which I tendered to the 
court of Kings Bench when I made my 
second application for anew trial. I then 
observed, “ that I was in apprehensions of 
fatal news respecting my brother then in 
France, from whom I had received a 
letter but three days before, with the in- 
telligence of his being dangerously ill; 
and I now tender you his affidavit, with 





provide myself with a place ; and that, on 
the 2lst day of February, and when the 
month’s warning had expired, I was in his 
lordship’s house in Green-street, where 
several gentleman called in the morning, 


one of whom was captain Berenger. He 
had on a grey great coat, buttoned, and a 
green collar under it. I knew him, having 
seen him when his lordsbip lived in Park- 
Street. And I do further swear, that no 
man lived in his lordship’s house but his 
"aod and that I did not. see any man 
ressed, or answering the description of 

* Crane, the hackney-coachman, at his lord- 
ship’s house on the day above-mentioned. 

Isaac Davis, 


Sworn at the Mansion-house, London, 
this 2ist day of March, 1814. 
Wm. Domville, Mayor. 


The Affidavits of Thomas Dewman and 
Mary Turpin were afterwards repeated in 
the court of King’s-bench, and will be 
found in a subsequent part of the Speech. 
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the surgeon’s certificate, dated the 12th of 
February, which he brought home with 
him : and, therefore, on receiving the note 
from Berenger, whose name I was unable 
to decypher, and as that note announced 
that the writer, whom I learnt from my 
servant had the appearance of an officer 
in the army, was desirous of seeing me, J 
hastened to learn intelligence so anxious! 
expected; nor had I the least doubt that 
it related to my brother. When, how. 
ever, I found that the person was De 
Berenger, and that he had only to speak of 
his own private affairs, the apparent dis. 
tress he was in, and the relief it gave my 
mind to know that he was not the bearer 
of the néws I dreaded, prevented me from 
feeling that displeasure which I might 
otherwise have felt at the liberty he had 
taken, or the interruption it had occasioned, 
Comments have been made on my saying 
so little to the servant who brought me 
that note; but the fact is, I did ask him 
several questions as appears by his aff- 
davit. That I did not learn the name of 
the writer from the note itself, I have truly ° 
accounted for, by its being written so close 
to the bottom that I could not read it, 
This assertion is said to be contradicted by 
the circumstance of the writer having found 
room to add a postscript, as if there was 
only one side of the paper. Of the post. 
script I have no recollection, but it might 
have been written even opposite the signa 
ture. That Idid not collect from the hand- 
writing that it was addressed to me by De 
Berenger is nothing extraordinary ; my 
acquaintance with that person was ex- 
tremely slight; and till that day, I had 
never received more than one or two notes 
from him, which related to a drawing of a 
lamp. I was too deeply impressed with 
the idea that the note was addressed to me 
by an officer who had come with intelli- 
gence of my brother, to apprehend that it 
was written by De Berenger, from whom 
I expected no communication, and with 


‘whose hand-writing I was not familiar. 


All that I could afterwards recollect of the 
note, more than what is stated in my afli- 
davit, is, that he had something to commum- 
cate which would affect my feeling mind, of 
words to that effect, which confirmed my 
apprehensions that the writer was the 
messenger of fatal news of my brother.’ 

My brother’s affidavit is as follows: 

« The hon. Willliam Erskine Cochrane, 
major in the 15th regiment.of dragoons, 
now residing in Portman-square in. the 
county of Middlesex, on his oath, saith, 
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that he was seized with a violent and 
alarming’ illness on the Ist of January, 
1814, at Cambo, in the South of France, 
and that this deponent remained in a state 
of dangerous illness until the 18th of the 
following month; that, early in February 
last, he wrote to his brother, lord Cochrane, 
to acquaint.his lordship of this deponent’s 
situation, as deponent had then very little 
hope of recovery, and telling him that he 
had received a notification that he would 
be ordered to England, where he should 
proceed if ever able to undertake the 
journey. And this deponent further saith, 
that the annexed certificate was given to 
him for the purpose of being laid officially 
before a board of medical officers at St. 
Jean de Luz by the surgeon of this depo- 
nent’s regiment, and is in the said sur- 
geon’s hand writing.” p 

From the certificate of the surgeon 
dated the 12th of February, I think it ma- 
terial to insert the following extracts :— 
“ Major Cochrane was seized with the 
usual symptoms of fever on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, which was continued for the. first 
three days, then the remittant character 
developed itself; the evening paroxysm 
was severe every day, and he was all 
through much worse onthe third day than 
on the two preceding days.—On the 23d 
he had a crisis, and went on very well till 
the Ist of February, when he suffered a re- 
lapse, attended with rather alarming symp- 
toms. There was great determination to 
the head,‘ and a tendency to coma. On 
the morning of the 7th he had a second 
relapse. I hope the change of air and ob- 
jects will serve him.” 

The affidavit of my brother, as well as 
the certificate of the surgeon, were treated 
as fabrications; and with respect to my 
brother’s letter, the judge would not be- 
lieve that I had received it, unless I could 
produce it, and shew him the post-mark. 
Itis known to all my friends, that I seldom 
preserve such letters as are not likely to 


be of fufure importance, but it was also 


known to many of my friends that I had 
received such a letter: and since my bro- 
ther colonel Cochrane’s return from Ire- 
land, I have learnt that he did actually re- 
ceive the letter enclosed from me, and 
my other brother, major Cochrane, has 
sworn to the fact of having sent it. His 
affidavit was before the court, but was 
impudently discredited by the judge. 
Having rejected the letter and the affi- 
davit, it was easy to dispose of :the certifi- 
cate. He chose to consider it as the cer- 
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tificate of a day’s illness only, namely, the 
12th of February, although it expressly 
certifies that such illness commenced on 
the ist of January, and he contended that. 
I could not have heard of such illness prior 
to the 21st of February. The authority of 
the certificate is unquestionable, and. it is 
more important since it was not obtained 
for the purpose of proving the truth of 
my statement, but is the original certificate 
granted to my brother, onthe 12th Fe- 
bruary, by the surgeon of his regiment, 
for the purpose of being laid before a 
board of medical officers at St. Jean de Luz, 
to shew the necessity of his return to 
England, where he arrived some time in 
March, and brought the certificate with 
him, and now resides in Portman-square, 
in a very precarious state of health. The 
certiticate of the surgeon includes a period 
of six weeks, namely, from the Ist of Ja- 
nuary ; and yet the learned judge argued 
against the probability, nay, stated that it 
was almost impossible, that I should have 
heard of his illness on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary ! P 

When it is considered, that lord Ellen- 
borough admitted, that evidence of the 
illness of my brother would add great 
probability to my statement, that, on 
hearing of the arrival of an officer from 
the army, I went home with the expecta- 
tion of hearing distressing intelligence 
respecting him, and that such evidence 
would indeed be important, is itnot strange 
that he shonld have rejected such evidence 
without the slightest examination ? 

With respect to my account of the con- 
versation which passed between De Be- 
renger and myself, I submit that it is not 
only true, but perfectly probable. It was 
not necessary that I should know what 
De Berenger had been transacting, in 
order to believe that he had reasons for 
wishing to quit the kingdom. His wish to 
go to America, and sir Alexander Coch- 
rane’s application in his behalf, were 
known to me, and clearly proved on the’ 
trial: and the prosecutors counsel ad- 
mitted that De Berenger was in the rules 
ys the King’s-bench, and so involved in_ 

ebt, that he would rather reside in any 
country than this. Since the trial, a letter 
from De Berenger to his solicitor, Mr. 
Gabriel Tahourdin, has come into my 
possession, which clearly proves the dise 
tressed state of his mind, and his anxiety 
to get out of the country. The letter is 
dated the 17th of February, four days.pre- 
vious to the fraud of the 21st; the Jetter 
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is long, and to me perfectly unintelligi- 
ble: the following passage shews the 
perturbed state of his mind : 

«TI cannot refrain from pressing you as 
my soitcitor, and as a confidential friend, 
to take immediately those measures, which 
alone can tranquilise my mind, and enable 
me thereby to meet the numerous suffer- 
ings I am doomed to bear. Something 
must be done; for what is so harrassing 
as doubt about future fate? Mine is all 
gloom ; and self preservation, that power- 
ful argument, bot»which I have so long 
neglected, and which every body more 
or less seems to use, requires my im- 
mediate and unalterable decision. I have 
refused what most people would call the 
safe side of the question: what are m 
prospects in consequence? that I shall 
have enemies in abundance—that I shall, 
‘in either result, have lost all chance of en- 
couragement, perhaps in all Europe, and 
that I shall be tossed about, God knows 
how and where, and at an age, which 
claims rest: and horrible as the picture is, 
it iseven the best of the prospects that 
ewait me.” 

After the apprehension of Mr. De Be- 
renger, I did, by the advice of Mr. John- 
stone, address to him a letter, through the 
office of lord Sidmouth, calling upon him 
to state to the public. his’ reasons for 
coming to my house on the 2Ist of Fe- 
bruary, and he answered, that “nothin 
could exceed the pain he felt when he 
perceived how cruelly, how unfairly, his 
unfortunate visit of the 21st of February 
was interpreted, which, with its object, 
was correctly detailed in my affidavit.” J 
hold his original letter in my hand. 

Relying upon the difference of the 
dress in which De Berenger appeared be- 
fore me, from that described by the Stock 
Exchange Committee, and on the as- 
surance of Mr. Johnstone, that De Be- 
renger had informed him that he could 
unequivocally prove an alibi, by at least a 

dozen credible witnesses, and believing 
that, at all events, my own innocence 
would prove my protection, I felt so per- 
fectly secure as to the issue of the ‘trial, 
that I gave no instructions to counsel, at- 
tended no consultation, and never even 
. read my own brief, into which a serious 
error was»introduced ; but, leaving the 
whole business in the hands of my solicitor, 
I retired to my house in the country, and 
did not return till two days previousto the 
trial. 

- | ‘While in the country, I received a 


Johnstone. 





letter from my solicitor, informing me, 
that at a consultation, it. had been re. 
solved to defend my case jointly with that 
of Mr. Butt, and that it was not deter. 
mined, whether it might not also be ad. 
viseable to unite it with that of Mr, 
I had ordered that my case 
should be defended separately, and Messrs, 
Topping and Scarlett were engaged as my 
counsel, To the above communication | 
returned the following answer. 


« Holly-hill, Titchfield, 
May 29, 1814: 

« The counsel are certainly better able 
to judge than I am, as to the necessity of 
mixing Mr. Butt’s case with mine, but J 
will not consent to any further union.” 


Notwithstanding this, my case was de. 
fended conjointly, and it deserves parti- 
cular attention, that the able counsel who 
pleaded my cause (Mr. Serjeant Best), was 


4ntended to defend Mr. Johnstone only, 


and that the counsel whom I did employ, 
had no opportunity of opening heir 
lips. The unavailing expression of my 
dissent to an union of cases, was almost 
the only step taken by me in my own be- 
half, in the whole course of the proceedings 
prior to my return to town ; for, in addi- 
tion to the perfect consciousness of my 
innocence, I cannot help remarking, that 
Mr. Johnstone was anxious to relieve 
me from the trouble of attending to my 
own interests in this matter; and. in a 
letter which he wrote to me a few days 
previous to the trial, he intreated me to 
make myself perfectly easy as to the issue, 
and informed me that he had seen De 
Berenger’s brief, by which it appeared 
that he would fully establish an alli. I 
have had no opportunity of searching for 
this letter, which, pursuant to my general 
practice well known to my friends, per- 
haps I have destroyed; but the receipt 
and purport of it can be proved on oath 
by a visitor then at my house, 

On my return to town, immediately 
before the trial, a copy of the brief of Mr. 
De Berenger was shewn to me by Mr. 
Johnstone ; and the case as therein stated 
appeared to me so perfectly clear, that J 
solemnly assure the House that I then 
thought it impossible that he could be the 
person who personated Dw Burgh. That 


‘I had no concern whatever in the alibi set 


up by Mr. De Berenger, will sufficiently 


-appear from the following Letter fromm 


Solicitors ;— 
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« Lincolins-Inn Fields, 
Ist July, 1814. 

« My Lord; We beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your lordship’s letter of 
yesterday’s date, and to acquaint you, in 
answer, that we were certainly employed 
exclusively for your lordship in the late 
trial, and not for any other of the de- 
fendants ; and we also beg leave to state 
most explicitly, that we never received 
from your lordship, or any other person 
whatever, any instructions in respect to 
the alibi attempted to be proved by Mr. 
De Berenger, and consequently did not, 
nor could give any directions to counsel in 
respect to that alibi, nor had we ever any 
intercourse or communication whatever 
with the witnesses by whom it was to be 
established. We have the honour to be, 
my Lord, &c. Farrer and Co.” 


My description of the dress in which 
De Berenger appeared before me at my 
house on the 2ist of February, has ex- 
cited much animadversion. When I swore 
that he wore a green coat, the counsel for 


‘ the prosecution declared that I had in- 


curred the moral guilt of perjury, without 
subjecting myself to the legal penalty. 
When I came into court and repeated my 
assertion upon oath, under all the risks of 
the law, and tendered the affidavits of 
others who saw him as I did, in his green 
coat at my house, the same counsel impu- 
dently repeated the foul and false accu- 
sation. I also affirmed, upon my honour, 
in the court of King’s-bench, and I do 
affirm.upon my honour in this House, that 
T only saw him in a green uniform. 

Ihave already stated, that an error of 
the most dangerous nature was introduced 
into the brief. In that brief the coat of 
De Berenger is described to have been a 
red one, with a green collar, and m 
counsel in consequence admitted that to be 
red which had been sworn to be green. 

My attention was not called to this 
error, which has been so injurious; and 
Mr. Serjeant Best, in the course of my des 
fence, marked the contradiction between 
my affidavit and what his brief told him, 
and he gave me credit for an oversight in 
Consequence thereof, but declined exa- 
Mining my servants, then ready in attendance, 
Early on the morning of the second day 
of the trial, being informed, to my sur- 
prise, of the mode of defence which had 
been resorted to, I again sent my servants 
to Guildhall with a note to my solicitor, of 
Which the following is an extract ; 
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“ Oth June, 1814. 

“ Dear Sir; Ihave sent my servants 
who, I submit, ought to be examined in 
order to prove the appearance of Be- 
renger. This seems necessary, to free me 
from the internal uneasiuess which I should , 
ever feel were the investigation to termi- 
nate otherwise.”” 


Juty 5, 1814. 


Still, Sir, it was not deemed proper to 
examine my servants: and to the error 
which crept into the brief, and the conse- 
quent misapprehension of my counsel, I 
must, in some measure, attribute the unfa- 
vourable result of the trial. Isay, in some 
measure, because I must ever consider 
myself as principally indebted for my con- 
viction to the injusticeof —§* » . 

About half past seven o’clock, on the 
evening of the last day of the trial, a 
clerk, on the part of my solicitors, called 
upon me, and the following is a memo- 
randum made by him of the conversation 
that took place between us in conse- 
quence: 


« T told lord Cochrane I had just come 
out of court to prepare him for the worst 
result, as the Judge was summing up against 
him very decidedly ; and | delivered him a 
memorandum of Mr. Brougham, recom- 
mending his lordship’s being made ac- 
quainted with the result to. be appre- 
hended ; he enquired much about the trial, 
but particularly what witnesses had been 
called on his side ?—I told him Dewman, 
and a person to prove major Cochrane’s 
illness, and some others.—He enquired if 
Mary Turpin was called ?— I answered not. 
—He said Mr. Parkinson had put his foot 
in his case, or that ‘he had botch’d his case, 
and it was cruel in him,—He requested I 
would tell him he ought to have called her 
to prove Berenger’s dress.—I told him his 
letter was submitted to counsel, and the 
measure not approved of by them. He 
answered, Mr. P. should have done as I in- 
structed him; I am‘to be the only sufferer of 
convicted.—I also told him, that at the time 
his lordship’s letter was received, his case 
was closed. 

« (Signed) Hm. Covttuurst, 
10th June, 1814.” 


I introduce this, Sir/@to_ shew, to the 
House how anxious I was, tothe'very last 
moment, that my servants should be exa- 
mined, Had they been examined, they 
would have proved that the dress in which 
De Berenger came to my house wasgreen 5 _ 
and I submit whether the testimony of all 

{2 0) ; , 


- 
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these persons ought not to preponderate 
over that of one. The only witness to the 
point of De Berenger’s coming to my 
house in a red coat is Crane, the hack- 
ney-coachman. And under what circum- 
stances was his evidence given? Not one 
of the counsel for the prosecution venturéd 
to question him to the point; but, on his 
cross-examination, being. asked the fol- 
Jowing question, “ you do not pretend to 
be able to recollect every person you 
carry in your hackney-coach every 
day?” he replied, « No! but this gentle- 
man that I took from a post-chaise and 
four, when he got out at Green-street, I 
saw that he had a red coat underneath his 
great coat.” Does it not appear from this 
answer, that the witness having been dis- 
appointed in‘not being questioned to that 
point before, speaks to it now as his only 
chance of securing the reward of 250I. 
Offered by the Stock Exchange, and 
which, I understand, he has laid claim to? 
With respect to the evidence of Crane, it 


is worthy of notice, that the great coat’ 


which I have sworn was grey, was de- 
scribed by him, in his examination before 
the Stock Exchange Committee, to have 
been a brown one; but, on the trial, he 
meets my description, and calls it a brown- 
grey: he also described Berenger as a red- 
faced man. Shilling also stated, before the 

_ Committee, that De Berenger had a large 
red nose, and face rather blotch’d. Now, 
it is well known, that De Berenger bears 
no resemblance to such description ; he 
is pale, marked with the small pox, and 
free from blotches, 

But, Sir, I have another fact to state 
with regard to Crane; and I call upon the 
House to give it that attention which it 
deserves. At the moment, Sir, that this 
man was giving evidence, which was to 
convict me of the crimes of fraud and 
perjury, he himself was suffering the sen- 
tence of the law for conduct of no com- 
mon atrocity. The account of this con- 
duct I will read to the House, as it was 
stated in the public papers :-— 

“ On Friday last, William Crane, the 
driver of the hackney-coach No. 782, 
was summoned before the commissioners 
upon a charge of cruelty to his horses— 
The circumstances detailed were so shocking 
as induced the Commmissioners to observe, 
they never heard a more atrocious case.” 

Now, Sir, I ask, is the evidence of an 
old and faithful servant, who has been in 
our family seventeen years, together with 
the evidence of three other witnesses of 
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unimpeached veracity, to be outweighed 
in the balance by a wretch of this stamp? 

On the subject of the Bank-notes found 
in De Berenger’s possession, which had 
been exchanged for others that had once 


-been mine, 1 pledge myself to prove, in 


the clearest and most unequivocal manner, 
that such notes of mine as have been called 
in question, were part of a sum given by 
me to Mr. Butt for the purpose of dis. 
charging just and bond fide debts; namely, 
a debt of 200/. to himself for money bor- 
rowed, and the payment of my wine mer. 
chants, Messrs. Wilkinson and Crosthwaite, 
whose bill amounted to 699/. 11s. the 
payment of which, through the hands of 
Mr. Butt, had escaped my recollection at 
the time of the trial. The several papers 
relating to the loan of 200/. extracted from 
the Stock-broker’s books, together with the 
wine-merchants’ affidavit respecting the 
whole of the transaction, 1 hold in my 
hand, and entreat the House to examine 
them. In looking over the wine-mer- 
chants affidavit, I find, that on the 19th 
of February, the very day on which the 
fraud is alleged to have been planned, | 
was “engaged in their cellars for up- 
wards of two hours in tasting wines,” to 
be sent on board the Tonnant. 

Having mentioned Mr. Butt, I take this 
opportunity of stating, that my connection 
with the funds arose from a conversation 
with that gentleman in October last, when 
the progress of the allies and the favourable 
aspect of affairs induced him to recom- 
mend me to place my spare money in 
government securities: I told him thatl 
had disposed of it in private securities and 
land. He then informed me, that.I might 
gain without advancing the principal, and 
offered to conduct the business for me: 
he urged this proposal ; which I then de- 
clined, being unwilling to enter into spe- 
culations which I did not understand: 
however, in the course of a few days, to 
my very great surprise, he brought me the 
sum of 480/., as the profit on a speculation 
which he said he had made for me! Not 
wanting the money, I desired him to sport 
with it till he had lost it; and between 
that period and the 19th of February the 
sum which he had gained and placed to 
my account, without fee or reward, and 
without check or controul on my part 
amounted to 4,2001. I have witnessed 
many generous and disinterested acts of 
Mr. Butt, and I think him incapable of 
a dishonourableaction. In justice to him 
I must also observe, that the notes in qués- 
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tion, as appeared on the trial, were part of 
a sum lent by him on the 25th of February, 
to Mr. Johnstone. 

I come now, Sir, more particularly to 
the conduct of the judge before whom the 
cause was tried. The public have read an 
account of that condact during the exa- 
mination of the witnesses, * * * 
* * * * x * * * 
It must be in the recollection of the House, 
as it is in that of the public, that he urged, 
that he compelled the counsel to enter upon 
my defence after midnight, at the end of 
fifteen hours from the commencement of 
the trial, when that counsel declared him- 
self quite exhausted, and when the jury, 
who were to decide, were in a state of such 
weariness as to render attention to what 
was said totally impossible. The speeches 
of the counsel being ended, the judge, at 
half past three in the morning, adjourned 
the court till ten; thus * * *#* * 
separating the evidence from the argument, 
and reserving his own strength and the 
strength of my adversaries’ advocate for 
the close; giving to both the great ad- 
vantage of time to consider of the reply, 
and to invent and arrange arguments to 
meet those which hed been urged in my 
defence. By this means, too, another im- 
portant object was secured. From the 
Jateness of the hour at which the counsel 
were compelled to enter on my defence, 
it was impossible, that that defence should 
appear the next day in print; while the 
speech of the advocate by whom I was 
accused would appear at full length. The 
object was completely attained ; and thus 
were the public, by seeing hardly a word 
in my defence, while so rauch was urged 
against me, prepared to approve of the 
verdict which was given the next day. 

Lord Ellenborough, in his charge to the 
jury, remarked, that in my affidavit of the 
11th of March (but not before) I first con- 
nected the name of De Berenger with this 
transaction. It is true, that I did so; and 
the fact was known to his lordship, for he 
had heard it in evidence, that when I gave 
the affidavits to be printed, I declared 
that «if De Berenger was the impostor, 
Thad furnished the clue to his detection ;”’ 
and lord Ellenborough was not warranted 
in insinuating, that | had delayed the dis- 
closure till I knew or believed that De 
Berenger had escaped. Why I could not 
take this step sooner, I have already ex- 
plained, and the statement contained in 
my affidavit of the 14th of June, is full and 
decisive on the subject; and is a complete 
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answer to the calumny, that I acted on the 
supposition of De Berenger being out 
of the kingdom. I, at least, had done 
nothing to contribute to hisescape. I had 
refused his application to join my ship 
without leave from the Admiralty: if I 
had had the least reason to wish for his 
concealment, I could easily have smuggled 
him into the Tonnant; but it is obvious 
that I had no such intention. 

By what authority, Sir, did lord Ellen- 
borough take the unfavourable part of my 
affidavit as true, and the favourable part 
as false—when the former was not cor- 
roborated, nor the latter contradicted by 
any other evidence? or why did he re- 
present me as making admissions which I 
did not make? He professed to speak from 
my affidavit, and indeed had no other 
evidence, to the fact of my furnishing De 
Berenger with a coat to wear instead of 
his uniform, and put it to.the jury to con- 
sider “ whether a man coming so dis- 
guised, and going away again with his dis- 
guise in a bundle, was not on a dishonest 
errand.” Lord Ellenborough, Sir, pro- 
fesses to quote and draw conclusions from 
my affidavit; and he represents me as ad- 
mitting that De Berenger came into my 
presence disguised, and that he went away 
with his disguise in a bundle! If there 
be one word of this in my affidavit, then 
I am perjured, and lord Ellenborough 
speaks truth. I stated that De Berenger, 
an officer in a rifle corps, called upon me 
in a green uniform; and this the judge 
submits to the jury is a disguise, and a 
proof of his coming on a dishonest errand ! 

« But,” continues lord Ellenborough, 
‘¢if other witnesses are to be believed, 
that visitor went to lord Cochrane’s house, 
recently after having blazoned the false 
news, decorated with a star, a medallion, 
and dressed in a scarlet coat.” In this 
short sentence there are two mis-state- 
ments; for there was only one witness who 
represented such visitor coming to my 
house in a scarlet coat, and not one word 
of the star, or medallion. Why did not 
lord Ellenborough submit to the jury, 
whether it was probable that De Berenger 
came there, and in that dress, by an 
previous arrangement of mine? Why did 
he not say, that it was for the jury to en- 
quire, whether he came there as my in- 
strument, or for his own convenience ? 

‘« Having hunted down the game,” con- 
tinues the dignified Chief Justice, ‘ the 
prosecutors at last showed what became 
of his skin; and it is a very material face 
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that the defendant De Berenger stripped 
himself at lord Cochrane’s.” Why is it 
material? Because it is one of those facts 
which a guilty man would have been most 
anxious to conceal; and since this material 
fact never could have been known if I had 
not voluntarily divulged it, it is chiefly 
important as affording strong presumptive 

roof of my innocence ; and in that light, 
it was lord Ellenborough’s duty to have 
submitted it to the jury. 

“He stripped his scarlet uniform off 
there,” says the judge, “ and the circum- 
stances of its not being green did not ex- 
cite lord Cochrane’s suspicion.” Did not 
lord Ellenborough know, that there was 
no evidence before the jury of De Be- 
renger pulling off his scarlet uniform at 
my House? Even if it had been clear that 
he entered my house in that uniform, 
which I verily believe he did not, which 
of the witnesses on the trial saw him pull 
it off at my house? Not ong. Which of 
the witnesses proved that he went away 
in a dress different from that-in which he 
entered? Not one. On what ground, 
then, did this Chief Justice rest his asser- 
tion, that he pulled off his scarlet coat in 
my presence ? That he pulled off any coat 
at all in my presence, he has no authority 
for stating, but my affidavit; and was he 
to give the prosecution the benefit of my 
evidence to the fact of De Berenger pulling 
off a coat in my house, and to deprive 
me of the advantage of the like evidence 
as to the colour of it, without the slightest 
proof to contradict that evidence ? 

Lord Ejlenborough goes on to say, “ that 
dress was such as ought to have imme- 
diately excited the suspicion of lord 
Cochrane; for how could a man in such 
disguise be supposed to have an honest 
purpose? If the colour of the coat escaped 
observation, what did he think of the star 
and medal? It became him, upon disco- 
vering these, as an officer and a gentle- 
man, to communicate his suspicions of 
these circumstances. Did he not ask De 
Berenger where he had been in this dress? 
It was for the jury to say whether lord 
Cochrane didnot know where he had been.” 

Had the jury, Sir, not been a packed 
jury—had any one of them felt an honest 
confidence in his situation, would he not 
have started up in the box, and desired 
this * * * judge to refer to his mi- 
nutes, and point out where it had been 
given in evidence, that De Berenger was 
seen to wear the star and medal in my 
presence? This, perhaps, would have 
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staggered him, and have led him not to 
enquire, whether 1 did not know where 
De Berenger had been, but to ask where 
he himself was going—whether he was 
not travelling out of the Record—and 
whether he was so doing for * * * 

“ This,” continues .the learned judge, 
‘* was not the dress of a sharp-shooter, but 
of a mountebank. He came before lord 
Cochrane fully blazoned-in the costume of his 
crime.’ Sir, this is one of those extraor. 
dinary effusions of lord Ellenborough’s 
eloquence, which no language but bis own 
can do justice to. I shall therefore adopt 
the expression used by his lordship ip 
another place, and observe that “ # is * 
% * % #7? 

« And such a masquerade,”’ concludes 
lord Ellenborough, “ should have excited 
lord Cochrane, from his duty to the publi¢ 
service, to enquire into, and, if he could 
ascertain it, to expose promptly the errand 
of De Berenger.”’ 

‘Throughout the whole of this, and in: 
deed every part, of the charge—a charge 
that never was surpassed by * oa 
° “ * ad bf *——jt is ob- 
vious, Sir, that lord Ellenborough loses 
sight of the evidence, and speaks entirely 
from hisown = * - * ° aa 
Why did he omit to remind the jury, that 
it was in evidence that I was from home 
when De Berenger arrived? that he re- 
mained at my house for nearly two hours 
before I returned? and that be had with 
him a portmanteau “ big enough to wrap 
acoat up in?”? Why did he not say that 
it was for the jury to consider whether 
the portmanteau -could be for any other 
purpose? It could not have been to sup- 
ply a change of linen—the expedition of 
a single night did not require it, and clean 
linen would not have favoured the appeat- 
ance of a sudden arrival from abroad. 
Nay, did not lord Ellenborough know that 
De Berenger, (admitting him to be Da 
Bourg) must necessarily have had another 
coat with him—that he must have gone to 
Dover in another dress—that there was 00 
evidence of his leaving London, or ap- 
pearing on his way to Dover, in “ the 
garb of a mountebank bedecked with stars 
and ornaments’—that it would have been 
madness, and almost certain detection, to 
have travelled from London to Dover in 
“such a masquerade.” Why, then, did 
not lord Ellenborough submit to the Jurys 
that the portmanteau which, in all pro- 
bability, served to convey the orna- 
mental dress to Doyer, would also serv@ 
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to convey the other dress back? And 
jnstead of = * * * * asserting 
that De Berenger appeared before me 
fully blazoned in the costume of his crime, 
why did not the judge submit to the jury, 
whether he had not the means and sufli- 
cient opportunity of changing his dress 
before I saw him? Whether he might not 
have so changed it in the hackney-coach, 
or even in my House before I arrived? 
Had he any honest reason for not remind- 
ing the jury that De Berenger (admitting 
him to have been Du Bourg) did certainly 
take the best and easiest means to get at 
once out of the way, by applying to go 
on board of my ship, where he had also a 
prospect of future advantage? Why did 


not he say that it was for the jury to con-’ 


sider, whether he might not have come to 
my house without any previous arrange- 
ment of mine? and whether, in short, he 
came there as my instrument, or for his 
own convenience ? Why did he suppress 
the circumstance of my brother’s illness, 
which was in evidence? And why did he 
not ask, whether it was not possible that I 
might have been deceived? whether it 
was not possible that I actually went home 
in the expectation of meeting an officer 
with intelligence of my brother? Why 
did he assert that my duty to the public 
ought to have made me expose the fraud 
as soon as possible, as if it had been én 
evidence that I did not ; when the fact was, 
that the knowledge of the imposition hav- 
ing been practised by a person coming to 
my house, never reached me on board ef 
my ship ¢ail the 9th of March, and I in- 
tantly applied for leave of absence, which 
Tobtained, even before I heard from the 
Admiralty on the subject. This was well 
known to the judge, and yet he dared to 
represent me as having secreted the fact 
of De Berenger’s coming to my house. 
Was there any thing so strange in my 
paying money to Mr. Butt, with whom I 
had constant pecuniary transactions? This 
* * * judge, in his charge, made me 
answerable for Mr. Butt’s application of 
his own money, and for the possession of 
notes by De Berenger, which were ex- 
changed for notes that had before ceased 
tobe mine. In short, Sir,he was * * 
9 * * » » * * 
and the main object of the prosecution 
was, I am thoroughly convinced, my de- 
pruission, and especially my expulsion 
tom this House, 

Before I take leave of lord Ellenborough, 

ave two or three questions to ask, which 
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it behoves the friends of his lordship to 
answer. Did he take an active part in 
promoting the prosecution? Did he visit 
lord Melville at the Admiralty, to request 
that I might be suspended from my com- 
mand, and detained for the purpose of 
being prosecuted? And did he advise the 
counsel for the prosecution to shape the 
indictment after a particular and well- 
known case? 

I now come, Sir, to the injustice done 
me subsequent to the trial. Idid think, 
that as the witnesses, who could materially 
have contributed to prove my innocence 
of the charge, had not been examined, 
and as I could shew that their not being 
examined originated in error, and that 
such error was not my own, that I had a 
just claim to a new trial. I thought, too, 
that the circumstances of my defence 
having been conducted jointly with that 
of another person, contrary to my express 
injunction, and of the counsel for that per- 
son having been compelled to enter upon 
the defence, when exhausted and unequal 
to the task of doing justice to his clients, 


‘and of my counsel not having had an op- 


portunity of speaking in my behalf, were 
additional reasons for a revision of my 
case. It is notorious, that I made two ap- 
plications for a new trial, and that both 
were refused. My first application was 
rejected under the pretext of a rule of 
court—which is, that no person, however 
innocent, if included with others in an in- 
dictment for a conspiracy, and unjustly 
condemned, shall be allowed a re-hearing, 
unless he can catch his supposed associates, 
and compel them to accompany him into 
court—a condition which it appears is as 
indispensable, as impossible to perform. 
As | could neither see the wisdom nor 
justice of this rule of court, I pressed very 
hard to be heard in behalf of my applica- 
tion—but it so happened that another 
person, also convicted of a conspiracy, had 
that very morning been refused a new 
trial for a similar reason; which furnished 
the court with the plausible pretence, that 
to grant to me that which he had refused 
to the other, would be to lay down one 
law for the poor, and another for the rich. 
But whether his lordship has or has not 
laid down different laws for different per- 
sons is another question. He sentenced 
the Askews who were convicted of a crime 
of the first magnitude, to twelve months 
imprisonment, and the pillory; and he 
passed the like sentence upon me, with 
the additional penalty of 1,000/. The 
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court must have known, that one part of 
the sentence would be worse to me than 
death ; and also that it was calculated to 
lead to new punishments in other places. 
It was calculated and intended to degrade 
and injure me in every possible way* it 
was intended to deprive me of those marks 
of distinction of which my sovereign once 
thought me deserving ; to bereave me of 
my commission in the navy, and of my 
seal in this House. 

On my second attempt to obtain a new 
trial, I was indeed permitted to speak ; 
and I have reason to believe, that the 
statement which I then read convinced 
many persons in court, and has since con- 
vinced many thousands out of court, of 
my entire innocence. Of the different 
documents on which my motion for anew 
trial was founded, some were not permit- 
ted to be read, and others were only read 
to. be rejected. Among the latter was 
my affidavit of the 14th of June, to which, 
as well as to the affidavits of my servants, 
1 beg to call the attention of the House : 

«Sir Thomas Cochrane, commonly 
called lord Cochrane, one of the above- 
named defendants, maketh oath and saith, 
that the several facts°and circumstances 
stated in his affidavit, sworn on the iith 
day of March last, before Mr. Graham, 
the magistrate, are true. And this depo- 
nent further saith, that in addition to the 
several facts and circumstances stated in 
his said affidavit, he deposeth as follows, 
that is to say, That he had not, directly or 
indirectly, any concern whatever in the 
formation, or any knowledge of the 
existence, of an intention to form the plot 
charged in the indictment, or any other 
‘ scheme or design for affecting the public 
funds. That the sale of the pretended 
omnium, on the 2Ist day of February, 


was made in pursuance of orders given | 


to his broker, at the time of the purchase 
thereof, on or about the 14th of that 
month, to sell the same whenever a profit 
of one per cent. could be realised. And 
that those directions were given, and the 
sale thereof took place, without any know- 
ledge, information, hint, or surmise, on 
the part of this deponent, of any concern 
or attempt whatever, to alter the price of 
the funds; and the said sale on the 21st, 
took place entirely without this deponent’s 
knowledge. That when this deponent re- 
turned home from Mr. King’s manufac- 
tory on the 2Ilst of February, which he. 
did directly after the receipt of a note, he 
fully expected to have met an officer from 
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abroad, with intelligence of his brother, 
who had, by letter to this deponent, rea 
ceived on the Friday before, communi- 
cated his being confined to his bed, and. 
severely afflicted by a dangerous illness, 
and about whom this deponent was ex. 
tremely anxious; but this deponent found 
capt. De Berenger at his house, in a grey 
great coat and a green jacket. That this 
deponent never saw the defendants Ralph 
Sandom, Alex. M‘Rae, John Peter Hollo. 
way, and Henry Lyte, or any or either of 
them, nor ever had any communication 
or correspondence with them, or any or 
either of them, directly or indirectly, 
That this deponent, in pursuance of di- 
rections from the Admiralty, proceeded 
to Chatham, to join his Majesty’s ship 
«* The Tonnant,” to which he had been 
appointed on the 8th day of February 
last.. That the ship was then lying: at 
Chatham. That, previous to the 8th day 
of February, this deponent applied to the 
Admiralty for leave of absence, which 
was refused, until this deponent had join- 
ed the said ship, and had removed her 
down to Long Reach; that this deponent, 
in pursuance of those directions, removed 
the said ship from Chatham to Long 
Reach, and after that was done, (viz.) on 
Saturday, the 12th day of the said month, 
this deponent wrote to the Admiralty to 
apply for leave of absence for a fortnight, 
for the purpose of lodging a specification’ 
for a patent, as had been previously com- 
municated by this deponent to their lords 
ships; that leave of absence was accord- 
ingly granted for 14 days, commencing 
on the 14th of the said month ; that this 
deponent was engaged in London, ex- 
pecting the said specification till the 28th- 
of the said month, when the said specifi- 
cation was completed, and this deponent: 
left town about one o’clock on the morn.’ 
ing of the first of March, and arrived at 
Chatham about day-light on the same 
morning: that on the 8th or 9th of the 
same month of March, this deponent re- 
ceived an intimation, that placards were’ 
posted in several of the streets, stating 
that a pretended colonel De™Bourg had’ 
gone to this deponent’s. house in Green- 
street; that at the time this deponent re- 
ceived this intimation, he was on board 
the said ship at Long Reach, and in con- 
sequence went to admiral Surridge, the’ 
port admiral at Chatham, to obtain leave: 
of absence, which was granted ;. previous’ 
to the receipt of the leave forwarded by 
the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, 
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this deponent arrived in London, on the 


10th of that month to the best of his be- 


lief ; and that after his arrival, he him- 
self, conscious of his own innocence, and 
fearing no consequences from a develope- 
ment of his own conduct, and desiring 
only to rescue his character from errone- 
ous impressions, made by misrepresenta- 
tions in the public prints, he, without any 
communication whatever with any other 
person, and without any assistance, on the 
impulse of the moment, prepared the be- 
fore-mentioned affidavit, which he swore 
before Mr. Graham, the magistrate, on 
the 11th; that at the time he made such 
affidavit, he had not seen or heard the 
contents of the Report published by the 
committee of the Stock Exchange, except 
partial extracts in the newspapers ; that 
when the depenent understood that the 
prosecution was to be instituted against 
him, he wrote to admiral Fleming, in 
whose service Isaac Davis, formerly this 
deponent’s servant, then was, under cover 
to admiral Bickerton, at Portsmouth, and 
that admiral Bickerton returned the let- 
ter, saying, that admiral Fleming had sail- 
ed for Gibraltar; that this deponent sent 
his servants, ‘Thomas Dewman, Elizabeth 
Rush, and Mary Turpin, on the trial of 
his indictment, to prove that an officer 
came to this deponent’s house on the 
morning of the said 21st of February, and 
to prove the dress that he came in; but 
that the said Thomas Dewman only was 
called, and, as this deponent has been in- 
formed, he was not interrogated as to the 
dress in which the said officer came to his 
house; and this deponent further says, 
that had the said witnesses been examined 
according to the directions of this depo- 
nent, and who were in attendance on the 
court for that express purpose, they 
would, as he verily believes, have removed 
every unfavourable conclusion respecting 
this deponent’s conduct, drawn from the 
supposed dress in which the said De Be- 
tenger appeared before this deponent on 
the 21st of February, and on which cir- 
cumstances much stress was laid in the 
charge to the jury, the said De Berenger’s 
dress being exactly as stated in this depo- 
hent’s former affidavit herein before-men- 
tioned: and this deponent solemnly and 
Positively denies, that he ever saw the 
said De Berenger in a scarlet uniform, de- 
Corated by medals, or other insignia; and 
he had not the least suspicion of the said 
De Berenger being engaged in any plot 
Tespecting the funds, but. merely believed 
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he wished, for the reasons stated in depo- 
nent’s former affidavit, to go on board this 
déponent’s ship, with a view to obtain 
some military employment in America; 
and this deponent declined complying 
with his request to send him on board his 
ship without permission, or an order from 
the lords of the Admiralty: and this de- 
ponent further saith, that he wasin no de- 
gree intimate with the said De Berenger ; 
that he had no _ personal knowledge of his 
private or public character; that he never 
asked the said De Berenger to his. house, 
nor did he ever breakfast or dine with this 
deponent therein, on any occasion what- 
soever ; and further this deponent saith, 
that he hath been informed and verily 
believes, that the jury who tried the said 
indictment, and the counsel for the: de- 
fence, were so completely exhausted and 
worn out by extremé fatigue, owing to 
the court having continued the trial-with- 
out intermission for many hours beyond 
that time which nature is capable of sus- 
taining herself without refection and re- 
pose, that justice could not. be done to this 
deponent. CocuranE.”” 
Sworn in Court, June 14, 
1814. By the.Court. 


“ Thomas Dewman, servant to lord 
Cochrane, maketh oath, and saith, That he 
this deponent has lived with branches of 
lord Cochrane’s family for nearly twenty 
years ; that he attended lord Cochrane last 
year to take letters and go on errands, and 
that he .has been in the habit of+going to 
Mr. King’s manufactory almost every 
day; that this deponent was in lord 
Cochrane’s house, in Green-street, Grosve- 
nor-square, on the 2lst day of February 
last, when an officer came in an hackney- 
coach, about ten o’clock in the morning ; 
that this deponent opened. the door and 
spoke to the officer in the coach, who 
asked if lord Cochrane was at home; 
that this deponent replied he was not, 
upon which the officer asked the deponent 
if he knew where lord Cochrane was gone 
to, which deponent answered, that he 
believed.his lordship was gone to breakfast 
with his uncle in Cumberland-street ; 
that the officer then asked him if he.could 
let him have a slip of paper, and a pen and 
ink, which this deponent said he could ; 
that this deponent then opened the coach 
door, and the officer came into the 
house, and went into the parlour, where 
this deponent gave him a small slip of 
paper, upon which he: wrote a few lines 
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by way of note, and desired this de- 
ponent to take the same to lord Cochrane 
in Cumberland-street ; that this depo- 
nent went immediately into Cumberland- 
street, but finding that lord Cochrane was 
gone, he returned with the, note to the 
officer in Green-street; that on his return 
the officer asked deponent if he knew 
where he could find him, that deponent 
then told the officer he had been ordered 
by lord Cochrane to follow him to Mr. 
King’s manufactory with a glass globe, 
and thought it probable he might meet 
with his lordship there, and if he did not, 
he would then go to the Admiralty, where 
he understood his lordship was to go that 
day ;' that the officer then took back the 
note from this deponent, opened it, and 
wrote a line or two more, and thenre-sealed 
it and gave it to deponent, requesting him 
to take it immediately to Mr. King’s manu- 
factory, and that if he did not meet with 
lord Cochrane there, he would take the 
note to the Admiralty, and if his lordship 
had not been at the Admiralty, to leave it 
there; that on the officer’s requesting 
deponent to go to Mr. King’s manufactory, 
he told the deponent that his finding lord 
Cochrane was of consequence, and there- 
fore begged deponent to be as expeditious 
as he could, and if necessary to take a 
coach; that this deponent did not take a 
coach, but went instantly to Mr. King’s 
manufactory, where he met lord Cochrane 
and delivered him the note, which he 
opened in deponent’s presence ; that upon 
opening the note, lord Cochrane asked 
deponent several times if he knew who 
the gentleman was that had written it, and 
upon deponent’s informing him he did not, 
lord Cochrane made several enquiries as 
to his appearance and dress, observing 
that he could not make out the whole of 
the note, or who it came from; to this de- 
ponent answered that he was an army 
officer; upon which lord Cochrane, having 
tern the note, threw it down, and then 
said, “ Very well, Thomas, I'll go back ;” 
that from lord Cochrane’s manner and ap- 
pearance, and the questions he put to de- 
ponent on his delivering the note, this 
deponent verily believes that his lordship 
did not know from whom it came; and 
this deponent further saith, that when the 
officer came into Gréen-street, as above 
stated, he was dressed ina grey great coat, 
sach as the guards wear, which was bat- 
toned very close round the body up to the 
. breast, and that such part of the under 
coat as he could see was of a dark green 
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colour; that upon the officer’s coming out 
of the coach into lord Cochrane’s house, 
he brought with him a sword, and a small 
leather clothes-bag or portmanteau, which 
deponent believes might have held 4 
change of clothes; that this deponent fur. 
ther saith, that he was hired by his lord. 
ship at Christmas last to go into the coun. 
try, and relieve Richard Carter, his lord. 
ship’s sea-steward ; that this deponent left 
London about the 25th day of February, 
and Richard Carter, the sea-steward, then 
came to town for the purpose of accompa. 
nying lord Cochrane to his ship. 
«“ THomas Dewan,” 
Sworn in Court, June 14, 
1814. By the Court. 


“« Mary Turpin, cook-maid to lord 
Cochrane, maketh oath and saith, that she 
went into his lordship’s service on the 
18th day of February last, and that she 
was in the house on the 2Ist day of Fe. 
bruary, when an officer came there, and 
that she was in the kitchen at the time the 
coach drove to the door; that she saw an 
officer alight from the coach and come 
into the house; that he arrived a little 
before nine o’clock; that this deponent 
went twice into the parlour while the 
officer was there, and doth most positively 
swear, that he wore a grey great coat, 
buttoned up, with a dark green collar or 
green facing under it. That the officer 
had with. him a dark military cap with a 
gold band round it, and also a sword, and 
a small portmanteau. Mary Turpin.” 
Sworn in Court, June 14, 

1814. By the Court. 


« Eleanor Barnes, housekeeper to lord 
Cochrane, maketh oath and saith, That 
she has lived with his lordship since Ja- 
noary last, and well remembers being 
told that an officer came to his lordship’s 
house in Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
on Monday, the 2ist of February last; 
and this deponent further saith, that at the 
time the officer arrived, she was not at 
home, but that she returned ‘between 
eleven and twelve o’clock. That seeing 
a cap in the parlour, she enquired of 
Mary Turpin whose cap it was, and 
that the said Mary Turpin replied. that it 
belonged to an officer who was with his 
lordship in the drawing-toom; and this 
deponent further saith, that she took up 
the cap which was of a dark brown colour, 


‘with a gold band and tassel, and immedi- 


ately afterwards went to her room and did 
not see the officer. That this deponent 
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gever saw captain Berenger to her know- 
ge. Eveanog Barnes,” 
“Sworn in. Court, June. 14, 
1814. By the Court, 


« Sarah Bust, of No. 4, Great Mary-le- 
pone-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
spinster, maketh oath and saith, That she 
lived a servant to lord Cochrane for nearly 
twelve months, and that she quitted his 
gervice on the evening of the 21st of Fe- 
bruary last; that she well remembers an 
éficer coming to his lordship’s house in 
Green-street, in the morning of that day ; 
that the officer sent the man-servant out ; 
that the officer had a grey great coat, 
which was buttoned up to the bredst, and 
that the neck of his under-coat, or such 
part as she could see, was a dark green ; 
and he had also with him a military cap. 

© Saran’ Bust,” 
Sworn at my Chambers, June 
13, 1814, before me, S. Le Brane. 


Here, Sir, I submit, is ample. refutation 
ofthe * *. *; *-» aspersions cast upon 
me from the bench. ‘I trust that the house 


will be satisfied that I did, at the earliest 
possible period, make a true and full dis- 
closure of all that passed between me and 
De Berenger on the 2ist of February, and 


that he did not appear before me in the 
* costume of his crime.’ 

Of all tyrannies, Sir, the worst is that 
which exercises its vengeance under the 
guise of judicial proceedings, and especially 
ifa jury make part of the means by which 
its base purposes are effected. The man 
who is flung into a prison, or sent to the 
scaffold, at the nod of an avowed despo- 
tism, has at, least the consolation to know, 
that his sufferings bring down. upon that 
despotism, the execration of mankind ; 
but he who. is, entrapped. and. entangled 
In the meshes, of a crafty and. corrupt 
system of jurisprudence ; who is pursued 
imperceptibly by a law with leaden 
feet and iron, jaws; who is not put upon 
his trial till, the ear, of, the, public has 
been poisoned, and its heart steeled against 
him, falls, at last, without being cheered 
with a hope of seeing his tyrants,execrated 
even by, the warmest of his friends. In 


their principle, the., ancient, and: settled . 


laws of England are excellent; but of 
late years, so many injurious and, fatal 
alterations, inthe law have. taken, place, 


at, any. man who ventures to meddle. 


With public affairs, and to. oppose persons 
in. power, is sure,and certain, sooner or 
later, to, suffer, in some way. or other. 

( VOL. XXVIII. ) ta 
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’ Sir ;, the punishment which the malice 
of my enemies has procured to be inflicted 
on mé, is not, in, my mind, worth a mo- 
ment’s reflection, The judge supposed, 
apparently, that the sentence of. the pil- 
lory would disgrace and mortify me, I 
can assure him, and I now solemnly assure 
this House, my constituents, and, my, coun; 
try, that I would, rather, stand in my own 
name, in the pillory, every day of my 
life, under such a sentence, than I would 
sit upon the bench in the name and with 
the real characterof * * * * * * 
for one single hour. 

Something has been said, Sir, in this 
House, as I have heard, about an applica- 
tion for a mitigation of my sentence, in a 
certain quarter, where, it is observed, that 
mercy never failed to flow; but. I can 
assure the House, that an application for 
pardon, extorted from me, is oné of the 
things. which even a partial judge and a 
packed jury, have not the power to ac- 
complish. No, Sir; I,willseek for, and 
I look for, pardon no where; for, I have 
commitied no crime. I have sought for, I 
still seek for, and I, confidently expect 
susTicg; not, however, at the hands, of 
those by whose machinations I have been 
brought to what they regard as my ruin, 
but at the hands of my enlightened, and 
virtuous constituents, to whose exertions 
the nation owes, that there is still a voice 
to, cry out against that haughty and. in- 
exorable tyranny, which commands si- 
lence to all by parasites and hypocrites. 

Lord Cochrane, after having read, his 
defence, addressed the House nearly as 
follows :—Having so long occupied) its 
time, I will not trouble the House longet, 
than to implore it to investigate the cir- 
cumstances of my case. I-think 1 baye 
stated. enough to induce it to call for the 
minutes of the trial: all I wish isan en- 
guiry, and bad I not been preventéd from 
attending the House in an early stage of 
this unfortunate business, and from en~ 
treating it to make at that time the neces- 
sary investigation, I, should. not now. have 
been placed: in this unhappy predicament. 
I did speak to sir Francis Burdett, and, to 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone upon the subject, 
but Mr. Johnstone said to me, “ Coch- 
rane, you know you have uniformly failed 
in all. your exertions in the House, and, 
therefore, I. strongly advise you. not to do 
it.—If you do, I wash my hands of | the 
consequences. which your imprudence 
may lead,to.” I lament, most. bitterly, 
that I did not pursue-my own intention. 

“(2 P) 
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Many important facts yet remain’ to be 
considered, and I trust that the House will 
not'come to a decision with its eyes shut. 
I entreat—I implore investigation. It is 
Arue, that a sentence of a court of law has 
been pronounced against me—that pu- 
nishment is nothing, and will to me seem 
nothing in comparison with what it ‘is in 
the power of this House to inflict. I have 
already suffered much, but if after a deli- 
berate and a fair investigation, the House 
shall determine that I am guilty, then let 
me be deserted and abandoned by the 
world. I shall submit without repining 
to any the most dreadful penalty that the 
House can assign. I solemnly declare 
before Almighty God, that I am ignorant 
of the whole transaction, and uniformly I 
have heard Mr. Cochrane Johnstone deny 
it also. Into the hearts of men we cannot 
penetrate: we cannot dive into their in- 
most thoughts, but my heart I lay open, 
and ‘my most secret thoughts I disclose to 
the House. I entreat the strictest scrutiny 
and a patient hearing. I implore it at 
your hands, as an act of justice, and once 
‘more I call upon’ my Maker, upon Al- 
mighty God, to bear witness’ that I am 
innocent. He knows my heart, he knows 
all’its secrets, and he knows that I am in- 
nocent, and ignorant of the whole trans- 
‘action. © 

The noble lord then handed to the 
clerk, various letters and affidavits for the 
information of the House. 

The Speaker said, the noble lord having 
now concluded his defence, will please to 

_ ‘withdraw. 

Lerd Cochrane. I shall withdraw, Sir. 
i cannot too often or too earnestly implore 
the House to enquire. Never in the his- 
tory of this country, was a case of such 
gross and cruel injustice recorded. _I 
could submit to any punishment, however 
aevere, after due enquiry, but I entreat the 
House to give me an opportunity of prov- 
ing how the bank-notes came into the 
bands of Mr. Butt, and other strong cir- 
cumstances to which I have referred in 
the course of my defence; and I pledge 
amy honour, that not a doubt will remain 
on the mind of a single member in. the 
House. 

The noble lord then withdrew. The 
Speaker proposed, that his lordship should 
be remanded into the custody from which 
he had been brought, which, on the mo- 
tion of lord Castlereagh, was ordered, and 
the necessary warrants. of the Speaker 
were ordered to be made out accordingly. 
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‘Lord Castlereagh rose and said, that fe.' 
fore the House proceeded to the. question 
which an hon. member was to propose, he 
could not avoid expressing his sense of the 
very painful and difficult situation in which 
the House was placed. If one sentiment 
was more prevalent than another, it was 
an anxious desire to hear patiently all that . 
the noble lord could utter, but the House 
would also feel that much that had been 
offered was not given in justification of 
the individual, but in inculpation of the 
most exalted characters in the country, 
It was happy for Englishmen that by the 
form of our constitution, no character was 
so high, no authority so exalted as not to 
be amenable to the laws of the land. It 
was, however, a great abuse of a defence 
in parliament to make it the medium ofa 
charge to which no answer could then be 
given. His lordship said, he had once or 
twice hesitated as to the fit course to be 
pursued, but he felt how difficult it was 
for the House to draw the exact line that 
in such cases ought to be pursued. An 
indulgent and liberal interpretation was 
always to be put upon expressions used‘on 
occasions like the present. It was the less 
necessary to interfere during the course of 
what the noble lord had offered, becatse 
he was sensible that the judgment and 
wisdom of parliament would be able to 
separate the inculpation from the justifica- 
tion; but elsewhere the same prudence 
would not probably be exercised, and if 
the defence of the noble lord were to be 
circulated, it would be the publication of 
libels and calumnies against the most 
sacred characters in the nation, and 
against the system of jurisprudence, which 
had hitherto upheld itself in spite of all 
attacks; in this view the defence just 
made must be considered a wanton abuse 
of the indulgence extended by the House. 
For the sake of public justice, and of 
the jurisprudence of the country, «his 
lordship felt it necessary now to observe, 
that if, on any future occasions it was 
deemed fit to interpose in point of law, 
regarding the publication of this defence, 
none of the parties accused could here- 
after say that a want of warning was af 
additional feature of severity in theif 
cases, » 
‘Mr. Broadhead then rose to submit’ his 
motion to the House. The duty that he 
was called upon to discharge was, in this 
instance, extremely painful, It was" im- 
possible for any liberal mind to cone 
template the situation of ‘the individual 
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who had. just left the House, without the 
deepest regret that the same man who had 
once trodden the path of honour, should 
‘now be involved in the labarynths of dis- 

race. He lamented, with unfeigned sin- 
cerity, that the justice which the House 
‘owed to itself, could not allow it to spare 
an individual, whom he would not, by any 
thing he could say, attempt to sink deeper 
in disgrace. On public grounds it was 
necessary to bring forward the subject, 
however distressing the discussion might 
be to private feelings. He would abstain 
from making any remarks upon the defence, 
however objectionable it was, leaving the 
noble lord in full possession of every ad- 
‘vantage it gave him. He should simply 
confine himself to those remarks which 
the case suggested, and which his judg- 
ment prescribed, leaving it to the wisdom 
of the House to determine upon the steps 
‘it would pursue. He came not forward 
upon this occasion as an accuser, nor did 
he presume to constitute himself a judge 
of the guilt of the party; but it being a 
matter of publicity that certain proceed- 
ings had takea place in a.court of law, the 
Yesult of which was, that two members of 
the House were involved in a charge 
affecting their characters and conduct, 
under such circumstances he felt it to be 
-his duty as a member of parliament to call 
the attention of the House to the subject, 
with a view to the ‘maintenance of its 
-honour and purity. He did not conceive 
it necessary to go into any detail of pre- 
.cedents, thinking the principle which was 
established by the case of Mr. Walsh, 
sufficient for his purpose. There the in- 
dividual had been convicted of felony, 
_but the verdict was reversed by the judges, 
and in the debate upon the question, it 
was urged, that the conviction being de- 
Stroyed in a legal sense, Mr. Walsh was 
to be viewed as an innocent man; yet the 
House had proceeded to expulsion, being 


of opinion, that sufficient guilt was proved 
.to render the individual unfit to continue a 


member. Such being the power. and 
the practice of the House, it was to be 


considered whether the record upon the 
table did not afford sufficient authority for 


the House to say, that the members im- 


plicated on this occasion, were so stigma- 


tized and disgraced as to be marerhy any 
longer to retain their seats. It would. b 
easy to descant upon the enormity of the 


Crime, but that was not within the line of 


his duty ; nor would it be. proper to wound 


Personal feelings by bitterness of reproach 


‘ 
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and keenness of invective. Neither did he ~ 
presume to dictate to the House the mea- 
sure it ought to adopt: he-only offered 
such a motion as his humble judgment 
suggested, to prevent the stain that would 
otherwise be attached to parliament. If 
the House of Commons was of importance 
to the constitution, or if the exclusive 
rights it possessed were of any value, the 
private purity and political virtue of its 
members were of equal consequence, since 
without it both the one and the other would 
be destroyed. Under all the circum- 
stances, he did not think it necessary to 
trouble the House further, under the full 
persuasion that in deciding, it would. be 
guided by a due regard. to justice to the 
parties, as well as to its own. character, 
He should move therefore a declaratory 
resolution, founded upon the record of 
conviction, stating, “ That it appears to 
this House by the said record, that the 
right hon. lord. Cochrane, therein called 
sir Thomas Cochrane, a member of this 
House, has, upon an indictment found 
against him. by the name of sir. Thomas 
Cochrane, late of the parish of Saint George, 
Hanover Square, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, knight of the Bath, been convicted 
of a conspiracy, with a wicked and frau- 
dulent intention to thereby cheat and de- 
fraud his Majesty’s subjects of divers darge 
sums of money, as in the said record is 
mentioned.” 

Mr. Browne said, he rose under greater 
embarrassment, than he had ever before 
experienced, to propose to the House, with 
all humility, the course which, under the 
circumstances of this case, it would.in :his 
mind be most consistent with justice. that 
the House should pursue. The House had 
heard, with all the attention which was due 
to a case of such importance, the grounds 
on which the noble lord had endeavoured 
to rescue himself from the effect of the 
conviction. And it had heard also the 
single ground on which the hon. member 
had rested the proposed vote of expulsion. 
of the question which appeared to him to 
present itself for the decision of to-night, 
was, whether the record of the conviction 
of the court below, was that document 
which of itself compelled the House to 
come to the vote of expulsion, which had 
been proposed by the hon. member; or 


e| whether, after all that had been said by the 


noble lord in his defence, the House 
should be of opinion, that the case fur- 
nishes matter to make it incumbent on the 
House to pause before it comes on such a 
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conclusion, ‘and to satisfy itself upon a 
careful examination of the evidence, and 
by the force and conviction of ‘its own 
understanding, that the expulsion of ‘the 
noble lord is the conclusion to which it 
must arrive in the exercise of that justice 
which the House is bound to administer.’ 
In the part which he had taken, unsuc- 
cessfully, upon a former occasion, to induce 
the House to look beyénd the verdict, and 
to found its judgment upon the evidence 
which had been taken in the cause, his 
attention had been drawn to the subject, 
from the unsuccessful attempt which had 
been made by the noble lord to obtain a 
new trial, in consequence of a rule of the 
court, which appeared to him to operate 
with extreme severity upon the noble lord. 
He felt it extremely hard, that the noble 
lord, though loudly complaining of the 
effect of that verdict, should be denied that 
opportunity of bringing his case before the 
revision of a second jury, though involving 
consequences so highly important to him, 
which in a case of Wass ‘importance would 
have been afforded, without the interven- 
tion of such a rule; and perceiving that 
he had lost that opportunity of a rehear- 
ing, which he anxiously solicited, and 
which, whatever confidence may be due 
to the ability and integrity of our courts 
of justice, is nevertheless found to be’ 
-essential to the benevolent and to the 
rightful administration of justice, he 
felt it inconsistent with his notions of 
what was due to the importance and to 
the justice of the case to be governed 
in the part which he was to take upon 
it in‘this House, by a conviction, that 
there was the slightest reason to suppose, 
doubtful or questionable ; and if he felt 
that anxiety at that moment, from the 
mere circumstance of the noble lord bein 
refused an opportunity of bringing his 
case to a re-hearing, he felt that anxiety in 
a tenfold degree at the ‘present moment, 
when he found the case surrounded with 
doubts and difficulties, and pregnant with 
matter, which called upon the House to 
examine the case, not with a view to af-| 
fect or interfere with the judgment of the | 
court below, but with a view to'the dip- 
nity and to the justice of its own proceed- | 
ings, distinct in their nature’ from the pro- | 
ceedings of the court below, and leading | 
to a separate and distinct judgment on the, 
part of the House, and tliat ‘too, in ‘all | 
robability, the very severest that it ‘was | 


in the power of the House'to'inflict. The | 


- very course which the debate had taken, 





would of itself, make it desirable that the 
House should be in possession of the ‘éyi. 
dence Of the case; for'thovgh the hou, 
member, in a speech, distinguished for 
that moderation and candor, which was't 
be expected from his cultivaied mind, bia 
wisely confined himself to the convictioh 
below,’ and has relied upon that cotivic. 
tion, as of itself sufficient to warrant’ the 

vote of expulsion; yet the noble lofi, 
who has been heard in his ‘defetice, his 
necessarily and unavoidably adverted ‘to 
the facts and circumstances of the or 
and so materially, indeed, as to make’ 

impossible for the House to decide onthe 
weight that may be due to the noble lord’s 
explanation, without being aware of ‘tle 
bearing and tendency of that evidenes, 
upon which his explanation rests. Un. 
less, therefore, the House meant to reje¢t 
altogether his statement, and to pigs it 
by as deserving of no notice, in opposi- 

tion to the conviction (and he could’né 
believe, thatthey intended such a mocker 

‘upon their own ‘proceedings, and sucha 
wanton delusion upon the feelings of the 
noble lord, as to afford him an opporin- 
nity of being heard in his defence, with- 
out meaning to pay the slightest atten- 
tion, or to be influenced, in any degree, by 
what might be urged in his justification) 
it was impossible for the House to come ~ 
to any satisfactoryconclusion, without 
enquiring into the évidence, as commented 
upon, explained, or denied, by the nob 

lord. It was admitted, in the course of 
the discussion which took place upon ‘the 
subject a few evenings ago, that if the 


‘conviction of the court below was an 


way questionable, from the misdirectio 

of the judge, or from the misconduct or 
partiality of either judge ‘or jury, it was 
incumbent on the House to examine into 
the evidence of the case, with a view to 
the perfect satisfaction of their own ae 
before they pronounced their own separa 

judgment’; and, indeed, the admission 
was scarcely hecessary, because the power 
or the right of this enquiry, is inherént 
in, ‘and necessarily belonging td the ia 
cial functiohs of the House, and could not 
possibly be separated frdm it; the qués- 
‘tion then is, has the noble lord urged an 


‘thing to shake the effect of the conviction, 


or to induce adoubt as to'His Being impli- 
cated in the fraud of ihe Conspiracy ?—If 
‘sich feeling has béen ‘prédiiced by an 

thitig thdt‘has fallen from ‘the noble lord, 


‘it’is inenmbeht on the House, if ‘the 


‘would ’permit ‘him ‘to say’so, ‘to ‘ex 
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into the case upon its own eviderice, and 
to determine for themselves according to 
their own conviction, whether the’guilt of 
the noble lord is so apparent and unques- 
tionable, as to make it fit and just to ex- 
el him from this House. What, then, 
has been urged by the noble lord to shake 
the necessary confidence in the’ verdict 
below? He had had no previous commu- 
nication with the noble lord, and he was 
afraid he should but feebly advert to the 
‘several points relied upon in his defence. 
He had, in the first place, in the face of 
this House, in the hearing of his consti- 
twents, and in the presence of his God, 
‘solemnly proclaimed his innocence, It 
had been said, on a fortiier occasion, by 
an hon. and learned gentleman (the At- 
torney General) to use his own terms, 
that few persons were to be found “ com- 
plaisant enough’’ to admit the justice of 
their own. condemnation. He would not 
contend, in this respect, with the ex- 
perience of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man; but, judging from his own feelings, 
and according ‘to his own conception of 
‘the power of our nature, he could not be- 
lieve, that with the mind, the habits, and 
the feelings of such a’man as lord Coch- 
rane, he could persevere in protesting his 
innocence, after a verdict of conviction 
by a jury of his country, after a sentence 
which exposed him to the pillory, unless 
he was rendered firm enough to bear up 
tuder the accumulated pangs of such a 
situation, by a consciousness of innocence. 
It was that consciousness alone which 
could support him in his affliction, and 
arm him with strength enough to raise his 
voice, in the awful presence of this House, 
to avail himself of the last opportunity of 
protecting his honour, and proclaiming 
‘his innocence. The ‘protestation, there- 
fore, of the noble lord, in the solemn man- 
‘her in which it had been made, had 
shaken, he acknowledged, in some degree, 
the effect of the verdict, and raised an ir- 
Tesistible anxiety in his mind, to look at 
the foundations of that verdict, and to be 
satisfied that that verdict was right] 


given. He could not reconcile it to his. 


duty, and to his conscience, to deal out so 
severe a measure of punishment, as that of 
expelling a member from his seat in that 

ouse, unless satisfied, by the conviction 
of his own undefstanding, that the member 
had committed an ‘offence that deserved 


‘that punishment. ‘He was ‘discharging! 


the duties of a judicial’ character, and he| 


Could ‘not depart from’ that which appear-| 
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ed to him to be the course of justice > ‘but 
what more had+been offered by the ‘noble 
lord? The noble lord “had entered into a 


| minute and detailed. examination of that 


part of the evidence which connected him 
ith this ‘conspiracy, and had given a sa- 
tisfactory explanation (at least to his ‘own 
mind,) of those circumstahces upon which 
his confection with the casé was founded. 
Was the House competent to judge of ‘the 
effect of this explanation, without lookin 
at the bearings and tendency of the evi- 
dence upon which the explanation rests ? 
Was the House competent, upon the mere 
transitory effect produced by a speech, to 
bear in mind all that had been said, to 
tear in pieces.the connection of ‘the nable 
lord, and to decide, without that anxfous 
enquiry which is due to a case involvin 
consequences so deeply important? If 
the House felt itself competent to such an 
awful purpose, in the present state of the 
subject, uninformed as it was, except froth 
the record of the conviction, he was bound 
to acknowledge himself not one of that 
number, and to lay in his claim to weigh 
‘all the circumstances deliberately in his 
mind, before he pronounced a sentence, 
in which the interests of the public, and 
the interests of an individual, were so ma- 
tetially involved. And what more has 
the noble lord urged?—The noble lord 
has artaigned the conduct of the judge 
who tried him—he has accused him of 
partiality in the conduct of :he cause, and 
of error in his charge to the jury, in his 
statement of the evidence, in a most mate- 
rial point. He presumed not to express 
an opinion upon the justice of this impu- 
tation upon the conduct of the noble 
jodge; the integrity and ability with 
which the noble lord conducts the duties 
of his high situation, the public has been 
long familiar with, and his respect for our 
courts of justice, and for the noble lord 
who presides, would prevent him from 
saying a word that could add to, or 
strengthen, the imputation that has been 
cast upon his conduct; but ‘the House 


“cannot shut its ears to what has. been al- 


ledged by the noble lord—it ‘cannot pass 
it by unheeded and unnoticed. The no- 
ble lord over the way (lord Castlereagh) 
had injulged himself in terms of reproba- 
tion of this part of the noble lord’s de- 
fence, and had been pleased to term it ah 
inculpation of the noble judge, and not 
an exculpation of himself; but he would 
ask, how could the noble lord do othér- 


‘Wise’ than inculpate the noble judge, if he 
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_ had reason to think that the charge to the 
jury was an erroneous one, and that his 
general conduct was, in other. respects, 

artial and unbecoming his high situation ? 

he inculpation of the one was necessary 
to the exculpation of the other, or so con- 
nected, as to make it a necessary part Of 
the noble lord’s defence, if he really be- 
lieved, that he was warranted in making 
the charge against the judges but how 
could the House pass by the circumstance? 
It was gravely-alleged, that the noble 
judge had stated that.to the jury, as mat- 
ter of evidence, which was not to be found 
in the body ofevidence, and which, in 
fact, was not given in evidence: could the 
House be indifferent to such an allega- 
tion ?. Can they pass it by, as not deserv- 
ing of notice, in a case like the present, 
where 80 much was at stake, both as re- 
lating to the interests of the public, and to 
the interests of anindividual? He thought 
it impossible; but, at all events, he would 
not be governed in the sentence he was 
to pronounce upon the case in this House, 
by a verdict thus impeached; he felt 
himself bound to look into the case upon 
its own facts and circumstances, and to 
decide upon his own conviction: for all 
these reasons, he took the liberty of mov- 
ing, “ That the statement made by the 
noble lord, together with the affidavits 
accompanying that statement, be referred 
to a select committee, with power to exa- 
mine witnesses, and send for papers, and 
thet they do make a report thereupon to 
the House.” 

The Amendment being put, 

The Attorney General rose, and entered 
upon a difinition of the difference between 
the present case and those on which the 
House had decided on former occasions. 
On these it had been proposed that the 
House itself should send for papers; but 
the foundation of the present motion was 
totally different; as it rested on a suppo- 
sition that the learned lord at the head of 
the court below-had exceeded the forms 
of justice, by referring to a rulé which 
rendered a new trial irregular. Respect- 
ing the justice and wisdom of this rule he 
should not stop to argue; that it was arule 
long in the usage of the court, had just been 
admitted: But be that. as it might, that 
rule did not stand in the way of the noble 
lord; for whatever he had thought neces- 
sary. to state to the court, had been heard 
to the fullest extent ;.and it.was the una- 
nimous opinion of the judges that there was 
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to the point which went to impugn the 
character of the court, it was perfect] 

unnecessary for him to set about making 
adefence. But there-had been two ques. 
tidhs proposed, on which he desired to de. 
liver a distinct. opinion. _ Respecting the 
first question, concerning thg record, he 
would answer, in the most perfect and 
absolute manner, that the learned. lord 
never saw the indictment, or any copy or 
abstract of it, except when it was handed 
up to him to make his observations on its 
and he would say in honour of the pro- 
fession, that there was no man in West. 
minster-hall who would suffer himself to 
be empleyed, or even approached, by a 
person who should dare to approach the 
judges on such a matter, or would soffer 
himself to be approached by them. He 
would speak of this as a universal proposi- 
tion, which never had been nor ever would 
be broken. But even the verdict had been 
arraigned; and he was sorry that this 
bold accusation had not met with an earlier 
answer, for he could not sit and hear such 
a charge as had been made that day on 
the tribunals of the country, without think~ 
ing it his duty, if there were the least 
foundation for it, to declare, that the trial 
by jury ought instantly to be abolished, 
as a curse and scourge on the nation. It 
had been stated in effect, that the judge 
was partial and wicked ; and that the jury 
had been selected, picked, and packed to- 
gether, by an officer dependent upon and 
removeable at the pleasure of the court. 
It was, indeed, with difficulty that the 
House could restrain its indignation on 
hearing these foul aspersions; for it was 
evident that the judge could not by any 
possibility controul the selection of a jury. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then en- 
tered into a detail of the manner in which 
special juries were selected, The master 
of the crown-office was, in fact, always one 
of the most respectable men in the.pro- 
fession : he was not appointed by political 
influence, but by his court; and he held 
his office during good behaviour, which 
was the same tenure as that of the. chief 
justice. What would those members of 
the House who served on special juries at 
the assizes say, if they were accused of 
being packed? Yet they were packed 
quite as much as the jury which tried the 
noble lord. The master of the crown- 
office merely turned over the leaves of the 
book which was given him by the sheriff, 
and in the presence of the agents of both par- 
‘ties, selected 48 names. Each party strikes 
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off one, till the number is reduced to 24: 
these 24 are to appear at the trial, and no 
one knows which 12 will be selected, as it 
depends solely on the presence or absence 
of the jurymen. It was the same in cri- 
minal cases. This charge had frequently 
peen brought; it was very common in 
Wilkes’s time, and it was then refuted in 
the same manner as he had now refuted it, 
The chief justice never saw this book of 
freeholders ; the master never saw it till 
the time of the trial, when the sheriff gave 
it to him: ‘and he believed’ it would be 
difficult to shew, that the sheriffs of London 
of late years had been disposed to pack 
juries from subserviency to the crown, 
But there was this peculiarity in the pre- 
sent case, that it was not left to the agents 
to reduce the list, but Mr. Cochrane John- 
stone had himself attended when the list 
was reduced from 48 to 24. It had hap- 
pened that the jury who tried the defen- 
dants were nearly all mew men, probably 
selected on that very account: but if, 
which was impossible, the judge should 
know the disposition of any man, and 
wish to influence him, yet he had not the 
smallest power. The learned gentleman 
then pronounced a panegyric on juries, 
saying, that in the course of his long ex- 
perience, though he sometimes disapproved 
of a verdict, he never saw one which he 
believed to be corrupt; and as to this par- 
ticular jury, could a better be chosen than 
twelve respectable merchants conversant 
with business and the world? He should 
give no opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the noble lord, but he trusted 
he should be pardoned for rising when the 
chief tribunal of the country was ar- 
raigned. 

Mr. Brand could not agree that the mo- 
tion before the House had in effect been 
discussed on a former night. - On that oc- 
casion, had there been a division, he should 
have voted with the Attorney General, 
but he thought that strong grounds should 
be laid, before the House should send a 
representative back to his constituents, 
and that in fairness to the noble lord, and 
In justice to the case, and to the character 
of the House of Commons, a further enquiry 
was necessary. He had always had doubts 
a to the privity of lord Cochrane to the 
conspiracy of which he had been convicted. 
The presumption against him had been 
founded’ on the two circumstances of the 
dress, and'the impossibility of accounting 
for the banks ‘notes exchanged ‘for the 
draft of the noble lord, which were found 
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in the possession of De Berenger. The 
noble lord had stated, that he should be 
able to’ prove the means’ by which the’ 
bank notes passed to De Berenger, and that 
five persons would prove that De Berenger 
had appeared in his house in the dress 
which the noble lord had described in his 
affidavit. ‘The House, he trustéd, would 
not think it advisable, at a time when the 
noble lord offered to explain all that was 
mysterious, and had been inexplicable in 
the affair, to cometo a hasty decision. 
The ‘country had been carried away by a 
variety of publications on the subject, and 
by that self-constituted committee of the 
Stock Exchange; and, on the other hand, 
the noble lord, from a consciousness of in-' 
nocence, had been inattentive to a culpa- 
ble degree, while his prosecutors had been 
so active—indecently active, in influeme- 
ing the country. He hoped, therefore, 
that the committee would be appointed, 
and he thought a committee of the whole 
House would be most proper for the exa- 
mination. 

Mr. Croker rose to say a few words on 
one particular point, which had called 
forth the surprise of the House, as well as 
some observations from an hon, gentle- 
man. The noble lord had asked whether 
the Lord Chief Justice had not beer in 
communication with the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty ?—Whether he did not even wait 
upon that nebleman, to advise him to sus- 
pend him from his ship, and that his lord- 
ship had advised the prosecutors how to 
frame their case, according to a particular 
precedent ? From being in the confidence 
of the noble lord at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, as well’as from the situation he 
held, he must say, that to his entire belief, 
no such interview had taken place ; that 
no such steps had been taken; that the re- 
solution for suspending the noble lord from 
his command had been discussed at an 
open board; and that the noble lord, at 
the head of that board, had stated the facts 
to him which’ he just declared; assuring 
him that no communication whatever, 
either directly or indirectly, had taken 
place between him and the Lord Chief 
Justice on the sabject in question. The 
noble lord, who had just been before the 
House, must therefore have been totally 
misinformed when he was induced to make 
the assertion. 

Mr. Barham did not wish to be under- 
stood to have a community of feeling with 
the noble lord in‘ all that he had said in 
the course of ‘his defence, but supposing 
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him to be innocent, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he should speak in cold blood 
on the subject, He had always. great 
doubts of the guilt of the noble lord ; those 
doubts had gradually increased, and. they 
had grown stronger within these few hours, 
after the explanations given by the noble 
lord. The noble lord had laboured under 
great difficulties; for, considering the pre- 
vious self-erected tribunal to which he 
was subjected, he must have had not only 
a very perfect, but a very happy inno- 
cence, to have escaped. The noble lord, 
too, through the pride of innocence, had 
neglected the proper means of defence, 
imprudently, certainly ; for, however in- 
nocent, he should have taken measures,to 
establish that innocence beyond doubt. 
He had also been deprived of the advan- 
tage of a new trial, in which he might 
have supplied his former omissions. Under 
such circumstances the hon. member said, 
he conceived the noble lord might be as 
innocent as any one in the House, and, 
therefore, he felt it impossible to add to 
the other punishments which the noble 
lord was condemned to endure, by assent- 
ing to a motion for expulsion. Such a 
motion, indeed, appeared to him inconsis- 
tent with adue regard to justice and huma- 
nity. The noble lord had, it was to be 
recollected, suffered already most severely. 
He had been degraded in his rank and 
profession, and had been sentenced to an 
ignominious punishment. To all. this, 
which might be the result of an unjust sen- 
tence, he could not consent to add the still 
more harsh sentence, of expulsion from that 
House, at least without some previous en- 
quiry by the House itself. The case was, 
he felt, peculiary embarrassing from the 
nature of the verdict, and the guilt im- 
puted ; but still, from the statement of the 
noble lord, and from a view of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he was unwilling to 
go farther than the sentence of the court. 
At all events, he should enforce the pro- 
priety of a farther investigation before a 
vote of expulsion should be acceded to, 
and he would recommend that such inyes- 
tigation should be conducted by a com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Mr. Ponsonby began by observing, that 
if the severest and bitterest enemy of the 
noble lord had been employed to injure 
his cause, such enemy could not have done 
it more injury than the noble lord himself 
had that night endeavoured to do to it; 
but he trusted the House, in considering 


the real merits of the question, would dis- | 
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miss such conduct. from its recollection, 
Indeed, he had no doubt that such would 
be the case—for he never witnessed so 
much candour, moderation and, tenderness 
as the House had throughout manifested 
towards the noble lord, That House would, 
therefore, he was satisfied, be ready to se. 
parate the the conduct to which he had 
alluded, from the facts of the case. Some 
one had appeared to hold, that to impeach 
the charge, was tantamount to an impeachs 
ment of the rectitude of the judge by 
whom that. charge was made, and that, 
therefore, such impeachment should be 
decidedly discountenanced ; but, he was 
persuaded, that no one could suppose him 
inclined to cast an imputation upon any 
judge, and sure he was, that to question 
the rectitude of a judge’s charge, im- 
plied no imputation whatever. Indeed, 
no such conception prevailed, for nothing 
was more common than an application 
for a new trial upon the special ground 
of a judge’s misdirection to the jury, 
either as to case or fact. Yet it was never 
understood, that any judge felt himself 
offended by such a motion, or that it im- 
plied any imputation upon his general 
rectitude. For himself, he could say that 
no one was more likely to feel a higher 
respect for the judicial character, but yet 
he could never feel that respect so far as 
to believe in the infallibility of a judge; 
and, therefore, he could not subscribe toany 
such doctrine as that upon which he had 
animadverted. The law itself, indeed, 
supposed the infallibility of a judge by 
providing the remedy which he had stated. 
The noble lord who had made his defence 
that night, had stated one fact, whieh, if 
true, certainly illustrated that infallibility. 
For the noble lord had stated, that the 
judge before whom he was tried had, in 
his charge to the jury, said, that De Be- 
ranger had presented himself to the noble 
lord, “ blazoned in the costume of his 
crime,” although not a tittle of evidence 
was adduced to sustain such an allegation, 
This he could not help thinking a very ex- 
traordinary allegation, if the statement, 

the noble lord was true—and that the judge 
did mis-state a very material point to the 
jury, which was particularly calculated to 
mislead their judgment. It was said by the 
learned Attorney General, that altbough 
a new trial was refused to the noble lord, 
he had still the advantage of an oppor: 
nity to state his case, and to explain his 
conduct. But to this assertion, he could 
not subscribe, whe hoped that he. should 
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not be charged with any disrespect to the 
court, in declaring that he was quite una- 
ble to comprehend the rule which .had 
been pressed against lord Cochrane’s mo- 
tion for a new trial. Indeed, he could not 
conceive such a rule.to have any founda- 
tion in law, justice, or reason. He did not 

resume to say that this rule was unjust, 
butthat he did. not comprehend the grounds 
upon which it could be justified. “For in- 
stance, was it meant by this rule, that if a 
verdict of guilty should be pronounced 
against six persons, five of whom were 
really guilty, while one was’ really inno- 
cent, the innocent should be refused a new 
trial, although perfectly, able to establish 
his innocence, because, the others over 
whom the innocent might have no controul 
or influence, should decline to join in the 
motion? Ifso, how could such a refusal 
be sustained upon any principle of equity, 
or law, or reason ? What, was an inhocent 
person to suffer through any mistake or 
deficiency of evidence, because the guilty, 
with whom he might be connected by a 
prosecution, should not think proper, or 
could not be controlled, to join in an ap- 
plication for a new trial? ‘ He declared 
that to his mind such a rule was totally 
incomprehensible; and. if it were ‘to be 
maintained, what was to become of the 
highest authority, by whom it was said 
that it was better that ninety-nine unjust 
persons should escape, than that one inno- 
cent person should suffer? That no such 
rule as that to which he objected ever 
prevailed in the court of King’s-bench in 
Ireland, he was prepared to state, and he 
understood that it was a rule which had 
been but a few years existing in the court 
of King’s-bench of this country. It was 
not, indeed, as he was assured, at the ut- 
most, twenty years old. He had never 
heard of the cause which gave birth to 
such an extraordinary rule, and he should 
be glad to hear upon what foundation, in 
justice or reason, it could be sustained. It 
was said, that the application of only one 
person convicted of a conspiracy, for a 
hew trial, should not be acceded to, be- 
cause, upon such trial, the case of all the 
other conspirators must again also be gone 
Into. But even so, he saw no objection to 
the application of the innocent ; for upon 
What ground of fairness should one man 
be precluded from an opportunity of mani- 
esting his innocence, because the conduct 
of others would be subjected to a second 
investigation, and their guilt thus publicly 
rendered more glaring? Surely the desire 
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to save trouble could never dispose any 
court to make a rule that tended to ope- 
rate against just and necessary investiga- 
tion—that was too likely to make the in- 
nocent suffer for the guilty." The right 
hon. gentleman here took notice of lord 
Cochrane’s explanation respecting the 
bank-notes found in the possession of De 
Berenger, and traced into his hands, ob- 
serving, that this explanation was calcu- 
lated to make a material impression in the 
noble lord’s favour, as it served to show, 
that these notes might have found their 
way into the possession of De Berenger, 
without the noble lord’s privity. This 
explanation, indeed, appeared to make a 
great difference in the merits of the noble 
lord’s case, and therefore must, with other 
circumstances, indispose the House to 
agree to a’ motion of expulsion, at least 
without some further enquiry. From such 
an enquiry, he could not conceive that 
any danger could arise of an improper in- 
terference with the due administration of 
justice. For it was not proposed to in- 
terfere’ with the sentence of the court; 
but that House being called upon to super- 
add to that'sentence the expulsion of the 
noble lord, it became its duty, for the 
sake of jastice and its own character, fully 


and candidly to consider the grounds of 


such an extraordinary proceeding. He 
protested, therefore, against the idea that 
such consideration would involve any in- 
terference with the jurisdiction of the 
court of King’s-bench, and with a view to 
that consideration, he should recommend 
the appointment of a select, and perhaps 
a secret committee, to investigate the al- 
legations of the noble lord, and to report 
the evidence to the House. That such a 
committee was likely to involve in its pro= 
ceedings any reproach upon an interfer- 
ence with the due administrution of jus- 
tice, he did not at all apprehend, and such 
an apprehension could not therefore in- 
fluence his judgment, As to the declara- 
tion of the Attorney General, that the no- 
ble lord was afforded all the advantage of 
a new trial, although his motion was _re- 
fused, he could not admit the fact; for 
the noble lord was notoriously without the 
assistance of counsel; and unless it was 
maintained, that a man unlearned in the 
law was likely to make as much impres- 
sion as a learned counsel, the position of 
the learned gentleman was not tenable. 
On all these grounds, the righf-hon. gen- 
tleman thought the House should agree to 
the appointment of acommittee of enquiry, 
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or at least adjourn the discussion with a 
view more coolly to consider the merits 
of the case before it came to any decision. 
At all events, he declared, that as the 
case at present appeared, he could not 
sleep upon his pillow if he voted for the 
expulsion of lord Cochrane. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he was 
anxious thus early to state his view as to 
the course of proceeding submitted to the 
consideration of the House. He was 
anxious to enter his protest against any 
departure from the fundamental principle 
of parliamentary practice by any assump- 
tion of, or interference with, the judicial 
functions. It was material for ‘the cha- 
racter and future conduct of the House to 
decide what course it ought to pursue, not 
with respect to this case particularly, but 
with respect to a general principle, and in 
this decision he did not mean to prejudice 
the individual under consideration, but to 
conform to parliamentary practice. The 
motion before the House did not involve 
the expulsion of the noble lord. But the 
main question for consideration, and that 
to which he wished to point the conside- 
ration of the House, was, whether the 
verdict of a jury should be deemed a suffi. 
cient ground upon which to rest 4 motion 
for the exclusion of a member ? Whether 
a jury should be deemed a competent ju- 
risdiction to influence the decision of that 
House? Upon this point, he must observe, 
that if such verdict were not received as 
competent, great injustice had been done 
on many former occasions where members 
were expelled on no other grounds. But 
unless the House was prepared to open a 
door for the investigation and revision of 
verdicts in courts of law, he thought the 
decision of the court in this case ought to 
be left untouched. And here he wished 
to impress upon the House, that expulsion 
could not be correctly regarded as an ad- 
ditional punishment or ignominy upon any 
member—that such expulsion could, in 
fact, add nothing to the turpitude or ig- 
nominy of the guilt pronounced by a court 
of law. Indeed, it never had been held 
that expulsion could rest upon any other 
grounds, than that the member expelled 
had not delivered himself from the charge 
legally charged upon him, and that, there- 
fore, he was not a fit person to remain in 
that House. This was the general prin- 
ciple upon which the House had always 
proceeded, and he hoped that the innate 
sense of benevolence which influenced the 
House with respect to the case of the noble 
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lord, would not allow it to depart from 
that principle, which departure must in. 
volve it in all the mazes of litigation, with 
judicial decisions to which he had before 
adverted. If, by such departure, the pre. 
cedent which he deprecated were esta. 
blished, it was hardly possible to imagine 
to what an extent it might be abused, 
Probably every person who felt or fancied 
a sentence severe, would be found to ap- 
peal to that House, and to call for its in. 
terference. So much did he deprecate 
such a precedent, that he had rather sub. 
mit to let an individual, convicted of an ig, 
nominious offence, remain in that House 
until the ordinary time should arrive for 
submitting his elegibility to the considera. 
tion of his constituents, than agree to the 
institution of a new trial of his case by 
that House, which would at once subject 
the House, as an incompetent tribunal, to 
the disgrace of an inadequate investiga. 
tion, and subject to suspicion the hitherto 
unsuspected tribunals of the country. The 
House must be sensible of its incompe- 
tency to a trial of this case, from its ina- 
bility to examine eyidence on oath; and 
he could not help expressing his wonder, 
to hear the proposition of submitting toa 
Secret Committee above stairs, to a sort 
of Star Chamber, an inquisition into the 
conduct of the established tribunals of the 
country. This wonder was, he declared, 
materially heightened by considering the 
quarter from which the proposition came= 
by considering the legal knowledge and 
constitutional principles which belonged 
to that right hon. gentleman. He agreed 
with the right hon. gentleman as to the 
propriety of laying out of view that lan- 
guage of the noble Jord, which must 
be considered rather an attack than a de- 
fence. He wished, indeed, to have en- 
tirely obliterated from the memory every 
thing that could be deemed uncongenial 
with the feelings of the House. But as to 
the phrase respecting the appearance of 
De Berenger before the noble lord in “ the 


costume of his crime,” it seemed rather 


extraordinary that this circumstance was 
this night brought forward for the first 
time. This alleged misdirection of the 
judge was certainly never mentioned by 
the noble lord either upon his motion fora 
new trial, or in his affidavits when brought 
up for judgment; But his main objection 


| was to the course proposed by those who 


would interfere with the regular adminis 
tration of justice, and thus entangle the 
House in difficulties of which it was 1m: 
possible to see the end. 
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Mr. Stuart Wortley’ acknowledged the 
difficulty in which the House was placed, 
as the noble lord’ who had just sat down 
had stated, but the answer to that difficulty 
was, that the main duty of the House was 
to do justice. He had read all that had 
appeared upon this subject, and the effect 
was, that some doubts arose in his mind as 
to the guilt of lord Cochrane, but from the 
statement of the noble lord that night, he 
confessed that he entertained great doubts, 
Therefore, to use the words of a right hon. 
gentleman, he could not sleep upon his 
pillow if he voted for the noble lord’s ex- 
pulsion without further enquiry. He had 
some difficulty with respect to the nature 
of the enquiry which ought to be instituted ; 
whether by a committee of the whole 
House or by a select committee; but he 
had no difficulty in stating that the House 
ought not to come to an immediate deci- 
sion—that some time should be taken 
coolly to consider the case before the 
House finally decided. As to the reliance 
wkich the noble lord who spoke last said 
ought to be placed upon the verdict of the 
jury, he would ask, why send for lord 
Cochrane, or call upon him to make any 
defence, if that verdict was to determine 
the judgment of the House? In fact, with 
the noble lord’s view of the subject, the 
House had already gone too far, and it 
was quite a mockery to hear lord Cochrane 
atall. The hon. member concluded with 
observing, that he could not conscientiously 
vote for lord Cochrane’s expulsion, with- 
out further consideration and enquiry. 

Mr. Bankes observed; that it had been 
stated by an hon. gentleman, that the 
noble lord might be as innocent as any 
person addressing them, and if so, that he 
ought certainly not to be expelled the 

ouse. Such a decision, however, he 
would venture to say, would be contrary 
to all parliamentary precedent. There 
Was no instance whatever to be found in 
the Journals of the House, or the practice 
of parliament, in which expulsion had not 
followed the producing the record of con- 
Viction, as a matter of course. This con- 
sequence followed not only in eriminal 
cases, but in all cases parliament reserved 
to itself a discretionary power of expulsion. 

here was one view taken of the subject 
by the noble lord who spoke last but one, 
Which he thought perfectly just, namely 
that the vote of expulsion was not in the 
Nature of punishment, or a vindictive pro- 
ceeding against the person expelled, bat 
4 Vindication of the character and dignity 
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of those who remained. It could not be 
said that the refusal of the House to follow 
up the record of conviction by expulsion, 
would not affect the character and credit 
of the courts below. . It must necessarily 
tend to invalidate the verdict of the jury, 
and thus to confirm those scandalous and 
unfounded imputations thrown out in the 
course of the defence of the noble lord, on 
the general jurisprudence of the country. 
He trusted that the House would not step 
out of its natural course and wholsome 
functions to give their countenance to 
aspersions of such a kind. They bad no 
power of receiving evidence under the re- 
ligious sanction of an oath, and conse- 
quently could have no power of reversing or 
revising the verdict of ajury, proceeding on 
such evidence. As to the idea of a select 
committee, he conceived that it would 
hardly be persisted in even by the right 
hon. member who had suggested it. Mr. 
Bankes concluded by observing, that hedid 
not mean to say, that a case could not be 
made out, in which it would be improper 
to éxpel a member on account of the ver- 
dict of ajury: and if there was any one 
who, in the present instance, thought 
there was a rational doubt of the noble 
lord’s guilt, he ought undoubtedly to sup- 
pose him innocent, and must necessarily 
vote against his expulsion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that however much 
the hon. member who spoke last, might be 
accustomed to consult the Journals of the 
House, yet he thought he could never be 
so entirely blinded by precedents, or 
buried under the records of parliament, 
as to imagine, because in former instances 
members had been expelled the House 
who were placed in the situation of the 
noble lord, that therefore parliament were 
to lay aside their own discretion and not 
to judge of every case which should be 
brought before them as a foundation for a 
parliamentary proceeding on its individual 
merits, Because a person was convicted 
of a criminal charge, were they, the mem- 
bers of that House; to affect so much 
purity, so much delicacy of character, as 
immediately to proceed to the expulsion 
of that person from the House, not stopping 
to enquire into the justice of the sentence, 
and even refusing to hear any proofs 
which might be brought forward afters 
wards to establish its injastice.. It had 
been said, that the expulsion which was to 
follow the record of the conviction, was 
no additional punishment: bat he would 
put it to the House, whether the bitterest 
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of all the bitter moments which a person 
in the situation of the noble lord must 
endure, would not, in all probability, be 
that in which he learned the sentence of 
expulsion from his seat in that House. 
Undoubtedly, the question involved consi- 
derable difficulties, if the House should go 
into thé enquiry. He thought, that in a 
question of privilege, a committee of the 
whole House would be the most eligible 
mode. He had always entertained doubts 
as to the guilt of the noble lord. There 
were certainly circumstances attending 
the transaction, for which he could by no 
means satisfactorily account. The speech 
of the noble lord had strengthened those 
doubts as to his guilt. And if such bad 
been the effect of that speech on his 
mind, and on the minds of many other 
gentlemen, what must be the innate value 
of the facts contained in it, when it was 
evident that in the course of his speech the 
noble lord had gone out of his way to 
excite the feelings of the House against 
him, and to prejudge instead of advocating 
his own cause? Such was the force of 
those facts, that even an- hon. member who 
had risen to call the noble lord to order, in 
one part of his defence, had candidly 
declared, that after hearing the whole 
statement, he could not conscientiously 
vote for his expulsion. It had been de- 
clared, that there were several parts of 
the charge made by the judge which were 
incorrect in point of fact. Lord Cochrane 
had also given an explanation, which he 
professed himself ready to confirm by 
evidence, of some of the most mysterious 
circumstances in the transaction, and 
which he (Mr. Whitbread) had often de- 
clared in conversation, he thought most 
required explanation, such as the particular 
dress of De Berenger, and the bank notes 
found in his possession. After the state- 
ment made by the noble lord, he did now 
firmly believe the possibility of his inno- 
cence, and if the question were pressed to 
a division, he should vote against the 
original motion. If the House were not to 
exercise their discretion in a case of this 
kind, but merely to look at the record of 
the conviction, it would be better to pro- 
nounce the sentence of expulsion at once, 
without the mockery of a defence. He 
thought it possible that the noble lord 
might have been entrapped into an 
apparent participation in a crime of 
which he was innocent, and circumstances 
which the noble lord had, in an agony 
of feeling, mentioned with respect to the 
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conduct of a near relation of his who 
had absconded, seemed to warrant such a 
supposition. He here alluded to Mr, 
Cochrane Johnstone’s advice to lord 
Cochrane, not to come down to the House 
with any statement onthe subject previous 
to the trial. Asa juror, if he had a doubt 
on his mind, he must acquit; and enter. 
taining that doubt, if pressed to vote that 


t night, he must say, “ Not guilty.” 


Mr. Bathurst alluded to the language 
held by lord Cochrane with respect to the 
conduct of the learned lord before whom he 
had been tried in terms of the strongest cen- 
sure. To appoint a committee, would, he 
said, be worse than useless; nay, it was ut- 
terly and wholly impossible an enquiry of 
the nature recommended to them could take 
place. The noble lord, in the statement, 
which had been deliberately prepared, 
had urged nothing which might not be 
urged by any person convicted of a serious 
offence. The noble lord bad published 
his innocence: so had his relation who 
had absconded. Many individuals, whose 
guilt was proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, had gone out of the world protesting 
their innocence. The noble lord might 
have a motive for asserting that which 
was not true. His motive for making his 
statement was to hold himself up in the 
eyes of hisconstituents. Ifan enquiry was 
made into the case of lord Cochrane, one 
must also be instituted with respect to Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone, for they could not 
take upon themselves in this way to do 
justice to one, without making the same 
attemptin favour of theother. The noble 
lord had said, that a systematic plan had 
been formed, by his political opponents, to 
effect hisexpulsion and ruin. He mighthave 
learnt frony his friend and relation, whose 
advice had been quoted, and who had told 
him what he said was never attended to, 
that he was not of such importance in the 
House as to. make any party care for 
his absence or his presence. If the noble 
lord had not called forward those witnesses 
on his trial which were necessary for his 
defence, he had no one to blame but him- 
self. He had since been able to shew no 
grounds on which a new trial ought to be 
granted. The sentence inflicted on him 
was disgraceful, but not more so oe was 
necessary to punish the crime of which he 
had been convicted. He could see no 
reason for interfering with the decision of 
the court, and was of opinion, that the 
noble lord ought no longer to continue 4 
member of that House. 
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Sir Francis Burdett condemned the tone 
of asperity with which the right hon. 

entleman had expressed himself, and the 
absence of all that generous feeling, in 
commenting upon the defence of the noble 
lord, which had been observed during the 
discussion, till the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman, Not only, indeed, had that 
right hon. gentleman been deficient in 
candour, but he had grossly mis-stated the 
facts of the noble lord’s defence. The 
noble lord had said, that the judge, in his 
charge to the jury, had stated circum- 
stances which had not been given in evi- 
dence. Now there were matters which 
seemed to prove that the case was so. 
Lord Ellenborough had supplied evidence 
tothe jury, and had he been upon that 
jury, and heard from the judge presiding, 
that De Berenger had gone to lord Coch- 
rane’s, blazoned in the costume of his 
crime, with the medallion stars, &c. he 
must confess, notwithstanding what might 
have been his high opinion of that noble 
lord, he should have concluded, that he 
could not have been off his guard, could 
not have been without suspicion, and that 
such a fact was conclusive against him : at 
all events, it was a fact which he thought 
well worth ascertaining by that House, 
whether lord Ellenborough had so charged 


the jury, because upon that charge, he 
believed, the conviction of lord Cochrane 
had mainly depended; and if what the 
noble lord had stated respecting it was 
true, then he had been unjustly convicted. 
Another gross mis-statement of the right 
hon. gentleman was with regard to the 


rulein court. It had been asked by the 
tight hon. gentleman, why lord Cochrane 
had abandoned his legal advisers ? He did 
not abandon them, he consulted with 
them; but they were of opinion they 
could not interfere with so good a grace 
as the noble Jord, who was not bound by 
the same technicalities. Another part of 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech, related 
to the conduct of Mr. Cochrane Jobnstone, 
who, he said, had also protested his inno- 
cence in that House, and was therefore 
entitled to claim the same re-hearing as the 
noble lord, as he stood on the same footing. 
But here again the fact was otherwise. Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone had not appeared in 
that House since his conviction; while on 
the other hand, lord Cochrane had not fled 
from the penalties of the law, which indeed 
he laughed at, anxious only to redeem 
his character, Lord Cochrane had seized 
the first moment to entreat a hearing, and 
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having obtained it, had declared on his 
honour that he was innocent; and such 
a declaration from a man of a profession, 
the life and soul of which was honour and 
glory, ought to have weight. This conduct 
on the part of the noble lord had made a 
powerful impression upon his mind, which 
it would require a strong concatenation of 
evidence to remove. He did not mean to 
impute any blame to the jury, because 
under all the circumstances, and with that 
charge which was delivered to them, he 
believed they acted an honourable, impar- 
tial, and just part. He should be surprised, 
however, if that jury, now that new things 
had transpired, and new lights were thrown 
upon the question, did not feel anxious to 
amend their own verdict, and re-consider 
the case. The only difficulty he felt in 
considering the present question was, be- 
cause lord Cochrane appeared to be so 
slightly connected with the transaction, — 
It was not as if lord Cochrane had been 
found in the company of notorious sharpers 
and swindlers. If, indeed, he was at all 
involved in it, he had been so through a 
near relation, upon whose guilt or inno- 
cence he did not mean to pronounce, but 
from whose influence it certainly appeared 
lord Cochrane had acted. In expressing 
his reprobation of the conduct of the 
judge, he might, perhaps, incur the same 
censure as his noble friend—for sohe would 
call him, because he verily believed that 
he was perfectly innocent—but he should 
be the basest, the meanest, the vilest of 
beings, if he remained silent upon a sen- 
tence, from which the gallant and eminent 
services of that noble lord ought to have 
protected him, even if he had been guilty. 
(Hear, hear!) and the House would de- 
ceive themselves, if they thought that no 
feeling of disgust was excited in the public 
mind by that sentence. There was nota 
single person with whom he had conversed 
(except the noble lord himself) who did 
not consider it as cruel and unjust, beyond 
all former precedent. Lord Cochrane was 
the only one indifferent to it as a punish- 
ment. In a conversation which he had 
held with him in the King’s-bench, his 
noble friend said he did not complain of 
the sentence; if he were guilty, he de- 
served it all and more; but what he most 
felt was the stain upon his character, and 
he had almost lost his power of existing 
under such a dreadful Joad of shame. Such 
were the feelings of the noble lord upon 
It was the first time, indeed, 
that, the offence had been considered as 
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amounting, in the scale of crimes, tu a fraud. 
In the eye of the law, it was considered 
asa misdemeanour only; and in former 
and better times, six months imprisonment 
were considered as a very heavy punish- 
ment for a misdemeanour. But here we 
had a large fine, a long imprisonment, and 
a punishment which, he contended, was 
unfit to be applied to a naval officer of 
eminent services, holding that high rank 
in the country which lord Cochrane did. 
There was no equality of punishment in 
such a sentence. No one would pretend 
to say, that in reference to the individual 
who had petitioned the House on that day 
(M‘Rae), and whose Petition seemed to 
contain matter important to the present 
question, and lord Cochrane, that the pu- 
nishment of the pillory would be equal 
upon both of them. The pillory was 
never intended in this country asa panish- 
ment for persons in lord Cochrane’s sta- 
tion. Yet, in addition to all this, the 
noble lord opposite had told them, that, to 
expel lord Cochrane from that House, was 
to be considered as no additional punish- 
ment. It was merely a proceeding of 
course, following upon the record of con- 
viction, no matter what circumstances 
might attach to that conviction. There 
might be corruption in a judge—there 
might be perjury in a juryman—but still, 
according to the doctrine held that even- 
ing, they were to allow an innocent man 
to perish, provided he had once-been con- 
victed, under whatever circumstances ! 
It was thus an hon. member on the floor 
(Mr. Bankes) had argued; but then he 
soon forgot himself, and admitted that it 
might be proper to go into enquiry, when 
a proper case could be made out. Now, 
if ever there was a case which called upon 
the feelings, the character, and the justice 
of that House, the present surely was one 
of them. A great deal had been very 
eloquently said by the learned Attorney 
General, in behalf of special juries. He 
(sir F. Burdett) happened to know some- 
thing of the mode in which those juries 
were got together. He-had been present 
at what was called the striking of a special 
jury, “ when I happened, said the hon. 
baronet, to be engaged in a great law 
question with you, Sir.” The hon. baronet 
then went into an examination of some 
parts of the evidence, and contended, that 
it was preposterous to oppose, tothe de- 
claration of lord Cochrane, the evidence 
of such men as Crane, the hackney coach- 


man, and the post-boy Shilling, with: re- 
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gard to the colour of the coat worn by De 
Berenger; and concluded by observing, 
upon the improbability of a man like lord 
Cochrane, whose whole life had.been de. 
voted to the pursuit of glory, and whose 
conduct had been hitherto free from re. 
proach or stain, becoming all at once a 
swindler anda cheat. He therefore hoped 
the House would at least consent to pause 
before it decided, though for his part he 
saw no reason for refusing to appoint a 
select committee. 

Mr. Wynn thought it would be more 
consonant to the practice of parliament, 
and to the principles which had uniformly 
guided them, to hear evidence at their 
own bar, in order to come to a fit decision, 
In cases where a divorce was applied for, 
parliament did not consider the verdict of 
a jury, giving damages, as a proof of the 
adultery, but required evidence to be pro. 
duced, and upon that evidence, grounded 
its proceedings. If the House refused to 
concur in the motion of expulsion, it 
would then become indispensably neces 
sary to bring in a Bill to reverse the judg. 
ment of the court. He had no objection, 
however, to a motion for delay, not be 
cause he had any doubts himself, but out 
of deference to those who did entertain 
doubts. 

Colonel Vyse considered the expulsion 
of the noble Jord to be the necessary con- 
sequence of the sentence passed against 
him in the court of King’s-bench. 

The Solicitor General opposed the mo- 
tion for a committee, and defended the 
proceedings which had taken place against 
the noble lord. The hon, baronet had 
mentioned the forgery of the paper called 
l’Eclair, and had asserted, that that of 
which the noble lord had been convicted, 
had now, for the first time, been made a 
crime. What! was it now for the first 
time made a crime by the law of England 
for persons to conspire, to cheat, and to 
defraud ? He denied the truth of this a» 
sertion. It had always been a crime, and 
it was a crime which had long been pu- 
nished by pillory. He thought the con- 
nection that was established between lord 
Cochrane and the rest of the conspirators 
quite sufficient to justify the Stock Ex- 
change committee in proceeding against 
the noble lord, though it might happem he 
was less implicated in the transaction than 
the others. Much had been said about 
the-rule of court ; but in point of faet, the 
noble lord had been allowed the privilege, 
when called up for judgment, of saying 
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all that he could have urged in moving 
for a new trial. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton rose in justice 
to one whom he thought an injured indi- 
yidual, as to whom he would not dis- 
charge his duty by giving a silent vote. 
He could not, indeed, consider the noble 
lord as being exactly in the same situa- 
tion as before bis conviction, but still 
there remained on his mind such a doubt 
as to the guilt of the aoble lord, that he 
felt he should not do his duty, if he did 
not vote for further enquiry. The sen- 
tence of pillory, too, he conceived to be 
harsh beyond all precedent, exciting, as 
it had done, universal reprobation. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought it could not 
but be painful for any man to deliver his 
sentiments on such an occasion as the 
present. That House had declared itself 
unfitted to the discharge of judicial func- 
tions, by divesting themselves of all right 
to try them in election cases, and dele- 
gating their powers to a committee. If, 
then, they were not fitted to discharge 
their judicial functions, were they driven 
to do so because our courts of justice were 
weak on the one hand, or corrupt on the 
other? On the contrary, our judicial sys- 
tem was the grand fabric of human wis- 


dom in this happy land—the peculiar 
system of all others—the greatest among 
the great—the fairest among the fair. 
This being so, he felt it to be his duty to 
yield to the sentence of the judge and 


jury. He should doubt his own judgment 
if opposed to it. He was sorry to add to 
the pain of a brave man, whose heart was 
already tortured ; but he must say, ‘ No- 
lumus leges Anglize mutari.” 

Mr. Wrottesley declared, that one or 
two particulars in the statement of the no- 
ble lord had made an impression on his 
mind, which rendered it impossible for 
him to give a silent vote on this question. 
He was aware that the appointing a com- 
mittee would be an inconvenient mode of 
proceeding ; but he thought the justice of 
the case might be got at by an adjourn- 
ment of the debate, which would afford 
time for farther consideration. He un- 
derstood that the whole trial was about to 
be printed by authority. This was, in his 
opinion, a good reason for postponing a 
decision on the subject, in order to ascer- 
fain (a thing which sometimes occurred 
with the best intentions) whether the 
learned judge, on summing up the evi- 
dence to the jury, might not have omitted 
some circumstance material to the case ? 


qT 
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He would therefore move, as an amend- 
ment, that the debate be adjourned until 
that day se’nnight. 

Lord. Castlereagh, however pajnful it 
was to him to press the immediate deci- 
sion of the House, thought that it would 
betray a morbid sensibility to accede to 
the proposition for adjournment ; and thus 
to allow loose doubts to rebut the strong 
presumption of the case, and to do a great 
injustice to the venerable persons who sat 
with the Lord Chief Justice on the court 
of King’s-bench, as well as that learned 
person himself. 

_Mr. Lockhart was for the immediate de- 
cision, 
_ Mr. W. Smith warmly urged the ad- 
journment, 

The gallery was then cleared, Mr: 
Browne withdrew his motion for a com- 
mittee, and the House divided on the 
question of adjournment: Yeas 74,—Noes 
142. The first, or declaratory Resolution 
was agreed to without a division. The 
House again divided on the Resolution for 
expelling lord Cochrane: For the Expuls 
sion 140,—Against it 44, 


List of the Minority. 
Atherley, A. Mildmay, Sir H. 
Allan, G. Moore, P. 
Rrand, Hon. T. . Martin, J. 
Bennet, Hon. H. Nugent, Lord. 
Brydges, Sir E. Newman, Rt. 
Barham, J. Ossulston, Lord. 
Burdett, Sir F. Power, R. 
Burrell, Hon. P. Ponsonby, Rt. Hon. G, 
Butterworth, Jos. Russell, Lord W. 
Brown, D. Rickards, Rt. 
Challoner, R. Rancliff, Lord. 
Ebrington, Visc. Rashleigh, Wm. 
Flood, Sir F. Ridley, Sir M. 
Grant, Ch. sen. Smith, W. 
Grant, J. P. Simpson, G. 
Gaskell, B. Tavistock, Marq. of. 
Hughes, W. Whitbread, S. 
Lambton, J. Williams, Sir R. 
Lloyd, H. Western, C. 
Montgomery, SirH. Wortley, S. 
Milnes, R. TELLERS. 
Maddocks, Wm. Lord A. Hamilton. 
Maginnis, R. A Browne. 


A new writ was then ordered for West- 
minster. 


Exputsion or Mr. Cocurane Joun- 
STONE.] The following Resolutions were 
then agreed to mem. con. 1. “That it ap- 
pears to this House, by the said Record, 
that the hon. Andrew Cochrane John- 
stone, a member of this House, has, upon 
an indictment found against him by the 
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name of Andrew Cochrane Jonstone, late 
of the parish of Saint Mary-le-Bone, in 
the county of Middlesex, esq., been con- 
victed of a conspiracy, with a wicked and 
fraudulent intention to thereby cheat and 
defraud his Majesty’s subjects of divers 
large sums of money, as in the said Record 
is mentioned. 2. That the said hon. An- 
drew Cochrane be expelled this House.” 


LETTER FROM THE Princess OF WALES 
To Mr. Speaker.] The Speaker ac- 
quainted the House, that,’since the meet- 
ing of the House this day, he had received 
a letter from her royal highness the Prin- 
cess of Wales; and the said Letter was 
thereupon, by direction of the House, 
read by the Speaker, as follows: 


The Princess of Wales desires Mr. 
Speaker will acquaint the House of Com- 
mons, that she has received from viscount 
Castlereagh the copy of a Resolution, 
voted yesterday in a committee of the 
whole House, enabling his Majesty to 
grant, out of the consolidated fund of 
Great Britain, the annual sum of 50,0001. 
for her maintenance; and the Princess of 
Wales desires Mr. Speaker will express to 
the House of Commons, her sincere 
thanks for this extraordinary and unsoli- 
cited mark of its munificence. 

«The Princess of Wales, at the same 
time, desires Mr. Speaker will inform the 
House of her deep regret, that the bur- 
thens of the people should be at all in- 
creased, on account of the circumstances 
in which she has been placed, and that 
she cannot consent to any addition to 
those burthens, beyond what her actual 
situation may appear to require: that she, 
therefore, hopes the House will re-consi- 
der its Resolution, for the purpose of li- 
miting the income now proposed to be 
settled upon the Princess of Wales, to the 
annual sum of 35,000/., which will be 
quite sufficient, and will be accepted with 
the liveliest gratitude, as an unequivocal 
proof, that the Princess of Wales has se- 
cured the good opinion and protection of 
the House of Commons.”’ 

Connaught House, July 

5th, 1814. 


Mr. Whitbread observed, that, in conse- 
quence of this liberal proposition of her 
Royal Highness, some alteration must of 
course take place in the Bill which it was 
intended to introduce. 

Lord Castlereagh assented to this remark, 
and the report of the committee for grant- 


Message respecting Lord Exmouth. ; 


ing the additional allowance to her Royal 
Highness, was ordered to be brought up 
on Friday. 
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-Paince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECTING 
Lorp ComBerMERE.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presented the following 
Message from the Prince Regent : 

«The Prince Regent, acting in the name, 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, taking 
into his consideration the distinguished 
services performed by lieutenant-general 
Stapleton lord Combermere, in the course 
of the war in Portugal and Spain, and 
being desirous of bestowing on the said 
lord Combermere a signal mark of his fa. 
vour, and for this purpose to give and 
grant unto the said lieutenant-general lord 
Combermere, and the two next succeed. 
ing heirs male of his body, to whom the 
title of baron Combermere shall descend, 
a net annuity of two thousand pounds, re- 
commends it to his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons, to consider of a proper method 
of enabling his Majesty to grant the same, 
and of extending, securing, and settling 
such annuity upon thé said lieutenant. 
general lord Combermere, and the two 
next succeeding heirs male of his body, 
to whom the title of baron Combermere: 
shall descend, in such manner as shall be 
thought most effectual for the benefit of 
the said lord Combermere and his family, 

« Georce, P, R.” 

Ordered to be referred to a committee 

of the whole House. 


Prince Recent’s MessaGE RESPECTING 
Lorp Exmouts.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented the following Mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent : 

«« The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, taking 
into his consideration the distinguished 
services performed by vice admiral Ed- 
ward lord Exmouth in the course of the 
late war, and being desirous of bestowing 
upon the said lord Exmouth a signal mark 
of his favour, and for this purpose to give 
and grant unto the said vice-admiral lord 
Exmouth, and the heirs male of his body, 
to whom the title of baron Exmouth, of 
Canonteign, in the county of Devon, shall 
descend, a net annuity of 2,000/., recom- 
mends it to his Majesty’s faithful Commons 
to consider of a proper method of enabling 
his Majesty to grant the same, and of ex- 
tending, securing, and settling such an- 
nuity upon the said vice-admiral lord Ex- 
mouth, and the heirs of his body, to whom 
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the title of baron Exmouth, of Canon- 
teign, in the county of Devon, shall de- 
scend, in such manner as shall be thought 
most effectual for the benefit of the said 


P, R;” 


Jord Exmouth and his family. 
* GEORGE, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July 6. 


PETITION OF THE QUAKERS RESPECTING 
que Stave Trape.} The duke of Glou- 
cester presented a Petition from a number 
of the Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, resident in the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood, against the continuation of 
the Slave Trade. 

The Lord Chancellor called the attention 
of the House to some circumstances con- 
nected with this Petition. When the Pe- 
tition was first presented, it was addressed 
“To the peers in parliament assembled,” 
Now, their lordships knew that that was 
not the proper designation of that House, 
the learned and reverend bench being 
lords, but not peers, The Petition was, in 
consequence, taken back, and the address 
now stood, “To the lords in parliament 
assembled.”” The usual designation of 
that House was “the lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled.” If 
in the general term “ lords,” the peti- 
tioners intended to include the particular 
description, their lordships would pro- 
bably consider the Petition as admissible. 

Lerd Arden protested against any inno- 
vation on those established forms, by an 
attention to which, the respect due to all 
the members of that House was best main- 
tained. He was persuaded that no disre- 
spect to the episcopal part of the House 
was intended by the illustrious presenter 
of the Petition, than whom, on the con- 
trary, he knew there was no one more 
disposed to pay the reverend bench all 
the deference that was due to them; but 
conceiving that the petitioners ought to 
comply with the established usage, and to 
give to that House its proper designation, 
he felt it his duty to oppose the reception 
of the Petition. 

The Duke of Gloucester returned his 
thanks tothe noble baron, for having done 
him so much justice with respect to the 
sentiments which he entertained towards 
that part of the House, which the noble 

aron (erroneously, in his opinion) thought 
Would not be treated with due deference, 
if the Petition were received in its present 
form. The general good character of the 

(VOL. XXVIII. ) 
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petitioners was too well known to render 
it necessary for-him to impress it on their 
lordships. It had at various times ob- 
tained for them legislative indulgencies, 
to which no other members of the com- 
munity» were entitled; and he was per- 
suaded that nothing could be further from 
their intention than to do any thing dero- 
gatory from the dignity of their lordships. 
They had substituted for the word “ peers,’”’ 
which originally stood in the Petition, the 
word “ lords,” a term which the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack had declared, 
seemed to him sufficiently comprehensive. 
He trusted, therefore, that their Petition 
would be received. 

The Lord Chancellor again explained the 
circumstances attendant on the original 
presentation, and on the subsequent with- 
drawing of the Petition, for the perpose of 
making the alteration which had been in- 
troduced in the address. He repeated his 
Opinion, that the general word “ lords” 
comprehended the two species, ‘“ spiritual 
and temporal.” The fact was, that many 
acts of paliament had passed in which that 
House was simply described as ‘* the 
lords,” and even in the commissions, by 
which the royal assent was given to any 
legislative measures, they were so desig- 
nated. That the term “ lords,’’ therefore, 
was sufficient, was evident. It was ques- 
tionable, however, whether the petitioners 
meant it to convey that sense in which 
alone it could be listened to by their lord- 
ships; namely, as meaning “ the lords, 
spiritual and temporal.” 

Earl Stanhope, expressed his surprise that 
any hesitation had taken place with re- 
spect to the reception of the Petition. As 
to the last observation made by the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack, he would 
say, that he did not know what the “ spi- 
ritual” lords might be able to do, but he 
was sure that the “ temporal” lords had 
not the power to dive into men’s breasts, 
and ascertain their intentions, Their lord- 
ships were bound to take words in their 
ordinary acceptation, and it was evident 
that the word “ lords” alone, sufficiently 
described their lordships’ House. 

Lord Erskine hoped their lordships 
would not extend formality too far to- 
wards persons to whom great indulgeace 
had been shewn by the legislature, even 
in oaths and the administration of justice. 
They were a meek race of Christians, and 
they entertained religious scruples as to 
their use of titles. He should vote for the 
reception of this Petition, though there 

(2k) 
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was no man more anxious than himself to 
support the dignity of the House of Lords. 

Lord Ellenborough thought that prece- 
dent, and the indulgence ever shewn to 
this particular sect of Christians, should 
induce the House to receive this Petition. 

Lord Redesdale was also of opinion, that, 
under all the circumstances, the Petition 
ought to be received. , 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
if any disrespect was to be attributed to the 
use of the word “ iords,” it might as well 
be argued that it was meant to exclude 
the temporal, and not the spiritual Lords. 

Lord Holland referred to acts of parlia- 
ment, and their lordships’ standing orders, 
where the word “ lords” included both 
lords spiritual and temporal. The noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack had 
spoken of the motive, but they were called 
upon to judge of the words only ; and 
though he could not speak so certainly of 
the spirituai lords, yet he was confident no 
temporal Jord possessed the art or power 
of diving into the breasts of mankind, and 
finding out their motives. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury considered 
the question as that of a matter of form 
only ; and if their lordships were of opi- 
nion that the address, though not the usual 
one, was one which might be received, 
he did think, where a petition proceeded 
from so large and respectable a body of 
people, their Petition ought to be received, 
and not rejected. ' : 

Lord Arden was not inclined to persist 
in his objection, but still he thought the 
House ought not to forget those forms in 
which they had been accustomed to be 
addressed. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


PunisHMENT OF Treason Bitt.] The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the Punishment of Treason Bill, 
several amendments were suggested by the 
Lord Chancellor and lord Ellenborough 
with respect to the terms in which the 
proposed change in the punishment should 
be described, so as to prevent any legal 
misapprehensions. It was understood that 
the debate on this and the Corruption of 
Blood Bill, which passed through a similar 
committee, should take place on the re- 
ception of the Reports on Monday. 


“Lorps Exmoura AnD CompermeRe. | On 
the motion of the earl of Liverpool, the 
Prince Regent’s Messages respecting lord 
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Exmouth and lord Combermere, were 
ordered to be taken into consideration, 
The noble earl moved an Address to hig 
Royal Highness, assuring him that that 
House would cordially concur in the mea- 
sures necessary to carry his Royal High. 
ness’s most gracious recommendation into 
effect. 

The Earl of Galloway lamented that an 
interesting occurrence elsewhere had pre. 
vented his attendance yesterday evening, 
when the thanks of parliament were voted 
to the army and navy for their services 
during the war; as it'would have-afforded 
him heartfelt satisfaction to have joined in 
the vote ; but he took the present occasion 
to express his sasisfaction at the con. 
duct of government, and especially at 
the desire manifested by the com. 
mander in chief and the first lord of the 
Admiralty, to reward the exertions of 
all the officers of the two services. With 
respect to the navy, he was aware of the 
silent but not less effectual improvements 
that were introducing under the auspices 
of his noble friend at the head of that de- 
partment; and he only had to express his 
sincere hope that he would extend his in- 
tended rewards to that most valuable class 
of men the warrant and petty officers; 
and thereby diminish, as much as possible 
the effect of American seduction—the 
only evil that could be contemplated asa 
source of prejudice to the future pros- 
perity of the navy. The Address was 
then carried nem. diss. The earl of Liver- 
pool, in moving an Address in answer to 
his Royal Highness’s Message respecting 
lord Combermere, entered into an expla- 
nation similar’to that given by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons. The Address was carried 
nem, diss. 


—— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 6. 


Auen Act.] Mr. Bathurst moved, 
that the Act 42 Geo 3, c. 92, for este 
blishing regulations respecting Aliens ar- 
riving in this kingdom, or resident therein, 
in certain cases, might be read. The same 
being read accordingly, the right hon. 
gentleman moved, That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the said Act, and 
for substituting other provisions in lieu 
thereof. 

Mr. Whitbread was rather astonished to 
hear that an act affording such room for 
oppression and injustice, was about to be 
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renewed in a time of peace. He cer- 
tainly expected, after the charges which 
had been brought forward against the pro- 
ceedings under the Alien Act, that an en- 
uiry into those proceedings would have 
taken place before any proposal was sub- 
mitted for a renewal of it. He had to 
complain of so long a time having been 
suffered to elapse, without giving any 
notice of the renewal. The quarter ses- 
sions would next week draw a number of 
members to the country ; he hoped there- 
fore the hon. member would not move the 
second reading of his Bill in their absence. 

The Bill was then brought in, read a 
first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Friday se’nnight. 


PeTiTION FRoM MANCHESTER RESPECT- 
yc THE Cotton Trape.] Mr. Black- 
borne presented a Petition from the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, spinners, and others 
interested in the Cotton Trade of the 
town and neighbourhood of Manchester, 
setting forth, 

“That, since the happy re-establish- 
ment of peace in Europe, the nations on 
the continent, rivals in the cotton manu- 
facture to Great Britain, can obtain their 
supply of the raw material of cotton wool 
with equal facility as the British, and 
duty free; and that the cotton grown in 
allthe West India islands henceforth to 
remain under the sovereignty of Great 
Britain, and nearly the whole that has 
hitherto been imported from the East 
Indies, is very small in quantity, and very 
inferior in quality, to the growth of the 
states and colonies of foreign nations ; 
and that, by an Act of 49 Geo. 3, c. 98, a 
duty was imposed upon cotton wool equal 
to 2d per pound weight, if imported in 
British-built ships, and 3d. per pound 

_ Weight if imported in foreign-built ships ; 
and that no duty is paid if such wool is 
bonded, and exported from this country in 
its raw state; and that the operation of 
this law has already been severely felt, 
being equal to 30 per cent. upon the 
whole average labour of cotton spinning, 
and as much upon a large part of the ma- 
nufactures of piece goods, and has given 
an undue preference to the rival manu- 
factures of linen, and to the importation of 
East India piece goods, to be re-exported 
for the supply of foreign markets, in a de- 
gree highly prejudicial to the interest of 
the petitioners; and that, during the last 

ve or six years of the war, the spinning 
and finished manufacture of cotton has 


Petition respecting the Cotton Trade. 
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been increased and improved in an extra- 
ordinary manner abroad, in consequence 
of the adoption of the continental system 
by the principal nations of Europe, to 
exclude British commerce: and that the 
machinery and skill at present used in the 
cotton manufacture abroad are but little 
inferior to the British, and labour there is 
universally at a far lower rate than in the 
United Kingdom; and that, under such 
circumstances, and knowing that many of 
the principal cotton manufactures of the 
United Kingdom are opposed by those of 
the continent in the principal markets of 
Europe, any duty on the raw material im-= 
posed on the British manufacture, from 
which the foreign is exempt, acts as a 
bounty, and gives an undue advantage to 
the continental rivals of the petitioners, 
particularly on the common kinds of 
goods, of which the bulk of the exportation 
formerly consisted; and that the continu- 
ance of such, or any duty, must be highly 
injurious to the petitioners, and lessen the 
employ of the very great proportion of 
the population of these realms dependent on 
the cotton trade, and in the end be detri- 
mental to the revenue, by decreasing the 
consumption of exciseable articles ; and 
praying the House to take their case into 
immediate consideration, and afford them 
relief whilst it can come seasonably, and 
before the foreign manufactures obtain too 
firm possession of the European markets.” 

On the motion that the Petition be laid 
on the table, 

Mr. Baring said, this was one of the 
most important subjects that could come 
under the attention of parliament. The 
question was, whether those duties which 
were laid on during the war, and one part 
of them before the war, were to be con- 
tinued on the return of peace? If these 
duties were to be continued during peace, 
the right hon. gentleman opposite would 
probably inform the House of his idea of 
the means which our manufacturers would 
then have of meeting their rivals in the 
markets of the continent. Being aware of 
the importance of this subject, he had 
taken pains to enquire into the state of the 
manufactures of the continent; and from 
what he had been able to learn, it was his 
opinion, if this duty were continued, that 
the cotton manufacturers of this country 
were in very considerable denger of being 
soon driven out of the continental market. 
During the war, the commerce of the world 
had in a great degree centered in this 
country. This was a sort of security to 
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the manufacturer, and enabled the country 
to draw a considerable revenue from raw 
cotton. He wished to learn from the right 
hon. gentleman, whether he thought there 
was any thing peculiar in the present state 
of things, by which those persons in Man- 
chester, who were paying a duty of one- 
fifth of the value of the manufacturing 
material, could, in ordinary times in this 
country, where living was twice as dear 
as on the continent, and taxes were so high, 
be enabled to keep up a competition with 
the manufacturers of other nations with 
any degree of success? There was no 
doubt that, from capital and other circum- 
stances, we had long been able to undersell 
foreign manufacturers, notwithstanding 
their advamiages in other respects; but 
there was little doubt that in time the per- 
sons of this country possessed of manu- 
facturing capitals would emigrate to other 
countries, where they could be settled 
more advantageously. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
5th of July next year was the period to 
which the present duties were limited, and 
he saw no reason why a duty which pro- 
duced so great a revenue should be re- 
pealed before that time. The House were 
aware of the present blockade of America, 
which prevented the nations of the con- 
tinent from obtaining an adequate supply 
from the United States; and in obtaining 
a supply from the Brazils, we had at pre- 
sent very superior advantages. - He saw 
nothing, therefore, in a state of peace at 
which our manufacturers had any cause to 
be alarmed. With respect to the prophecy 
of emigration of manufacturers, it had 
been repeated year after year, for the last 
hundred and twenty years. 

Mr, Finlay expected to have heard some 
_ reasons from the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, why the raw material of the 
cotton manufacturer should be subjected 
to taxation any more than the raw material 
of other manufacturers. The imposition 
of such a tax was contrary to every re- 
ceived opinion on the subject of manufac- 
turing prosperity. This manufacture had 
grown up to an extent unparalleled in the 
history of the world, without our being in 
the enjoyment of any advantage with re- 
spect to the raw material; and in spite of 
the tax we had been enabled to maintain 
our superiority, principally owing to the 
agitated state of the rest of Europe; but 
with the continuance of this tax during 
peace, we should not be long able to support 
the competition, . 


Thanks voted to the Navy, Army, 
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Mr, J. P. Grant, for the same reason that 
he lately wished to prevent the corn trade 
of this country from being subjected to 
negative ebanen, now contended 
against the impolicy of subjecting the 
a manufacturer of cotton to positive dis. 
advantage. It was no doubt true, that 
there were many circumstances which 
enabled a rich country to sustain a com 
petition with a poorer country possessed 
of the advantage of cheapness of Jabour 
and provisions; but this was the first time, 
he believed, that it was tried to add to the 
disadvantages of the richer country, a 
heavy tax on the raw material, 

Mr. Philips said, the right hon. gen 
tleman well knew, that contrary to expec. 
tation, peace had not brought any advan. 
tages to our manufacturers, and that the 
manufacturers of this country were a 
present in a considerable degree of alarm, 
He had stated the peculiar advantages this 
country enjoyed in the importation of 
cotton. This was the first time that he 
had heard the war with America stated as 
an advantage to the manufactures of this 
country. Several gentlemen who had 
examined into the state of the manufac. 
tures of France and other countries on the 
continent, were surprised at the progress 
which they bad made. In France the 
lower sorts of yarn were successfully manu- 
factured: and when once the coarser sorts 
of yarn were established, the step to the 
finer sorts was easy. 

After a few words from Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Fawcett, sir Charles Burrell, and Mr. 
Alderman Atkins, the Petition was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


THANKS VOTED TO THE Navy, ARMY, 
anD Koyat Marines.]_ Lord Castereagh, 
in pursuance of his notice, rose. to move 
the Thanks of the House to the various 
branches of the public service. of the 
country. When the circumstances under 
which hostilities had been conducted, with 
a very short interval during twenty yeals, 
and the great exertions this nation had 
been called upon to make, and had made, 
were considered, he felt assured that there 
never was a period when parliament would 
express its gratitude with more heartfelt 
satisfaction. Through dangers, external 
and internal, we had been carried with 
unexampled success. In noticing the 
various departments of the public service, 
it would be obvious to all, that if our navy, 
during the last few years, had not accome 
plished such mighty achievements as be- 
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fore adorned its history, this deficiency 
was to be attributed, not to any relaxation 
of its efforts, or diminution of its zeal, but 
to the pre-eminent success by which it had 
formerly been attended. In truth, recently, 
little or nothing had been left for our navy 
to perform. Although no such splendid 
yictories as those of the Nile or Trafalgar 
had occurred, the House would feel that 
jis thanks were equally claimed for ser- 
vices that excited less notice, but were 
scarcely of less importance. The blockade 
of the enemy’s ports was a source of diffi- 
culty and danger, and by the vigilance of 
our shipping, the trade of Great Britain 
bad been carried on with little less inter- 
ruption than occurred in times of profound 
tranquillity. Our army had, of late years, 
runa bright career, which in rapidity or 
glory had never been exceeded. It had 
now assumed a new and exalted station 
among the warlike powers of Europe, and 
it was a proud reflection for the House to 
recollect, that all its achievements were 
mainly to be attributed to the support 
given in parliament to the gallant efforts of 
our military forces, By the Treaty con- 
cluded at Chaumort, singular as it might 
seem, the contingent Great Britain was to 
furnish to the continental war, was equal 
to that of Russia, Austria, or Prussia, 
150,000 men, besides which, she was to 
provide a subsidy of five millions, Cal- 
culating that each million would provide 
70,000 men, the number of troops that she, 
on this scale, might be estimated to have 
inthe field, was above 425,000. Splendid 
as had been the achievements of our army, 
the noblest triumph and the proudest vic. 
tory was to have shewn, in the face of the 
world, thatthese mighty exertions had not 
been made upon any selfish or monopoliz- 
ing system, but for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and re-establishing the general 
liberties of Europe. During the last cam- 
paign in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the 
Low Countries, the actual British force in 
the field exceeded 90,000 men. Sucha 
lofty situation as these efforts had gaiiied 
Us, must draw down the admiration and 
veneration of surrounding nations upon 
ourselves, upon our armies, and upon that 
illustrious individual who had taught our 
soldiers the art of war on so grand a scale, 
and had led them to the fruits of their per- 
severance and discipline, victory and glory. 
The next division of the service that 
Claimed the gratitude of parliament was 
| the regular militia, which bad made the 

Most extensive sacrifices: from the militia 
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chiefly those troops were drawn that had 
liberated the continent, and during the 
last seven years it had supplied no lees 
than 100,000 men: so that all our triumphs 
might, in some degree, be traced to this 
source. To the local militia the country 
were also much indebted ; it had merited 
and obtained the favour and confidence of 
the people, and was now to be deemed an 
essential part of our military system. 


| Under their protection, the inhabitants of * 


the country felt themselves perfectly 
secure, and by their activity and regularity, 
government had been enabled to render 
more extensively useful other portions of 
the service.—The volunteers, who had so 
readily stepped forward in defence of their 
country, had lately been, by the altered 
circumstances of the country, greatly re- 
duced in numbers, but those that had 
retired as the danger had withdrawn, were 
still ready to step forward on any occasion 
when they were required: no man could 
look back a few years and not do justice 
by declaring, how much we were indebted 
to the volunteers of the empire for the 
happy situation in which it now stood. 
They had ever been prepared with the 
utmost alacrity to take upon themselves 
the duties of the interior, to relieve those 
who might be required for other duties. 
His lordship congratulated the House, in 
conclusion, upon the perfect state in which 
all our military and naval establishments 
were now found. Instead of lascitude, 
the consequence of protracted exertions, 
nothing but activity and energy, encreas- 
ing with our difficulties, was visible to the 
last moment of the struggle: neither the 
country, nor its resources, had been for a 
moment exhausted, nor had evena breath- 
ing time been required at the hottest period 
of the contest. Undismayed and unwea- 
ried, we had pursued one design, and that 
design we had gloriously accomplished. He 
had, therefore, to congratulate the House, 
not only on the termination of the war, 
but on the stability and firmness given to 
every department of the service, by which 
the character of the country had been 
exalted, and its glory secured. He moved, 
therefore, That the Thanks of this House 
be given to the officers of the Navy, Army, 
and Royal Marines, including the troops 
employed in the service of the East India 
Company, for the meritorious and emi- 
nent services which they have rendered to 
their King and country during the course 
of the war.” 

While the question was reading from 
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the chair, lord Castlereagh interrupted the 
Speaker, by observing, that he had omitted 
to notice the service of the royal marines ; 
but their exertions spoke better for them- 
selves than any language he could em- 
ploy.—The motion was then put. 

Mr. Baring rose for the purpose of sup- 
plying what he conceived to be an omis- 
sion—he meant a vote of Thanks to his 
royal highness the Commander in Chief. 
This proposal would come from him with 
the better grace as a disinterested tribute 
of just applause, because on every occasion 
when the conduct of the duke of York 
had come before the House, particularly 
on his re-appointment, he had given it 
his disapprobation, and by his vote had 
recorded his opinion. He submitted, how- 
ever, that at the close of an eventful war, 
during which the services of his royal 
highness had been so eminently useful, it 
was not unfit that a motion like that which 
he had suggested should be adopted. He 
was not capable of entering into the sub- 
ject, but no one who had witnessed the 
progress of our army, would refuse to ac- 
knowledge that it was mainly indebted 
for .its discipline and consequent success 
to the duke of York. Since the investi- 
gation which had taken place in the House, 
the impartiality with which rewards and 
promotions were distributed, was exem- 
plary. 

Sir Henry Montgomery fully acquiesced 
in the propriety of noticing his royal 
highness the commander in chief, in a 
particular manner; and suggested also 
the propriety of making specific mention 
of the troops of the East India Company. 

Lord Castlereagh felt that the army of 
India was equally entitled to the gratitude 
of the country, but he submitted that 
Thanks generally to the army would in- 
clude the troops employed by the East 
India Company. He said that no man 
was more ready than himself to allow the 
merits of the commander in chief to their 
fullest extent ; and if the House desired it, 
he should feel no objection to mention the 
name of that illustrious individual, in the 
vote of Thanks to the army. 

Mr. Calcraft thought the eminent ser- 
vices of the commander in chief ought not 
to be overlooked. ; 

Sir C. Burrell bore testimony to the 
merits of the duke of York, and to the 
consequent improvement of the army. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his opinion, that the 
Thanks to the army generally, if con- 
veyed to the troops in India, would be 
sufficient. 
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The Attorney General noticed the exer. 
tions of the duke of York in favour of the 
widows and orphans of deceased officers 
and soldiers. ; 

Mr. Forbes paid a due compliment to 

the merits of the Indian army, and ob. 
served, that the officers in the Company’s 
service held king’s commissions, and 
would thus be necessarily included in the 
vote. ; 
The motion was carricd, nem. con, ag 
was the following: ‘ That this House 
doth highly approve and acknowledge 
the services of the petty and non-commis- 
sioned officers and men employed in the 
navy, army, and royal marines, during the 
course of the war; and that the same be 
communicated to them by the com- 
manders of the several ships and corps, 
who are respectively desired to thank 
those under their command for their ex. 
emplary and gallant behaviour.” And it 
was ordered, “ That Mr. Speaker do sig- 
nify the said Resolutions, by letter, to the 
commissioners for executing the office of 
lord high admiral, and to his royal high- 
ness the Duke of York, captain general 
and commander in chief of his Majesty’s 
forces.” 

Jt was next moved, “ That in addressing 
his royal highness the duke of York, Mr. 
Speaker do particularly express the high 
sense which this House entertains of his 
royal highness’s unremitting, and effec- 
tual exertions for the improvement of .the 
British army.” 

Mr. Western expressed doubts as to the 
propriety of adopting the Thanks to the 
commander in chief which had been 
moved. He was disposed to go the full 
length of the eulogium which had been 
passed on his royal highness, but it was a 
different thing to express that gratitude 
by a vote; for that vote would seem to 


departments, who were entitled to the 
gratitude of the House. He had reluctantly 
offered these suggestions, as he thought 
the proposition was the result of a hasty 
thought, and not of deliberate judgment, 
as many members had left the House, not 


have been made. 

Mr. Wynn concurred in the motion, al- 
though he should not have given any sup- 
port to it, if he had conceived that it 
would have formed a precedent which the 
House should necessarily follow on ano- 
ther occasion. The length of time was 
one of the grounds of the proposition; 
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for, excepting two years of retirement, 
pis royal highness had commanded during 
the whole of the late war. It had been 
suggested at the end of the last war, 
when the exertions of the Admiralty had 
been so signal, to thank that board, but 
it was found that there had been three 
heads to that department—lord Chatham, 
lord Spencer, and lord St. Vincent. There 
was no feeling more universal than that 
of gratitude to the duke of York, and he 
concurred in it with the greatest pleasure, 
although he had concurred in the opinions 
of his hon. friend (Mr. Baring). on the 
subject of the former discussion respect- 
ing the conduct of his royal highness. It 
might be proper, however, to insert some 
word to prevent the resolution from con- 
veying any imputation on the Admiralty. 

Lord Castlereagh suggested the insertion 
of the word “long” in the vote before 
the word “ unremitting.” This was ac- 
ceded to, and the vote standing, was car- 
ried unanimously ; : the following resolu- 
tions were then agreed to, nem. con. “ That 
the Thanks of this House be given’ to the 
oficers of the several corps of militia 
which have been embodied in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland during the course of the 
war, for the seasonabie and meritorious 
services which they have rendered to their 
King and country.—That this House doth 
highly approve and acknowledge the ser- 
vices of the non-commissioned officers 
and men of the several corps of militia, 
which have been embodied in Great 
Britain and Ireland during the course of 


thewar; and that the same be commu- |’ 


nicated to them by the colonels or com- 
manding officers of the several corps, who 
are desiréd to thank them for their meri- 
torious conduct.—That the Thanks of this 
House be given to the officers of the se- 
veral corps of local militia and of yeo- 
manry and volunteer cavalry and infantry 
which have been formed in Great Britain 
orJreland during the course of the war, 
for the seasonable and eminent services 
which they have rendered to their King 
and country. That this House doth highly 
approve and acknowledge the services of 
the non-commissioned officers and men of 
the several corps of local militia, and of 
yeomanry and volunteer cavalry and in- 
fantry, which have been formed in Great 
Britain and Ireland during the course of 
the war; and that the same be commu- 
nicated to them by the colonels and other 
commanding officers of the several corps, 
who are desired to thank them for their 
Meritorious conduct.” ; 
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PaLIaAMENTARY GRANT TO PoRTUGAL.] 
Lord Castlereagh presented a report of 
the commissioners for distributing the sam 
of money voted by the House to the Por- 
tuguese sufferers, whose country had been 
laid waste either by the enemy, or in order 
to render Portugal untenable by that 
enemy in 1810. ‘This vote was 100,000/. 
and had been augmented by private libe- 
rality. The degree of relief which had 


been afforded to that country was astonish- 


ing. The cattle had been replaced by im- 
portation ; implements of husbandary, and 
seed corn had been distributed over the 
country ; instead of leaving a large tract 
to desolation, cultivation was to a great 
degree restored. 

Mr. Lushington expressed a wish that 
the Report should be printed. 

Mr. Warre confirmed the statement of 
the noble lord, and bore testimony to the 
disinterested conduct of the persons who 
had been appointed to distribute the grant, 
who had declined repayment of their ex 
pences. 

Mr. Wynn remarked, that the grant in 
question, and its application, must have 
had an admirable effect in strengthening 
the tie which binds us to our most ancient 
and faithful ally. Such an union existed 
between our troops and those of Portugal, 
that when the British troops separated 
from them they broke their ranks, to dis- 
play their attachment to these their com- 
panions in the glorious works which they 
had achieved. 

The papers were laid on the table. 


Annuities To Lorps CoMBERMERE AND 
Exmouts.] The House went into a com- 
mittee on the Message respecting lord 
Combermere. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the object was to propose a grant to 
this gallant officer, similar to those which 
had been given to the other general offi- 
cers commanding in Spain. This noble- 
man had been absent when the other Mes- 
sages were brought down, and it had been 
thought that his paternal estate would have 
rendered parliamentary interference un- 
necessary. The noble lord had, in a 
manly and candid way, shewn to the earl 
of Liverpool, that his family estate had 
been incumbered by the expences of his 
ancestors, but that when those incum- 
brances were removed, it would be suffi- 
cient to maintain the rank to which he had 
been elevated in due splendour. The 
omission had arisen entirely from inad- 
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vertence. He should propose a grant to 
lord Combermere, similar to that which 
had been made to the other gallant gene- 
rals, with this difference, that it would 
only be granted for three lives. 

It was then resolved, that an annuity of 
2,000/, net, be granted to lord Comber- 
mere, and the two next persons on whom 
the title of lord Combermere should de- 
volve. 
~ The motion was agreed to, as was a 
similar grant to lord Exmouth, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
moving the grant to lord Exmouth, reca- 
pitulated the great services of this gallant 
officer through the whole of the two last 
wars, especially in the command of the 
. Mediterranean fleet. Mr. D. Giddy and 
Mr. Forbes also bore testimony to the 
merits of lord Exmouth. 


Ways anp Means.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committee of 
Ways and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in pro- 
posing the annual vote of the war taxes, 
said, he had the satisfaction to inform the 
House, that there had been in the present 
-year a considerable increase. The fol- 
lowing was the comparative statement of 
the product of the different taxes, for the 
years ending in July 1813 and 1814:— 
The customs, in the first year, amounted 
to 9,189,000/; in the last, 9,640,000. 
The excise, in the first year, 23,000,000/. 
In the second, 24,130,000/. The stamp 
duties-had increased from 5,169,000l. to 
(5,475,0001. The property tax, from 
13,065,000/. to 14,300,000/. The land 
tax, notwithstanding the progress of the 
redemption, was, in the first year, 
1,162,000/. in the second year, 1,106,000/. 

.The Post Office had increased from 
1,378,0001 to 1,409,000/. The assessed 
taxes, from 6,022,000/. to 6,470,0001, 
The total amount of British revenue 
had increased from 58,907,0001. to 
62,968,000/. being an increase of more 
than four millions. Of these, war taxes 
had arisen from 21 ,522,0001. to 23,797, 0001. 
The right hon. gentleman concladed by 
moving, that 20,500,000/. war taxes be 
continued to his Majesty, for the service 
of the current year. 

Mr. Baring said that the increase in the 
property tax must have arisen from en- 
creased vigilatice in the collection, though 
the excise had encreased from our en- 
creased wealth. Though the present state 
of the revenue was most satisfactory, yet a 
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general revision of the duties would be 
necessary, in part, for the encouragement, 
and in part for the (prevention of smug. 
gling. He wished to know whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had any in. 
tention to bring forward a general view of 
the state of the finances in the present 
session ; which he thought would be ad. 


visable, though nothing conclusive could » 


now be done. : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that on opening the budget, he stated hig 
intention of laying before the House such 
an exposition of the financial circom. 
stances of the country as the hon. gentle. 
man alluded to, and he probably might 
take an opportunity of so doing upon 
bringing forward the appropriation bill; 
when he hoped our finances would be 
found in such a state as, connected with 
the splendid results of the late glorious 
war, would afford universal satisfaction. 

Mr. Lockhart expressed a hope, that 
some measures would be taken to relieve 
the landed interest, as it must be obvious 
that the tenantry would be unable to bear 
the burthen, especially of the property 
tax. This tax’ had, it was known, been 
hypothetically imposed with reference to 
the average price of corn, but that price 
was now so likely to fall, that it would be 
well if the tenantry should be able even 
to pay their rents, with the ordinary taxes 
upon consumption, without the aggravated 
burthen of the property tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the Treasury had committed to able 
hands the consideration of fit and proper 
arrangements with regard to the subject 
noticed by the hon. member, and he had 
no doubt that satisfactory measures would 
be adopted. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 


New Post-Orrice.] Mr: Baring, in 
rising to move, pursuant to notice, for cer- 
tain documents relative to the erection of 
a new Post-office, complained of the great 
extravagance by which the plan was cba- 


racterised. He observed, that to make 
room for the projected edifice, an im- 
mense mass of valuable buildings, extend- 
ing from Foster-lane, Cheapside, to St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, must be taken down; 
even church-yards must be removed, ® 

the peaceful ashes of the dead disiurbed. 
And this, too, for the purpose of forming 
a Post-office in a situation highly ™ 
convenient to the merchants of the city 
of London—from:' whom he should, m 4 


§ 
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day or two, present a petition, deprecat- 
ing the proposed removal. The estimate 
of the expence for making this alteration 
was 280,000/. But that sum, he believed, 
would not do more than compensate those 
whom it would be necessary to remove 
from their houses, in order to form the 
necessary scite. The House, he was sure, 
would pause before they gave inpplicit 
credit to the city estimates, which were 
not remarkable for their accuracy. The 
improvements on Snow-hill, had been esti- 
mated at 100,000/., but they consumed 
near 300,000. There were a variety of 
situations to which the Post-office could 
be removed, at an infinitely lower ex- 
pence, and greatly to the satisfaction of 
the merchants. There was, for instance, 
behind the Bank, a parcel of miserable 
buildings, that could be purchased ex- 
tremely cheap, and the situation of which 
was sufficiently convenient. The scite 
of the South Sea House, where an esta- 
blishment was kept up merely to pay a 
few dividends, might be made use of. 
Or a Post-office might be erected where 
the Excise-office now was; and the latter 
could be removed to the scite of the Cus- 
tom-house, which had been recently 
burned. But certainly no place could be 


soabsurd or extravagant, as that which 


had been selected for the purpose. The 
manner in which the business had been 
introduced to the House appeared to him 
to be most objectionable. Government, 
it seemed, were to be at the expence of 
erecting this building, and the guarantee 
for that purpose was contained in a pri- 
vate Bill. He did not think it was re- 
spectful to the House to introduce a mea- 
sure of such magnitude, in the shape of a 
private Bill, to be discussed in a commit- 
tee above stairs. He considered it, in 
fact, to be a government measure ; for 
the corporation of the city of London had 
comparatively little to do with it. He 
hoped the right hon, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would, in consideration of the 
IMportance of the measure, refrain from 
Pressing it in the present session. That 
the House might form a proper judgment 
onthe subject, he should move, “ That 


there be laid before the House, the plans,- 


ifany are prepared, of the new intended 
Post-office, with an estimate of the pro- 
bable expence of its erection; the ground 
plan of the scite intended for the same; 
With a specification ‘of the houses neces- 
sary to be taken down; and an account 
of the compensation to be granted to such 
(VOL. XXVIII.) ; 
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persons as may be removed from their 
premises.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
hended that there were no plans prepared 
but those laid before the committee upon 
the Bill; but he should not object to the 
hon. gentleman’s motion. He asserted, 
that the Bill alluded to by the hon. gen- 
tleman, was not a government measure, 
but originated in the corporation of Lon- 
don. That the proposed erection was 
necessary, must, he thought, be obvious 
to any one acquainted with the present 
Post-office ; and as to the situation men- 
tioned in the Bill, he could not conceive 
how the allegation of inconvenience to 
the merchants could be sustained. For 
the merchants of London would, under 
the new arrangement, receive their let- 
ters an hour earlier, aid be enabled to 
deliver them an hour later, while in other 
parts of the town, letters would be receiv- 
ed half an hour earlier, and the delivery 
in the evening would be half an hour 
later. A measure, therefore, calculated 
to produce such general accommodation 
he could not consent to abandon. 

Mr. H. Sumner expressed himself de- 
cidedly hostile to the plan proposed. In 
his view of the subject, it would not take 
less than 500,000/. to carry it into effect. 
On the other hand, if an attempt had 
been made to purchase buildings in the 
immediate vicinity of the Post-office, 25 or 
300,000/., he had no doubt, would have 
gone as far as 300,000/. in the situation 
which had been selected. He conjured 
the House not to throw away so large a 
sum of money as 280,000/, without more 
deliberation. The taxes, last year, 
amounted to 60,000,000I., the interest of 
the national debt was 40,000,000/. Such 
was our situation, that many gentlemen, 
conversant with the subject, were of opi- 
nion, that no reduction in the public 
burdens could take place for some time. 
If the people thought those burdens were 
necessary, they would bear them cheer- 
fully ; but, if they saw 280,000/. thrown 
away so inconsiderately, they would be 
justified in complaining. The question 
ought, he conceived, to be postponed for 
the present; and, in the ensuing session 
of parliament, a committee could be ap- 
pointed to enquire what alterations it was 
necessary to make in the Post-office. It 
had been said, that the corporation of the 
city of London were so anxious for the 
erection of this new Post-office, that they 
38) defray one-third of the ex- 
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penee. Now, the fact was, they would 
not advance one farthing for the purpose ; 
but they would appropriate to that end a 
part of the orphans’ fund, arising from a 
tax on coal and culm, which parliament 
had given them to pay their debts. He 
wished to know, whether, in appropriating 
a part of the orphans’ fund to the erection 
of the Post-office, the corporation of the 
city of London did not, in fact, make use 
of the public money. 

The Speaker said, the fund alluded to 
was so anomalous, that it could scarcely 
be compared with any other. It could 
only be assimilated to those local taxes 
which existed in Ireland. and Scotland, 
and which, however extensive, were never 
considered public funds. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Trish Ways anp Means.] The consi- 
deration of the Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was resumed. 
On the Resolution, imposing a stamp 
duty on powers of attorney, for receiving 
rents, &c, in Ireland, being read, 

Mr. Fitzgerald observed, that those 
gentlemen who had attended the discus- 
sion which had taken place on a former 
evening, when he submitted to the com- 
mittee certain propositions for the finan- 
cial service of Ireland, would bear in 
mind that he had recommended this new 
duty, not merely as a financial measure. 
It was a subject upon which he had felt 
earnestly, and he had pressed the adop- 
tion of this Resolution, in the hope, that 
if, even by interested motives, he could 
not induce the residence of the Irish land- 
lord in the midst of his tenantry—if he 
could not bring into contact the proprie- 
tor and the tenant of the soil, at least he 
gave a direct interest and inducement to 
that intercourse, which, in a greater or 
Jess degree, must have been the result. 
To dwell on what would be the advan- 
tages in respect of internal improvement 
and domestic peace, would be unneces- 
gary now, when he was about to relin- 
quish his plan. He had not even felt 
himself called upon to dwell on them, 
even when he recommended it. He had 
wot concealed his expectation and his 
wish, that in point of revenue, this tax 
aust have been unproductive ; the amount 
of its estimate would prove that he hoped 
so. The right hon. gentleman said, ‘that 
he had not been guilty of the injustice of 
desiring to tax the Irish absentee; he felt 
that such a tax was at all times in its 
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principle objectionable, and since the 
Union, at least, was still more so; yet he 
had not deemed it inconsistent with the 
soundest principles of economy, to hold 
out an inducement to the Irish proprietor, 
to make himself more intimately acquaint. 
ed with the wants and interests of those 
who were dependent upon him; sucha 
result he had anticipated from the mea. 
sure which he on a former night proposed, 
Since that night, however, the communi- 
cation which he had received from some 
of those, for whose opinions he felt great 
respect, had made him hesitate as to 
pressing forward this Resolution at this 
period ; he doubted not of its principle, 
and if he continued to perform the duties 
of that office, he had now the honour to 
hold, he should probably feel himself 
called upon to propose to the legislature 
a measure founded on, the same princis 
ples; he felt sensibly the kindness with 
which the House had received, on a for. 
mer occasion, that statement of the gene- 
ral situation of Ireland, which he had 
taken the liberty of bringing before it, 
and having had the good fortune of car- 
rying with him the concurrence of all the 
representatives of his country, he would 
not make so ungrateful a return for their 
support, as to urge this measure through 
parliament at so late a period of the ses- 
sion, with the knowledge of that opinion 
which many of them held upon it. . The 
produce of this tax, for the first year, he 
had estimated very low, and as the provi- 
sion already made had been ample, it was 
Not necessary to supply it by the imposi- 
tion of any additional public burden, 
The right hon. gentleman presumed to 
hope, that the grounds upon which he had 
recommended, as well as those upon which 
it was now relinquished, had not been 
misunderstood or forgotten. He was not 
precluded from recurring to it on a future 
occasion, if the exigencies of the state 
called on us for increased pecuniary exer 
tion, the people of Ireland and their ree 
presentatives in parliament, might then 
have a more extended opportunity of ex- 
amining those measures by which they 
were to be affected, and he, too, might 
hope for their concurrent support of those 
propositions, which not less his anxiety 
for their dearest interests, than his sense 
of duty, had induced him to recommend 
for the adoption of parliament. 


Bank Restriction But.} . The, Chane 
cellor of the Hachequer moved the going 
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jnto the committee on the Bank Restric- 
tion Bill. 

Sir H. Parnell was surprised at the 
bringing forward this subject without any 
formal notice. He thought it very ob- 
jectionable to make fresh suspensions of 
the cash payments of the Bank from time 
to time. It impeded the return to the 
common currency of the kingdom, and 
prevented the country banks from making 
any preparations for this object, till they 
knew that a time was fixed for the Bank 
to resume its usual payments. 

After an explanation from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and a conversa- 
tion on the subject between Mr. R. Smith, 
Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Baring, sir H. Parnell 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the blank was filled up with the 25th of 
‘March next, as the day for taking off the 
restrictions. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 7. 


Pustic THanxscivinc.}] The Lord 
Chancellor took the woolsack at half past 
eight o'clock; and soon after nine, Mr. 
Townshend, Windsor herald, proceeded 
to call over the House, commencing with 
Charles William lord-Stewart, the youngest 
baron. As their lordships were called 
over, those who were present retired, and 
immediately proceeded in their carriages 
to St. Paul’s. 


———ieees 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 20. 


Pustic THanxsGivinc.}] The Speaker 
took the chair precisely at half-past eight 
o'clock ; and at nine, the clerk proceeded 
to call over the House, by counties, in al- 
phabetical order, A great number of 
members were present, attired, either in 
court dresses, or in military or naval uni- 
forms. As soon as the members were 
called over, the House’ proceeded to St. 
Paul’s church, to attend the solemnity of 
the Public Thanksgiving. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 8. 

Smart Pox Prevention Bitt.] Lord 
Boringdon moved, that the Report of the 
Small Pox Prevention Bill be received. 

Earl Stanhope said, that there was a 
standing order, with which, on this occa- 





sien, he must request the noble lord to 
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comply. This was, that every noble lord 
who moved the reception of a report of a 
Billthat had been amended in a committee, 
should explain to the House the nature of 
the alterations that had been made, and 
show theirco-herence to the general princi~ 
ple of the measure. Hedid not wish to take 
the noble lord by surprise. The noble lord 
was probably not prepared immediately 
to comply with the terms of this standing 
order; if so, it was in the noble lord’s 
power to delay any further proceeding on 
the Bill; and if it were put off, for three 
months, he should be the better pleased. 

Lord Boringdon declared, that during 
his experience in that House, he had never 
seen the order alluded to by the noble 
earl acted upon. No man valued more 
than himself the brilliant wit and irresisti- 
ble humour so frequently displayed by 
the noble earl, to the no small amusement 
and satisfaction of their lordships. But, 
however, the House might be delighted 
with the noble earl’s facetiousness, he was 
sure they would never allow themselves 
to be diverted by it from those feelings 
of compassion in which the Bill before 
them originated. However, the noble earl 
might think he had embarrassed him by 
this sudden proposition, he could assure 
the noble earl, that if their lordships 
thought proper to enforce the order, the 
joke of the noble earl would not induce 
him to relax one particle of his exertions, 
in what he felt to be the cause of true 
humanity. 

Earl Stanhope said, that there could be 
no question as to the necessity on the part 
of the noble lord to comply with the in- 
junctions of the standing order. 

Lord Boringdon accordingly read the 
Bill, paragraph by paragraph, and ex- 
plained, as he went along, the motives by 
which the committee had been induced to 
make the alterations that appeared in it. 

The Report was then received, and lord 
Boringdon, moved that the Bill should be 
read a third time on Tuesday next. 

Earl Stanhope disclaimed any intention 
of being funny in the request which he 
had made to the noble earl to comply 
with the standing order. As the present 
attendance of their lordships was much 
fuller than that in the committee, he 
thought it but right that the noble lord 
should explain to the House, the nature 
of the alterations which had been made 
in the Bill, His objection to the Bill was 
the simplest possible, namely, that it 
would not carry into effect the principle 
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of the noble lord; and that, instead of be- 
ing a measure of humanity, it would, if 
passed into a law, prove to be one of the 
most troublesome, inconvenient, and mis- 
chievous, ever enacted. He would op- 
pose it in every stage. Nothing could be 
more absurd, and, indeed, impossible to 
be executed, than the clause respecting 
the notices to be given of infection; and 
as for that clause which declared that a 
fit and suitable place should be provided 
for those infected, it would warrant any 
one afflicted with the small-pox to knock 
at the door of Holland-house, or Blenheim, 
and demand admittince. He moved that 
the Bill be rejected. 

Lord Boringdon observed, that the pro- 
visions of the Bill had undergone athorough 
discussion in the committee, and every 
Correction had been made in it which 
seemed desirable. The noble earl, who 
had on former occasions attempted to per- 
suade the House that there were none so 
ignorant of the law as the judges, and 
none so ignorant of religion as the bishcps, 
now, it seemed, wished to maintain that 
there were none so ignorant of medi- 
cine as the physicians of the metropolis. 
He had applied to the most eminent of 
those gentlemen in order to ascertain their 
opinion of the Bill; and they had una- 
nimously declared that it would be a most 
beneficial measure. 

Lord Mulgrave said, he was inclined to 
vote for the rejection of the Bill. It ap- 
peared to him, with respect to the motives, 
to impose great hardships on individuals. 
And as to the compulsion which in effect, 
though not in declaration, it imposed on 
the poorer classes to inoculate with the 
cow- pox, if their lordships recollected how 
many persons of the higher order were 
reluctant to introduce vaccination into 
their families, it really must appear to 
them a harsh and an arbitrary measure 
to lay the poor under the necessity of 
adopting that practice. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was of opinion, 
that the notices, required by the Bill 
could not be given; and the Bill would 
give a great deal too much power to 
overseers of parishes, ; 

Lord Redesdale, although he thought 
that the Bill had been amended in the 
committee, still he objected ‘to several 
paris of it, and particularly to the clause 
which prescribed, that notice of infection 
should be given on the succeeding morn- 
ing—a thing that in many cases would be 





utterly impracticable, His inapegesion: 
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was, that this was not a fit subject for le.’ 
gislation. If vaccination deserved to be 
established, it would establish itself by its 
own merits; and all attempts to force it 
on the people would only tend to create 
opposition to the practice. For himself, 
he was inclined to believe that the legiti. 
mate cow-pox, effectually received into 
the system, was a complete security 
against various infection. He knew it wag 
the opinion of all the people in the coup. 
try in which he lived, that those who 
took the cow-pox from the cow itself were 
thus secured. But he confessed that he 
had frequently asked medical men whe. 
ther the nature of the matter, originally 
vaccine, might not, and must not, be ma. 
terially changed by passing throuzh the 
bodies of four or five thousand human be. 
ings; and to that question he had never 
yet obtained a satisfactory answer. 

Lord Boringdon observed, that if the 
House thought there would be any diffi. 
culty in giving the notices of infection in 
the way required in the Bill, the time 
might be changed for the morning but 
one after the discovery of the infection, 
His object in bringing in the Bill had 
been to endeavour still further to extirpate 
a violent and dangerous disorder, by the 
substitution of a mild and safe one. At 
the same time, as the general sentiment 
of their lordships seemed to be against 
the measure, he should have no hesitation 
in abandoning it. All-new Bills must 
necessarily be imperfect; and at some 
future period, he might introduce one less 
liable to objection. 

Earl Stanhope applauded the conduct of 
the noble lord, and withdrew bis motion . 
for rejecting the Bill. 

Lord Boringdon then withdrew his mo- 
tion for reading the Bill a third time on 
Tuesday, and moved in lieu, that it be read 
a third time on that day six weeks, which 
was agreed to. 


Orriczs 1s Reversion Bru.} Earl 
Grosvenor rose, in pursuance of his notice, 
to move the second reading of the Bill to 
suspend the granting of offices in reversion. 
He had hoped that the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack would have come 


forward to urge the proceeding on this 
Bill; but having been disappointed in 
this expectation he felt himself under the 
necessity, in the discharge‘of his publie 
duty, to. make the proposition himself. 
Their lordships came to the consideration 
of this Bill with this novel feature in she 
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subject, —that the noble and learned lord, 
though he had assented to the former Bills 


- of a similar nature, had expressed himself 


inimical to the present one. To what 
that change was to be attributed he knew 
not. Was it because in the former in- 
stances the popular opinion was expressed 
sostrongly that the noble and learned lord 
did not choose to oppose it? Certainly the 
poble and learned lord could not found his 
objection on the impropriety of the pre- 
sent time. Peace was allowed by all to 
be the best time for reform of any descrip- 
tion. The noble and learned lord, and 
those who with him had opposed every 
measure of reform that had been proposed 
in parliament for the last twenty years, 
had grounded their opposition on the 
character of the period. They had al- 
ways exclaimed against any alterations in 
times of danger. ‘ What!” they had 
said, * would you set about repairing your 
house in @ hurricane ?”? Such had been 
the arguments formerly urged by the 
noble and learned lord against reform of 
any kind; but those arguments were now 
without even the pretence of foundation 
But even some of those who had most 
strenuously opposed reform in general— 
even that honourable and lamented indi- 
vidual, a member of another house of par- 
liament, who had fallen by the band of. a 
base and cowardly assassin, even that col- 
league of the noble and learned lord, had 
declared, that alihough he did not con- 
ceive the advantages to be derived from 
the measure would be at all material, he 
was on the whole not inclined to object to 
ispassing. Would not the noble and 
learned lord go as far as that? The noble 
earl said, that in his opinion, the custom of 
granting offices in reversion ought to be 
entirely abolished; nothing could be 
more prejudicial to the state. If there 
was one thing more than another, that 
tended to the advantage and strength of a 
country, it was that the offices of trust in 
itshould be ably filled. This principle, 
the custom of granting offices in reversion, 
Went utterly tosubvert, For even if the 
Person to whom a reversion was granted 
Were competent to the office at the time 
ofthe grant, the probability was, that by 
the time he came to be actually appointed 
he would be rendered by age, by infir- 
mities, or by some other cause, wholly 
unfit for the situation, In a pecuniary 
Point of view also, the practice of granting 
ofices in reversion was extremely objec- 


Yonable. If the emolument of any par- 
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ticular office were declared by competent 
authority to be too large, or if the office 
itself were declared to be unnecessary, 
instead of those emoluments being dimi- 
nished, or the office being abolished at 
the death of the holder, up started a pere 
son to whom the reversion had been 
granted, and asserted his claim. He 
trusted that their lordships would pass the 
Bill, which he repeated was similar to that 
to which they had last year agreed. Its 
only operation would be to suspend the 
granting of offices in reversion, until 
February next; thus leaving sufficient 
time for the consideration of an ulterior 
and permanent measure. If their lord- 
ships should reject it, the other House (it 
being too late in the session to originate 
another Bill) would, in all probability, 
think fit, as they had formerly done, to 
address the crown on the subject. At a 
moment when joy reigned throughout the 
country, every one ought to exert himself 
to contribute to the prosperity of others ; 
and that House ought eminently to distin- 
guish itself in the generous competition. 
rhe present was not a measure of violent 
reform. It was temperate, moderate, and 
discreet; and ought to be acceded to. 
The noble lord concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor wished that the 
noble earl had addressed himself more to 
the Bill itself, and less to his opinions 
and conduct with respect to it. In 
objecting to the Bill, he simply main- 
tained the respect which was due to 
that House. The noble earl had cha- 
racterized him as an enemy to reform. 
If he meant to those measures of reform, 
which year after year had been proposed 
in parliament, he willingly acknowledged 
it; for nothing could be more repugnant 
to common sense than were most of those 
measures. The noble ea: bad also chosen 
to ascribe his furmer acquiescence in 
similar bills, to his sensibility towards 
popular opinion. He would tell the 
noble earl, that if the popular opinion ap- 
peared to him to be just, be was always 
happy to be in favour with it; if unjust, 
he wished to go on as be had done during 
his life, without being influenced by it; 
and he was convinced that parliament would 
have heard much less of the measures 
of reform to which the noble earl alluded, 
had other people acted on the same prin- 
ciple. Without enquiring into the truth 
of the opinion, ascribed by the noble earl 
to that excellent map, whose untimely 
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fate he should never cease to deplore 
while memory remained to him, he 
would say that that opinion was not his. 
The noble earl talked of the wisdom of 
the other house of parliament. It was a 
wonderfully wise way of legislating, truly, 
after their lordships had six times (five 
times on the second reading, and once on 
the third) rejected a permanent bill on 
this subject, to send them up annually a 
bill of suspension, with the evident view 
eventually to force the whole measure ! If 
they were to go on year after year agree- 
ing to such bills, the statute-book would be 
filled with temporary and mischievous ex- 
pedients merely. | Was it consistent with 
their lordships’ dignity that that which 
they had so repeatedly refused to do, 
should be attempted by these yearly and 
gtadual attacks? With respect to the ar- 
gument derived by the noble earl from the 
course that would probably be adopted 
by the other house of parliament in the 
event of the rejection of the present mea- 
sure, he would not condescend to answer 
it. If their lordships were to be induced 
to modify their proceedings by any such 
suppositions or circumstances, they had 
better shut the doors of the House at 
once. 

The motion was then negatived ; and 
on the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Bill was ordered to be read a second time 
on that day three months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 8. 

Lorp Exmovutu.] On the resolution of 
the Committee being reported for granting 
an annuity of 2,000/. per annum to lord 
Exmouth, 

Mr. Croker said, he could not help taking 
this occasion of paying a tribute to the 
distinguished services of the noble lord. 
That noble lord had never had an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the Thanks of the 
House for any great engagement, because 
the navy had before so effectually fulfilled 
their duty as to sweep the seas of their 
enemies; but in conjunction with the 
army in Spain, his service had been of the 
most meritorious nature, and had mainly 
contributed to the expulsion of the French 
from the Peninsula. Throughout the 
whole extent of the Mediterranean, not a 
ship of the enemy had been able to escape 
the vigilance of his cruisers; and the 
French in Spain had not received a single 
eonvoy of. provisions. to enable them to 
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maintain themselves longer in that coun. 
try. He had blockaded in Toulon ag 
large and fine a fleet as ever France had, 
with an inferior force, and had even de. 
tached squadrons from that force occa 
sionally to injure the enemy in other 
quarters; and when a part of the Toulon 
fleet contrived to get out to sea, it was 
astonishing to all to see the manner in 
which he ran _ his large three-decker close 
to the rocks in pursuit of it. In the ports 
of Genoa, Naples, Venice, and the Seven 
Islands, wherever his attention was requis 
site, whether for attack or defence, he was 
every where present. It was impossible 
to speak in too high language of the eco. 
nomy and management of his fleet. In 
that fleet, in which every thing was sent 
from England, his seaman-like manage- 
ment, his humanity and attention to the 
wants and comforts of the crews, were 
most conspicuous. Though he’ had under 
his command the largest fleet which had 
ever been so long absent from England, 
there had never before been an example 
of so small an expence of stores and of the 
health of the seamen. Five three-deckers 
had lately returned to this country, afier 
many years absence, in the most perfect 
state, and with the proportion of persons 
in ill health less than in any other fleet in 
the ordinary course of service. While he 
paid a tribute to the noble lord, it was but 
justice to say, that he had indeed been 
most ably seconded. Of the two admirals 
next in command, namely, vice-admirals 
sir Sidney Smith and Freemantle, it was 
impossible to speak in too high terms. 
The conduct of the latter, at the taking of 
Trieste, was fresh in the recollection of the 
House. 

Mr. Fremanile, hearing a near relation 
of his mentioned, took the opportunity of 
paying a short tribute to his merit, 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Princess or Watts’s Annuity.) Mr. 
Brogden brought up the Report: of the 
Committee of the whole House on the 
grant of 50,000/. per annum: to her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales. 

Lord Castlereagh rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Letter to the 
chair from her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales, in which she was pleased to 
intimate to the House, that it would be 
more satisfactory to-her if the vote of the 
committee of 50,000/,.was reduced to 
35,0001. per annum. It was certainly his 
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acceptable to her Royal Highness. He 
merely wished at present to state what 
were the considerations which had in- 
fluenced his conduct on this occasion. 
He should not have thought of submitting 
the proposition which he made to the 
House, if he had not previously apprised 
her Royal Highness of the measure which 
he had in contemplation. On the evening 
of the day on which he had laid the papers 
connected with this subject before the 
House, he made a communication to her 
Royal Highness of these papers, and of the 
course of proceeding which he meant to 
follow. He was honoured with a reply 
from her Royal Highness, stating her wil- 
lingness to accept the grant offered her, 
because it was not clogged with any con- 
ditions derogatory to her rights or her 
honour, and was not an act of grace or 
favour On the part of the crown, but one 
of mere right and justice. Thus he had 
had every reason to consider this provision 
as having been accepted by her Royal 
Highness, being as she was pleased to 
slate it, not an act of grace or favour, but 
of justice. On the evening when the vote 
took place, he informed her that in a day 
or two be hoped to be able to lay the Bill 
before her, and that no regulations should 


be inserted in it of a nature differing in any 
degree from the regulations in the resolu- 
tion of the Committee, and that as she was 
possessed of those regulations, she could 
judge whether they were not in every 


respect conformable to her wishes, He 
afterwards transmitted to her Royal High- 
hess a copy of the Bill, framed in con- 
formity with the actual vote which had 
taken place. He had been honoured with a 
reply, in which her Royal Highness still 
intimated that she accepted of the provi- 
sion, and again stated that she considered 
it net in the light of an act of grace or 
favour, but an act of justice. Now, what 
he wanted at present was to be assured of 
what her Royal Highness’s wishes really 
were; because, if this renunciation of part 
of thesum voted to her.was the spontaneous 
wish of her Royal Highness, he would feel 
himself precluded on a principle of public 
duty from voting any pert of the public 
Money to a subject who was not inclined 
to receive it. He must conceive, that the 
etter to the chair was more conclusive on 
thatsabjectthan the one to himself; because, 
while the letterhe had received wascouched 
in general terms, the other was specific. In 
ollowing his present intention, therefore, 
€ conceived himself to. be acting-in the 
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spirit of her Royal Highness’s wishes on 
the subject. If parliament, however, 
thought proper on this occasion to relax, 
and to agree to the diminution of what it 
had voted as an act of justice, he hoped that 
no persons would be allowed, on that ac- 
count, at any future period, to revive in 
that House discussions connected with the 
royal family—discussions which were pain- 
ful to every person in the country who felt 
a proper respect for the royal dignity, and 
could not be sufficiently deplored by every 
person in the House. If they now receded 
from what they were pleased to vote to her 
Royal Highness as an act of justice, he 
hoped they would not again hear the ques- 
tion ofan act of justice revived. He 
trusted it would now be considered that 
every disposition had been shewn to. make 
every arrangement in this case consistent 
with her Royal Highnesses comfort; and 
that parliament would be relieved from all 
future application on her behalf. If there 
were any individual who could give the 
House fuller information of her Royal High- 
ness’s sentiments, he could wish him to lay 


-such information before them. He under- 


stood the letter to the chair came by the 
hands of an hon. gentleman opposite. Both 
letters, that to himself, and the one to the 
chair, were of the same date, the 5th in- 
stant; but'the former being more general, 
he should feel no hesitation, if he received 
the assurance of the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, that in so doing he was fulfilling the 
wishes of her Royal Highness, in moving, 
that the vote of 50,000/. a year to the 
Princess of Wales be reduced to 35,0001. 
Mr. Whitbread said, he had to complain 
of the noble lord for putting an interpreta- 
tion on the conduct of himself and_ his 
friends, as if they had been the agitators of 
the questions in that House regarding the 
Princess of Wales. This was a construc- 
tion, the justice of which he for one would 
always strenuously deny. ‘The noble lord 
had correctly enough stated the communi- 
cation which had taken place between ber 
Royal. Highness and himself. When the 
noble lord, on presenting the papers, relat- 
ing to her Royal Highness, to the House, 
was first asked, if he had made any cotm- 
munication of those papers and of his in- 
tentions, the noble lord answered that 
measures had been taken for making that 
communication. The noble lord did com- 
municate the papers, and in the letter to 
her Royal Highness, he informed her that 
he had made a communication of them to 


the House, and that it was his intention on 


§ 
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a future day to move an augmentation of 
her allowance. ‘To this letter her Royal 
Highness returned an answer without any 
advice from himself, or any person with 
whom he was in the habit of acting. He 
would repeat part of the contents of his 
lordship’s first letter. After stating that 
he had made that evening to the House a 
communication of the document relating 
to the separation in 1809, he acquainted 
her that those papers had been reterred to 
a committee of the whole House, in which 
it was his intention to move that her allow- 
ance should be augmented to 50,000/. per 
annum. He thought he was correct, then, 
in his assertion, that the noble lord had 
not made any communication to her Royal 
Highness, till after the statement in that 
House. The noble lord had communi- 
cated correctly the substance of her Royal 
Highness’s first letter; the consent and 
acceptance in that letter were expressed 
in very general terms. When the noble 
lord sent the bill, a written answer was 
then also returned to him, intimating also 
a general acquiescence in the measure. 
This letter was also written by her Royal 
Highness without any adviser. After that 
he had no hesitation in saying, that when 
he was consulted on the subject by her 
Royal Highness, be stated to her that the 
sum was disapproved of by him, as being 
larger than circumstances required —larger 
than what he could consent-to vote for,— 
and larger than what be thought the noble 
lord ought to have proposed. Her Royal 
Highness did then say that she approved 
of the proposition of the noble lord, but 
the amount of the sum had never entered 
into her consideration; she then wrote 
the letter to the chair in her own hand. 
He thought that the sum of 35,000/. a 
year was amply sufficient for her situation 
at this time, till the period should arrive, 
fixed by act of parliament, at which she 
would have to receive 50,000. a year. 
Her Royal Highness therefore gratefully 
and thankfully accepted of the 35,000I. a 

ear as fully sufficient for all her purposes. 

owever painful any discussions on the 
subject of her Royal Highness, or any 
member of the royal family might be, all 
he could say, was, that whether the allow- 
ance should be 50,000/. or 35,000/. a year, 
things were precisely inthe same situation 
in every respect. ‘There was not enter- 
tained by the friends of the Princess of 
Wales, the slightest idea that she was less 
in need of the protection of the House, by 
receiving 50,000/, a year, than by receiv- 
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ing only 35,0001, Her Royal Highness 
had accepted the provision, on the condi. 
tion that it was’ not derogatory to her 
honour; and whether the sum should be 
50,000/. ‘qr 35,000/. she had not the 
slightest idea that the difference of the sum 
made in that respectthe slightest difference 
in her situation. He should have voted 
against the 50,000/. because he thought 
that sum improper, and he would now vote 
for the 35,000/ because he considered it 
what the circumstances of her Royal High. 
ness required. 


= Lord Castlereagh said, that he should 


not have proposed the grant of 50,000), 
had he been informed that it was the wish 
of the Princess of Wales that the sum 
should not be so considerable, but from the 
note of her Royal Highness he naturally 
implied directly the reverse. It was im- 
possible that she could think, at the time 
he communicated the intended proposal, 
that the vote had already been passed for 
asum, the whole of which, be imagined, 
was in justice due to her. The hon. mem. 
ber had fairly avowed that he had been 
the adviser of her Royal Highness, but he 
(lord Castlereagh) should be sorry to find 
hereafter that the council given had in- 
duced the Princess of Wales to adopt a 
different line of conduct from that which 
her real feelings dictated. The design of 
the House was to give a liberal income, 
but if the Princess of Wales had now 
finally receded, on consultation, from what 
his lordship had first understood to be her 
spontaneous and uncontrolled desire, be 
should most cheerfully accommodate the 
resolution to her wishes by altering the 
vote to 35,000/. The same amendment 
must also be made in the Bill. The de 
termination of parliament would, um 
doubtedly, make a beneficial change in 
the circumstances of her Royal Highness; 
instead of being dependent upon the.¥0 
luntary provision allowed by the Prince 
Regent, her income would by right be de 
rived from the consolidated fund, and that 
sum must, pro tanto, form a part of the in 
come she would receive in case of the 
death of the illustrious individual now 
placed at the head of public affairs. 
Mr. Tierney observed, that an intimation 
had been given that a clause was to be It 
troduced into the Bill to prevent her Royal 
Highness from incurring debts for whic 
the public might be liable. All circum 
stances considered, he hardly thought it 
delicate or prudent in the noble lord 1 
make allusions to royal debts. Such 
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provision as that suggested, might render 
some enquiry upon this point necessary ; 
and if a discussion were to be forced, re- 
garding the debts of the Princess of Wales, 
he would not shrink from his duty in call- 
ing the attention of the House to the debts 
of other branches of the royal family. 
His principal object in rising was to pre- 
yent the House from running away with 
the idea, first introduced by the noble 
lord, that all the recent discussions arose 
from a desire on the part of the Princess 
of Wales to obtain money. The truth 
was, that these debates arose from circum- 
stances which he did not wish to revive, 
and the object of the pecuniary allowance 
was only to recognise the Princess of 
Wales, who had been abandoned by all, as 
under the protection of the House of Com- 
mons. In her letter her Royal Highness 
expressly called it “* an extraordinary and 
unsolicited mark of munificence,” and it 
was not candid in the noble Jord to endea- 
your to create the impression that the uni- 
form design of the Princess of Wales was 
to extort money; such an intention had 
been denied by her Royal Highness and 
by all her friends, He did not see much 
reason to complain of the conduct of the 
noble lord in other respects, excepting 


that he had gone a little too far in leading 
the House to believe that he had consulted 


the Princess of Wales. Mr. Tierney said, 
that one of his principal objections was, 
that the Princess of Wales had not been 
treated as a person fit to be consulted. 
The noble lord had brought down a parcel 
of papers, and had given notice of a mo- 
tion, but the wish of her Royal Highness 
was never asked, whether the sum should 
be larger or smaller than what was pro- 
posed. This might be thought the more 
extraordinary as the noble lord had never 
before shewn any reluctance to pay suffi- 
cient respect and reverence to the mem- 
bers of the royal family. It was, no 
doubt, a new principle of action which the 
noble lord did not understand, to see an 
individual consulting the public interest 
mstead of her own, in redding 15,0000, 
ayear, and he hoped this case would not 
be drawn into a precedent hereafter, to 
lead the noble lord to make smaller offers 
than the actual merits of persons interested 
Tequired. 

Lord Castlereagh was of opinion that it 
would have been highly indecordus to have 
hegociated with her Royal Highness upon 
the extent of the sum she required; he 

ad, however, gone so far as to mention 
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the amount, and if the Princess of Wales 
had felt any personal repugnance she 
would have informed him of it in her note, 
instead of stating that she considered it 
as an act of justice. He was not to pre 
sume that what her Royal Highness termed 
an act of justice to herself was, at the same 
time, an act of injustice towards the public. 
Since that period, however, it seemed that 
she had been better advised, and that she 
had determined to do injustice to herself 
rather than do injustice to the public. As 
to his having given a wrong colour to the 
recent discussions, by asserting that money 
was the object, all that he had argued was, 
that such must be the result since parlia- 
ment could only interpose by pecuniary 
relief. Such, in common sense, ought ori- 
ginally to have been the motion, and then 
the House would never have been troubled 
with subjects distressing to itself, but doubly 
painful to the various branches of the royal 
family. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that he had dis- 
tinctly stated, on a former debate, that he 
had had no private communication with 
the Princess of Wales; he had, however, 
advised, that her Royal Highness should 
not accept 50,000/.: it was very likely to 
appear to the noble lord an extraordinary 
proceeding, and, no doubt, he would not 
have advised it. When, however, the 
noble lord talked of the indelicacy of 
making a bargain with the Princess of 
Wales, he seemed entirely to forget ohe of 
the documents he had laid upon the table, 
in which the income of her Royal High- 
ness was reduced to 17,000/. The aug- 
mentation made by the liberality and jus- 
tice of parliament was, no doubt, very ac- 
ceptable to the-Princess of Wales, but it 
was no less creditable to her Royal High- 
ness to have had so much consideration for 
the situation of the public. 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, that at the 
time the document, just referred to, was 
signed, it was absolutely necessary that 
there should be some understanding: the 
parties also were the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. It did, however, not become 
the minister of the crown, in submitting 
a preposal to the liberality of parliament, 
to make the amount of the vote a subject 
of negociation with the Princess of Wales. 

Mr. Whitbread begged to be allowed to 
say a few words’ upon what had fallen 
from the noble lord. - THe’ Princess of 
Wales had not beentreated even fairly 


by him: he had said a great deal on the il 
supposed change in her determination re- * 
eT oe 


a 
» 
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garding the 50,000/. upon advice with her 
friends. He appeared to have forgotten 
that the late Mr. Perceval had been one 
of her advisers; that he had written an 
elaborate defence of her Royal Highness, 
which had long been concealed, but at 
length was published; he had forgotten 
also that once her Royal Highness had had 
the benefit of the advice of lord Thurlow, 
and more recently of lord Eldon. Did 
the noble lord mean to say, that because 
some of her friends were dead, and others 
no longer continued to be her friends, that 
her Royal Highness was to be left entirely’ 
without council and assistance? It might, 
by him, be deemed hardihood; but Mr. 
Whitbread boldly avowed that he had ad- 
vised the Princess of Wales respecting the 
letter she had written to the Speaker. 
Did the noble lord mean to assert, that in 
the discussions in which Mr. Perceval par- 
took, his object was money? If it was, 
then indeed, the same charge might. be 
brought against him, Mr.. Whitbread. 

lad the advisers of the Regent, who re- 
commended the letter to the Queen, 
stating that his Royal Highness would 
meet his wife neither in private or public, 
money in theircontemplation? If it was fair 
to say, that they had, then would he allow 
that his object was, and had been entirely, 
pecuniary. What was the true cause of 
all these painful and distressing discus- 
sions, as the noble lord termed them? 
Injustice and indignity to the Princess of 
Wales. Not a word respecting an in- 
crease of income would have been uttered 
had it not been provoked and compelled 
by the conduct, or rather misconduct, of 
ministers, The insult was the ground of 
complaint, and he declared that the fi- 
nances of the Princess of Wales had never 
entered into his contemplation. Every 
man, not only of feeling, but who was al- 
most destitute of feeling, must have been 
struck by the forlorn situation of her Royal 
Highness ; and the vote of parliament was 
not so important from the suin as from the 
recognition it contained, that she was 
taken under the protection of parliament. 
He contended, that the letter sent to the 
Speaker was the most respectful mode of 
informing the House of the determination 
she had made; and the real fact was, that 
her Royal Highness had mistaken the pur- 
port of the.noble lord’s communication ; 
and had, at first, imagined that as early 
as the 29th ult. a vote of some amount 
or other had actually been agreed upon 
in the House. In her reply, she had never 
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reflected upon any sums; she had ag, 
cepted the principle which; on the part 
of parliament, was an act of grace, and 6 


‘the part of the crown an act of justice. Jt 


was but fair to state, that the instant the 
reduction was suggested, it received the 
hearty concurrence of her Royal Highness, 
and she felt grateful for this assistance, 
waving no right, and clogged with no con. 
dition. There was, at least, somethin 
invidious and unhandsome in what the 
noble lord had thrown out on a former 
night, that in proportion to the smallness 
of the sum received was the necessity. of 
introducing into the Billa provision against 
the debts incurred by the Princess of 
Wales. Surely such a threat was unne. 
cessary, when it was known that her Royal 
Highness, even limited as was her present 
income, did not owe a shilling: the ipsi- 
nuation, that it was possible, nay, probable, 
might have been spared, unless, indeed, 
the noble lord’s experience in other quate 
ters had shewn him, that however. enor 
mous the revenue allowed to an individual, 
the incurring of immense debts was still 
inevitable. Much had been said to exone- 
rate the House in future from hearing of 
the case of the Princess of Wales. All he 
could say was, that he hoped no cause 
would be given for bringing it again under, 
the notice of parliament. For his own part, 
he did not feel. himself precluded from as- 
serting, in his place, the cause of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, or of any other individual, 
who had to complain of indignity or in- 
justice, whenever he should think it expe- 
dient. He felt happy in the conviction 
that the House of Commons did not give, 
and the Princess of Wales did not accept, 
the sum now voted as a compromise, 
barter, sale, or purchase of any right of 
person, dignity of station, or purity of 
character. ; 
Lord Castlereagh did not . think tha 
any thing he had said, called, for the 
warm expressions employed by the hon. 
gentleman: he still maintained, that if 
the Princess of Wales had any objection 
to the 50,000/. mentioned in his note of 
the 5th instant, it was natural that it 
should be noticed in the reply. He did 
not wish to refer to any circumstances 
that could excite controversy or irritation; 
but whatever might be remarked of the 
advice given by his late friend, Mr. Per- 
ceval, it could not be denied, that he had 
given some strong proofs, that he did not 
think it fit that the family differences of 
the royal personages in question, should 


j 
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be agitated in parliament : he hoped that 
the hon. member would in future be of the 
game sentiment. With regard to the 
sum, if the hon. member had originally 
thought that an augmented income was 
necessary, it was a great pity that parlia- 
ment had not arrived at that conclusion, 
before any of the painful deliberations 
had taken place. . 

Mr. Whitbread felt it impossible to re- 
frain from adding a few words, He put it 
tothe noble lord, whether, with his know- 
ledge of all the transactions of the parties, 
he did not think it would have been im- 
possible to have avoided discussions like 
those which had recently occured, if the 
Book had been published, which such 
great pains had been taken to conceal? 
If the noble lord meant. to arraign him 
fornot having proposed the reduction of 
the vote in the committee, he must know 
that he had concurred wholly in what fell 
from his right hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) 
upon the subject. As to the former debts 


of the Princess of Wales, lord Thurlow, 
who then advised her, had used the 
strongest expressions to induce her not to 
accept 12,000/, per annum: he had, in 
fact, told her, that if she did take it, she 
would be a begger, and the result proved 
He concluded, 


the truth of his assertion. 
by repeating his assertion, that pecuniary 
considerations had never operated upon 
him, and his conviction that it had never 
influenced the Princess of Wales. 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to say a few words 
in justification of the vote he had given: 
it was not governed by a consideration 
of the pecuniary situation cf the Princess 
of Wales, and consequently he had never 
conjectured whether the sum was likely 
to be too great or too small. He lament- 
ed now, as he had done before, that the 
subject had ever come before parliament, 
and he hoped that some steps would be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of the evil. 
The House was incompetent to enter into 
such questions, as whether the Princess of 
Wales should, or should not, be received 
atthe drawing-room. The only constitu- 
tional mode of entertaining her case was 
by a grant of money. It was true, that 

e felt considerable resentment at an act 
of wanton oppression and unjust indignity 
offered to her Royal Highness, and he 
was desirous of shewing, for one, his dis- 
approbation of that injustice and indignity. 
These considerations, and these only, had 
§overned his vote. 

The question was then put, and on the 
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motion of lord Castlereagh, the amend- 
ment of 35,000/. instead of 50,0001. per 
annum was introduced. A Bill was or- 
dered to be brought in, to carry the Reso- 
lution into effect. 


Irish PRESERVATION OF THE Peace 
Bitt.| Mr. Peel rose, he said, with con- 
siderable regret, to propose an additional 
measure for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity in Ireland. The House were 
already aware, that he had introduced a 
measure.during the present session, on the 
same subject, which was then in progress, 
and which was to have a permanent ope- 
ration. When he brought this Bill for- 
ward, he had reserved to himself the right, 
should circumstances require it, of bring- 
ing in another, of a more effective and de- 
cisive description. The apprehensions 
which had induced him to make this re- 
servation, had since been confirmed ; and, 
however painful the task, he found it ab- 
solutely necessary to adopt a system 
which, although perfectly consistent with 
the established principles of constitutional 
government, was at variance with those 
maxims of moderation and mildness, by 
which he was desirous the peopie of Ire- 
land should be governed. There was 
something peculiar in the present disturb- 
ed situation of that country, and in the 
character of the combinations which 
existed. among its inhabitants, that ren- 
dered. it necessary to have recourse to 
some extraordinary measure, of greater 
vigour, and of more limited duration, than 
the Bill which was then before the House. 
Since he had last addressed the House on 
this subject, he had endeavoured to col- 
lect information from every quarter, as to 
the state of Ireland ; and it was, with parti- 
cular pain, that he had now to state, that 
the disturbances, which existed, were of a 
most alarming description. He regretted 
to state, that in those parts of Ireland 
where the laws had been administered 
with the greatest severity, and where the 
greatest number of convictions had taken 
place, the terror arising from those con- 
victions had scarcely survived the cause, 
when new combinations of a more exten- 
sive and dangerous character had obtain- 
ed birth; and these combinations were 
carried on with a degree of secresy which 
defied the operations of the law, as it at 
present existed. Under these circum- 
stances, it became necessary to intrust the 
Irish government with a power to be ex- 
ercised in case of emergency, of a nature 

* 
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more decisive than that of which they 
were already possessed. ‘The proposition 
which he should make to meet this end, 
was the revival of the measure which had 
received the sanction of parliament in 
1807. He was sorry that considerable 
odium had attended the former introduc- 
tion of this measure, because many of its 
provisions were copied from the act of 
the Irish parliament of 1796, a 
in point of extent, it did not go so far. 
The amount of its operation was to permit 
two magistrates to transport idle and dis- 
orderly persons. The preamble was co- 
pied from the Act of 1807, and merely re- 
ferred to certain disturbances which exist- 
ed in various parts of Ireland, excited by 
seditious persons; and he should propose 
it to be limited to the period of two years. 
The object of the Insurrection Act, or ra- 
ther of the ciause to which he should now 
propose to revert, was to provide, in case 
any part of the country should be dis- 
turbed, or in danger of being disturbed, 
that two justices of the peace should be 
empowered to summon an extraordinary 
sessions of the magistrates of the county, 
which should consist of seven magistrates, 
who should make a report to the govern- 
ment, or the lord lieutenant, that part of 
their district was in a state of disturbance, 
and that the ordinary law of the land was 
inadequate to the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace. In this case, it was provided 
that the lord lieutenant, by the advice of 
his privy council, should be empowered 
to issue a proclamation, commanding all 
persons residing within the said disturbed 
district, from sun-set to sun-rise, to keep 
within their houses, and that no person 
should be suffered to be drinking in a pub- 
lic-house after the hour of nine o’clock ; 
and further, if they should be detected 
out of their houses, without being able to 
shew good cause, they should be consi- 
dered as idle and disorderly, and be liable 
to transportation for the period of seven 

years. The law also required that the 
Jord lieutenant should order a special 
sessions of the peace to be held, at which 
these persons should be tried, and, if ne- 
cessary, that trial by jury should be dis- 
pensed with——There were other provi- 
sions, which sanctioned the employment 
of the military to quell disturbances, and, 
in order to facilitate the detection of of- 
fenders, enable the magistrates to pay do- 
miciliary visits; and upon refusal being 
given to open the doors of such houses as 
they visited, enabling them to enter them 
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by force. In the present state of Ireland, 
he thought it would be no great restric, 
tion, where disturbances did exist, to re. 
quire the inhabitants to remain within 
their houses from sun-set to sun-rise. If 
was impossible to deny that this descrip. 
tion of meacure was an evil; but the 
House had to decide upon comparative 
evils ; and when the dreadful alternative 
to which they would be reduced, if some 
such measure was not adopted, was con. 
sidered, he apprehended no doubt could 
exist as to the expediency of adopting it, 
until the occasion for its existence had 
ceased. That the measure would prevent 
the evils of which he complained, he was 
satisied; and this opinion was founded 
upon a variety of documents which he 
held in his hand. These documents gave 
the most convincing testimony of the dis- 
turbed and alarming state in which Ireland 
now was. Among others was one from 
a respectable magistrate of the county of 
Roscommon, which described the state of 
that county to be most alarming, and la 
mented that the law of the land was inade- 
quate to the preservation of the public peace, 
in consequence of the magistrates having 
no power over suspected persons. There 
was another letter from a magistrate of 
equal authority, Mr. Maycock, of the 
county of Westmeath; who, after adverting 
to the atrocities which were every where 
committing {within that county, observed, 
that if the legislature would allow domi- 
ciliary visits, and require the inhabitants to 
be at home at a particular hour, tranquil- 
lity would soon be restored. It was by 
no means the intention of government to 
have recourse to this Act, even if it should 
be passed, on ordinary occasions ; on the 
contrary, as with the Act which had been 
passed in 1807, and remained in full force 
till 1810, without being acted upon, it was 
intended only to be resorted to, when 
every other effort had failed to quell dis- 
turbance. He would wish the House t 
consider the dreadful evils which were 
meant to be corrected. In many partsof 
Ireland, the inhabitants were obliged to 
sit up whole nights to guard themselves 
from assassination; and a letter had been 
put into his hand that day, by an hom 
baronet, the member for the Queen's 
county (sir H. Parnell), which stated thet 
the Caravats were levying contributions 
of 30s. and 40s. each, from the little 
farmers every night, and seizing arms 

ammunition, wherever they -could be 


found, He had also letters in his posse 
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sion, representing that the Carders were 
in constant activity throughout the county 
of Westmeath, and kept the unfortunate 
inhabitants (whose offence was perhaps no 
more than by their industry being able to 
ive a higher rent to their landlords than 
others, their loyalty, or their refusal to 
join these lawless bands) in unceasing ap- 
prehension of assassination, or having their 
little cabins burnt over their heads. In 
addition to these facts, he had a letter from 
Mr. Wilkes, of Stoke’stown, stating, that a 
band of these miscreants had broken into 
the house of a. poor man, and carded both 
himself, his wife, and his two daughters, 
in the most dreadful manner. The opera- 
tion of carding, he had already stated, to 
be performed with a wool card, with 
which the flesh was literally torn from the 
bones of the unfortunate creatures who 
happened to be exposed to the torture. 
These atrocities, too, were not committed 
by one particular sect against another, for 
Protestants and Catholics were alike ex- 
posed to them; and, in a letter from 
Westmeath, it appeared, that a consider- 
able number of Roman Catholics had 
been served in this manner. In addition, 
however, to the prevention of these mons- 
trous outrages, there was another motive 
equally strong, which operated as a ground 
for agreeing to the motion with which he 
should conclude, and that was, the fatal 
blow which would be given to the morals 
of the people of Ireland, if such practices 
were allowed longer to exist, without the 
most severe punishment. Ireland had fre- 
quently been the scene of similar combi- 
nations and disorders; In 1763, there 
existed the White Boys—then came the 
Hearts of Oak—these were followed by 
the Hearts of Steel—and these again by 
the Defenders, the Caravats, the Carders, 
the Shanavats, and the Thrashers, all of 
whom had been guilty of great excesses, but 
none had exceeded in atrocity the combi- 
nations which now existed. He did not 
conceive that it was necessary, in calling 
upon the House to revive the Insurrection 
Act, to shew that any conspiracy existed 
dangerous to the safety of the govern- 
ment; it was sufficient that several dis- 
tricts were in a state of disturbance, and 
that the laws, which were in force, were 
inadequate to the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace. He apprehended he had already 
given evidence sufficient of these facts; 
but if it was necessary, he could refer to 
other proofs of a nature equally satisfac- 
‘ory. He had in his hand a memorial 





dated November 29, 1813, and signed by 
36 magistrates of the county of Westmeath, 
stating that the most daring outrages were 
committed in open day, and that assassi- 
nations were perpetrated at the places of 
worship, and in the face of a large con- 
gregation, without the slightest resistance. 
The same memorial declared the laws, as 
they existed, to be insufficient to prevent 
these atrocities, and suggested the expe- 
diency of the Insurrection Act of the 47th 
of the King. This was followed by a 
series of resolutions, passed at the Lent 
assizes, in March last, by which the con- 
tents of the memorial was confirmed, and 
the revival of the Insurrection Act again 
urged. There was another letter, dated 
the 27th of June last, reciting other acts 
of outrage, and representing the inade- 
quacy of the law. To these were added a 
variety of other letters, of late date, all 
stating, in the most unequivocal terms, the 
excesses which were every where com- 
mitted ; and pointing out the necessity of 
affording protection to the unfortunate 
inhabitants, against the lawless attacks of 
the banditti by which the country was in- 
fested. The right hon. gentleman, in 
conclusion, observed, that he was per- 
suaded these combinations had not arisen 
from any political feeling ; but lest the 
floating masses of disaffection, which were 
dispersed in different parts of the country, 
should be collected by some able hand, he 
considered it highly important that a 
strong measure should be immediately 
adopted, so as at once to stem those dis- 
orterty propensities, which, from not 
being properly resisted, would gain addi- 
tional strength every day. The right hon. 
gentleman then moved, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to provide for the 
preserving and restoring of peace in such 
parts of Ireland as may at any time be 
disturbed by seditious persons entering 
into unlawful combinations or conspi- 
racies.”” 

Mr. Abercromby said, he was far from 
accusing the Irish government of a desire 
to grasp at too much power, but he 
thought they had not asked for this in- 
creased proof of the confidence of parlia- 
ment in a parliamentary manner. The 
nature and extent of the evil should have 
been made known to the House, that it 
might in its wisdom apply the proper 
remedy. The best and most correct 
manner of proceeding was to refer the 
proper documents toa select or secret com- 
mittee, to which there could, in the present 
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case, be no objection. The measure in 
1807 had not gone through this form ;. but 
this was, he believed, because the Bill 
having been prepared by one administra- 
tion and adopted by another, universal 
concurrence had been anticipated. He 
had then voted against that measure, 
though prepared by those in whom, on 
other subjects, he should have most con- 
fided. He hoped, if it was thought abso- 
lutely necessary, to pass the measure 
speedily, that at least it would be only of 
short duration, that on its renewal, an en- 
quiry, though now omitted, might be in- 
stituted. 
Lord Castlereagh said, that he was ad- 
verse to the idea of a message from the 
crown upon this occasion, because it 
would give too much consequence in-the 
eyes of Europe to a conspiracy, which 
was not at all of such a political or for- 
midable character as that which some 
years since had unfortunately degraded 
our history,.although it gave birth to dis- 
turbances so dangerous as to personal se- 
curity and personal property, in certain 
districts in Ireland, as to render necessary 
the measure proposed by his right hon, 
friend. As to the proposition of a com- 
mittee of enquiry, he could not see the 


necessity of such a proceeding, as the dis- 
tarbances alluded to were so notorious as 


to be admitted on all sides. Indeed, their 
notoriety could not be disputed, and it 
would be recollected, that in consequence 
of this notoriety several gentlemen had, 
when, another Bill for preserving the 
peace of Ireland was under discussion, 
called upon his right hon. friend to bring 
forward a stronger measure with a view to 
that object. With respect to the execu- 
tion of this measure, he thought, that from 
the conduct and character of the Irish go- 
vernment, no doubt could be entertained 
of its forbearance and moderation upon 
that point. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that in common, he 
believed, with every representative of the 
sister country, it would have been more 
agreeable to him, if the state. of Ireland 
had been discussed in a committee, before 
the present measure was introduced. It 
would have been much better had the Bill 
come before them, founded on, and.sup- 
posted by, the deliberations of a com- 
mittee, instead of being introduced so 
precipitately ; because, li the mode of 
proceeding now adopted, it might go forth, 
that the House had acted, on the.spur of 
the occasion, from a strong and general 
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feeling of the disturbed state of Ireland 
The system of referring subjects of this 
nature, in the first instance, to a com. 
mittee, had been almost uniformly acted 
upon hitherto. Thus, when the manu 
facturing districts of this country were 
disturbed, the subject was canvassed ing 
committee, before any Bill was introduced 
and the very same course was taken, with 
reference to the first Bill brought ‘into 
parliament, after the Union, for the pur. 
pose of securing the tranquillity of Ire. 
land. The letters which the right hon, 
gentleman fad referred to, were, he was 
convinced, perfectly worthy of credence; 
but still, he conceived, they ought to have 
been laid before a committee. He had 
himself remained in Ireland till the latter 


1 end of April, and at that period, much in- 


subordination certainly existed. With 
respect to the county which he had the 
honour of representing, when its local 
situation was considered, it was not difficult 
to assign a reason for any disturbances that 
might have occurred there. That county 
was in part bounded by Tipperary and in 
part by Kilkenny ; and, he believed, that, 
in every case where an outrage ) was 
committed, it was perpetrated by the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring counties; 
more particularly by those of Kilkenny, 
who, for that purpose, entered the Queen's 
county. He was, however, ready to allow 
that the inhabitants of that county, in 
consequence of the introduction amongst 
them of an illegal oath, were no longer so 
peaceable as they had been. From the 
disturbed state of the country, and from 
the difficulty of procuring information, it 
appeared to him necessary that the ma 
gistrates, for the purpose of enforcing the 
laws, should be armed with additional au- 
thority ; but he was not friendly to a sys- 
tem which did away with the necessity of 
a jury. Magistrates might, he thought, 
be allowed to punish to a certain extent, 
but not without the intervention of a jury, 
He was extremely happy to find that the 
right hon. gentleman did not attribute 
these disturbances to any political motives: 
those by whom they were fomented, he 
believed, were of the lowest class, both 
with respect to education and property. 
He did not suppose that the most wealthy 
amongst. them were possessed of more 
than 30/. or 401. per annum, 

Sir F. Flood expressed his perfect ap- 
probation of the measure proposed, pat: 
ticutarly as it was meant that the . 
should state that certain parts of Ireland 
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only were in a disturbed situation. He 
was no less friendly to the principle of the 
Bill recently introduced by the right hon. 
entleman, although he had conceived it 
necessary to oppose particular clauses 
contained in it. He was of opinion that 
the notoriety of a fact was, in many in- 
stances, a fair ground for parliamentary 

oceeding; and with this feeling, he 
thought it would be most dangerous to put 
it off till next session, for the purpose of re- 
ferring the business to a committee, what 
he considered to be a measure of caution 
and mercy to the people of Ireland. This 
measure, he contended, would give notice 
tothe deluded inhabitants of the disturbed 
districts, of the inevitable consequences 
which would ensue from a perseverance in 
their disorderly conduct. With respect 
tothe county of Wexford, which he re- 
presented, he was bound to observe, that 
itwas in a most tranquil state: but this 
observation undoubtedly, would not apply 
to Kilkenny or Tipperary; in these 


counties, it was absolutely necessary that 
extraordinary powers should be placed in 
the hands of the magistrates, for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to carry the laws 
into effect, and to preserve the peace of 
the.country, which must be dear to every 


friend to the prosperity of the British em- 
pire, The Bill about to be introduced 
was by no means a novel one. It was, in 
fact, little more than the revival of a mea- 
sure which, at a former period, had effected 
much good in the county he had the ho- 
nour of representing. The obnoxious 
title of the bill to which he alluded, was, 
however, removed; and the new measure 
would appear, not as one intended to put 
down sedition and insurrection, but merely 
to quell local disturbances. Many of the 
acts of the present government of Ireland 
deserved the highest praise; and none 
More so than their firmness in putting 
down the Catholic board—that junto, who 
professed, falsely, to be the friends of the 
Catholic body, and who manifested that 
friendship by endeavouring to make the 
Population of Ireland enemies to Great 
Britain. Of whom he should be glad 
to know did that board consist, which 
pretended to regulate the interests of 
the Catholics of Ireland? It was con- 
stituted of a few professional men, who 
Were eternally employed in blowing up 
the coals of discontent; and, who exerted 
the utmost of their power, to set the coun- 
ty in a flame: There were few men of 
Ptoperty amongst them. He knew par- 
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ticularly in his own county, a great, many 
wealthy Roman Catholics, who absolutely 
shuddered at the mention of that abomi- 
nable board. It appeared to him that the 
population of different districts in Ireland 
were not in their senses, and he highly ap- 
proved of the intended measure, which he 
doubted not, would tend to restore them to 
a state of sanity. Indeed he could not 
imagine that any gentleman would think 
of opposing a bill which had for its objecc 
to make the lower orders of people in 
Ireland go to bed at sun-set, the proper 
time at which every honest, industrious 
man, whose business rendered it necessary 
for him to rise early in the morning, ought 
to retire to rest. 

Mr. Spencer highly approved of the in- 
tended Bill, and observed, that if prompt 
and vigorous measures had been long since 
resorted to, Ireland would not have been 
disgraced by the disturbances which now 
predominated there. 

General Harvey said, that being in the 
command of a part of his Majesty’s forces 
in Ireland, he had, on many occasions, 
witnessed the necessity of a measure, 
similar to that now about to be proposed. 

Mr. Fitsgerald, in answer to what had 
fallen from sir H. Parnell, observed, that 
the almost utter impossibility of procuring 
information in Ireland, on which an of- 
fender could be convicted, rendered it ne- 
cessary to,adopt those measures, of which 
the hon. baronet complained, as inter- 
fering with the trial by jury- One of the 
great evils against which the Bill was 
meant to provide, arose from the difficulty 
of getting persons to, come forward and 
give evidence. It was most unfortunate, 
that the trial by jury, in those parts of 
Ireland which were disturbed, could not 
be acted on, beneficially for the peace of 
the country, because information could 
not be obtained against those who violated 
the laws. It had been urged, as an argu- 
ment against the introduction of this mea- 
sure, that it was nothing more than the re- 
newal of the Insurrection Bill, which had 
produced very little effect, This, how- 
ever, was a mistake. The Insurrection 
Bill had produced a very powerful and ex- 
tensive effect in Ireland; the very name 
of it had operated beneficially. Whe- 
ther those who fomented the disturbances 
possessed great or little property, was not 
a matter for the consideration of the 
House. They had only to decide, whe- 
ther, under existing circumstances, they 
would arm government with extraordinary 
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powers; and, when they recollected the 
mildness and forbearance which marked 
the course of proceedings adopted by the 
Irish government, he had no doubt that 
they would invest them with that autho- 
rity which was now called for. 

Lord Jocelyn gave his most unqualified 
assent to the measure of the right hon. 
gentleman ; which he was of opinion, 
would tend to introduce, amongst all 
classes of society in Ireland, that cordial 
unanimity, so necessary to the welfare of 
the country. After what the right hon. 
gentleman had stated, he thought not an 
hour should be lost in restoring the tran- 
quillity of Ireland. 

Mr. D. Browne said, he was not present 
when the Bill, lately introduced by the 
right hon. gentleman, for preserving the 
peace of Ireland, was read a second time. 
He had, however, heard the constitutional 
speech of the right hon. gentleman when 
he proposed that Bill; and he would be 
most happy in giving his utmost support 
to any measure founded on the same wise 
and liberal principles. 

Sir. N. Colthurst, while he lamented the 
eause which rendered the proposed mea- 
sure necessary, approved of it in the 
highest degree. He was, at the same time, 
happy to state, that that part of Ireland 
which he represented (Cork) was perfectly 
tranquil. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July, 11. 

Stave Trapz.} Lords Dundas, Erskine, 
Buckinghamshire, and Sidmouth, present- 
ed a-variety of Petitions against the Slave 
Trade, which were laid on the table. 

Earl Stanhope said, that he had an im- 
mense number of petitions to present 
against the Slave Trade; and expressed 
his wish that more of the ministers had 
been present, that they might see the in- 
terest with which the public took in the 
subject, and. be thereby induced to pay 
every possible attention to the wishes of 
the two Houses of Parliament, and of the 
nation, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that all the 
ministers would no doubt hear of the no- 
ble lord’s petitions ; and he assured him 
that they had already felt every disposi- 
tion to consult the wishes of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and of the public, 
on this subject. 
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The Petitions were then presented. to 
the number of about 30 or 40, and laid on 
the table. 

Lord Holland concurred in his noble 
friend’s observation ; and rejoiced at the 
spirit. manifested by the country on the 
subject of the Slave Trade, and was satis. 
fied that the efforts of the abolitionists, if 
persevered in, would be attended with 
success. He had not, indeed, altered his 
opition. He was convinced that the best 
opportunity of extinguishing this nefa. 
rious traffic had been lost, and lost through 
the indifference of the negociators. Sueh 
was the impression produced in his mind 
by the article in the Treaty, and it had 
been confirmed by rumours, and. the 
manner in which all disclosure of the ne. 
gociations had been resisted; but, yet, 
the public voice, if loudly raised, would 
compel the ministers to exert themselves, 
and if they had not an opportunity so ob- 
viously favourable for enforcing the wishes 
of the country, they had yet a fair pros- 
pect of success if they chose to improve 
it. Austria, Prussia, and more particularly 
Russia, were said to be not only willing, 
but earnest and eager to procure the re- 
cognition of the illegality and injustice of 
the Slave Trade, of putting a final stop to 
this traffic in human misery and blood. 
He and some’ others might think that 
they should have insisted on France ac- 
ceding to the abolition. They had, how- 
ever, lost the opportunity of dictating laws 
on such a subject, and some might ques- 
tion the right, others the prudence of do- 
ing so-; but on one topic there -could be 
no difference of opinion. 'Those'who held 
the independence of nations the highest, 
had never said that the exclusion of any 
country’s productions was a violation of 
its independence. Let the great powers 
of, the North and of Germany exclude 
from their ports all colonial produce from 
states that had not abolished the Trade. If 
they were sincere they would do so; and 
if they did, the interests (if unfortunately 
any interests were held dearer than those 
of honour and of justice,) as well as the 
humanity and justice of France, and still 
more of Portugal and Spain, would lead 
them to agree to the abolition. Portugal 
and Spain drew more produce from theif 
colonies than they could consume. 4 
they could not export their produce, it 
would not be worth their while to desolate 
Africa and outrage human nature to m- 
crease their productions. We could urge 
this policy with the better grace, now Hol- 
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jand had acceded to the abolition, because 
we could no longer expose ourselves to 


’ the imputation or suspicion of having our 


commercial interests or monopoly in view, 
when so extensive and commercial a co- 
Jonial power was to share it with. us. 
Lord Holland praised the conduct of the 
government in Holland in very strong 
terms, and said he was highly gratified, 
and not surprised at finding at the foot of 
that instrument of mercy and justice, that 
monument of the true wisdom and mag- 
nanimity of the Dutch government, the 
name of Mr. Falck, for it was not the 
mere partiality of a friendship (of which, 
however, he was proud) which induced 


_him to declare, that he knew no man in 


any country more capable of judging what 
was right, and none more inflexibly de- 
termined to pursue it than that gentleman. 
He was, indeed, well worthy. of being dis- 
tinguished for his patriotism, zeal, and 
talents, even in his country, fertile as it 
had been from the cradle of its liberties— 
and, indeed, at all times in great and 
splendid characters. He thought, that 
Holland would co-operate with us in urg- 
ing all the powers inimical to the Trade, to 
exclude the colonial productions of those 
who continued to be guilty of it. The 
interests of France were not so much con- 
cerned in the continuance of the Trade as 
had been represented. She had many 
demands for her capital, and no difficulty 
in employing it, if she had any. She 
might want capital, but she hardly re- 
quired more trades or speculations, than 
she had wherein to embark it. There never 
was a time—there never would be a time, 
when she could abolish the Trade with 
less hardship to individuals, with less in- 
convenience to her subjects or herself. 
He thought, after Spain and Portugal 
owed, as they did, their very existence to 
Great Britain, we might, without any vio- 
lation of their rights, assume a higher tone 
with them, and insist upon their agreeing 
torespect the happiness of Africa, in re- 
lurn for our having secured theirs. Of 
Spain, indeed, if the heart-breaking re- 
ports he had heard were true, little good, 
in principle or conduct, was to be expect- 
ed; for it was said, that the king of that 
country was employed in arresting and 
Persecuting those to whom he owed his 
Kingdom and his liberty—a conduct at 
which not only the friends of freedom, 
but the moral sense of mankind must re- 
Volt with horror and disgust. Lord Hol- 
land added, that even if the total aboli- 
(VOL. XXVILL ) 
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tion of the Trade could not be accom- 
plished, some sacrifices of territory or 
money might recover Senegal; it was a 
possession of little value to France. The 
abolition had been more complete there 
than elsewhere, and had been productive 
of the best effects. A person, in authority, 
had written from thence to say, that the 
face of the country was gradually improv- 
ing; but that, if the colony was ceded to a 
slave-trading power, not less than 20,000 
victims would be hurried, in the first year, 
from their homes, and conveyed in the 
holds of slave ships to misery and degra- 
dation. Yet, formerly, nut above a tenth 
of that number was exported from the 
same coast annually—a proof of the im- 
provement which three or four years sus- 
pension of the Trade had produced, and a 
proof, too, of the havoc and destruction 
its renewal would occasion. 

Lord Holland then presented his Peti- 
tions, which were ordered to be laid on 
the table. 


Jury 11, 1814. 


Concress at Vienna.) Lord Holland 
seeing a noble lord now in his place wished 
to put a question to him on the subject of 
the approaching Congress. The noble 
lord would not suspect him of a wish to 
obtain information on those points which 
could not, with any regard to propriety, be 
at present made public. He found in the 
Treaty of Peace the following words :— 
« Within two months all the powers, who 
have been engaged on either side, in the 
present war, shall send plenipotentiaries to 
Vienna, to regulate, in a general Congress, 
the arrangements necessary to complete 
the stipulations of the present Treaty.” 
Now, he wished to know from ministers 
what powers were considered as coming 
under this description? If independent 
states were meant, then all powers, who 
were independent at the breaking out of 
the war between England and France, were 
invited to this general Congress. He took 
into his view a number of principalities 
and states formerly existing in Europe, 
but in a particular manner the republic of 
Genoa, because it had surrendered to his 
Majesty’s arms, and because we were, 
therefore, more peculiarly called on to at- 
tend to that than any of the others. He 
understood, that after surrendering, the 
people of the town received, from lord 
William Bentinck, an assurance, that they 
would be re-instated in their ancient rights 
and privileges; and that a proclamation 
was issued, re-establishing, as far aspossible 
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the ancient order of things. A provisional 
government, as like the old government as 
possible, was appointed, and the reason 
assigned was, that it was the wish of the 
people to return to the form of govern- 
ment under which they had so long en- 
joyed prosperity and liberty. This country 
had never acknowledged the Ligurian Re- 
public, or its annexation to France. If 
the ancient states existing in Europe, be- 
fore the war between England and France, 
were in the eye of the government of this 
country, when they subscribed this Treaty, 
then Genoa, before the war, was an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. He wished then to 
know, whether Genoa and the other prin- 
cipalities and states of Europe, in a similar 
situation, were considered as entitled to 
send deputies to this Congress, and if they 
should send such deputies, whether they 
would be received? If the noble lord 
should answer this question in the negative, 
then he would follow up this question by 
a motion or the subject. He trusted and 
hoped that the territory of no country 
would be disposed of, in the Congress, 
without having deputies from that country, 
at the Congress. If they did otherwise, 
they would sanction the principle of the 
partition, against which this country had 
always remonstrated. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the question 
of the noble lord involved some considera- 
tions of great delicacy, respecting which 
he hardly knew what answer could at pre- 
sent be made. He would inform the noble 
lord, however, that the description of 
states, understood to be comprehended in 
the Treaty, as having a right to send 
deputies to the Congress, was all those 
countries, who were in a state of indepen- 
dence at the breaking out of the late war, 
and who were, de facto, engaged in the 
late war, either with the allies or with 
France. By the late war was understood 
the war since 1803; though Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, had had _ several 
ruptures, negociations, and pacifications, 
in the course of that period. But he did 
not conceive that the clause was binding 
on any power but those which were, de 
facto, independent powers, and engaged in 
the last general warfare with France. 

* Lord Holland said, his question was 
directed to what the fate of the countries 
mentioned by him was to be; he was 
aware, that any treaty or arrangement 
could only be obligatory on the persons 
who signed it. He knew well enough, that 
Genoa, Hesse Cassel, or Sardinia, were not 


bound by the late Treaty ; but his ques: 
tion was, whether they were entitled t 
send deputies to the Congress, and if the 
sent them, whether they would be re 
ceived? If the noble lord could not give 
an answer to his question in this stage of 
the business, he hoped and trusted that the 
fate of such powers, as had no deputies in 
the Congress, would not there be decided 
on. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 11. 


ANSWER OF THE DUKE OF YoRK TO THE 
Vote or Tuanks.] The Speaker ac. 
quainted the House, that he had received, 
from Field Marshal his royal highness the 
duke of York, the following letter, in return 
to the Thanks of the House, on Wednesday 
last. 

« Horse Guards, 8th July, 1814, 
. Sir; I have received your letter, dated 
yesterday, transmitting the unanimovs 
vote of Thanks of the House: of Commons 
to his Majesty’s army, for the services ren- 
dered their king and country; arid, ac- 
cording to the desire of the House, I shill 
not fail to communicate, in the handsome 
terms, in which the vote is expressed, the 
sense the House entertain of the merito- 
rious and eminent services of the officers, 
and the exemplary and gallant behaviour 
of the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, during the war. 

*« In expressing the pride I feel in the 
opportunity thus afforded me, of distti- 
buting the acknowledgements of the Com 
mons of the United Kingdom, to the dif- 
| ferent corps of the army, I must not omit 
to convey to the House, through you, Sir, 
an assurance of the high gratification I 
have derived from the Thanks which you 
have, by their command, communicated to 
me personally, for the services I have en- 
deavoured to render the country im the 
command of its military force. ; 

«T am truly sensible, Sir, of the m- 
dulgent view the House take of such ser- 
vices when they attribute the state of per 
fection to which the army has arrived, to 
the organization which they are pleased 
to consider, that I have been instrumental 


in effecting :—Gratified, as I am by so high 
a testimonial of my individual exertions, 
in a cause which has ever. been the 
anxious object of my life, it is incumbent 
upon me to assure the House, that my el 
deavours could scarcely fail of success, 
when followed up ‘by the patriotic 26 
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which characterizes this great country ‘== 
If, under such circumstances, I may have 
contributed to the permanent regulation 
of our military system, I am amply re- 
compensed by the acknowledgments of 
the House of Commons; and I feel happy, 
in the consideration of any facility which 
such endeavours, on my part, may have 
given to the duke of Wellington in the 
execution of the arduous services he has 
so gloriously achieved, and which have 
so deservedly ranked his grace among the 
first captain’s ofthe age. Iam,Sir,your’s, 
« FREDERICK, Commander in Chief.”’ 


Map-HouseEs Bitt.] On the question, 
that the Private Mad-house Bill be read a 
third time, 

Lord Robert Seymour spoke as follows : 
—Sir, I have had much communication 
with the licensed Mad-houses of this town, 
and I owe it to the keepers of such of them 
as have come within my observation, to 
declare, that their patients are treated with 
the utmost tenderness and humanity. 
The houses, indeed, in which these un- 
fortunate persons live, having been built 
for other purposes (chiefly for the use of 
small private families), are little calcu- 
lated to promote the health or comfort of 
theirinhabitants. Llive, Sir, in a parish (I 
mean that of Mary-le-bone) which main- 
tains its insane poor in a licensed house ; 
and it is the practice of that parish, by the 
medical staff of their infirmary, frequently 
to visit them. The staff, consisting of 
a physician, surgeon, and apothecary, 
examine, every month, the insane paupers, 
both as to the state of their minds and of 
their bodily health. They see their bed- 
tooms—they inspect their beds—and they 
report, in writing, to their employers, the 
guardians of the poor, the result of their 
examination. Now, Sir, I have not men- 
tioned this circumstance, to do honour to a 
parish, with the management of which I 
am personally much connected, but I have 
stated it, in the hope of leading other Lon- 
don parishes into the practice I have de- 
scribed. It is, Sir, the miserable policy of 
many, indeed I might say of most of those 
parishes, to keep their poor, when mentally 
deranged, in their work-houses ; in which, 
there being no other means of confine- 
ment, the unfortunate lunatic is generally 
consigned to; and, for a great length of 
time, confined in a straight waistcoat. 

hus, Sir, being much aggravated, and 
More unskillfully treated than he would 

ina mad-house, he becomes less likely 
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to be restored to sanity of mind. The 
maintenance, Sir, of a pauper, in a London 
workhouse, costs his parish six shillings 
weekly—in a mad-house, the maintainance 
of a pauper, costs it ten shillings; and, it 
appears to me, that to the small difference 
between these two sums, the interest of 
one-half, at least, of the insane poor of 
London is perfectly sacrificed. Iam sorry 
to say, Sir, that in all my communications 
with mad-houses (and they have been very 
frequent) I have observed, that the patients 
of them are very seldom visited by their 
relations or friends. Now surely, Sir, in 
the degree our feelings prompt us to turn 
our backs on these unhappy persons, in the 
same degree does our duty urge us to at- 
tend to and watch them. They are, Sir, 
perfectly dead to all the intercourse of 
social life; and worse than dead, with re- 
spect to the impression their fate leaves 
on the minds of their relatives and friends. 
When a man loses a friend, the first burst 
of grief being at an end, he fosters and en- 
courages every idea that leads his mind 
to the recollection of his departed friend ; 
whereas every thought, connected with in- 
sanity, is so degrading to our nature, and so 
humbling to our pride, that we make a 
point of keeping it from our minds. With 
these impressions, Sir, I cannot but be 
highly friendly to the Bill now before the 
House., I am sanguine enough to think 
that it will go a great way to secure the 
objects of it against improper, by which 
I mean unnecessary detention; and I can- 
not doubt but, by the visitation it imposes, 
it will much improve the conditions of all 
persons confined under insanity. Indeed, 
Sir, I believe that the very agitation of the 
Bill has had the latter effect to a conside- 
rable amount. I believe, too, Sir, that it 
has improved the practice of one public 
hospital, I mean that of Bethlem, by 
softening its severity towards its patients. 
I have, Sir, within these few weeks, seen 
the unfortunate maniac, Norris, who has 
been, I believe, more than once mentioned 
inthis House. Finding him fastened to 
his bed’s head by an iron collar and chain, 
strong enough to hold a bull or horse, I 
was extremely surprised to hear him ex- 
press his thankfullness to his keepers, for 
the liberty he now enjoys. My surprise, 
Sir, however, soon ceased, on my learning 
from Norris, as well as from those about 
him, that he had been lately exonerated 
from two third parts of the iron which he 
had worn.for 13 years past, night and day, 
in his bed. Now, Sir, this unfortunate 
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maniac is rational enough to admit, as do I, 
that it may have been long necessary to 
enchain him, but he contends, as do I, 
that it cannot have been so completely to 
encase him in iron, as has been the prac- 
tice for a long series of years, Now, Sir, 
with this fact before me, I cannot say that 
Bethlem is the hospital which I wish to 
exempt from the intended visitation. I 
know, Sir, that among the governors there 
is very much of benevolence; but, I fear, 
that amongst them, likewise, there has been 
some little apathy, to use a respectable 
alderman’s late expression, when he spoke 
in Newgate, as to the sufferers within the 
walls of Bethlem.—I beg pardon for having 
trespassed so long on the House. What 
have said has been offered from a sense of 
duty. 

Mr. Alderman Smith, Mr. Bennet, sir 
J. Shaw, Mr. P. Carew, and Mr. Rose, ex- 
pressed their opinions also in its favour ; 
after which, the Bill was read a third time, 
and ‘passed, 


Lorp Cocurane.] Lord Ebrington ob- 
served, that having seen in one of the 
news-papers, that a day had been ap- 
pointed for putting lord Cochrane in the 
pillory, he wished to know, whether it was 
the intention of the crown to remit that 
part of the sentence of the court of King’s- 
bench F 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that it was 
usual for the court to fix a day for carry- 
ing its sentence into execution. As to 
what the crown might be advised to do, 
his lordship was really not prepared to 
give ananswer. The question had, in the 
ordinary course, been brought under the 
notice of the crown, by a Petition from 
one of the parties, Mr. Butt, who had so- 
jicited for mercy. That petition had 
been put in the regular course, and a 
‘reference had been made to the judge, 
after which the decision of the crown 
would be made. As the subject was in a 
train of enquiry, he thought that it would 
mot be expedient for parliamgnt to in- 
terfere. 

Lord Ebrington said, that as the noble 
lord could give him no information, he 
would submit a motion to the House upon 
the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh added, that he should 
deprecate any motion, since the crown 
was the fountain of mercy, and the House 
had no jurisdiction. If thenoble lord did 
persist, he would recommend, that the day 
fixed might be as late as possible, in order 
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that in the meantime the decision of the 
proper authority might be made. 

Lord Ebrington rejoined, that his motion 
would be for an address to the crown, 
praying, that that part of the sentence, that 
related to the pillory, might be mitigated, 
on the ground of lord Cochrane’s profes. 
sional services, 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, that it would 
be a delicate question, whether the profes. 
sional services of lord Cochrane placed 
him upon a different footing to that of the 
other prisoners. He hoped, that a distant 
day would be named for the motion. _ 

Lord Ebrington named to-morrow se’n- 
night, 

Mr. Tierney wished to know, whether 
the judge’s report would be made by that 
day? 

Mr. Whitbread asked, whether the cases 
of all the parties would be considered 
under Mr. Butt’s petition, or whether only 
that of the individual, were all the cases 
referred to the judge ? 

Lord Castlereagh was not prepared to 
give any decisive answer, but he appre 
bended that all the cases would be in- 
cluded in the consideration of the judge 
who tried the cause. 

The Attorney General said, that the re 
ference to the judge was made, that the 
crown might receive the requisite infor- 
mation. It did not necessarily follow, that 
the judge would give any opinion upon 
the propriety of remitting the sentence, 
that was a matter for the decision of the 
crown. 

Mr. Whitbread noticed a previous case, 
where the Secretary of State had informed 
him, that the judge was called upon: to 
to give an opinion. 

The Attorney General replied, that it was 
true, that the judge might include his 
own opinion, but it was not indispensably 
necessary that he should do so. 


Army Estimates.}] Lord Palmerston 
having moved the order of the day, for 
going into a committee of supply, 

Mr. Fremanile said, he felt it his duty to 
deliver to the House his opinions on the 
present state of the expenditure of the 
army. It was to be recollected, that the — 
estimates laid before the House were for 
the service of the year, from the 25th of 
December last to the same time in the 
present year. In these estimates the re- 
ductions from the sum voted for last year, 
were only two millions, and those eventual. 
Now, as far as economical arrangements 
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in our internal system of defence could be 
followed, they might have been adopted as 
early as April last ; by the reduction thus 
ellected, a greater saving than one-eighth 
(which was all the reduction at present) 
of the whole expenditure would have been 
effected. If as much of zeal had been 
wed by the government in the reduction 
of the expenditure of the country, at pre- 
sent, as they had formerly shewn of energy 
in proposing enlarged scales of expendi- 
ture, they would have been even more 
entitled than they actually were to the 
liberal praise of the country. When the 
details of the estimates presented were 
looked into, they would appear more ob- 
jectionable ;_ five millions were required 
for the foreign troops in the service of this 
country, and the militia. Now, on these 
branches alone, a saving could have been 
elected, if early and effectual measures 
had been adopted, as great as all that 
which was more held out. For the staff 
and garrisons, volunteers, local militia, 
commissariat, &c, there was a charge of 
seven millions, on which alone there might 
have been a reduction of much more than 
two millions. As to the general officers, 
he agreed in the principle, that they were 
entitled to a larger pay than they had 
formerly enjoyed. There was one thing, 
however, to be considered in this regula- 
tion, that those who were now captains or 
inferior officers, would go on in rank 
during the peace; yet, when they became 
general officers, it would not be said, that 
they were entitled to so large a pay as 
those who had been actually efficient of- 
ficers of higher rank during the war.— 
The hon. gentleman then observed, that it 
was extraordinary, that no one of his Ma- 
Jesty’s ministers had given any hint of the 
probable reduction on the peace establish- 
ment: it was true, details might be difficult, 
bat some general grounds might be given. 
It appeared, however, that they were to 
return to their constituents, after the suc- 
cessful termination of the war, from most 
extraordinary exertions, without any op- 
portunity of announcing to them any re- 
duction of their burthens ; but, on the con- 
trary, after having voted all the estimates 
on the same scale of expenditure as those 
oflast year. As there was a probability 
and universal expectation of a permanent 
Peace, we should. have recurred to the 
Principles of expenditure which we had 
acted on before the war. It was true, that 
We were still at war with America ; but it 
Was impossible to conceive that America 
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could long contend with this country; and 
negociations had been entered into, with 
every prospect of a happy termination. 
It was, therefore, not without some cause 
being shewn, that we should depart 
from the scale of expenditure of 1784. 
At that time the expence of staff and gar- 
risons was 6,400/1. now seldons so little as 
600,000/. The ordnanee was 400,000/. 
now between four and five millions. The 
civil list was 895,0001. now 1,200,000/. 
The other items had increased in propor- 
tion. The interest of the debt was then 
nine millions; it would at present be more 
than forty millions, when the whole was 
funded; yet, though then there was so 
much less need of reduction, the whole 
expenditure was 14,400,000/. about five 
millions more than the interest of the 
debt. It was the bounden doty of the 
House té look to the lowest scale to which 
the expenditure could be reduced. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by saying, that 
he should not object to the items of the 
estimates. 

Mr. Bennet said, that among the various 
branches of military expenditure to this 
country, the army in Sicily was one, re- 
specting which he wished to know the 
intention of his Majesty’s ministers. 
While we were at war, Sicily was of im- 
portance, as a military station; but as we 
were now at peace with the nations on all 
the shores of the Mediterranean, it was 
the duty of the House of Commons not to 
‘allow an army to be supported in that 
island, for the purpose of maintaining the 
sovereign against the people. Under our 
influence, many important revolutions had 
-been effected in that island. The queen 
had been banished, and the hereditary 
prince set up instead of the king. The 
old Norman constitution, which contained 
more than any constitution in Europe, the 
seeds of those establishments, of which we 
were so proud, had been destroyed, and 
in’ its stead a most singular one establish- 
ed; which, in theory, was liberty ; in prac- 
tice, oppression. There had been, indeed, 
a parliament which sat for a month, but 
when it had attempted to remedy some 
enormities in the civil list, it had been 
dispersed at the point of the bayonet; and 
a proclamation had been published, threat- 
ening, with death, the disturbers of publie 
order. He trusted the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) would give some satisfaction on 
this subject. The hon. gentleman then 
adverted to the hard circumstances in 
which the veteran battalions were placed ; 
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which, though composed of worn out men, 
had been sent on foreign service; and the 
officers, too, were cut off from the hopes 
of promotion. ‘He repeated his opinions 
of the former year, respecting the cavalry 
regulations, which had succeeded in tak- 
ing away things most useful, and substi- 
tuting things scarcely even ornamental. 
Uhder the present regulations, it would be 
better, that the cavalry colonels should 
have nothing to do with the clothing of 
their regiments, for they were often con- 
siderably losers. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the board, 
which had drawn up the cavalry regula- 
tions, was composed of the most distin- 
guished officers, and their opinions were 
more likely to be accurate than that of 
any individual: if the hon. gentleman, 
however, brought the subject under dis- 
cussion, he should be ready to meet him. 
As to the veterans, it was intended to dis- 
continue them as battalions, and to con- 
tinue the officers on full pay, and the pri- 
vates on such an allowance as the Chelsea 
board should think fit. These battalions 
were composed of men who, though not 
fit for active service abroad, were thought 
able to sustain the less severe duty of gar- 


risons. The reason why the usual prac- 
tice of keeping these troops at home had 
been departed from, was the unprecedent- 
ed demand on the country for military 


force. Although they had been sent 
abroad, they had been stationed in garri- 
sons, only in Madeira or North America, 
so that the severity of the service was not 
increased ; and every attention had been 
paid to the comfort of the individuals. 
So little hardship was there in the case of 
the officers, that more applications were 
made for commissions in the veteran bat- 
talions, than could be attended to. It 
Was very easy to say, that reductions 
ought to be made; but, in details, he defied 
any person to show, that economy had 
been neglected. It was impossible to re- 
duce the regiments till all the battalions 
returned ; but orders had been issued to 
reduce the cavalry regiments within 
reach; the troops having been reduced 
from 10 to 8, the number of men in each 
troop from 80 to 60. As tothe reduction 
of the militia, &c. as early as April last, 
it was to be recollected, the number of 
French prisoners, for whose safe custody 
we had to provide. All possible progress 
was made in the reduction of the militia ; 
all regiments that could be spared being 
marched back to their counties to be dis- 
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banded. As to the staff, it could not be 
reduced till the troops to which it was at. 
tached had returned home. It was suff. 
cient that the peace establishment, in ge. 
neral, would be formed on the most ceco. 
nomical arrangements. As to the pay of 
general officers, it was proposed to jp. 
crease the pay of those who had not regi. 
ments, from 1/, 12s. 6d. to 11. 18s., which 
would make, in all, an income of 700i. a 
year. It would still, however, be a mark 
of distinction and of advantage to possess 
regiments; but those, who were not of that 
opinion, might give them up and receive 
the increased pay.—The noble lord, ad. 
verting to the guards, observed, that such 
officers of that body, as became general 
officers, would be wholly relieved from 
regimental duty, with regard to which, 
indeed, such officers were heretofore 
found quite inefficient in certain cases, 
These officers, then, being so relieved, 
the captains and other officers likely to 
succeed them, would gain in rapidity of 
promotion. As a farther provision for the 
officers of the guards, who, from their ser- 
vices, he thought peculiarly entitled to 
the consideration of the House, the noble 
lord said, that he proposed to grant to the 
first major of the first regiment, which 
consisted of three battalions, 900/. a year: 


_to the first majors of the second and third 


regiments, each of which consisted of only 
two battalions, 700/.. a year: to the cap- 
tains of the several regiments of guards, 
he proposed to grant 500/. a year, but 
on half-pay, he proposed an addition of 
50l, a year, to the ordinary allowance to 
the captains of the first regiment, who ap- 
peared to have a stronger claim ; and 301. 
a year to the captains of the other two 
regiments; to the lieutenants of the army 
who had had an additional pay of one 
shilling a day, he proposed to grant an 
addition of six-pence a day on balhow 
the half-pay of ensigns he proposed to 

at three shillings a day. The noble lord 
concluded with some general observation 
in support of the proposed arrangement, 

General Gascoyne thought, that as the 
committee would be the proper place for 
going into details, any observations upon 
them would be inappropriate upon the 
motion before the House. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that he had some 
observations to make which applied tothe 
principle of the motion. That the mili- 
tary establishment of the empire cou 
not be consistently reduced to the standat 
at which it stood previous to the wat, ht 
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was ready toadmit; but he contended, 
that every excess, beyond that standard, 
ought to be justified upon its own grounds. 
The excess, created by the acquisition of 
Malta, the Mauritius, and other places, 
by the late war, clearly admitted of justi- 
fication ; but no farther excess than that 
which was equally necessary should be 
tolerated ; and, exclusive of such points as 
he had alluded to, our military establish- 
ment ought to be confined to that which 
existed previous to the revolutionary war. 
The noble lord had observed, that our mi- 
litary establishment must be regulated by 
the amount of force maintained by other 
European powers, and he confessed, that 
he was much surprised at this observation. 
Certainly it was not very consistent with 


the statement of another noble lord (Cas- | 


tlereagh), that we had now to look fora 
long, a profound, and unsuspicious peace ; 
if so, it could not follow, that because 
Russia, or Austria, or any other power, 
maintained 30 or 40,000 troops more than 
usual, this country should be encumbered 
with the support of an additional military 
force. Unless, indeed, the statement of 
the noble Secretary for foreign affairs was 
too sanguine, the doctrine of the noble 
lord who spoke last, was quite untenable. 
—Here the right hon. gentleman alluded 
tothe state of Sicily, and the views of 
government with regard to that country. 
Upon this subject, respecting which, he 
did not mean to pronounce any blame 
upon ministers, he felt himself unable to 
form any opinion, for he could not under- 
stand the case. Indeed, it appeared, at 
present, unintelligible, and perhaps it was 
hot yet expedient to give any explana- 
tion, 

Lord Castlereagh said, the House and 
the right hon. gentleman must be aware 
that the affairs of Sicily were at present 
In @ very critical state. That country 
had, no doubt, great: claims upon Great 
Britain: it was entitled to expect, that we 
should actively interest ourselves in its fa- 
vour; and he could say, that nothing in 
our power would be wanting to contribute 
to its future advantage. With respect to 
the right hon. gentleman’s allusion to the 
character of the peace, he could not help 
observing, that rather an exaggerated 
Picture was presented by the right hon. 
gentleman upon that subject, for the 

ouse and the country could not dismiss 
Tom its mind, that, however deliberately 
the peace with France might have been 
formed, much yet remained to be done. 
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It would be recollected, that all the terri- 
tory regained from France was yet to be 
distributed ; and, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he submitted it would 
be quite impossible as yet to reduce our 
military establishment to the standard 
which some gentlemen had in view, at 
least to that which existed twenty years 
ago. It must also be borne in mind, that 
very. material-changes had taken place in 
the external relations and internal condi- 
tion of the several nations of Europe, 
which it would be expedient to consider 
before any resolution should be adopted 
with regard to the future amount of our 
military force. Recurring to Sicily, he 
was not prepared to give any precise in- 
formation upon that point at present, but 
he could assure the House that due atten- 
tion would be paid to the state and desti- 
nies of that country. 

Mr. Bankes deprecated the idea of leav- 
ing this country in any degree dependent 
upon the discretion of other powers, and 
referred to the arrangement proposed by 
that great statesman, Mr. Pitt, as to the 
amount of our military force, upon a 
peace establishment, in order to guide the 
judgment of the House, who ought to bear 
in mind, that while men were influenced 
by their passions, the jealousy or insta+ 
bility of nations was not likely to cease, 
and that it would be absurd in this coun 


try to calculate upon a security from war. 
Therefore he would always recommend, 
that due provision should be made against 
the visitation of such a calamity, which, 
at least, was not more improbable in future 
times, than it had been previous to the re- 


volutionary war. The hon. member con- 
cluded, with observing, that adequate pre- 
paration and vigorous exertion was ever 
the best mode of terminating, if it did not 
prevent a war; and that, if that principle 
had been acted upon, the war, which sepa- 
rated the American states from Great 
Britain, would have been much sooner 
brought to an end, with most probably a 
very different result. 

Lord Newark said, that the officers of 
the guards would suffer through the. ar- 
rangement proposed by the noble lord ; 
and in'support of this assertion, he quoted a 
statement lately presented to the com- 
mander-in-chief, From this statement, 
he showed that those officers would suffer ; 
and he maintained, that from the important 
services which the guards had rendered 
throughout the war, the officers of that 
meritorious corps should not haye to com- 
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plain of any reduction or deficiency in 
their pay. 

Mr. W. Smith could net help thinking 
that we might do with a less establish- 
ment than we had in 1792. It was im- 
possible not to allow that our military 
character must go for something; and 
the nation besides was in a state of in- 
ternal tranquillity. As to our foreign esta- 
blishment, no very numerous force could 
be necessary; for instance, in India there 
was certainly less occasion for a powerful 
army, than at the time when the French 
had so much control in that country. He 
alluded to the state of Sicily, and hoped, 
that after opening to that kingdom pros- 
pects of a better government, we should 
not leave them to lament that none of our 
fair promises had been fulfilled. 

The House went into a committee, and 
lord Palmerston moved the first resolution. 

Mr. Ponsonby objected to the proposed 
method of paying the officersof the guards ; 
the only effect of the alteratiou would be, 
not to benefit a most distinguished branch 
of military service, but to create a consi- 
derable patronage for the government. 

General Gascoyne went into some details, 
to show that the general officers of the 
guards would be losers by the new ar- 
rangement. 

Sir Eyre Coote followed to the same ef- 
fect, and recommended attention to the 
situation of the ensigns. 

Mr. Bennet insisted, that the measure 
would be a gross job, and was calculated 
only togratify the desire’of the commander 
in chief to grasp at patronage. 

Sir E. Brydges objected to the proposed 
alteration respecting the guards. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that while the com- 
mittee was considering what sums should or 
should not be voted to general officers, there 
were two classes of officers whose situa- 
tion peculiarly deserved their considera- 
tion, he meant the lieutenants and ensigns. 
For himself, he had always reflected upon 
their condition with the- deepest regret ; 
some of them had nothing on which to 
subsist but merely their half pay. Would 
it not, therefore, be better to vote a sum 
which might tend to ameliorate their con- 
dition, than to vote 20,009/. a year to ac- 
complish a purpose which those very per- 
sons, in whose behalf it was to be ac- 
complished, regarded with disapprobation, 
and would rather should not be done? 
Why burden the country to no good pur- 
pose, when the same sum might be bene- 
ficially appropriated to a meritorious class 
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of individuals, many of whom, it was well 
known to every member in that House, 
needed pecuniary aid, almost as much as 
the most indigent persons in the comm». 
nity. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that in fixing 
the scale, which had been submitted to 
the House, the claims of that highly useful 
and meritorious description of officers had 
not, he apprehended, been overlooked, 
Some limitations it was necessary to fix, 
in spite of those feelings which were like} 
to influence every one called upon to con. 
sider the case of those officers, If the in. 
crease of pay to the lieutenants and en. 
signs was compared with that of the other 
officers, and if the half pay of each was 
in like manner compared, he thought the 
House would agree that the vote was nei 
ther nigardly. nor illegal. It should be 
remembered aiso, that those ensigns, who 
would be piaced on half pay, were the 
youngest, and had consequently the least 
Claims upon the score of service. Their 
case was broadly distinguished from that 
of the lieutenants, most of whom were 
necessarily, far advanced in life, had per- 
formed long services, and found it too late 
to commence any new course of exertion. 
Still, he thought, that the allowance to 
lieutenants was one not to be condemned 
as parsimonious, consistently with the.ge- 
neral rules of the service. The whole 
expence of the proposed measure would 
not exceed 3,616/. It had been called; by 
an hon. member, a gross job, calculated 
only to gratify the desire of his royal 
highness the commander in chief, to grasp 
after patronage. He trusted it would 
only be necessary, in order to repel this 
insinuation, to remind the House of. the 
eminent and distinguished services of that 
illustrious personage since he had been at 
the head of the army, in every thing at 
all connected with its discipline, comfort, 
and efficiency. He had only fo remind 
the House of their own unanimous vote 
on a recent occasion, when those services 
were so honourably recognized—services 
no less honourable to his royal highness 
himself, than beneficial to the whole army. 
How, then, was it possible to convert the 
measure into an object of patronage? If 
the House would sanction it, they would 
find, in the manner in which the commis- 
sions would be filled up, no ground for 
that imputation which it was attempted 
to fix upon the motives of the commander 
in chief. With regard to the pay Of ge 
neral officers, it had been fixed at a sum 
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not much exceeding 7001. a year, in order 
that it might be sufficiently below a regi- 
ment, to render the latter an object worth 
bestowing as an increased benefit and 
favour. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know the precise 
number of commissions, which this mea- 
sure would place at the disposal of the 
commander in chief. 

Lord Palmerston said, the extent of the 
patronage would be limited wholly to the 
guards, and the number of commissions 
would not exceed 35. 

Mr. Bennet explained. In considering 
the measure as a job, and in alluding to 
the desire in the commander in chief of 
grasping at patronage, he had spoken ad- 
visedly. He was the last who would ad- 
vance any charge loosely or rashly, and 
he was also the last man to retract it 
loosely or rashly, when deliberately made. 

Mr. J. P. Grant contended, that the scale 
proposed by the noble lord was wholly 
inapplicable to the lieutenants and ensigns 
of the army, to whom it would not afford 
the maintenance to which they were en- 
tiled. The ensigns would have but 3s. 
aday—-not the wages of a day labourer! 
It was a situation of extreme hardship in 
which those gentlemen ought not to be 
placed. The noble lord had by no means 
answered the objections which had been 
made to the propositions respecting the 
guards. The subject was to him unintel- 
ligible, except that he knew that it was 
proposed to expend 3,000/. a year ina way 
not acceptable to those by whom it was 
to be received. 

General Gascoyne was about to propose 
his amendment, for adding 1,000/. to the 
grant, but 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that he had an 
amendment, which, according to parlia- 
Mentary usage, must supersede that of the 
hon. general, as it went to reduce the grant; 
while that of the hon. general tended to in- 
crease it. ‘The object that he had in view 
was to put an end to the measure respect- 
ing the guards, by deducting, from the vote, 
the sum of 10,000/. which would have that 
effect; and he should therefore move, as an 
amendment, for the words “a sum not ex- 
ceeding 40,000/.” to substitute the- words 
“a sum not exceeding 30,0001.” 

On this amendment the committee di- 
vided, For the amendment, 19; against 
it, 53—majority, 34. Theicommittee sub- 
sequently divided on general Gascoyne’s 
amendment. Yeas, 21; Noes, 53—-Ma- 
jority 32, 

( VOL, XXVIII. ) 
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The original resolution was then put and 
agreed to; as was also a resolution for 
granting a sum, not exceeding 30,000i., for 
the disembodied militia of Ireland. 


Lonpon Prisons’ Bitt.] The order of 
the day having been read, for taking into 
farther consideration the Report of the 
London Prisons’ Bill’; Mr. Holford moved, 
that the Report be now taken into conside- 
ration. 

Sir W. Curtis warmly contended, that 
no circumstances had appeared which 
would justify parliament in overturning 
the ancient constitution of the city in this 
respect. What peace or order could it be 
expected would be preserved by magis- 
trates; who, if this Bill passed, would be, 
in effect, degraded, disgraced, reviled, and 
spit upon? He had acted for twenty years 
as a magistrate, and he felt that he had 
conscientiously and honourably discharged 
his duty, and so he was sure had all his 
brother magistrates. —The most unfounded 
statements had been made. It had been 
said, that the meat was thrown into the 
prison of Newgate, to be scrambled for by 
the prisoners. The morning after this 
statement, @ paper had been spontaneously 
signed by 60 or 70 of the felons, contra- 
dicting it in the most unequivocal terms; and 
declaring, that they were as well treated 
in every respect as possible. In conse- 
quence of what had been said of the custom 
of garnish money, it had been stopped by 
the court of aldermen; but a representa- 
tion had subsequently been made to them, 
that the prohibition would deprive some of 


.the unfortunate persons confined, of little 


comforts, and make them completely mi- 
serable. With respect to the borough 
gaol, he allowed that abuses had existed in 
it, but those were not attributable to the 
magistracy of London, who had no con- 
troul over that institution. The hon. ba- 
ronet concluded, by moving, as an amend- 
ment, that the Report be taken into fur- 
ther consideration on that day six months; 

Sir J. Shaw seconded the motion, and 
expressed his hope that the Bill would be 
lost by a considerable majority. 

Mr. Bennet re-asserted his statement of 
the scramble in Newgate for food, and 
denied that the magistracy had no right to 
interfere with the Borough gaol. The 
way in which they had permitted Dr. Ford, 
so long and so grossly, to neglect his duty 
was a sufficient ground for parliamentary 
interference. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins admitted, that the 

(2 X) 
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Borough gaol had not been in a proper 
state; positively contradicted the state- 
ment made by the hon. gentleman of the 
scramble for the provisions sent into New- 
gate; and remonstrated strongly against 
some unfair advantages which had been 
taken by the supporters of the measure. 

Sir T. Ackland said, he had been to the 
Borough compter that very day, and he 
found, that a man came there on Saturday 
last, who could getno bed. <A few carpets 
were got together for him, through the 
kindness of his fellow-prisoners. On Sun- 
day he got a bed, not from the magis- 
trates, but through the kindness of the 

aoler. 

Mr. Holford said, that those gentlemen 
who wished him to withdraw his measure, 
would change their opinion, when they 
heard the language of the hon. alderman, 
who spoke some time before him. The 
Report stated the want of food, fuel, 
bedding, and religious iustruction : it stated 
the prevalence of improper conduct, and 
the introduction of spirituous liquors: 
the Borough compter was on all hands 
admitted to be in a most miserable state ; 
the attention of the magistrates had been 
called to it again and again, ineffectually, 
by Mr. Nealde and others ; and when these 
abuses were attempted to be remedied, 
they were assailed, on all hands, with an 
attempt to degrade the magistrates of the 
city of London. These abuses were still 
unremedied in a great measure; and, if 
they had this specimen of the manner in 
which the gaols were conducted, while the 
subject was under the notice of the House, 
what was to be expected when all enquiry 
was gone by? 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that most of 
the evils, in the management of Newgate, 
arose from the over-crowded state of the 
gaol. ‘Till this was remedied, the com- 
mittee could not do any good, and the ap- 
pointment of it was unnecessary. 

Mr. Barham protested against the prac- 

tice of charging every measure, like the 
present, with being an attempt to degrade 
constituted authorities. 
- Mr. Alderman Combe thought the ma- 
gistrates were perfectly competent to dis- 
charge the functions which this Bill pro- 
posed to take from them. 


The House then divided. For the 


amendment, 22—Against it, 17-—Majority, 
against the Bill, 5. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 12. 


Hesston Exection Bitt.] The Lord 
Chancellor asked, if the counsel, who were 
to be heard against the second reading of 
the Helston Election Bill, were in attend. 
ance, 

The Ear] of Lauderdale said, he wished 
previously to move, that a certain number 
of individuals, in a list which he read, 
should be summoned to attend, and give 
evidence before their lordships on Tres 
day, the 19th instant, 

Lord De Duastanville said, the notice 
could not reach the individuals till Frida 
next, and he thought a later day ought 
therefore to be fixed. 

The Lord Chancellor said, their lordships 
ought to pause before they ordered a 
number of individuals to come before them, 
to give evidence on a subject, respecting 
which, they themselves knew nothing, 
Nobody knew, from the Bill, on what ac- 
count the disfranchisement of the electors 
of the borough of Helston had taken place, 
In other bills of a similar nature, the cause 
was generally stated to be notorious cor- 
ruption. But the reason assigned for the 
disfranchisement in this Bill, was merely 
certain illegal practices. He did not 
mean to say, that bribery and corruption 
were not included under the expression, 
illegal practices; but there were many 
illegal practices which would not warrant 
them in disfranchising a body of electors. 
He did not know what might be proved 
under this allegation. If persons were 
brought before them vexatiously, it would 
be in the power of the House to animad- 
vert upon it; but, as he had before said, 
they ought to know what the witnesses 
were sent for to prove. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne thought the 
House ought not to proceed hastily, at the 
present advanced period of the session, with 
a Bill which would have the effect of dis- 
franchising a great body of electors. He 
saw no injury which could result from de- 
lay ; and he thought that the House ought 
to come to an understanding not to read 
the Bill a third time in the present session, 
He understood, however, that a number of 
witnesses were in readiness to attend their 
lordships, and it would be a pity, that all 
the expense and trouble, which this must 
have occasioned, should be thrown aways 
Till he heard the evidence, he could not 
make up his mind as to the vote he should 
give. 
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Earl Stanhope said, the difference be- 
tween this and former bills, of a similar 
nature, was, that they were properly 
worded, and this wasnot. But though the 
expression of illegal practices was too 
wide, there was no objection to the mak- 
ing enquiry, but merely to the passing the 
Bill with a preambleso improperly worded. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it appeared to 
him, that the practices should not only be 
illegal, but such as to justify them in the 
measure they were adopting. His objec- 
tion to the wording of the present Bill, was, 
that it would open the door to investiga- 
tions of practices of all kinds, They ought 
to know on what points the witnesses were 
tobe examined, before they ordered them 
to attend. For their convenience, before 
going into the evidence, they ought to 
have a statement of what the illegal prac- 
tices were. 

Some conversation ensued between the 
earl of Lauderdale, the Lord Chancellor, 
earl Stanhope, lord Ellenborough and lord 
Redesdale, chiefly on the loose nature of 
the expression, in the preamble, of « illegal 
practices,” on the mode of examining 
witnesses, and, as to whether the Bill could 
be gone through this session. It was at 
length agreed, on the suggestion of the 
Lord Chancellor, to call in the counsel, in 
order to understand from them the general 
nature of the facts to which they proposed 
to call evidence. Mr. Adam, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Pell, and Mr. Harrison, accordingly 
appeared at the bar. Mr. Adam, as coen- 
sel for Mr. Plumer, a freeman of Helston, 
apetitioner against the Bill; Mr. Serjeant 
Pell, as counsel for Mr. Wallis, in favour 
of the Bill; and Mr. Harrison for Mr. 
Scott, a freeman of Helston, against the 
Bill. Mr. Serjeant Pell being called on 
by the House, stated, that a small number 
of persons, corporators of Helston, had mo- 
nopolized the right of returning members 
for the borough : and had, for benefits con- 
ferred on them, either as a body or indivi- 
dually, transferred that right to an indivi- 
dual, at whose will and pleasure the mem- 
bers for the borough were returned. 

The Lord Chancellor proposed to post- 
pone the further consideration of the Bill 
till Thursday, that the House might then 
consider what course they would take with 
regard to it, which was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 12. 


Poor Revizr Buz.j] Sir E. Brydge 
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moved the order of the day, for taking 
into further consideration the report of 
the Poor Relief Bill. 

Mr. Western, afier giving due credit to 
the benevolent intentions of the hon. mover 
of the Bill, felt himself bound to oppose it 
in toto. 1st. Because it appeared to him 
impracticable, on account of the com- 
plexity of its provisions. 2d. Because 
those provisions were not in conformity 
to the preamble: inasmuch as that pre- 
amble proposed, to have it in view, to 
take away the grievance of a removal, 
in consequence of the grant of mere tem- 
porary relief; whereas, for his part, he 
could not find out any thing in the Bill 
calculated to effectuate any such purpose. 
3d. Because the Bill involved a principle 
in his mind highly objectionable, which 
was this—that the magistrates would have 
power to make orders of payment on pa- 
rishes, not present, to resist such orders. 
4th, Because the trouble attending the va- 
rious proceedings, which the Bill created, 
alarmed him, when he looked to the exa- 
mination of the witnesses, the adjudication, 
the allowance, &c. &c. 5th. Because 
the provision for a re-examination, before 
an appeal appeared to him defective, as 
he could see no mode devised as to what 
was to happen, in case the justices re- 
voked their adjudication. 6th, Because 
the charges in obtaining reimbursement, 
would, as he was informed, run to not less 
than 3i. or 4/. 7th. Because it would ne- 
cessitate parishes to open a debtor and 
creditor account to a large extent with 
other parishes, and he was informed, that 
the parish of St. Giles’s had now not less 
than 1,000 removals in a year, and this 
Act would therefore open 1,000 accounts 
in its stead. As to the 2d clause, in af- 
fording medical relief, it appeared to him 
objectionable, as interfering between the 
parish and the medical practitioner; and 
that, as the law at present stood, the me- 
dical practitioner, if he could get no pay- 
ment from the pauper, had, at least, the 
advantage of the credit and collateral 
practice that such aid gave him. 

Mr. Pole Carew went over the same~ 
ground, and, at least, hoped that the Bill 
might be deferred till another session. 

Sir E. Brydges, in reply, expressed his 
extreme surprise at the objections now 
made by the hon. member for Essex, be- 
cause he could not perceive the smallest 
weight in any one of those objections. 
He doubted, indeed, if he could: have at- 
tentively read the Bill, much less have 
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taken the pains to understand it, at least 
in some of its main provisions. He hesi- 
tated, whether to intrude on the House so 
far, as to enter into a detailed answer to 
all the misconceived objections which the 
hon. member had so minutely gone 
through. He would endeavour to avoid 
wearying the House, by being as general 
and brief as possible in his reply; yet, 
weak and untenable as those objections 
appeared to him, he could not avoid all 
answer to them, lest those, to whom the 
Bill was not equally familiar, as it was to 
himself, might be misled by uncontra- 
dicted errors. With regard to the charge 
of complexity, he must presume to say, 
that never was any thing more unfounded. 
He insisted, that the simplicity and perspi- 
cuity of the Bill, was a merit which none, 
who looked with attention to it, could deny 
He had had the best advice; and not only 
all the professional skill, but the most un- 
qualified approbation of those known to 
be most eminently qualified in this branch 
of the law, as to its practicability, and easy, 
and intelligible execution, The second 


objection still more astonished him. Was 
it possible that the hon. member could 
complain, that no provision was made, in 
conformity with the preamble, to prevent 


removals, in consequence of temporary 
relief? Why, if this was not done, there 
was no meaning in words! At the very 
top of page 2, it would be found, that the 
justices “ shall determine and direct what 
relief shall be paid weekly, or otherwise, 
&c. without making any order for the 
removal of such poor person.” This was 
the very main feature and essence of the 
Bill; and, to effectuate this purpose, with- 
out burdening the parish, whence the 
pauper was thus made for a time irre- 
moveable, all the minor provisions and 
machinery of the Bill were anxiously 
adapted. 

The third objection, which was directed 
against one of these minor provisions, ap- 
peared to him nota little strained and far- 
fetched. Parishes refuse to take the bur- 
den of paupers on themselves, even for a 
time. If an attempt is made to facilitate 
and extend settlements, the kingdom is in 
arms: overseers and vestry clerks flock 
and herd together, and petition and cla- 
mour. And yet, when it is proposed to 
order payment by the parish, where the 
settlement is by the existing law, then it 
is objected, that neither ought they to pay ; 
because, forsooth, they are often too re- 
mote to attend at the making of the order. 
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The truth is, that it is a discretion which, 
in this case, must ex necessitate rei, he left 
in the breast of the magistrate, where it jg 
not likely to be abused; and where, at 
worst, if abused, it cannot last beyond 
the time required for a final adjudication 
of the settlement. 

The fourth objection, contained an ex. 
pression of alarm on the part of the hon, 
member ; which, a little further attention 
to the Bill, would, as he contended, haye 
entirely dissipated. Certainly it furnished 
an example of exaggeration on the part 
of those, who instructed the hon, member, 
not a little striking! All that was to be 
done, as to adjudication, beyond what was 
now required, to found an order of removal, 
was a service of a copy of the adjudication 
on the parish to which the pauper was 
adjudged to belong, instead of a service 
of the body of the pauper, and the bodies 
of all the pauper’s family. So far, at least, 
it might be conceived, that it was proposed 
to exchange, not simplicity for complexity, 
but complexity for simplicity ; at least, it 
might be argued, with some tolerable share 
of justice and reason, that it was both more 
easy and less expensive to convey, through 
the post, a written adjudication, to be 
served by an agent, than to convey a poor 
man and all his family from Middlesex to 
Cornwall, even if we were to put the tor- 
tured feelings and ruined hopes of the 
poor man out of the question ! 

But the hon. member contended, fifthly, 
that there next was superadded to this 
intolerable complexity another imprac- 
ticable provision, which threw in the way 
difficulties of execution in his mind, not 
only insuperable, but unattempted to be 
provided for, There was a clause, that 
after the copy of adjudication served, the 
parish, so burdened, might, before appeal, 
require a re-examination before the same 
or other magistrates! “ But what,” he 
cried, “ if the first adjudication should 
then be reversed—what must be done with 
the pauper??? Why, did not the bon. 
member know, ihat, like. the case of an 
order of removal quashed on appeal, the 
pauper remains in the parish where he 
was resident before the adjudicaticn, till a 
new settlement can be found for him? So 
much for these giants raised by the fertile 
fancy of the hon, gentleman! So much 
for the complexity created by this single 
intermediate step provided by the Bill! 

We now come, sixthly, to the com- 
plaint of grievous charges to be incurred 
by parishes for enforcing orders of reim« 
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pursements for temporary relief advanced. 
The same partiality, the same exaggera- 
tion, the same mode of viewing only one 
side of the question, occurs in this instance. 
It is said, that to obtain the means, con- 
tained in every order, an expense of $ to 
4], must be incurred. A calculation had 
been exhibited to him to this effect; and 
how was it made out? Why, all the ex- 
enses of adjudication were included 
which have nothing to do with the order 
‘reimbursement) 1/. 1s. 6d. for three affi- 
davits, where none is required, and other 
items charged twice—so that, after de- 
ducting these, the expense, on this head, 
remained at the mighty sum of 7s. 6d. 
But had those, who argued in this way, 
forgot, that whatever expense might be 
incurred by these provisions, even if they 
amounted to the exaggerated sum they 
estimated them at, parishes were great 
gainers by the exchange, when it was 
recollected, that the Bill, which imposed it 
on them, exonerated them frem the ex- 
pense of removing the pauper; and it was 
quite clear that the expense of removing 
a pauper to a distance increased out of ail 
proportion to that of obtaining reimburse- 
ment fromadistance! The 7th objection, 
asto the debtor and creditor account, is 
open to the same answer. If the parish 
of St. Giles’s now makes 1,000 removals 
ina year, it furnishes the strongest and 
most urging proofs of necesssity for the 
present Bill. It is much easier for that 
ulucky parish to keep these debtor and 
creditor accounts, and enforce them too, 
through agents authorised, by the medium 
of the post, than to be sending its officers 
about conveying paupers all over the 
kingdom ! 

In reply to the objections to the second 
clause, regarding medical relief, he was 


by no means of opinion, that the medical | 
' should venture to embark in an expendi- 


man would find a sufficient stimulus to 


afford his aid to the poor for the barren | 


honour of a remote contingence of colla- 
tral, practice ; and, as to the reason for 
the law as it now stands, that the medical 
man had already his remedy by action 
againsi the pauper, it was too ludicrous, or 
foo insulting, to be seriously entertained, 
In short, sir Egerton trusted, that, after the 
length of time that had been taken for the 
consideration of this measure; after the 


support it had received from those, best | 


qualified to form a sound opinion on it ; 
afier the letters of approval, which he 
could truly say he had received from ma- 
gistrates in every part of the kingdom ; 
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after the irrefragable grounds of reasoning, 
justice, and policy, on which the principle 


| of the Bill had been established, the House 


would not reject the measure in its present 
stage; but, by giving its sanction to it, 
add some necessary extension to the Bill 
which had passed in the 35th of bis present 
Majesty, called East’s Bill—a Bill found 
to be more beneficial than all besides, that 
had been enacted since the first insitution 
of the Poor Laws. 

A division then took place on Mr. 
Western’s amendment, for the taking the 
Report into further consideration this day 
six months—For the Ameidment, 21 ; 
For the original motion, 30, Majority, in 
favour of the Bill, 9. 

The Report of the Bill was then about 
to be taken into further consideration, when 
it was discovered, that a written copy of 
the Bill, in its amended state, had been, 
by some mistake, omitted to be made, and 
it was therefore deferred to the next day. 


New Post Orrice.] Mr. Baring pre- 
sented a petition from the merchants and 
bankers of the city of London, praying 
that the House would teke into considera- 
tion the great inconvenience they would 
experience by the remova! of the Post- 
office ; and further, that it might not pass 
into a law. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion, that the sub- 
ject of the Petition was highly deserving 
of consideration, The first object should 
be, to enquire what advantage was likely 
to accrue to the public from removing the 
Post-office ; and the next, whether the 
advantage, if any, was worth the immense 
expense that must inevitably attend the 
measure, especially in the present state of 
our finances. In his opinion, it required 


‘to be very seriously and strictly enquired 


into, before the House and the country 


ture of such excessive extent. He under- 
stood, that the purchase of the site alone, 
would cost the public 300,0001. ; for which, 
during a certain time, they were to receive 


| no interest at all; and, after that period, the 


Orphan’s fund was to be mortgaged for 


| the payment of the interest of a part only 


of that-sum. There would then be the 
expense of building, which might turn out 
The House should first 
enquire, and find out, what would be the 
expense; a committee should be fairly 
appointed, with powers to send for persons, 
papers, and records, Let the merchants, 
and others concerned, shew all the incon- 
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veniences attending it, and let every cir- 
cumstance be thoroughly investigated, that 
could throw a light on so important a sub- 
ject. He should, therefore, move, that this 
petition, and all others that might be offered, 
relative to this Bill, be referred to a com- 
mittee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was usual to give notice of every motion, 
of a similar nature to the present, which 
his hon. friend had now made. He, there- 
fore, hoped his hon. friend would wave 
his motion till to-morrow; and that, in the 
mean time, all proceedings on the Bill 
should be staid till that motion Was dis- 
‘posed of. 

Mr. Baring said, there were 3,000 names 
to the Petition, signed by merchants and 
bankers of the first fortune and character 
in the country, who would not have signed 
such a petition if they had not felt that 
the most serious inconveniencies must be 
the consequence of this measure. As 
there was to be acommittee, he would not, 
at present, take up the time of the House, 
by entering into further particulars. He 
would only wish to mention, that there 
was a counter-petition, originating, he be- 
lieved, about Temple-bar ; at the meeting 
for which, Mr. Twining was in the chair, 
It seemed they had received-all their infor- 
mation from the Post-office, and it was 
not therefore difficult to foresee what sort 
of materials it would be composed. of. He 
hoped, however, that the business would 
now be thoroughly investigated ; and he 
saw no reason why it should not be put off 
till next session. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Butterworth then presented a Peti- 
tion, from nearly 4,000 bankers, merchants, 
and traders, resident at the west-end of the 
town, praying, the enactment of the Bill 
for the removal of the Post-office. The 
hon. member stated, that this Petition 
came from persons not at all connected 
with the original framers of the Bill, to 
which it referred, but who were interested 
in the early delivery of letters; and 
anxious for an arrangement, which would 
keep the receiving- houses open for half an 
hour later in the evening. This was na- 
turally conceived a very material advan- 
tage to the inhabitants at the west-end of 
the town, which entitled the petitioners to 
particular attention, and the more so as the 
convenience of the merchants in the city 
was fully provided for in the Bill. It was 
notorious, that five out of seven of the let- 
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ters received at the General Post-offica 
were addressed to the west end of the 
town, and which circumstance pleaded 
strongly in support of the petitioners: 
and the manufacturing districts would be 
considerably benefited by the additiona| 
opportunity which the extension of the 
time, for receiving letters in the evening, 
would afford to their correspondents to 
answer their communications. Such he 
understood to be the impression amon 
several Manchester houses with which 
had had a communication upon the sub. 
ject. 

Mr. Wrottesley observed, that, by paying 
a certain sum annually, any man might 
insure the early delivery of his letters; 
and that the difference between the early 
and the ordinary delivery of letters a 
Lincoln’s-inn, for instance, was no less 
than an hour and a half. This difference 
surprised him and others, with whom he 
had conversed upon the subject. Indeed, 
he could not account for the reason why 
all the letters might not be delivered at 
the same time, if due diligence were em- 
ployed at the Post-office. But to whose 
hands the guinea a year, usually paid for 
this early delivery, finally fell, he could 
not say, but he thought that it would be 
much better to create some fund to insure 
the early delivery generally, than allow it 
to rest upon the discretion of any indi- 
viduals, ; ' 

Mr. Rose said, that when the Bill was 
originally introduced he was adverse to it, 
because he apprehended that its enact 
ment would be inconvenient to the mem 
chants of London. But that inconve- 
nience was provided against, and he now 
thought the measure highly desirable; and 
the several points referred to by the peti- 
tioners, as well as that stated by the hon 
gentleman, who spoke last, certainly called 
for enquiry. | 

Mr. Butterworth stated, that, exclusive of 
the other considerations, which called for 
the enactment of the Bill, the citizens of 
London, who considered the present state 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand as a nuisance, 
were extremely anxious for the improve- 
ments which this Bill was calculated to 
produce. 

The Petitions were referred to a com 
mittee. 


Copy-Ricut Bit.] Mr, Giddy pro 
posed, that the report of this Bill should be 
postponed to next session. 

Mr. J. Smyth expressed a wish rather 
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that the Bill should now be re-committed, 
than that it should be postponed alto- 
ether. 

Mr. Giddy said, he was ready to meet 
the wishes of the hon. gentleman, and 
begged he might be allowed to withdraw 
his original motion. rf 

Mr. Marsh said, several gentlemen hag 
left the House, under the impression that 
the Bill would be postponed till next 
session. 

Mr. Giddy, under these circumstances, 
proposed to postpone the committee for a 
few days. 

Mr. J. Smyth said, he would have no 
objection to agree to the Bill being got 
rid of for the present. 

After a few observations from Mr. 
Wetherall, sir W. Scott, lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Manners Sutton, and Mr. Horner, 
who suggested the expediency of the Bill 
being then re-committed ; Mr. D. Giddy 
moved, that the Speaker do leave the 
chair. This motion was carried, and the 
House resolved into acommittee. Several 
verbal amendments were proposed and 
agreed to. 

Mr. Giddy said, he had a clause of 
rather a curious nature to propose. It 
was for the purpose of protecting the in- 
terests of authors, who were in the habit 
of writing plays, merely intended for the 
closet. A gentleman, who had written 
several pieces of this descxjption, which he 
conceived to be extremely good, had in- 
formed him, that as the law was at present 
constituted, though the copy-right of any 
play, he might produce, was secured to 
him, yet there was no enactment to pre- 
vent the manager of either of the regular 
theatres from bringing it out on the stage, 
which might seriously injure the sale of 
thedrama. He, therefore, requested him 
fo introduce a clause, “to prevent any 
play, or any production, purporting to be 
aplay, which should hereafter be pub- 
lished for the closet, from being represent- 
edon the stage without the consent of the 
author being first obtained.” 

Lord Palmerston. said, that the clause 
Proposed by the hon. gentleman, was so 
utterly unconnected with any thing con- 
fainedin the Bill, that it would, perhaps, be 
better to reserve it until a bill, toallow the 
erection of a third theatre, was intro- 
luced. 

Mr, Giddy said, he had no particular 
attachment to the clause; but, as it was 
Put into his hands, he thought it was right 
% mention it, 





The clause was withdrawn. The House 
then resumed ; the Report was received, 
and ordered to be taken into farther con- 
sideration on Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 13. 

Irish PRESERVATION OF THE PgracE 
Bitt.] On the motion for the second 
reading of the Bill, to provide for the pre- 
serving and restoring of peace in such 
parts of Ireland as may, at any time, be 
disturbed by seditious persons, or by per- 
sons entering into any unlawful combina- 
tions or conspiracies, 

Mr. Horner immediately rose and op- 
posed the Bill, which he arraigned as an 
unconstitutional measure, and brought for- 
ward towards the close of the session, 
when most of the members for Ireland 
were absent, without any statement, that it 
was called for by any sudden emergency, 
or any new or extraordinary occurrence 
in Ireland. It was a measure which, as it 
stood, would go to deprive his Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland of the invaluable pri- 
vilege of grand and petit juries, and 
transfer the office of these juries to county 
magistrates ; who, with the aid of a serjeant 
or barrister at law, were to try and con- 
demn to transportation, for an indefinite 
time, any persons whom they should deem 
guilty of offences, not defined by law, and 
at most, merely constructive. He depre- 
cated the habit of bringing bills into the 
House of Jate, to pass new laws for Ireland, 
without laying any foundation to satisfy 
the House of the necessity of such laws; 
and in the absence of the members for 
Ireland, who were most competent to 
judge of such necessity ; and such was 
the Bill introduced this night, for extend- 
ing to Ireland the English law of extents, 
the policy of which was extremely ques- 
tioned in this country by the ablest lawyers 
and statesmen, and must be therefore still 
more questioned in a country where it 
never was introduced before, As to the 
present Bill, he was convinced it must 
tend rather to exasperate the people, and 
considerably exaggerate the mischief it 
proposed to remedy, than to produce any 
salutary consequences; and he never 
could consent, without-grounds, infinitely . 
stronger than he had heard, to such a vio- 
lation of the constitution of the country, as 
to abolish the trial by jury, or suspend 
the ordinary and constitutional operation 
of the laws, which must be fully adequate 
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to all necessary purposes. He was aware 
of a too prevalent disposition in the lower 
orders of the Irish peasants to quarreiling 
and riot, but he feared they were not the 
only class of persons who requifed con- 
troul; and he alluded to the recent affair 
at Castletown, where four men were shot 
by the military, who had been ordered, by 
two magisirates, to fire on an indiscriminate 
multitude; and one of which, four persons, 
was an unoffending man, and the father 
of ten children. 

Mr. Peel rose inreply to Mr. Horner. The 
hon. and learned gentleman, he said, had 
complained, that he could not understand 
the Bill, on account of the number of blanks 
and omissions. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman must be aware, that there were ne- 
cessarily anumber of blanks in every Bill, 
which were to be filled up in the com- 
mittee. He had presented the Bill in the 
usual form, and without a single blank ; 
and if, in printing it, there had been any 
deviation from the established usage, in 
regard to the nature or the number of the 
omissions, he was not responsible for it. 
He had, however, apprized the hon. and 
learned gentleman and the House, that he 
might, by areference to the Act of 1807, 
see the exact words of this Bill, because it 
was copied from that Act. Every mem- 
ber had it, therefore, in his power to have 
made himself acquainted with all the de- 
tails of this Bill, without waiting till the 
blanks were filled up in a committee. 
Another complaint of the hon. and learned 
gentleman was, that this Bill made a great 
innovation in the law of Ireland, by taking 
away the trial by jury; now he had, 
when he had obtained leave to bring in 
this Bill, stated the full extent of the inno- 
vation, which was this, that in a court, 
composed of magistrates, assisted by a ser- 
jeant at law, or one of his majesty’s 
counsel, the court might, in cases which ap- 
peared to them absolutely necessary, dis- 
pense with the trial by jury. This, he 
admitted, was a great change in the law; 
but did not the necessity of the case call 
for it? In the year 1807, parliament felt 
itself bound to adopt this very measure ; 
and, surely, no one could say, that there 
was any thing in the circumstances of the 
present period, which rendered it less ne- 
cessary than it was in 1807. In many 
cases, parliament had, under circum- 
stances of great and pressing danger, 
sanctioned greater deviations from the 
Jaw than that which was now proposed; 
and of the necessity of some such mea- 
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sure at present he did not think, after the 
melancholy detail which he had submitted 
to the House, on a former night, and after 
the sentiments which had_ been expressed 
by every member from Ireland, who had 
spoken upon the Bill, that any doubt could 
remain upon the subject. With regard to 
apprehensions which had been expressed, 
that injustice might be done to the per. 
sons tried under th’s Bill, he begged leave 
to state, that, in the original Bill, a power 
was given to the magistrates to sentence 
a person, convicted, to transportation; but 

a clause was added by a right hon. ba. 
ronet, member for Waterford, by which 
a serjeant or king’s counsel was added to 
the court, and unless such  serjeant or 
king’s counsel concurred in opinion with 
the majority of the magistrates, the sen- 
tence could not be carried into execution, 

He was not, however, surprised at the ob- 
servations which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had made, because he ap. 
peared to be totally ignorant of the object 
of the Bill. He seemed to suppose, that 
its object merely was for the protection of 
witnesses ; now that was not the object of 
the Bill, nor had he ever stated it so to be 
—the object of the Bill was to put an end 
to that system of plunder and outrage, by 
which eerste was disturbed and dis- 
graced, and to afford protection to the 
quiet and industrious part of the commu- 
nity. That one of the objects of the Bill 
was to protect witnesses, was undoubtedly 
true; but it was far from being the only 
object. If the hon. and learned gentleman 
had looked at the Bill attentively, he 
would have found that it did not require 
any great weight of evidence to convicta 
person under this Bill, because it was suf 
ficient to prove, that he was absent from 
his house at the time forbidden by law.— 
This Act was also calculated for the pro 
tection of jurors, and he would appeal to 
any gentleman, who heard him, and who 
was acquainted with the state of Ireland, 
whether it might not be absolutely neces 
sary, in some of the disturbed districts, to 
dispense with juries, in order to secure the 
due administration of justice ;- because the 
cruel alternative in which a juryman, i 
such a case, might be placed, was this, he 
must either acquit the guilty to secure his 
own safety, or he must risk his own lil 

by performing his duty. But this Bill did 
not necessarily take away the trial by 
jury, it only gave the court a power 
to dispense with them ‘in cases in which 
it appeared absolutely necessary. 
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the extraordinary state in which some 

rts of Ireland were at present, to go 
through all the forms of law, and to have 

nd and petit juries, would be’ utterly 
impossible, If some such measure as the 
resent were not adopted, the offenders 
might continue their outrages with im- 
punity ; where a country was in such an 
extraordinary state that it was necessary 
tokeep the people in their houses from 
sin-set to sun-rise, it appeared to him 
tite absurd to suppose that the ordinary 
dit of the law could be adhered to.— 
The hon. and learned gentleman had said, 
that there were others, besides the actual 
perpetrators of these outrages, who were 

lilty of promoting these disturbances. 
hé hon. and learned gentleman was right, 
and he had in his own instance afforded a 
practical proof of the truth of his position. 
One of the many causes which had con- 
ttibuted to keep alive the spirit of discon- 
tent and irritation, and to foment those 
disturbances, was the exaggerated state- 
ments which were constantly made to 
them of the grievances under which they 
were supposed to labour. The hon. and 
larned gentleman had himself uninten- 
finally, and from misinformation, no 
doubt, made a very exaggerated statement 
tothe House, of the unfortunate affair at 
Castletown. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had talked of the rash and unpre- 
cedented conduct of the magistrates, in 
otlering the soldiers to fire, &c. Now, 
before the hon, and learned member took 
upon himself to make such a statement, it 
would have been quite as well if he had 
waited till he had seen the result of the in- 
vestigation, which he knew the govern- 
thent of Ireland had ordered to be made 
respecting this transaction. He thought 
sich would have beenthe hon. and learned 
gentieman’s duty, to have ascertained the 
facts, before he presumed to make such a 
charge, He (Mr. Peel) had not yet re- 
ceed the result of the official enquiry 
instituted into this affair, but he believed 
that the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
statement was unfounded, or, at least, 
gtossly exaggerated. He had received a 
letter, informing him, that the report would 
be sent over in a'day or two; and it added, 
that it had been ascertained that no orders 
had been given to the soldiers to fire, and 
that they did not fire until the mob had 
actually closed with them, and were en- 
eavouring to wrest their arms out of their 
ands. The‘hon, and learned gentleman 
talked of the indiscretion of magistrates in 
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calling in military parties to protect the 
public peace at fairs in Ireland, and of the 
ease with which the civil power could re- 
press any of these little venial excesses, 
which occasionally break forth. The hon. 
and learned gentleman might be very well 
informed of the practice at a Scotch or an 
English fair, and his observations very 
applicable to them; but he appeared to 
have very little experience of Irish fairs. 
The hon. and learned gentleman seemed 
little aware that fairs in that country were 
the chosen scenes of the most sanguinary 
and preconcerted conflicts. Ina recent 
instance, to which he had before occasion 
to allude, the fair of Shircock, at which 
there was no’ premeditated combat, a 
melancholy affray took place, in which 
seven lives were lost. , Now did the hon. 
gentleman really think, that it would have 
been an act of criminal indiscretion, if any 
magistrates had been there, with a military 
force, ready prepared, to prevent such a 
scene of bloodshed ; or would he consider itas 
a fair ground of charge against the military, 
if they had been present, and had fired in 
their own defence, when they found them- 
selves assailed and an attempt was made 
to disarm them? Would this have been a 
criminal indiscretion on the part of the 
magistrates, or a wanton outrage on that of 
the soldiers? He meant to apply these 
remarks generally, and not as applicable 
to the particular affray at Castletown—the 
detailed report of which, he had not yet 
received. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had said, that all history and expe- 
rience, and particularly in Ireland, had 
shewn that extraordinary measures of this 
kind had always tended to increase rather 
than to diminish the evil. To shew the 
hon. and learned gentleman how com- 
pletely he was misinformed upon the sub- 
ject, it would only be necessary for him to 
look at the effect which this very measure 
produced when passed in 1807, So far 
from increasing the evil, the very circum- 
stance of passing the Act had rendered it 
unnecessary to carry it into execution; and 
his predecessor, Mr. Wellesley Pole, had 
thought himself justified, on the ground of 
restored tranquillity and peace in Ireland, 
to repeal, in 1810, the very measure which, 
in 1807, his brother (tke duke of Wel- 
lington) had introduced, on the ground of 
disturbance and disposition to insurrection, 
The hon. and learned gentleman’s argu- 
ment, therefore, on the ground of experi- 
ence, was utterly destitute of foundation. 
Sir S. Romilly rose to state shortly why 
(2 Y) 
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he should vote against the Bill. The pre- 
cedent of the Act of 1807 had no weight 
with him, because he then thought, and 
thought still, that no such Bill ought to 
be passed until acommittee was appointed 
to enquire whether it were necessary. At 
the time the Act of 1807 was proposed, 
he recollected that a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Grattan) had stated distinctly, that a 
French party then existed in Ireland. If 
this proved the necessity of the Bill then, 
what could be said now, when we were at 
peace with France? The House could not 
be justified by any individual rising and 
stating, that so and so was the situation of 
Ireland, in depriving the Irish people of 
their rights. ‘The facts should be proved 
before a committee; and it ought also to 
be proved, that an immediate enactment 
was necessary, and also why the Bill had 
not been sooner brought in. It was not 
proper to desire those who wished to know 
the provisions of this Bill to look into the 
Act of 1807. It was very truly stated, 
that the Bill dispensed with evidence; 
and when the right hon. gentleman talked 
of the odium to which jurors were exposed, 
he should have recollected that the odium 
was transferred by the Bill to the magis- 
trates. 

Mr. Rochfort spoke strongly in favour 
of the Bill. The measure had been loudly 
called for by the nobility and magistracy 
of the county which he had the honour to 
represent, long before it had been brought 
into the House. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said, that as the hon. and 
learned gentleman prided himself on sup- 
porting his consistency, by opposing the 
measure, because he had done the same 
in 1807, parliament, he hoped, would 
maintain its consistency, by passing it 
into a law. As to the grounds for the 
measure of 1807, that a French party 
existed in Ireland, he thought it a much 
less weight in support of a measure of 
this kind, than the notoriety of the present 
disturbances; for though quite insuffi- 
cient to suppress a French party, it would 
protect the property and lives of the loyal 
érom nightly danger. The measure was 
one to bestow protection on the people of 
Ireland, and not to take it from them. 

Mr. Abercromby deprecated the idea, 
that any member, who honestly stated his 
opinions in that House, should be consi- 
dered a party to the disturbances in Ire- 
land. He denied, that the disturbances 
were notorious to the House, for he would 
venture to assert, that when the right hon. 
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gentleman opened his terrible budget on 
a former night, the facts, stated by him, 
were perfectly new to the House. Unless 
the House went into a full enquiry to 
know in’ what way the law had failed, 
how was it possible to apply a proper re. 
medy ? The hon. member deprecated the 
measure, as it proposed to deprive the 
people of Ireland of the trial by jury, in 
certain districts, and place t at the 
discretion of local magistrates, who were, 
he was sorry to understand, in that coun. 
try, too liable to the influence of very 
unworthy prejudices, and the more un. 
worthy, as they originated in a spirit of 
religious dissention. But the enactment 
of a measure of this nature was peculiarly 
exceptionable, as it was pressed forward 
so abruptly without any previous enquiry 
to satisfy the House and the country of 
the necessity upon which its authors pro. 
fessed to rest for their justification. - The 
case of Ireland was, indeed, most de. 
plorable ; for while this Bill was so preci- 
pitantly urged, professing to be an enact. 
ment only for a temporary purpose, ils 
advocates argued so as to induce an in 
ference, that it was intended to make ita 
part of the permanent system for the go. 
vernment of that unhappy country. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the more he 
reflected upon this subject, the more he 
was convinced of the propriety of the opi- 
nion which he expressed some days ago, 
that a measure of this extraordinary na« 
ture should not be introduced without 
previous and ample enquiry. 

General Harcourt spoke in favour of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Bagwell bore testimony to the ne 
cessity of the measure for the protection of 
the loyal subjects of Ireland, against rob- 
bery and outrage. Nay, he was persuaded, 
that in order to render that protection ef- 


fectual, martial law ought to be proclaim- 


ed in the disturbed districts of Ireland. 

Mr. Croker and colonel Vereker follow 
ed on the same side. 

Mr. D. Browne expressed his regret, 
that the Bill before the House was ren- 
dered necessary by the state of certain 
districts in Ireland; but with,a view to the 
permanent preservation of the peace of 
that country, he thought that a more come 
prehensive system was called for. He 
trusted, therefore, that by the next ses- 
sion, the right hon. secretary would be 
prepared to submit such a system to the 
consideration of parliament, as shoul 
serve to secure to Ireland that degree of 
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tranquillity which it ought to possess, but 
which, in fact, it had not had the for- 
tune to enjoy for a century. 

Mr. J. P. Grant spoke in support of 
the proposition for enquiry, before a mea- 
gure of this extraordinary character was 
carried into alaw. He pressed it upon 
the consideration of the English represen- 
tatives, how they would feel, if it were 
roposed to put any portion of England 
out of the pale of the constitution, by de- 
riving its inhabitants of the trial by jury. 

hy, then, should they look with such 
jndifference at the fate of their fellow sub- 
jects of Ireland ? The state of that coun. 
iry imperiously called upon parliament 
fora thorough investigation, and for a 
very different regimen from that which 
had’ been applied to it for centuries, 
From all, indeed, that he could learn of 
the history of that country, its disease lay 
deep, and required a radical remedy. It 
wasin vain to hope much from the appli- 
cation of remedies to local complaints, or 
from the healing of particular boils which 
might occasionally break out upon such a 
diseased body. The whole system re- 
quired examination; the blood must be 
thoroughly purified, and the best cure, 
which he coald imagine for the evil com- 
plained of, would be to extend a full par- 
ticipation of the privileges of the British 
constitution to the people of Ireland, with 
a mitigation of the pressure of tythes, and 
other measures so often desired by the 
most enlightened observers of the real 
state and character of that country, This 
he decidedly thought a much better 
course, for the solid interest of the em- 
pire, and the permanent peace of Ireland, 
than a system of restriction and coercion, 
which centuries of experience had proved 
inapplicable to the character of the Irish 
people. 

Mr. Courtenay supported the Bill; 
after which it was read a second time. 


Motion respectinc Hatr-Pay To Su- 


BALTERNS.] General Gascoyne rose to 
Propose an increase of half-pay to the en- 
signs and lieutenants in the army. ‘The 
pay of the army had been originally fixed 
‘0 correspond with the price of labour, 
but it had not increased in the same pro- 
portion. The pay of an ensign was, ac- 
cording to the proposal of the noble lord 
(Palmerston), to be 3s. a day, on the peace 
establishment, which was little more than 
the price of common labour ; and certainly 
hot sufficient to support him in that rank 
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of life, in which his profession and educa- 
tion in general entitled him to move. It 
was said, that by raising the pay of the 
subaltern officers, it would approach too 
near to that of the captain. Hedid not 
think so; for the half-pay of the captain 
was sufficient to support him, and the 
lieutenant or ensign could not possibly 
subsist upon his. The difference was for- 
merly half-a-crown a day, and he, wished 
it to remain the same. The captain’s 
half-pay would be 7s. by the new regula- 
tions, and he should propose to raise the 
lieutenant’s to 4s. 6d. The hon. general 
concluded with moving, “ That an hums 
ble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he will 
be graciously pleased to take into consi- 
deration the state of the half-pay of the 
subalterns of the army, and to give direc- 
tiuns that the same be increased.” 

Sir Eyre Coote seconded the motion, 
which, if agreed to, he was sure would be 
satisfactory to the army at large. 

Lord Palmerston said, it was exceedingly 
painful to him to resist any motion like 
the present, but he submitted to the 
House, whether it was proper to bring 
forward subjects of this kind piece-meal. 
It was necessary to maintain a certain 
scale in the pay of the different ranks of 
the army, and also acertain proportion 
between the army and the navy. Other 
gentlemen might come forward with other 
propositions for an increase of the half- 
pay, and it might be thought by some, 
perhaps, that officers, in the higher ranks 
of the army, who had served longest, and 
were at a time of life which precluded 
them from entering into other professions, 
were most deserving of the consideration 
and indulgence of the House. Besides, 
he thought the addition of 6d. or 1s. would 
not, in a pecuniary point of view, answer 
the end proposed. 

Sir W. Stewart considered the additional 
increase proposed, as a retaining fee to 
subaltern officers, to keep them in the 
army. He was afraid, that otherwise they 
might lose the ensigns in toto. He did 
not think the navy a parallel case to the 
army. 

Sir Joseph Yorke begged to remind the 
last speaker, that there were midsbipmen 
and mates in the navy, who had served 


eight, nine, or ten years, without the 


smallest prospect of emolument. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
of the duty of economy, though that, 
alone was not the ground of the proposed 
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regulations. The naval and military em- 
ployments emanated from the crown. It 
would be dangerous to discipline, if the 
House indulged in propositions to exceed 
the amount of provision proposed by go- 
vernment, though it might be perfectly 
safe to question, and to recommend a di- 
minution. Many details required look- 
ing into, to form a judgment on this point. 
Considering the army, with reference to 
the navy, it should be recollected, that 
navy lieutenants were on a par with army 
captains; but their half-pay was to be 
arranged in classes from seven shillings 
to five. An attempt to improve one 
branch of the system, without reference 
to, and comparison with, the general sys- 
tem, could produce only confusion and 
disappointment. 

Mr. Gordon thought, that in giving 
10,0001. to the goal, a sum was granted 
for no other purpose, that he could con- 
ceive, but to increase the patronage of 
the commander in chief, by placing 35 
commissions at his disposal. He thought 
that prodigality, in this respect, was full 
as blameable as that sort of economy, 
which would refuse the small sum that 
was now asked for the subalterns. This 
day an estimate had been laid before the 
House, amounting to 46,000/. for the ri- 
diculous gew-gaws constructing in the 
Parks, He thought that after this, minis- 
ters came before the House with a very 
' bad grace, in refusing this small sum. 
This night, he understood that 100,000/. 
would be voted for the poor clergy, -and 
would probably not be objected to; and 
yet 20 or 30,000/. to the necessities of 
the subaltern officers was to be refused. 
He was convinced, that the population of 
this city would prefer a sum of money 
being applied for the relief of meritorious 
subalterns, than to its being spent in the 
absurd manner in which it was proposed 
to show their rejoicings, 

Mr. Forbes observed, that the 15,0001. 
a year which had been given up by the 
Princess of Wales, would be nearly suffi- 
cient for this object. If other retrench- 
ments were made, he was sure ‘that it 
would be easy to find the means of pro- 
viding, not only for this expense, but for 
the expense of rewarding the just claims 
of naval officers, who had been ten years 
and more in the service, without being 
now even entitled to half-pay. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that if this mo- 
tion were agreed to, it would certainly 
open a door for many other classes of 
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persons engaged in the public service, to 
come to the House with a very plausible 
statement, and ask for increased pay, 
Such increases, if extended to all the 
classes employed in the public service, 
would amount to a sum that would be a 
matter of serious consideration on the 
ground of national expenditure. He 
thought that this was a subject which 
might be safely confided to ministers, who 
must be supposed desirous to push the jj. 
berality of the country as far as was pro. 
per upon such occasions. This must not 
be considered as an insulated question 
but a part of that which must be cons 
dered as a whole. It was a pretty good 
proof, however, that the temptations 
entering into the army were not too smal, 
as there was no want of officers, or of 
competition for commissions: on the con. 
trary, the number of applicants for com- 
Missions was so great, as to produce in- 
convenience to the administration of the 
army. He entreated the House not to 
allow itself to be carried away too far by 
its feeling on the present occasion; but 
to rest assured, that their opinions would 
be conveyed through the ministers to the 
Prince Regent, and would be duly consis 
dered when the whole of the subject should 
come under review. 

General Gascoyne did not see any rea 
son why the claims of midshipmen and 
mates should not also be atiended to, and 
considered this,as no objection to his mo- 
tion. He was rather surprised that the 
hon. admiral had not brought forward 
their claims directly, instead of alluding 
to them incidentally and comparatively, 
He had not appealed to the feelings of the 
House, but te their justice. As to the 
competition for commissions, there was 
always a competition for every thing that 
was given away for nothing. It mightas 
well have been urged in opposition to all 
the proposed increases to salaries in the 
customs and excise, that there never was 
a want of candidates for such situations. 
The fact, however, was, that there was by 
no means the competition that there for- 
meriy was for commissions to be put- 
chased. For some years past, almost all 
the ensigncies had been given away, 

The House then divided; when Gen 
Gascoyne’s motion was lost by a majority 
of 32 to 28, 


Burtpincs in THe Parxs.] Mr. Tierney 
enquired of the Chancellor of the Exe 
chequer, what would be the whole expense 





of the works going on in the Parks, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the different officers of the household, 
in their anxiety to comply with the order 
ofthe House, had immediately made their 
return of what had been already expended, 
without estimating what remained to be 
expended. He believed, that in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department, there would be 
a pretty considerable increase beyond the 
return already made. He could not speak 
with accuracy on the subject at present. 

Mr. Tierney declared himself surprised 
atthis answer; as onthe two last committees 
shat had sat upon the civil list, it seemed 


to be perfectly understood that no new 
F works would be begun without a previous 


estimate of the expense being laid before 
the House. It appeared now, that great 
works had been begun, and were carrying 
on, of which the House were completely 
without information as to their probable 
expense. We saw those new works in the 
parks rising every day, but how high 
they were to get up, or how low they 
were to fall, or what was to be the proba- 
ble expense of them, the House was com- 
pletely ignorant. 

Mr. Bennet wished to put a question to 
the right hon. gentleman as to a great 
structure that was now building in the 
great park of Windsor. It was a most 
singular piece of architecture, but very 
capacious, and contained a vast number 
of rooms, and great accommodations. He 
wished to know who this palace was built 
for, and who was to be the owner or oc- 
cupier of it. He also wished to know 
by whose taste it had been constructed, as 
be should wish to prevent, as far as pos- 
ible, that person from having any concern 
in other buildings which were at the na- 
tional expense. The walls of this edifice 
were of stone, and the roof of thatch; and 
lt altogether appeared to him, as ex- 
pressed by a poet, 

“The craz’d creation of distemper’d brains.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that this building was intended for the 
residence of the Prince Regent; and, not- 
withstanding there were already many 
loyal palaces, he did not suppose that any 
one of them could be fitted up for the ac- 
Commodation of the Prince at so small an 
*Xpense as this, which was called the 
totage in Windor park. As to the ex- 
pense, the greater part of it had been al- 
lady accounted for in the expenditure of 
the civil list of the last year. 

- Mr. Tierney saw in the accounts, a sum 
of 2000/, for works in Windsor great park, 
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He wished to know whether this was all 
that remained to be provided for on this 
account, as 2000/. was a sum which would 
go but a little way in thatch for this mag- 
nificent palace ! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the returns had been made last year, 
but he was not sure whether all the bills 
had been furnished. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that this building 
was for the accommodation of the Prince 
Regent ; who, as a subject, had no house in 
the country to retire to within a conve- 
nient distance of town, 

Mr. Beanet then moved for the plan 
and estimates of this building in Windsor 

ark, 

' The Chancellor of the Exchequer had.no 
objection toa return of the expense al- 
ready incurred, or «am e@stimate of the 
probable future expense. He saw no 
reason, however, for the plan being laid 
before the House, and therefore moved as 
an amendment, that that part of the mo- 
tion should be omitted. 

Mr. Tierney thought it impossible for 
the House to know what they were doing, 
unless they had the estimate as well as 
the plan. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer consi- 
dered it of no importance to submit to 
the consideration of the House, whether 
this plan showed good taste or bad taste. 
He thought it right, however, that par- 
liament should be informed of the expense. 

Mr. Tierney did not wish to criticise the 
nature of the plan, but considered it ab- 
solutely impossible to form a judgment 
about the estimate of the expense, with- 
out having the plan of the building. 

The amendment of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was carried by a majority 
of 43 to 9. 

Mr. Tierney enquired from whom the 
board of works had received their in- 
structions, prior to beginning the works in 
the parks, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was in the Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s returns, it was expressly 
mentioned “ exclusive of’ the new works 
carrying on in, the Parks.” He believed 
that it was now evident that those works 
would come to a great deal more than 
the 15,000/, which had been at first men- 
tioned. 

Sir W. Congreve said, that he had-no rea- 


son to alter the opinion he before gave, 
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that after deducting the value of the ma- 
terials, 15,000/, would be sufficient to cover 
the expense of the preparations for the 
fire-works. 

Mr. Tierney then asked, by whose di- 
rections, or by what authority, he had 
undertaken works to the extent of 15,0001. 

Sir W. Congreve said, that he thought 
himself justified by precedent. In the 
year 1749, the board of works had, by 
the authority of the King’s warrant, gone 
to considerable expense for the prepara- 
tion of fire-works. 

Mr. Tierney then asked, was there a 
king’s warrant for this expenditure of 
15,0001, ? 

Sir W. Congreve said, that he was not 
ptepared to say that a warrant had been 
yet granted to that amount.—There had 
been a warrant for aspart of it. 

Mr. Tierney begged to be understood, 
that he did not’mean to impute the 
slightest mismanagement or inattention to 
sir William Congreve, in the execution of 
that part of the duty which he had under- 
taken. All he wanted was a regular es- 
timate of the expense, and not merely 
what might have been mentioned in a 
loose conversation from Mr. Nash to sir 
William Congreve. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
there was a warrant for the sum of 5000l. 

Mr. Tierney then moved for an estimate 
of the expense of the preparations for the 
féte in Hyde-park, St. James’s-park, and 
the Green-park.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know whether 
the bridge over the canal in the Park, 
with all its ornamental superstructure, was 
included in the 15,0001. 

Sir W. Congreve said, that it was at first 
included, but as the bridge was intended 
now to be a permanent one, he did not 
think it could be fairly classed among the 
preparations for fire-works. 

Mr. Bennet asked, whether the large 
ermaments upon the bridge were to be 
removed, or whether they were to be per- 
manent. 

Sir W. Congreve said, that this would be 
@ question of taste, and he could not say 
which way it would be decided, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 14. 

German Surrerers.] The Earl of 
Liverpool presented a Message from the 
Prince Regent, recommending them to 
concur in sugh additional provisions to 
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the distressed ‘inhabitants of Germany ay 
should be deemed expedient. 

The Message was ordered to be taken 
into consideration to-morrow. 


Stave Trape.] Earl Stanhope stated, 
that he had an immense number of peti. 
tions to present against ‘the revival of the 
Slave Trade. Several petitions were ac. 
cordingly presented and laid on the table, 

Lord Holland stated, that he also had 
the satisfaction of being called upon t 
present several petitions against the Slave 
Trade; one signed by upwards of 1,709 
persons, and the rest numerously signed. 
The petitions, being from Nottingham, and - 
a variety of other places, were laid on the . 
table. 

Lord Grenville presented petitions to the 
same effect, from Queensferry, Kelso, and 
Maidenhead, which were laid on the table, 
His lordship then stated, that he had ano. 
ther petition to present, to the same effect, 
which required rather more particular 
notice. It was a petition from Bristol, 
signed by 12,455 persons, agreed to ata 
numerous meeting, more unanimous, both 
as to the object and the means by which it 
was to be attained, than any other meeting 
in that city within the memory of, man, 
He could not think himself justified in 
offering to their lordships a petition from 
that city, on such a subject, so agreed to, 
and so signed, without calling their lord- 
ship’s particular attention to it. It must 
be recollected, that this was a city which 
had itself once carried on this iniquitous 
traffic to a considerable extent; but a cily 
which had, to its high honour, given it up 
even before the abolition. It was ex- 
tremely flattering to him, personally, to be 
the instrument of presenting this petition , 
to their lordships, as it formed one of the 
best proofs of the unprecedented zeal with 
which the public now came forward to 
give its voice against this horrid and de- 
testable traflic.—The Petition was laid on 
the table. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne presented, 
among other petitions against the Slave 
Trade, one from Limerick, which was 
numerously signed by Quakers and others. 
In answer to a question from the Lord 
Chancellor, he said it was addressed “ to 
the Lord’s spiritual and temporal.” ‘The 
Irish Quakers, as well as the rest of the i0- 
habitants of that country, were so warm In 
the cause, that they were not to be de- 
terred from petitioning, by being scruplU 
ious about the terms of address. 
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Herston Erection Bitt.] -The Lord 

Chancellor said, he did not bring forward 
the motion which it was his intention to 
submit to their lordships, because he con- 
sidered the matter of this Bill was not, in 
its nature, deserving of the serious atten- 
tion of parliament, and such as called for 
examination and remedy. Whether the 
remedy in the Bill before their lordships 
was proper or not, there could be little 
doubt that the mischief was not of a nature 
which called for the attention of parlia- 
ment. However, they ought to take care 
that they proceeded on such evidence as 
guthorised them to legislate upon. It was 
impossible, without oppression, to obtain all 
the evidence wanted, before this Bill could 
be passed, during the present sessions. 
Were they to receive any part of the evi- 
dence this session, that evidence could not 
be received in another session, on a Bill 
differing in its contents from the present. 
He, therefore, thought it inexpedient to 
proceed farther with the Bill at present ; 
.and he should move, That it be read a 
“gcond time this day two months, 
+ Lord Grenville thought the ground as- 
figoed by the noble and learned lord very 
ntisfactory. He had no difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself very friendly to the prin- 
ciple of Bills like the present, when a suffi- 
cient ground was laid for the measure. 
He trusted the House would go into an 
examination of evidence early in the next 
sesion. He would have been anxious to 
lave examined some of the evidence this 
wssion, but for the reason stated by the 
uoble and learned lord. 

The motion was then put, and carried. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 14. 


Prince RecEent’s MEssAGE RESPECTING 
Ta GERMAN SuFFergrs.} .The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presented the following 
Message from the Prince Regent: 

“The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, having 
taken into his serious consideration the 
accounts which he has received of the 
severe distresses to which the inhabitants 
ofa part of Germany have been exposed 
Intheir persons and property, in conse- 
quence of the operations of the war, and 
of the wanton and atrocious devastations 
Committed by the forces acting under the 
orders of the late ruler of France, recom- 
Mends to the House of Commons to enable 

' Royal Highness, in aid of the yolun- 





tary contributions which have been al- 
ready furnished by his Majesty’s subjects 
for this purpose, to afford to the suffering 
people of Germany such additional relief 
as may be suitable to this most interesting 
occasion. GeorcE, P, R.” 

Ordered to be referred to the Committee 
of Supply. 


Princess or Watzs’s Annuity Bit. } 

Lord Castlereagh moved the order of 
the day for the second reading of the 
Princess of Wales’s Annuity Bill. The 
order of the day being read, 

Mr. Tierney said, that he felt it necessary 
to trouble the House with a few observae 
tions upon this measure ; but he begged to 
premise his remarks by stating, that in 
offering them he did not act either with 
the knowledge of the Princess of Wales, 
or after consulting with any of the gen- 
tlemen who had been accustomed to advise 
her Royal Highness. His observations 
proceeded entirely from his own view of 
the subject. He was much surprised at 
the enactments of the Bill before the. 
House: the preamble stated, that it was 
to enable his Majesty to settle an annuity 
upon the Princess of Wales: in framing it, 
the noble lord was authorised to go no 
further than he was warranted by the 
terms of the resolution of the House, aug- 
menting the income of the Princess of 
Wales; but the whole of this measure, 
two clauses excepted, related entirely to 
transactions of the year 1809, regarding 
the arrangement then made between the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. What rela- 
tion they had to the present Bill he could 
not understand. The Bill, among other 
things, recited, that the Prince Regent was 
not in future to be liable to any of the 
debts of the Princess of Wales. Whether 
a provision declaring “ that his Royal 
Highness was under no legal obligation to 
pay those debts,” was sound law, he was 
not competent to decide, but it did seem 
as if the greater part of the Bill had been 
devised, in order to prevent any liability 
on the part of the Prince Regent. The 
main objection he had to it, was, that the 
Bill dealt most unfairly by her Royal 
Highness, and perverted to the most in- 
vidious purposes the arrangement of 1809. 
One of the papers brought down by the 
noble lord, purported to be an agreement 
between the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
It appeared that, in 1809, the creditors of 
the Princess of Wales represented to Mr. 
Perceyal and the duke of Portland, that 
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her Royal Highness was indebted to them 
in the sum of 49,000/. which circumstance 
Mr. Perceval stated to the Prince Regent, 
who took upon himself the payment of that 
sum. In order, however, to guard himself 
against future demands, he proposed to 
obtain the sanction of an act of parliament, 
or of an order in council to the same effect. 
Of the last, he was informed, that it was 
not customary te make such a use; and to 
the first, it was not then convenient to 
resort, since it was not deemed expedient 
to come to parliament at that time. The 
House would bear this circumstance in 
mind, because it was the duty of the noble 
lord to shew why it was now more ex- 
pedient and fit to resort to parliament, 
than at the former period. What he con- 
tended, was, that nothing new had occurred 
to justify such @ proceeding. Since the 
Prince Regent could be provided with 
neither of these safe-guards, a paper was 
signed by the parties, which augmented 
the income of the Princess of Wales 5,000. 
and was deemed, under the sanction of his 
Majesty, adequate to the purpose, which 
was given in ahother document, laid 
upon the table. He then read to the House 
an extract from this last document, stating 
that such a guarantee was extremely rea- 
sonable, and providing, that if the Prin- 
cess of Wales should again be found to 
have incurred debts, application should be 
immediately made to parliament, praying 
that an Act might be passed to indemnify 
the Prince Regent from the payment of 
those debts. Now, he would ask what 
had happened since 1809, that could sub- 
ject the Princess to the provisions of the 
present Bill ? No application, it appeared, 
was to have been made to parliament for 
any enactment to secure the Prince of 
Wales from debts contracted by the Prin- 
cess, unless she exceeded the income set- 
tled on her, or contracted debts which she 
had refused to discharge. Had this hap- 
pened? So far from it, the Princess of 
Wales had discharged, out of her income, 
a debt of 3,600/. due at the time of the 
agreement. And was it not hard, that, at 
the time when the House was professing 
to do an act of liberality, they should mis- 
lead the country into a belief, that they 
were obliged to provide some security for 
the Prince of Wales against the debts of 
the Princess, because her word:or signa- 
ture was not sufficient? And this while, 
instead of asking for money, the’ Princess 
had been the first of the Royal Family 
who had refused money! The noble lord 
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seemed to treat this matter with greg 
levity ; but the paper, which was befirg 
the House, was drawn up only because his 
Majesty would not consent to bring’ the 
Princess before parliamentin 1809; while 
now she was brought before parliament a 
a person who had violated her word. He 
had thus stated his opinion on the second 
reading, with the intention to go furthey 
into the subject in the Committee. What 
he at present wished to ask of the noble 
lord was, Did he say that the Princéss of 
Wales had departed from the agreement 
of 1809? Did he bring her before'parlia. 
ment as a person who had exceeded her 
income? If, on this head, the noble lord 
could give him satisfaction,—if the noble 
lord could prove that the Princess had 
ever exceeded her income since the agree. 
ment of 1809,—he should give him no 
further trouble. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he had, ona 
former night, distinctly disclaimed any 
belief that the Princess had incurred an 


thought it necessary to put her Royal 
Highness’s proposed income under the rer 
gulations to which the income of some 
other branches of the royal family had 
been placed. It was for reasons, perfect 

distinct, that he had propésed the Bill as 
it stood. It was said, that the title covered 
nothing but a grant of money to the Prin 
cess, and that the resolutions of the com- 
mittee went only to this extent. But he 
contended, that it was naturally open to 
parliament, in granting any money, to ac- 
company it with any regulations whicli 
they might think fit. As to the title 
merely, it would be open to the right hon. 
gentleman in the committee to propose an 
amendment. It had been said, that the 
papers, which had been laid before the 
House, had nothing to do with the grant to 
the Princess. He apprehended, that they 
had most materially to do with the grant; 
for it would have been a reasonable ground 
of complaint, if the House had not been 
informed of the incompetency of the Prin- 
cess’s income, before any addition to it 
was proposed. It was also most proper, 
on account of the other provisions in the 
Bill, to know what income the Princess de- 
rived from the Prince of Wales. As (0 
the agreement of 1809, the only motive 
why it had not, at that time, been thought 
fit to come to parliament (though a pat 
liamentary enactment, even then, was 
thought the only measure which would be 
perfectly satisfactory), was, that it was 








debts; and, on that account, he had not” 
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deemed most expedient, if it could be 
avoided, that the concerns of the royal 
family should not at all be entered into 
by parliament. And as the Prince of 
Wales, at that time, had found means to 
ay the debts contracted by the Princess, 
and to increase her income, an application 
of the kind was unnecessary. The right 
hon, gentleman had said, that the paper 
stated, that the Prince of Wales was not 
liable to the debts of the Princess, Asa 
general principle, the contrary was stated 
in the papers; but, for the debts to the 
amount of 49,0001. at that time owing by 
the Princéss, it was true, that he was not 
liable, because the creditors had not com- 
plied with the regulations of the act of 
parliament respecting the Prince’s re- 
venue. But as the Prince was prospec- 
tively liable, it was then thought proper 
that he should ‘be secured against any 
fresh debts, But, it was said by the right 
hon. gentleman, why make a provision of 
that kind at present, but to throw a re- 
flection on the Princess? The obvious an- 
swer was, that by the Bill before the 
House a total change was effected in the 
Princess of Wales’s income. The income 
ofthe Princess, or any part of it, was not 
now at the discretion of the Prince Re- 
gent; but it had been thought proper to 
give the whole income out of the consoli- 
dated fund, and to take from the Prince 
the 22,000/. a year which he was in the 
habit of paying to the Princess. At pre- 
sent, therefore, the state of the case was 
vety different from that in which it stood 
under the agreement between the parties. 
For, at that time, though the creditors of 
the Princess might have made their claims 
legal debts of the Prince, by complying 
with the regulations of the act of parlia- 
ment, yet, not only might the Prince have 
secured himself prospectively by an ap- 
plication to parliament, but he had in his 
power the 22,000/. a year, from whence 
he could deduct the debts contracted by 
the Princess, for which he was made 
liable. As the Bill before the House took 
from the Prince all dominion over the 
Princess*s revenue, it was but just that the 
Princess should not be enabled to make 
any claim on that of his Royal Highness. 
uch an enactment, which was only that 
Which the natural justice of the case be- 
tween the parties required, conveyed no 
imputation on the Princess. For it would 
@ to invert the order of nature, to make 
his Royal Highness dependent on the 
tincess while there was no dependence 
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on her part. The right hon. gentleman 
might have known, though not admitted to 
that intimacy with her Royal Highness to 
which some other members were, that the 
Princess felt no such apprehensions on this 
subject as the right hon. gentleman en- 
tertained for her. In that letter to him 
(lord Castlereagh), in which she had-not, 
as he thought, shewn that repugnance to 
accept the public money which the right 
hon. gentleman had mentioned—which 
repugnance did not, in fact exist, until her 
advisers had created it—in that letter, she 
stated that there was nothing in the pro- 
posed measure inconsistent with her rights, 
her rank, and her honour. He hopéd this 
would relieve the right hon. gentleman 
from the fears which he entertained. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the noble lord had 
not convinced him ; and as he had not con- 
vinced the noble lord, he should not make 
another attempt at that time. As to the 
letter of the Princess of Wales, it was only 
an answer to a proposition of an addition 
of 28,0001. a year to her income. She 
had then said, that she saw nothing in the 
proposition derogatory to her rank or cha- 
racter; indeed, it would have been a 
wonder if she had. He should feel it his 
duty, in the committee, to propose some 
clause, to explain, that it was not under- 
stood that the Princess had exceeded her 
income, if he could not, as he should en- 
deavour to do, reduce the Bill to a simple 
grant of money. 

Lord Castlereagh explained, that it was 
in the Answer of the Princess of Wales 
to his second communication which con- 
tained a draft of the Bill, that she had 
used the expressions he had mentioned. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 14. 


German Surrerers.| The order being 
read for taking the Prince Regent’s Mes- 
sage of yesterday, upon this subject, into 
consideration, his Royal Highness’s Mes- 
sage was read by the clerk ; when 

The Earl of Liverpool rose to call their 
lordships’ attention to the subject. He 
adverted, in the first instance, to the sub- 
scription set on foot towards the close of 
autumn, last year, for the relief of the suf- 
fering Germans, by a number of benevo- 
It was hoped, that the 
sums raised by that mode would be found 
sufficient, not perhaps absolutely to an- 

(22 
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swer the desired purpose, but to preclude 
the necessity of any appeal to the gene- 
rous feeling and liberality of the British 
parliament. The sum raised on the occa- 
sion, to which he referred, was about 
100,000/. and reflected the highest credit 
on the bumanity and benevolence of the 
contributors, The distribution of it had 
been principally confined to certain dis- 
tricts—the vicinity of Dresden. He had 
seen a calculation, by which, in sixty-three 
villages round that capital, through the 
devastating operations in October last, 
it appeared that upwards of half a million 
sterling of property had been destroyed. 
He was certain that it was impossible to 
mention these circumstances without rous- 
ing the sympathetic and compasionate 
feelings of their lordships. Taking the 
severe distresses and losses of these unfor- 
tunate people into his serious consideration, 
the Prince Regent was induced to propose, 
that a sum should be furnished, to be dis- 
tributed on a scale and principle similar 
to that which was adopted on two former 
occasions. It would not be necessary to 
specify in the address, the sum which it 
was proposed to vote; but the intended 
amount was 100,000/. Were there no 
other, he was willing to rest the question 
upon this consideration alone. That part 
of Europe had been, with very little in- 
terval, engaged in a state of desolating and 


destructive warfare for the last twenty. 


years; and the circumstance, of peculiar 
good fortune to this country was, that, 
from its insular situation, it enjoyed ad- 
vantages, which precluded it from suffer- 
ing those losses,’ and inflictions to which 
the continental nations were exposed. It 
was owing to the blessing and protection 
of Providence, that this country had not, 
for the shortest interval, been made the 
theatre of war; a distinction which ren- 
dered the difference between countries, em- 
barked in one common warfare, as great, 
as that between a country actually en- 
gaged in war, and one in a state of perfect 
peace. The proposed grant was meant 
to be confided exclusively to the relief of 
the people of those countries who had 
suffered the most directly all the cruelties, 
all the horrors, all the miseries inflicted 
by the immediate and actual operations of 
war. He was satisfied, that to say thus 
much was sufficient in the way of appeal 
to the benevolent and generous feelings of 
the House, which he was confident, though 
it could not effectuate all the good’ that 
might be wished, would shew itself’ dis- 
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posed to do all that could be effected. ‘The 
noble earl concluded, by moving an Aq. 
dress to the Prince Regent, assuring his 
Royal Highness of the cheerful concur. 
rence of the House, in such measures ag 
may be necessary to enable him toc 

into effect the benevolent object of his mogt 
gracious Message. On the question, being 


ut, A 

‘ Lord Holland said, he felt it to be g 
most ungracious duty to resist ansappeal 
to their lordship’s generosity ; but he was 
compelled, notwithstanding that circum. 
stance, by his sense of public duty, to 
enter his protest against this lavish expen. » 
diture of the public money. It was true, 
that similar grants had been made on two 
occasions in the course of the present war; 
one to Portugal, where the people had 
suffered, by a well conducted retreat of 
our army, having driven their property 
before them, to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the enemy ; another to the peo. 
ple of Moscow, on occasion of the burni 
of that capital. In the case of Portugal, 
considering all the circumstances, there 
existed strong grounds for such a grant, 
which was little more than an act of juss 
tice. In the case of Moscow, he had 
rather acquiesced in than approved of the 
grant; and he had acquiesced, not from 
any opinion that the grant could do much 
good, but because, when such grant was 
once proposed, it was better to agree to it 
than to refuse, inorder to shew every dis- 
position to make common cause with 
Russia, which was then an object of great 
importance. The grant of the Portuguese 
was made in the spirit of justice and sound 
policy. The grant to the people of Russia 
might be founded in policy. But here 
they were called upon at the close of the 
war, without any examination, to vole 
away this sum of money at a time when 
the people of this country were sufferin 
severely from the effects of the war, am 
when there was no appearance of theit 
burthens being, immediately at least, very 
much diminished. He was well aware of 
the calamities which must be endured. by 
the people of those countries which b 
been more peculiarly the theatre of war: 
but these calamities were not of a nature 
to be relieved by money, and therefore 
this was imposing an additional burthen 
on this country, without doing much g 

to those places where the bounty was to be 
distributed. The voluntary subscription, 
he admitted, did high honour tothose who 
had subscribed; but when they came 0 
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be charitable in the way of parliamentary 
grants, it was incumbent upon them, in the 
first place, to look at home, and see whe- 
ther sufficient objects of their charity 
might not be found in this country. The 
eople of this country had suffered most 
severely by the war; and, to be convinced 
of it, they had only to look at the state of 
their gaols, and at the lists of bankrupts. 
They might there find sufficient matter to 
shew the impropriety of this lavish and 
wanton expenditure of the public money, 
as if parliament had nothing to do but to 
sanction these grants without examination. 
He did not wish to treat this subject with 
any degree of asperity, but even the time 
when the grant was proposed, rendered it 
liable to considerable suspicion. These 
miseries had been suffered twelve months 
ago, and why had the proposal been post- 
ned till this late period of the session, 
when the attendance was usually so small? 
With full as strong a disposition as any 
one could feel to commiserate the cala- 
mities of the suffering Germans, he did 
not think that. every part of the continent 
of Europe, which had suffered directly 
from the calamities of war, was entitled to 
demand relief out of the purse of this na- 
tion—We ought first to look at home. 
To come to parliament, with so little ce- 
remony for money, did appear to him not 
exactly a proper mode of proceeding ; and, 
however ungracious the daty might be, 
he felt himself compelled to give this ad- 
dress a decided negative. 

Lord Boringdon was of opinion, the 
former grant, in the case of Moscow, had 
effected much more than an expression of 
that country’s feeling. With respect to 
the present grant, according to the calcu- 
lation of the noble earl, the loss of pro- 
perty, in the villages near Dresden was 
about half a million. There had been 
nearly 100,000/. voluntarily subscribed ; 
therefore, with the present grant, about 
two fifths of the whole local loss would be 
procured. The measure, he thought, would 
produce a very beneficial and lasting im- 
Pression on the minds of those towards 
whose relief it was directed. 

‘ Lord Holland, in the course of a short 
explanation, observed, thatin the circum- 
stances in which this country stood with 
Russia, at the time of the grant to the suf- 
fering people of that country, it might be 
Tegarded as a measure of policy, as well 
as of benevolence, The treaty between 
the two countries was not then signed ; 
and to have acted differently, might be re- 
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garded as a kind of unwillingness to make 
common cause with her. 

The Earl of Lauderdale concurred in 
the observations of his noble friend. We 
ought first to examine the state of our own 
people, and not extend that charity abroad, 
which was due to our distresses at home. . 
They had the evidence upon their table 
(such was the distress in Spital-fields,) that 
an overseer, on his oath, had stated, that 
many died through absolute want. In the 
present instance, there was no evidence 
before them, but in the one he had just al- 
luded to; though they possessed indisputa- 
ble testimony of the fact, it was never 
thought necessary to make a proposition to 
parliament in aid of such distress, occa- 
sioned by the war among ourselves. 

Viscount Sidmouth had heard, with asto- 
nishment, the observations of the noble 
lords, knowing, as he did, that the exer- 
tions of the public spirit, had never, on 
any former occasion, in the history of this 
country, been accompanied with such.ex- 
tensive benevolence. ‘The number of 
charitable institutions had increased, during 
the war, beyond all former example ; and 
the sums which had been distributed in 
charity were unprecedented. It was also 
to be considered, that the policy of the 
law of this country had provided a security 
against the extremity of want, which was 
not to be found in any other country. He 
admitted, that the circumstances were 
different from those under which the Por- 
tuguese and Moscow grants had been 
made ; but, in those cases, much good had 
been done by the bounty of this country. 
The devastations in Portugal had not 
been occasioned by the British, but by 
the French, whose course was like that of 
Attilla, like a horde of barbarians, anxious 
to destroy where they could not conquer. 
He was convinced, that the present grant 
would do good. It was, besides, a grant 
which might be justified in sound policy , 
on account of the impression which it 
would create with respect to this country ; 
and he had no doubt, but it would meet 
with the hearty concurrence of every part 
of the nation. 

Lord Holland thought it would be pro- 
per to know, what security they had, that 
the sum would be faithfully applied to the 
purpose for which it was voted ? 

The Earl of Liverpool answered, that it 
was to be distributed in the same mode as 
the sums raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. He had in his hand an account of 
the manner in which the greater part of 
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it had been distributed. »About 35,000/. 
had been distributed in the places about 
Leipsic ; and about 15,0001. at Hamburgh. 
It had been intended, at one time, to move 
the allied force on Hamburgh ; that inten- 
tion was abandoned; and the favourable 
result of the campaign had been, in a great 
measure, owing to that abandonment. 
Hamburgh, bowever, had suffered dread- 
fully in consequence, and no one could 
regret the aid afforded to the people of 
that city. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, he 
had heard, with great pain, the statement 
of the noble lord, with respect to Spital- 
fields. He supposed the noble lord had 
heard of an institution which had been set 
on foot for the relief of the labouring part 
of the community, and which had afforded 
great relief tothe poor of Spital-fields. [ts 
benefits had, besides, extended over the 
whole of the country; and all the sums, 
which had been collected, had been most 
carefully applied. As tothe present grant, 
it was hardly possible, that any Briton who 
had, during the war, remained safe at 
home, amidst the calamities, which had 
spread over the continent, to contemplate 
the miseries endured by other countries, 
without feeling thankful to Providence 
for the protection afforded to this nation ; 
and without the most anxious desire to 
relieve the distresses of his fellow-creatures 
whose lot had fallen in less favourable si- 
tuations. He was sure the noble earl 
himself, if he were satisfied that we were 
not neglecting our own poor, would most 
willingly agree to this Address. Now, his 
opinion was, that our poor had been most 
carefully attended to; and that they had, 
by no means, suffered so much distress as 
the poor in those parts of the continent, 
which had been the theatre of war; who, 
be it remembered, had suffered ina cause, 
from the favourable result of which we 
now derived so many advantages. As to 
the distribution of the money collected by 
voluntary subscriptions, every thing had 
been done which man could do to prevent 
fraud, as he could well testify, having had 
a considerable share in the management 
himself. The noble lords might, therefore, 
make themselves easy on that point. 

The Earl of Lauderdale considered it 
highly laudable and beneficial, that men, 
"in so exalted and dignified station, should 
come forward as the most reverend prelate 
had done; but could not avoid entertain- 
ing his objection to the distribution of the 
money through the hands of men who 
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could not, by any possibility, be made re. 
sponsible. Bi! 
The Address was then agreed to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 14. 


Petition oF Mr. VAtpy, RESPECTING 
Cory-Ricut Bitt.] Sir Egerton Brydges 
presented a Petition from Mr, Abraham 
John Valpy, of Tooke’s-court, Chancery. 
lane, London, printer, setting forth, ; 

«‘ That the petitioner has, for some time 
past, been engaged. in collecting sub. 
scribers’ names, to enable him to print 4 
new and improved edition of Stephens’s 
Greek Thesaurus; that he has nearly obs 
tained the necessary number of subscribers, 
to cover the expenses of the undertaking, 
whichjwill amountjto upwards of 18,000); 
and in consequence of the names so cole 
lected, he has considered himself able to 
go to press, in a very short period, withthe 
first number; but the petitioner humbly 
begs to represent his fears, that if the Bill, 
now in progress through the House, passes 
-into a law, by which he may be obliged 
to give eleven copies of the work to the 
universities, &c. he must be under the 
necessity of delaying the publication till 
such time as he can collect a sufficient 
number of extra names to cover the loss 
of 2901., which the gift of the said eleven 
copies would create to him, or he may be 
obliged entirely to abandon the project, 
which would occasion him a very serious 
loss; and praying, that, as from the great 
expense of printing such a work, no one 
peron or persons can steal or pirate the 
copy-right, a clause may be inserted to 
exempt the present, and all similar under- 
takings from the burden of being obliged 
to deliver copies to the public libraries on 
their demand. 


Auren Act Repeat Bit] On the 
motion for the second reading of the Bill, 

Mr: Hiley Addington stated himself to 
be anxious to explain the nature of this 
Bill. He described it as being nothing 
more than a renewal of the Act of 1802 
It did not give ministers greater power 
than they were entrusted with by that 
Act. Whether those powers were origi- 
nally too great, it was for the House to 
decide. For his own part, considering 
all circumstances, he had never been 0 
opinion, that that Act went too far.——No 
abuse of it had, in any one case, beea 
proved. The present Bill, he admitted 
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tobe, in some respects, imperfect ; but he 
hoped there would be no objection to pass 
it for the present, as the period of its 


operation was limited to one year. 


Mr. Abercrombie said, the only part of 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech, which 
was to him satisfactory, was that in which 
he stated the operations of this Bill would 
be confined to one year. That did away 
much of what he had thought objectiona- 
ble in the Bill, though he could never 
bring himself to think we ought to have 
an Alien Act in force, but against the 
subjects of a country with whom we were 
actually at war. An Alien Act was first 
framed, from the peculiar nature of the 
war, and afterwards kept up from the pe- 
culiar character of the peace. If Europe 
had gained any thing by the Jate war— 
if the present peace were a good one, we 
ought to be enabled to do without such a 
law. - The right hon, gentleman had said, 
the Act had not been proved to have been 
abused in any one case. This was not 
very extraordinary, when the proof of- 
fered tobe given, had never been received. 


In some cases, he believed individuals, 


had, by means of this Act, been treated 
with unmerited severity. 

Mr. P. Moore did not see that any sort 
of ground had been offered for continuing 
this Act in force; and feared it may give 
tise to the same complaints that were 
made against it in 1802, The French at 
that time complained of the Alien Act, 
as a removal of confidence, and as a proof 
that this country was not seriously dis- 
posed to peace. Its operation at present 
would be much worse; and tend, he feared, 
to prolong jealousy between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Whitbread could not vote for the 
Bill on the slender grounds laid. He 
should be glad to know against whom the 
Measure was directed? Was it against 
Americans, or against Spaniards, French, 
or Germans? One of the grounds of war 
with America, was, that we stole and kid- 
napped her subjects, and brought them 
into this country. Where were the per- 
sons to whom the Bill would apply? 
Who now were infected with this leven of 
Jacobinism ? Was it meant to be said that 
Ministers were now afraid of revolu- 
tionary emissaries from France ? By whom 
Was the right hon. gentleman terrified, 
Whom he wished to send out of the coun- 
tty? As to no mal-practice having been 
Proved under this Bill, the fact was, that 
ministers would never go to trial: it was 
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negatively established, however, even.in 
the case of De Berenger, that the Alien 
Act had been misapplied and abused. 
After peace had been signed with all the 
Eastern world, we were told that some 
measure of this kind was necessary. Ano- 
ther reason for objecting to this Bill, was, 
the imperfect state in which it was brought 
before the House. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the hon. gentleman 
had fallen into a misapprehension as to the 
grounds on which the Bill was brought in. 
It was not from apprehension or suspicion 
of any foreign power ; these had nothing 
to do with the question, which was simply 
this—whether it was proper that the aliens 
now in this countrry should be subject to 
no regulation whatever while they re- 
mained here. This Bill was but a trans- 
cript of the former Act, and gave no 
power to apprehend an alien which was 
not to be exercised by a proclamation, an 
order in council, or a warrant under the 
sign manual, ‘The alien, when appre- 
hended, could not be sent out of the 
country immediately, against his will. If 
disposed to do so, he might appeal to the 
privy council. 

Lord A. Hamilion objected to the Bill. 
He did not see any good that could arise 
from it at the present time. It was not 
true that, by this Act, the Secretary of 
State could not arrest an alien. The Bill 
expressly gave to the Secretary such a 
power. 

Mr. Bathurst explained. The Bill 
would give no power of arrest to the 
Secretary of State, until after the order in 
council was issued for the apprehension 
of an alien. 

Mr. Horner said, that it was not enough 
to urge in support of any measure, that 
it was a transcript of some former act of 
parliament. There had been many sus- 
pensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, each 
of which was the transcript of some other ; 
but such a measure would at any time be 
very ill received, without some statement 
of the necessity of taking from his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects their constitutional protec- 
tion. The Bill before the House was a mea- 
sure analagous to the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus, for it took from the aliens, in 
amity with his Majesty, that protection 
which it was the boast of our constitution 
to afford them. The question then return- 
ed to the necessity of the case, and he 
should assume, that none such existed, be- 
cause it had even been alleged, that the 


present state of things was not in any 
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degree extraordinary. The policy of the 
first Act on this subject, was, to prevent the 
influx of dangerous foreign political prin- 
ciples. In the feverish time which fol- 
‘ Jowed the last war, the same danger was 
apprehended to exist. Could it be said, 
that any trace of the circumstances of 
those times existed at present? Indeed, at 

resent, there was a greater fear of an 
influx. of those which were thought the 
dangerous principles of France in a former 
period of our constitution, the principles 
of arbitrary government. These prin- 
ciples, however, it was fortunate, were 
not of a nature to inflame the people in 
_ their favour. As there had been stated 
no ground of necessity for the measure, 
it should have»his decided opposition ; 
and not the less for one of the reasons 
stated in support of it by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite to him, that a power, 
similar to that given to the government 
by this Bill, was possessed by all the other 
governments of Europe. All these sove- 
reigns possessed the same arbitrary power 
over their own subjects, yet it would not 
be contended, that, in this respect, we 
should assimilate our institutions to theirs. 

Lord Castlereagh could not at once dis- 
pense with all those precautionary mea- 


sures. which had so long been thought 
necessary. He differed with those who 
were disposed to go to the extreme jump, 
from imminent danger to such perfect se- 
curity, that no precautionary regulations 


were longer desirable. He rather appre- 
hended, that in politics, as in most of the 
transactions of common life, a middle 
course was the best to pursue. The poli- 
tical world, like the domestic, did not so 
quickly right itself, that they ought at 
once to give themselves up to that perfect 
confidence which represented all mea- 
sures of precaution to be useless. These, 
he thought, ought to be still to a certain 
degree kept up, though somewhat in a 
shape of mitigated severity. 

Lord J. Russell considered the act to be 
one which was very liable to abuse. The 
present time was that which least called 
for it; and ministers, in bringing|the mea- 
sure forward now, because it had been 
thought necessary before, reminded him 
of the unfortunate wag mentioned in Joe 
_ Miller, who was so fond of rehearsing a 
piece of wit, that he always repeated it 
at the wrong time. , 

The House divided: For the second 
reading, 92—-Against it, 28: Majority for 
the second reading, 69. The Bill was then 
read a second time. 
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German Surrerers.}] After Moving 
the order of the day for the committee of 
supply, and that the Prince Regent’s 
Message relative to the German Sufferers,. . 
the Civil List accounts, and the Miscella. 
neous accounts, should be referred to the 
Committee, and the. House having accord. 
ingly resolved itself into a Committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that, among the various circumstances 
which had adorned the British character, 
and raised the British name, of late yearg 
none was- more distinguished, than 
liberality which this nation had showy 
towards the sufferers of other countriés, 
Most of our allies, in their turns, had been 
the objects of this liberality. We had ex. 
tended relief to the Portuguese; who, in 
the just and necessary defence of their 
country, had themselves contributed to its 
desolation. We had extended our bounty 
to the Russians, whose capital had been 
consumed in the flame, kindled in the 
desperate and patriotic struggle for the 
independence of their country. — But, 
among those to whom the support of par- 
liament had been extended, there were 
none who had a better claim to their libe- 
rality than those to whom, in obedience 
to the Prince Regent’s commands, he was 
about te call the attention of the commit 
tee : whether we should consider the un- 
precedented ravages of the war, or the 
merits of patriotism of those who had 
suffered from them. Among these suf) 
ferers were our fellow-subjects in Hanover; 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Hamburgh, 
who, by a premature, but most gallant de- 
claration of their zeal in the general cause 
of Europe, had subjected themselves, be- 
fore effectual assistance could be given 
them, to the unrelenting vengeance of the 
late ruler of France; the brave Silesians, 
the countrymen and companions in arms 
of the gallant Blucher; the ynfortunate 
inhabitants of Saxony, who, in the unex- 
ampled battle of Leipsic, saw their country 
laid waste for thirty leagues round that 
city. The extent of the waste committed, 
defied all comparison with former wals. 
The immense force, and incredible efforts 
exerted on the one side, could only be 
overpowered by superior force, and yet 
more strenuous exertion on the other. 
The magnitude of the contending armies 
was beyond all example: at the battle of 
Leipsic, not less than 700,000 men had 
contended in arms, and these immense 
bodies had moved without the provision 0 
regular magazines, and with a rapidity 
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unknown in former wars, from the Volga to 
the Rhine. . The vast extent of country, 
embraced in these operations, had ren- 
dered the ordinary provision of supplies 
impracticable, and extended devastation 
to the remotest corners, _ In former times, 
when the theatre of war had been more 
narrow, and the contending armies of more 
limited magnitude, it had often happened, 
that a country. had been rather enriched 
than impoverished, by becoming the 
theatre of war; but, in the late conflict, 
no regulations could be adopted for pay- 
ment; the contending forces, the deli- 
yerers as well as the oppressors, lived upon 
the country. All was extortion, rapacity, 
violence, and devastation. There had 
been a waste of lives, and a ravage of 
property -altogether. unexampled. The 
contribution, which he was about to pro- 
pose, for the relief of such extensive dis- 
tress, was undoubtedly large, being a sum 
of 100,000/, But, he had the satisfaction 
of stating, that, however large it might 
appear, the spontaneous liberality of indi- 
viduals had already exceeded the sum, 
which he now called upon the public in 
its collective capacity, through its repre- 
gentatives in parliament, to grant. Far, 
indeed, would this sum be from a compen- 
sation for the losses sustained ; for the ac- 


counts collected by the Committee for the 
telief of the sufferers, and which he held 
in his hand, would show how small a pro- 
portion the sum which he had proposed 


bore to the amount of those losses, With- 
out troubling the Committee with the de- 
tail of those accounts, he would only state, 
by way of example, that, from the sum 
raised by subscription, it had only been 
possible to grant 7,000 dollars, in an in- 
slance in which the extent of loss was 
actually proved to have amounted to 
700,000 dollars, The committee must 
not, however,. conclude, that this relief, 
however inconsiderable, in proportion to 
the loss, was wholly inadequate to its pur- 
pose. It would preserve the sufferer from 
sinking under despondency and despair. 
Itwould console him with the reflection, 
that his sufferings were not forgotten ; it 
would, as} had appeared in the account 
lately laid before the House, of the Por- 
tuguese sufferers, afford the means of re- 
animating his industry, and supply the 
most immediate and pressing of his wants. 
He concluded, by proposing, “ That a sum, 
hot exceeding 100,000/. be granted to his 
lajesty, to enable his Majesty to afford 
relief to the inhabitants of such parts of 
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Germany as have suffered in their persons 
and property, in- consequence of the ope- 
rations of the Jate war, and of the wanton 
devastations committed. by the forces 
acting under the orders of the late ruler 
of France; and that the said sum be issued 
and paid to the committee appointed in 
London, for the relief of the sufferersiin 
Germany, without any fee or other deduc- 
tion whatsoever.” ‘ 

Mr. Bankes expressed his approbation 
of the grant in the strongest terms. He 
hoped it would be distributed in the 
same manner as the grant in Portugal had: 
been. The way in which that grant had 
been applied, encouraged a hope that 
this would be productive of results equally 
gratifying, as that which was bestowed by 
the liberality of parliament for the relief 
of the Portuguese sufferers, in 1S11. That 
grant,~muniticently voted, had been so 
providently applied, and accounted for 
with such precision.and exactness, that the 
smallest sum, and the purpose for which it 
was appropriated, was as fairly and as 
clearly stated as it would have been-in 
any merchant’s accounts. Those who 
had been employed in the distribution of 
it, and who had disinterestedly refused to 
accept of any remuneration for their trou- 
ble, were entitled to the thanks of parlia- 
ment. One gentleman of our own coun- 
try, who had been attached to the legation 
in Portugal, Mr. Croft, the writer of the 
memoir before the House, had, by his hu- 
mane exertions in the cause, done himself 
infinite honour. From the. memoir in 
question, # appeared, that he had been 
the means of communicating blessings to 
the sufferers, which they could not pos- 
sibly have received, but through the vote 
of that House. It had caused the hopes 
of the country to revive: the good effects 
of it were every where apparent, and he 
wished they might recieve as good an ac- 
count of the 200,000/. voted for the Rus- 
sian sufferers, in 1812. In a day of glory 
and of happiness, like the present, they 
ought to prove themselves anxious to suc+ 
cour, and to save every one who appeared 
entitled to such assistance. 

Mr. Gordon was astonished that, after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had so 
lately objected to granting a small sum of 
money to increase the allowance of a class 
of men who had so gallantly served their 
country, he should now propose a vote of 
100,000/. for the relief of foreigners. This 
was one of the greatest inconsistencies of 
which the present administration had been 
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guilty. He concluded by expressing his 
intention to oppose the grant. 

Mr. Rose was surprised that gentlemen 
should disapprove of a measure, which had 
the hearts and minds of the public in its 
favour. He thought that it was necessary 
parliament should manifest its feelings as 
well as individuals. 

Mr. Wilberforce, though he would not 
vote against the proposed increase of offi- 
cers’ half-pay the other day, yet he could 
not give it his support, because he thought 
it unconstitutional for parliament. to aug- 
ment the pay of the army. But he did 
not think this grant could be denied to 
poor individuals, who. were not only not 
in the situation of those officers, but who 
were reduced to the greatest distress and 
the deepest ruin. He concurred in the 
praises on the conduct of the gentlemen 
commissioned to distribute the Portuguese 
grant. They had explored every part of 
the invaded country ; they had sought 
every haunt of misery, yielding relief, and 
receiving blessings ; and the report, which 
they had made of their proceedings, was 
the most able, clear, and satisfactory. The 
assistance given in that kingdom, was sub- 
stantial, and such, he trusted, that now 
proposed, would prove. He did not wish 


it to be granted merely for the credit of 
the country, but for the actual relief of the 


sufferers. England had derived advan- 
tages from those hostilities which had 
ravaged the continent. Was it too much 
to expect, that she should endeavour to 
alleviate the distress of the sufferers? not 
indeed to repair it entirely, for that was 
not in her power; and the only doubt he 
had in his mind on the subject, was, whe- 
ther she would be able to produce any 
considerable good. Hundreds of thousands, 
and millions even, would scarcely suffice 
to eradicate the traces of devastation. But 
it would be her chief honour and glory to 
be permitted to afford relief consonant 
with her ability to suffering nations. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith was in favour 
of the measure. 

Mr. Whitbread was of opinion, that this 
money ought not to be granted. Jt was 
not through insensibility to the sufferings 
of others that he opposed this vote, but for 
the same reasons which had led him to 
object to the Portuguese grant; because 
he thought we should be acting ineffica- 
ciously towards the distressed abroad, and 
unjuitly towards those at home. He con- 
tended, that his hon. friends had not re- 
fused to agree to the present measure, be- 
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cause the proposal for an increase of mil. 
tary half-pay had been rejected the othe 
day, but out of regard for the finances of 
the country ; and because he thought, that 
we ought to be just before we were gene. 
rous. The ground on which thé Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer had resisted the 
motion in behalf of reduced officers, was 
the state of the finances. But when there 
were so many thousands to be relieved in 
this country, and we were told we could 
not step forth to their assistance, th 

the deficient situation of our treasury, was 
it consistent, a few hours afterwards, to 
pose a far more considerable grant of 
money to aid total strangers? He knew 
that the ravages of war had extended all 
over Europe; that in Portugal they had 
been carried to their utmost extent, and 
had opposed the vote of the sum granted 
to that country, because it could not bes 
applied with justice or with effect. The 
conduct of the commissioners, who had 
distributed that gift, had been mentioned 
in terms of praise; he had no doubt but 
they had acted with prudence and with 
judgment, and had attracted blessings on 
their heads and on their country; but nob 
withstanding all their exertions, he really 
believed the chief object of the House, 
even in that instance, had not been accom- 
plished, and that general relief had not 
been obtained. It had been, he feared, 
the same in Germany. The subjects of 
those countries, besides, had to look up to 
their own sovereigns, who had now re 
ascended their thrones: - and were not 
those of England to look up to their own 
government for relief? It was easy to talk 
of our overflowing abundance and te 
sources; but must the right hon. the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer not know that those 
resources werefinite? Thatafter such heavy 
taxation, asthe people had borne, thedayol 
reckoning would come, which would bes 
heavy one for the subjects of this country. 
If the question were put.to the officers, to 
assist the distressed of other countries, 
they certainly would not refuse, but they 
would not think it less hard, that 
should not have been considered t 
selves by the justice of parliament. 

to private contributions, he had heard that, 
in proportion as great efforts were made 
for sufferers abroad, institutions at home 
languished. It was well known thd 
people in this country contributed to theit 
utmost to charitable purposes, but a8 theit 
means were not inexhaustible, when they 
had disposed of their money one way, they 
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could not apply it to its usual ends, In. 
this manner much harm might be done 
to the subjects of this realm, who were 
objects, not of parliamentary liberality, 
put of parliamentary justice. He depre- 
cated any uncharitable motive if his re- 
sistance to the present motion, which he 
should oppose on the ground of principle, 
but certainly not of feeling. 

Lord Castlereagh thought, that as parlia- 
ment was anticipated in the most marked 
manner by public feeling in this measure, it 
could neither be untimely nor unjust; for 
public feeling would not take such an unani- 
mous and decided course towards a wrong 
object. The question for parliament was, to 
compare the urgency ofthe demandsat home 
and abroad. It was not the interest of 
this country alone which should be con- 
sidered, but that of humanity and the 
world at large. Nothing would establish 
our character so firmly as acting on the 
elevated principle of doing good to man- 
kind. It was not only the relief yielded 
to individuals that was of importance, but 
the moral excitement given to all. If it 


did not entirely repair the evils caused by 
the devastations of war, it encouraged the 
unfortunate sufferers, and shewed them 
how to make the first effort necessary to 


emerge from their situation. Without 

such a stimulus, it was astonishing in what 
| astate of depression and despair they 
would remain. No one, who had not 
visited the countries through which the 
devastations of war had rolled, could con- 
ceive how completely the very first in- 
gredients that contributed to the relief and 
support of man were exhausted. Besides 
the propriety of the grant, it ought also to 
be considered that it was merely a tem- 
porary measure, and added no yearly 
burthen to the country. 

Mr. Forbes, though he would not oppose 
the vote, thought that no injustice should 
be done to the servants of the country who 
Were about to be discharged from the ser- 
Vice. It was said, that the grant did not 
Produce any annual ‘burthen, whilst the 
application for an increase of half-pay 
woald have entailed an expense of at least 
20,000, a year on the people. Now, if 
the different charitable gifts, bestowed on 
foreign nations, were collectedyand the in- 
lerest of the money cast up, it would be 
found that the country, hadin fact, lost an 
annual revenue equal to the additional ex- 
Penditure proposed. ‘The first grant was 
to Portugal, and amounted to 100,000/. ; 
annual interest, 5,000). The next to 

( VOL. XXVIII. ) 
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Russia, 200,000/; annual interest, 10,000/; 
The present grant to Germany, 10,000/. 
would also have produced 5,000/. a year; 
so that the annual loss of interest on these 
three gifts would equal the whole amount 
proposed to increase the comforts and 
respectability of reduced officers. As to 
the sum raised by voluntary subscriptions 
for the Russians, it appeared that, together 
with the parliamentary grant, it had ex- 
ceeded the wants of the country for which 
it was intended. He had received 4,000/. 
in subscriptions from Bombay ; and had 
made an application to the Committee for 
the Russian subscription, in order that they 
should receive the money, but had not yet 
been able to effect that purpose. It was 
evident, theréfore, that there was no fur- 
ther demand on that fund, and he thought 
it might be made over to swell that ine 
tended to relieve the Germans. 

Lord Castlereagh assured the House, 
that they would in due time receive a 
Report of the distribution of the Rus- 
sian grant, as satisfactory as that which 
had accounted for the application of the 
vote to Portugal. He hoped, that the 
difficulties which his hon. friend had ex- 
perienced in endeavouring to dispose of 
the money received from India, in the 
manner intended by its givers, would not 
induce parliament to think that there had 
been any neglect in the management of 
that business. It was a strong trait of the 
interest which the sufferings of the Russian 
people had excited, that not only Europe, 
but India should have subscribed for their 
relief. 

Mr. Tierney said, he could easily find 
deserving persons at home to receive the 
money which the hon, gentleman was 
thus prevented from sending abroad. Be- 
fore he consented to the grant, hewould be 
glad to know how matters stood with the 
powers whose subjects we assisted, and 
how far they were able to relieve their 
own people. The sum voted by the 
House had not been received with grati- 
tude in Russia [a sign of dissent from lord 
Castlereagh]. The noble lord always 
shock his head, when he heard of people 
refusing to take money. It was extraor- 
dinary that the present grant of 100,0004, 
should be intended to raise and establish 
the character of the country. After her 
conduct during the late wars, after bleed- 
ing at every pore and exhausting her 
wealth for other nations, were all her exer- 
tions come to this, that she must purchase 
a good character for herself at the ex- 

(3 A) 
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pence of 100,000/.? Could it be supposed, 
that all those great persons who had so 
lately recovered their kingdoms, had 
made applications to this country for the 
relief of their own subjects? He wished 
to know what the Regency of Hanover 
had subscribed, and those who were con- 
nected by ties of blood with the Germans? 
It was a sufficient misfortune for one not 
to obtain what he asked: but to find it 
gained, by persons not even connected 
with his country, was a still greater hard- 
ship. Did not the hon. mover know, that 
there were 3,000 midshipmen, who, with- 
out any provision, and many without the 
means or the ability of doing any thing in 
life, after they had lost their profession, 
would now be turned out upon the coun- 
try? Those were certainly proper objects 
to receive the bounty of parliament, but 
the munificence of the government was 
always displayed towards foreigners to the 
neglect of those who fought the battles of 
their country. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the greatest 
gratitude had been expressed by the em- 
peror of Russia on the part of his suffering 
subjects. As to the hard treatment which 


it was’ asserted British officers had ex- 
perienced from parliament, the charge 
was totally unfounded. They had entered 


the service, fully aware what would be the 
amount of the half-pay they were to re- 
ceive ; and it now was greater than they 
originally had_a right to expect. It was, 
therefore, both unjust and impolitic to 
revert incessantly to an assertion which 
could only create groundless discontent.’ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer desired 
to exclaim, that the narrow economy 
which had been imputed to him. He 
had never stated, that the country was 
unable to grant the augmentation of half- 
pay, proposed by the gentleman oppo- 
site, in certain cases. But he had con- 
tended, and still thought, that the pro- 
posed augmentation was inconsistent with 
the general scale of allowances, and re- 
gulations of the service: that it would 
lead to mutual jealousy, and a further in- 
definite extension of claims; and that it 
would put the officers, when unemployed, 
and in a situation to seek other means of 
improving their incomes, upon a footing, 
perhaps, more favourable, but, at least, 
too nearly approaching to that of those, 
whose time was actually devoted to the 
service of their country. Upon another 
point, stated by a right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, (Mr. Tierney), that right hon, gen- 
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tleman had been completely misinformed, 
and had uttered, no doubt, unintentionally, 
a most gross, and unfounded aspersion 
upon our allies, It was not true, that the 
people of Germany had shown any want 
of sympathy to the sufferings of those, 
who were distressed in consequence of the 
ware He was surprised, that the right 
hon. gentleman should not have heard of 
their exertions, and he was particular] 

astonished, that he should not be aware of 
those, which had been made by the ladies 
of Berlin. Surely, he must have heard, 
that those ladies, not content with sacri. 
ficing the ornaments of their persons, and 
every thing which could be spared, by 
the strictest economy, from the comforts 
of their families, for the relief of the suf. 
ferers; had devoted themselves, with he- 
roic constancy, to the service of the hos- 
pitals; There, amidst every scene of 
distress, and pain, and disgust, from which 
persons of firmer nerves, and hardier ha 
bits, might have been expected to shrink, 
were ladies of the highest education, the 
most refined habits, and the tenderest 
feelings, daily to be seen; setting, as an 
example, which it might well become us 
to imitate, but which, at least, we ought 
not to forget. Those ladies, and others 
who co-operated with them in these of- 
fices of benevolence, would certainly not 
think our bounty, as the right hon. gentle- 
man had insinuated, rather an insult, than 
a benéfit; but he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was able to state a fact, by 
no means secret, but publicly known, 
which placed this subject, if it even could 
have been doubtful, beyond all possibility 
of dispute. The sovereign of the coun- 
try, to which he had particularly alluded, 
in his late visit to this capital, had sought 
for an interview with the committee of 
subscribers, for the relief of the sufferers 
in Germany, and had not only expressed 
to them, the warmest sense of the libera~ 
lity of this nation, but had actually con- 
tributed a subscription to this fund, as 4 
mark of his approbation and gratitude. _ , 

Mr. H. Thornton spoke in favour of the, 
grant, 

Sir T. Acland supported it warmly. 
He thought, that when he looked at 
Greenwich..and Chelsea, it was idle to 
say, that our poor had always been neg- 
lected at home. It was to the sufferings, 
as well as to the exertions, of the Ger- 
mans, that we owed the present. state of 
peace; and were our resources 80 far 
gone, that we could not spare 100,000/, 
to reward them for their conduct? 
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The Resolution was then put, and car- 
ried, without a division. 


Poor CLercy—QueEEN AnNeE’s Boun- 

ry.) The Chancellor then moved, “ That 
asum, not exceeding 100,000/. be granted 
to his Majesty, to enable his Majesty to 
pay the same to the governors of the 
bounty of queen Anne, for the augmenta- 
tion of the maintenance of the poor 
clergy; to be by them applied in the 
maintenance of the poor clergy, accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations, by which 
thefunds of that corporation are governed ; 
and that the said sum be’ issued and paid 
without any fee or other deductiou what- 
soever.” 
Mr. W. Smith opposed the motion, on 
the ground, that it had not been proved, 
that the revenues of the church were not 
sufficient to support all its members, and 
that the continual and rapid increase of 
tythes rendered all other contributions 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Horner objected to the extension of 
this provision to the islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Alderney, which contri- 
buted nothing to the revenue of the state. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that it was in consequence of representa- 
tions made to the privy council, that a 
decision was taken respecting those islands. 

After some further conversation between 
Mr. Horner, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. W. Wynne, Mr. Bankes, 
and sir E. Brydges, the Resolution was 
carried in the affirmative. 


Civit List.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer expressed himself desirous, after 
so much time had been consumed by dis- 
cussions on other subjects, of encroaching 
as little as possible, on the time of the 
Committee, in stating this subject for their 
consideration. He wished particularly, to 
tecal their attention to the distinction 
which he had stated on a former occasion, 
between the two-great branches of the 
Civil List expenditure ; that which re- 
spected the personal allowances, and the 
household of the sovereign, and the royal 
family, and that which comprehended the 
judicial, civil, and political establishments 
of the government of the country. It 
Was satisfactory to him, to be able to state, 
that, though in the general aggregate ex- 
pense of the Civil List during the last 
year, there had been some increase; 
yet, in the household branch, there had 
been a diminution; and that the general 
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excess arose from an augmentation of 
some political expenses, which he could 
easily explain to the Committee; and 
which, he hoped, would not be thought 
objectionable. In going through the seve- 
ral classes of the Civil List, it would 
be found, that in the first class, that of 
allowances to the royal family, there had 
been no increase. In the second, that, of 
the judges, there was also scarcely any 
variation. In the third, that, of our mi- 
nistry abroad, there had been a consi- 
derable increase from the happy restora- 
tion of our relations of amity with the 
nations of the continent. The amount of 
this increase was about 13,000/. and the 
particular items, of which it consisted, 
might be seen by a reference to the print- 
ed accounts, to which he should beg 
leave to refer the Committee. But the 
increase of 1$,000/. upon this head, was 
by no means an additional charge upon 
the public to that extent; as it would. be 
found, by referring to the sixth classs, 
that a saving of 8,000/. had been made, 
by the employment of ministers, who be- 
fore were in the receipt of pensions. This 
laudable attention to economy in the fo- 
reign departments, reduced the actual in- 
crease of expense to 5,000/. In the fourth 
class, that, of the bills of the household, 
there was, in the whole, an increase of 
about 2,000/.; the Bills in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s departments, being about 
2,000/. less than in the former year ; 
and those in the departments of the 
Master of the Horse about 3,0001. less ; 
while those in the department of the Lord 
Steward were increased about 7,000/. in 
consequence, probably, of a greater num- 
ber of entertainments, given by the Re- 
gent. Inthe fifth class, that, of the sala- 
ries of the officers of the household, there 
was an increase of about 2,500/. which also 
appeared to have taken place in the Lord 
Steward’s department. In the sixth class, 
that, of pensions and compensations, there 
was scarcely any variation, except in that 
part which related to the pensions of mi- 
nisters before unemployed, in which there’ 
had been, as he had before stated, a dimi- 
nution of about 8,000/. The seventh class, 
which comprises a multitude of small pay- 
ments, due by ancient usage, hardly admits 
of any variation; and in the eighth class, 
which comprises the salaries of the Jords 


” 


of the Treasury, there was no other dif- 


ference than what arose from a short va- 
cancy in the office of first lord of the 
‘Treasury, in the year 1812; occasioned by 
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a catastrophe too well remembered by 
the House. 

In the remaining class of occasional 
payments, considerable variations will 
appear; making, in the whole, an excess 
of 30,000/. which would be found entirely 
to arise from an increase of 10,000/. in 
the presents to foreign ministers, in conse- 
quence of the treaties and conventions 
‘which had lately taken place; and an in- 
crease of $0,000/. in the disbursements of 
our ministers residing at foreign courts. 
These two items amounted together to 
40,0001. ; but from them must be deducted 
a diminution of §,000/. under the head of 
special service; and one of 2,000/. under 
that of equipage to ministers at foreign 
courts, making the actual excess of this 
class, taken collectively, 30,0001. Among 
the extraordinary disbursements, to which 
he had referred, would be found a consi- 
derable sum drawn on account of the mis- 
sions at Lisbon and Cadiz. He had, ona 
former occasion, explained the causes which 
Jed to the extraordinary expense of those 
missions. The singular situation of the 
ministers employed there, of whom sir 
Charles Stuart was a member of the re- 
gency of Portugal, and sir Henry Welles- 
ley, as the representative of the British 
government, held a connection with the 


Spanish government very distinct from 
that of any other foreign minister, would 
of itself account for any extraordinary ex- 


pense, But, in addition to these circum- 
stances, it must be recollected, that both 
Lisbon and Cadiz, were, for a considerable 
time, almost in a state of siege, and that 
the loss upon the exchange alone, added 
30 per cent. to the expenses.of our mi- 
nisters. He had the satisfaction of stating, 
that he understood, that those extraordi- 
mary allowances had been discontinued 
from the 5th of Jaly, 1813 and that the 
bills, which had since been drawn, were 
for the discharge of arrears before in- 
curred. 

The total amount of the charge upon 
tae Civil List, for the year ending the 5th 
of April last, had been 1,349,000/.; of 
which 1,095.000/. had been discharged 
from the ordinary sources of income, 
and 136,000/. from the droits of Admi- 
ralty, and other funds at the disposal of 
the crown ; leaving an ultimate deficiency, 
of 118,000/, for which he should submit a 
vote to the Committee. He might here 
conclude all he should wish to state, with 
reference to that vote; but as it was his 
intention to submit a further proposition 
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to the Committee, for a grant in aid of 
the Civil List expenses, during the eur. 
rent year, he preferred introducing here 
what he had to say on that subject, to 
troubling the Committee a second time, 
The sum he should propose, was 100,0001.; 
asum by no means adequate evento the 
ordinary exceedings of the Civil List iq 
late years, and much less to those extraor. 
dinary expenses of which estimates were 
already on the table; but he thought it 
much more desirable to wait for the end 
of the year, and then to submit the ag. 
count to the approbation of parliament, 
than to call, by anticipation, for so large 
a provision, as he might expect it would 
then be found necessary. 

By. referring to the estimates on the 
table, it would appear that the excess of 
the July quarter only, beyond the corres. 
ponding quarter of the preceding year, 
would amount to a greater sum than he 
proposed to ask. This excess arose from 
extraordinary expenses and preparations, 
which chiefly arose from the visit of 
the allied sovereigns. Upon those esti- 
mates, much had already been said in the 
House; and it was not his intention to re- 
new the discussion, But-he wished to 
ask, gentlemen, what would have been 
their feelings, if he had been able, twelve 
months ago, to have predicted to them, 
that the greatest sovereigns in Europe, 
after having, in concert with the councils 
and arms of this country, terminated a 
glorious war, by an honourable and ad- 
vantageous peace, signed in the capital of 
the enemy, designed to pay the represen- 
tative of our sovereign, as a proof of re- 
spect to his character; and that he, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had _pro- 
posed to the House a grant of 100,000I, 
to enable the Prince Regent to make svita- 
ble preparation for their reception ; whe- 
ther, in such a case, any other sentiment 
could have been felt in the House, or any 
voice uttered, but those of gratitude 
exultation ? This glorious prospect had, 
however, been realized; and, whatever 
might be said of some particular circum- 
stances in the expenses which had taken 
place, he was sure that the general senti- 
ment of the country, and the strongest 
feelings of the public went along with the 
government in all that had been done 
When the expenditure, which had been 
incarred by individuals and corporate 
bodies on this great occasion, was com 
pared with what had been done by the 
government, he was sure, the House -cou 
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not think the general amount of the 
charge extravagant or misplaced. .From 
the shortness of the visit of the illustrious 
and royal personages alluded to, and from 
some unavoidable delays, much of the 
jntended preparation had not been com- 
leted in time ; but that was no ground for 
condemning it, as it was undertaken in 
contemplation of a more extended visit. 
Much, both of expense and delay, was 
occasioned by the sovereign of this coun- 
try, not being possessed of a residence 
fitted for splendid representation. There 
were few sovereigns, even of the secon- 
dary states of Europe, who did not inhabit 
palaces much better suited to entertain- 
ments ona grand scale. The consequence 
was, that, whenever any thing of the kind 
was thought proper, much expense was 
incurred in temporary buildings; which, 
after having answered their immediate 
purpose, were of no further use. It might, 
therefore, even in point of economy, be 
well worth consideration, whether a palace 
should not be erected; but this was a 
question which he undoubtedly thought 
ought not to be hastily decided; and he 
was far from suggesting, that it would be 
proper to undertake it at this moment. 
He did not, at present, feel it necessary to 
go more minutely into the subject, but 


should conclude by moving, “ That a sum, 


not exceeding 118,857/ 4s. lld. be 
granted to his Majesty, to make good the 
deficiency of the Civil List,on the 5th day 
of April 1814. 

Mr. Tierney complained of the lateness 
of the period in the session, at which the 
question respecting the Civil List—a ques- 
tion of so much importance—was brought 
under the consideration of the House. He 
trusted that early in the next session, the 
subject would undergo a serious investiga- 
tion before a committee above stairs, and 
that the committee would be empowered 
to examine witnesses, without which, all 
enquiry would be perfectly nugatory. 

he right hon. gentleman did not mean 
fo say, that any of the items, contained in 
the estimate, were incorrect; but he con- 
ceived that information ought to be laid 
before the House, to satisfy them of the 
fact. There was asum of 24,0001. charged 
for the expenses of sir William Stewart, 
8 our resident at Lisbon : now, he meant 
Not to insinuate that the whole of this sum 
ad not been fairly expended ; but he com- 
Plained, that no documents were laid be- 


fore parliament to enable them to ascer- 
tain how, 


He could not move for the 
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correspondence of sir W. Stewart, for the 
purpose of procuring information on the 
subject. The only mode, then, was, to 
examine evidence at the bar. The re- 
gular increase of the Civil List, was a cire 
cumstance that cdlled peculiarly for the 
notice of the House. The Civil List had 
been given as a boon to the crown. It 
had been settled at a particular sum, under 
the impression, that the bounds so laid 
down, would not be exceeded. But in 
this they were mistaken; the excess, in 
IS11, was 124,000/.; and, in the two last 
years, 1512 and 1813, it amounted to no 
less than 240,000/, He could not state 
this to the House, without observing, that 
“ there was something rotten’ in the state 
of Denmark ;” that there wassomething in 
the management and expenditure of the 
Civil List, requiring their interference. 
It was not his intention to press any dis« 
cussion on the subject at the present mo- 
ment; but he hoped, that in the next ses- 
sion of parliament, what he had now 
stated, would not be forgotten. A bargain 
ought not to be concluded without due de- 
liberation; but, when once concluded, 
it oughtto beadhered to. The total Civil 
List amounted to 1,700,000/. per annum; 
of this, the royal family received 57 1,0002. 
totally apart from any expense incurred 
in the department of the Lord Chamber- 
lain or the Master of the Horse. In point- 
ing out how this sum was apportioned, he 
could not help making the same observa- 
tions which he had done, when the indispo- 
sition of the King was under the conside~ 
ration of the House, with respect to the 
enormous extent of the Windsor establish- 
ment; observations which now had double 
force, when no expectation remained that 
his Majesty’s health was likely to be re- 
stored. There was an #mcrease, he ob- 
served, of 20,0001. on the Windsor esta- 
blishment, which came under the fourth 
class of the Civil List, the Lord Steward’s 
department. The items of which the es- 
tablishment was composed, were as fol- 
lows: his Majesty received 160,0001. ; her 
Majesty 68,0001. ; the princesses, 16,000/. ; 
making a total on the Civil List, of 
244,0001. There was, besides, to the prin- 
cesees 36,000/.; and a charge on the duchy 
of Lancaster, of 10,000/.; making altoge- 
ther 290,000/. This was the annual al- 
lowance for the Windsor establishment, 
unburdened with any repairs—completely 
freed from any great contingent expences. 
Now, he would ask, was it right that her 
Majesty should have at her disposal, and 
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under her controul, so enormous a sum as 
290,000/. sterling ? Was this sum neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a house of 
mourning—where no extravagant amuse- 
ments, where no festivities were admitted ? 
He did not now state this for the first 
time ; he had made the same observations 
when Mr, Perceval made the arrange- 
ment, But it was now absolutely an in- 
sult to the public to say, that the Windsor 
establishment demanded so large a sum as 
he had mentioned. The privy purse of 
the Prince of Wales was 60,0001. per 
annum; why a-sum of 10,000/. was added 
to it, he could not conceive. The privy 
purse of his Majesty was only 60,0001. 
while that of the Prince Regent is 70,0001. 
The duchy of Cornwall, on an average, 
was said to produce 13,000/. per annum. 
But this was an old average; and, he be- 
lieved, of late years, it brought in consi- 
derably more. But taking it at 13,0001. 
joined with the privy purse, the whole 
formed a gross sum of 83,0001. There 
was a charge of 65,000/. for his Royal 
Highness, on the consolidated fund, mak- 
ing, with the former, 148,000/. Of this, 


50,000/. was set apart for the payment of 
his Royal Highness’s debts; and there 
were other charges on it, to the amount of 
22,000/. more, being a total of 72,0001. ; 


which, deducted from 148,0001., left a clear 
income of 76,000/. per annum. Why, 
then, should parliament be called upon to 
increase the salary of the Princess of 
Wales, by an addition of 13,000/., when 
the Prince Regent, provision having been 
made for his debts, had at his disposal, 
70,000/. a year? If the droits of Admiralty 
should be unproductive in future (no 
person surely could expect that they 
would be productive), and the civil list 
proceeded on its present scale, it would 
hereafter be found necessary to provide 
not less than 250,000/. per annum out of 
the public purse, in aid of that list. While 
the demands of the civil list were defrayed 
out of the funds arising from contingen- 
cies, gentlemen, perhaps, did not think it 
necessary to examine the system ; but its 
operation hereafter would be exactly what 
he had stated, unless proper’ measures 
were adopted.—Mr. Tierney then proceed- 
ed to animadvert on the items forming the 
heads of expenditure in the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s department. And, in the first 
instance, complained, that estimates, ne- 
cessary to enable the House to form a 
proper judgment on the expenditure, had 
not been submitted to them. To shew 


was fully recognised. Now, it did 
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that the expense of all works projected jp 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department, ought, 
in the first instance, to be estimated, he 
read a paper, signed by Mr. Hyams, of the 
board of works, in which that principle 
ap. 
pear, by the proceedings which had re. 
cently taken place, that this system was 
not, in any one point, carried into effect, 
And. when he called for information’ oy 
the improvements now going forward) he 
got the estimate of what had been done: 
but as to the ultimate expense, not a; 

ble was said about it. When the 
hon. gentleman was asked, what expense 
was likely to be incurred by the visit of 
the foreign sovereigns to this country? 
he said, perhaps, 100,000/. ; but, on look. 
ing to the expenditure of the Lord Cham. 
berlain’s department, they would find it 
177,000/. more than the preceding quar. 
ter—without taking into the account the 
preparations for a féte in the park, esti- 
mated at 15,000/., and making an exceed- 
ing of 192,000/. With respect to the fete, 
the right hon, gentleman seemed to thi 

it was of no importance, whether the <a 
visitors witnessed it or not, so that th 
beheld the great preparations. making; 
now, he could not conceive, that it would 
be any great luxury to them, when they 
departed, to know that a fine pyramid was 
nearly erected in Carlton-gardens. Go- 
vernment ought either to have had those 
buildings ready in time, or they shot 
have prevented them from being pro= 
secuted It was said, however, — that 
much of the expense arose from the cir- 
cumstance of the Prince Regent not having 
a palace sufficiently extensive, in which 
he could entertain the royal visitors. “The 
answer to this observation was, that he 
had, in point of fact, entertained them in 
Carlton-house 3 and, he believed, no ad- 
ditional rooms were erected for the oc- 
casion. He looked upon the notice taken 
of the want of room in Carlton-house, as 
a sort of hint, that other buildings were '0 
contemplation; but he would advise the 
right hon. gentleman, before he approved 
of the erection of certain palaces, which 
were much talked of, to pause a little. 
The right hon. gentleman lived in a coun- 
trywhere the people thought money matters 
ought to be attended to—he lived in a coun- 
try, where, if he thought fit to amuse him- 
self with raising palaces, he might probably 
be called toaccount in a way that would not 
be very pleasant. In the present quarter, 
as compared with the quarters ending the 
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5th of July, 1812, and 1813, there was an 
exceeding of 192,000/. in the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s department. For Hampton- 
court, Carlton-house, &c. the expense, in 
the last quarter, was 71,000l, ; of which 
Corlton shaue, alone, engrossed 20,000/. 
For extfasexpenses, on account of the 
royal visitors, 32,000/. This, he under- 
stood, was not for eating and drinking, 
which would come under the Lord Stew- 
ard’s department, but for furniture. Now, 
he could not conceive, how so large a 
sim was necessary for that purpose, when 
one of the royal visitors resided at the 
Palteney-hotel, an expense which he be- 
lieved government did not defray. The 
king of Prussia lodged at the house of the 
duke of Clarence ; and, as he understood 
from public report, there never were two 
individuals who cared less, or looked less, 
for courtly trappings than they did. He, 
therefore, was at a loss to know how 
$2,001. should be expended in necessary 
furniture. He wished, however, to know, 
whether all this furniture, so little used, 
was utterly lost tothe public. He should 
be glad to learn, whether it became a mere 
perquisite. He understood, that Bucking- 
ham-house, where her Majesty appeared, 
perhaps, eight or ten times a year, had 
been, on this occasion, almost new fur- 
nished from top to bottom? This was a 
mere pretence for furnishing, since the 
wyal visitors did not, he believed, go 
there more than twice. With respect to 
Carlton-house, the charge was astonishing. 
In this quarter, 20,000/. were called for; 
which, added to what had already ‘been 
granted, made, in the course of 15 months, 
no less than 137,000/. Nor should the 
House forget, that, when his royal high- 
ness became Regent, the sum of 100,000/. 
was voted for outfit. Thus, it appeared, 
no less a sum than 237,000/. had been 
granted, within a very short time, for the 
purpose of rendering Carlton-housea splen- 
did palace. And it was worthy of re- 
mark, that all the plate, glass, china, every 
thing, in short, necessary for an outfit, were 
i independently of the 10Q,000/. 
voled. What had been done with this 
um, he could not pretend to say; but 
undoubtedly, it was a question which par- 
lament might enquire into without much 
lmpropriety. What he had already enu- 
merated, had nothing to do with the de- 
partment of the Master of the Horse. Here 
he found an increase, in the present quar- 
ler, of 6,1712, Qne item, under this head, 
Particularly struck him, It was a charge 
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of 10,0001. for « journeying.’ Now, as 
the journeys of the royal visitors were not 
numerous, this.did appear to him a very 
large sum. Inthe Lord Steward’s depart- 
ment, the excess, in eating’ and drinking, 
as compared with the two former quarters, 
was, in the present, 45,000/. The right 
hon. gentleman, in conclusion, observed, 
that he had discharged his duty to the 
people of England, in making these ob- 
servations, which, he trusted the House 
would not pass by unnoticed; for there 
never was a period when it was more ne- 
cessary, that the expenditure of the coun- 
try should be more narrowly watched. 
The Ciancellor of the Exchequer again 
said, that the right hon. gentleman had 
entirely mistaken the reason which had 
induced him to insist strongly on the dis- 
tinction between the household expendi- 
ture ; and the political branches of the civik 
list. He was so far from thinking, that he 
had sufficiently justified any expenditure, 
by shewing that it was of a political na- 
ture, that his object, in pointing out. such 
heads of expense, was principally to shew, 
that they were of a nature open to the free 
and unfettered investigation of parliament, 
For expenses of a political nature, he and 
his colleagues were directly and distinctly 
responsible ; while, with respect to the 
domestic establishment of the Sovereign, 
the enquiries of parliament had always 
been limited, by a decent and becoming 
delicacy and deference. He had endea- 
voured, in proposing the vote, to give an 
explanation of those branches of the poli- 
tical expenditure, in which the greatest 
excess had been incurred, and particularly 
those which arose out of our diplomatic re- 
lations. Ifany further explanation was re- 
quired upon that branch of expenditure, 
he should be very ready to give it; but 
the observations of the right hon. gentle- 
man had wholly turned upon charges of a 
very different nature, upon which, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had before 
offered a few observations, and upon which 
it was now necessary for him to add some- 
thing more. He did not mean to impute 
any want of candour to the right hon. 
gentleman’s observations ; but, he wished 
the House to recollect, what a carnival of 
general joy and exultation we had just 
passed through. The right hon. gentle- 
man had represented the whole of this ex- 
pense, as incurred for purposes of merely 
temporary and fleeting nature. The fact, 
however, was otherwise ; a considerable 
part of the expense was incurred for per-. 
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manent services. 22,6001. for additional 
rooms at Carlton-house, of the same per- 
manent materials and strueture as the res‘ 
of the edifice. 26,000/. more, for rooms, 
which, though prepared for the occasion, 
were so far of a permanent nature, that the 

rincipal part of them were constructed in 
Bannon, with a view to their being taken 
down and re-placed, at a very small ex- 
pense, whenever occasion might require. 
Another item of near 7,000/. arose from 
another arrear,incurred under the directions 
ofthe late Mr. Wyatt. He was very sorry, 
that the accounts of that gentleman were 
not yet in a state to be finally liquidated ; 
but, his inaccuracy, in pecuniary concerns, 
was already too well known to the House, 
and had produced great inconvenience 
both to the public and individuals; but 
most of all, to Mr. Wyatt himself. It 
was, however, due to his character to add, 
that, whatever laxity and carelessness 
might appear in his pecuniary arrange- 
ments, and however blameable such con- 
duct might be thought in a public officer, 
no imputation could rest upon his disinte- 
restedness and integrity, and that the ulti- 
mate loss would fall, not upon the public, 
but his family. The right hon. gentleman 
had expressed some wonder how a further 


expenditure of 20,000/. could be incurred 
for furniture at Carlton-house ; but, he 
desired to eall the attention of the Com- 
Mittee to the particulars of the account 


before them. About 8,000/. had been 
expended in plate and jewels, including 
those honorary presents which are usual 
on great public occasions. Between 
6,000/. and 7,000/. for upholstery, com- 
prising not only the furniture of the addi- 
tional rooms, but much occasional deco- 
ration suited, as it appeared to him, with 
great taste and judgment for the reception 
of the illustrious persons who had lately 
visited this country. One room had been 
fitted up with ornaments. representing 
Jfleurs-de-lis, in honour of the king of 
France ; and other appropriate ornaments 
had been introduced in honour of the 
other sovereigns, who had been the guests 
of the Prince Regent. As to the re- 
maining item of 32,000/. for furniture, 
provided for those illustrious visitors, it 
. must be recollected, that the duke of Cum- 
berland’s apartments had been completely 
prepared and fitted up for the reception of 
the emperor of Russia, in a stile of magni- 
ficence, worthy of their intended purpose. 
Some expense had arisen from the suppo- 
sition, that the emperor of Austria would 
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visit this country; and the duke of Cig. 


rence’s house had been completely new 
furnished for the occupation of the king of 
Prussia. Furniiure, of considerable Value, 
was sent down to the royal yachts, and 
to Portsmouth. The right hom» gentle. 
man was much misinformed, if he sup. 
posed, that all this furniture went as per. 
quisites to any individual. A claim, ip. 
deed, of this kind had been allowed a 
Portsmouth, to a very moderate expense, 
upon the plea of ancient usage; but, in 
every other instance, the furniture re. 
mained applicable to the use of the Prince 
Regent. In the Lord Steward’s department 
it was naturally to be expected, that there 
should be a considerable increase, when it 
was recollected, that, from the time of the 
arrival of our illustrious visitors, a table had 
been constantly kept at St. James’s for 200 
persons, besides the tables in the royal 
yachts, at Portsmouth and elsewhere. But, 
on this department he should not dwell, as 
the right hon. gentleman had himself been 
willing to give it credit for all practicable 
economy. Onthe expenditure of the Master 
of the Horse, he had made some observation, 
particularly, with respect to the sum of 
10,000!. charged for the expense of jour 
nies. Bat, the right hon. gentleman ought 
to have recollected, that it was not only 
the journies from Dover to London and 
back again, but journies to Oxford, Ports- 
mouth, and other places, which were in- 
cluded in the account. It was also ob- 
vious, that the just and necessary increase 
of royal carriages and horses, employed 
during the late visit, must have occasioned 
a considerable increase of expense. He 
fully admitted the responsibility of the 
Treasury, as to every branch of expendi- 
ture ; but, he must candidly confess, that, 
on this occasion, there had been a hurry 
of preparation, which did not allow of 
time for regular estimates to be prepared 
and examined. If, on an occasion so exs 
traordinary, and so little likely to form a 
precedent, the Treasury had relaxed 3 
little from its usual strictness, it only sym- 
pathized with the general dispositions 
the nation, and he hoped the House wot 
be inclined to view their conduct with some 
degree of indulgence. ; 
Mr. Tierney understood from the right 
hon. gentleman, that the furniture, though 
not a perquisite to any person, was If- 
tended to be stored up for the Prince Re- 
gent. Was it then intended to give 
32,0001. worth of furniture to his Royal 
Highness more than he wanted ? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
know whether his Royal Hihgness wanted 
it or not ; but great part of it being unfit 
for any rank. below that of royalty, the 
upholsterer could not be expected to take 
it back. 

The Earl of Yarmouth, after a few words 
on the subject of the income of the Prince 
Regent from the Civil List said, that with 
respect to the works going on in the Parks, 
the responsibility for them had been ex- 
pressly taken from the Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. Tierney would make no observation 
on what had been said by the noble lord, 
except congratulating the House and the 
country on the way in which things seemed 
to be managed. 

Mr. Whitbread, adverting to the extra- 
ordinary disclaimer of the noble earl, on 
behalf of the Lord Chamberlain, of any 
responsibily as to the works in the Parks, 
asked who was to father that which hitherto 
no one seemed willing to acknowledge? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said,that 
the expense of these works would be de- 
frayed by the Treasury. 

Mr. Whitbread. Who gave the orders, 
and where was the primary authority ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
estimates of the works were given into the 
Treasury, and the authority certainly 
rested with the Treasury. 

Mr. Whitbread. Who gave the orders? 
(Cries of order! order!) He begged par- 
don, but really, after what had been said 
by the noble earl, it would be most ex- 
traordinary if the right hon. gentleman 
refused to state who gave the orders. 

Lord Castlereagh. This was not a case 
that admitted of any specific determina- 
tion as to the particular forms under which 
the orders for conducting the preparations 
were to be issued. It was a matter cer- 
tainly rather more under the cognizance 
or the Lord Chamberlain than the Trea- 
sury. The duty incumbent on those, who 
had any concern in the management, was 
tokeep within the bounds prescribed by 
the nature of the occasion, which was 
such as to make it quite impossible to re- 
dace the whole responsibility to any one 
person. He apprehended, that such ex- 
penses were perfectly sanctioned by the 
Occasion, without its being possible to 
draw them into any precedent, 

Mr. Tierney. Good God! did the noble 
lord Mean to say, that there was an abso- 
lation from all responsibility on this occa- 
sion? He had no design to make any at- 
tack on the Lord Chamberlain, but he 
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was more responsible than he seemed to 
think, What could those works be, of 
which no estimate could be made? It 
was absurd to say, that no estimate could 
be made of them, 

Lord Castlereagh. It might just as well 
be said, that his Majesty’s ministers were 
to be responsible for all the expenses and 
preparations of a féte, as for those now 
in question, There were some expenses, 
which came within the direction of the 
sovereign himself, without the interference 
of ministers, by their advice and responsi- 
bility. It would be pushing a salutary 
rule to a most absurd extent, to apply it 
tosuchacase. He did not, by any means, 
object to the principle itself, but to its 
application in this instance. 

Mr. Tierney. Would the noble lord 
say, that no estimates could have been 
made out, of expenses, on so large a scale ? 
If they could, he would say it was most 
criminal not to produce them. 

Mr. Wynn thought the principle of the 
noble lord, on this matter, most dangerous. 
It would not have caused any delay in 
this case, if matters had been conducted in 
the regular mode by the sovereign, signi- 
fying his pleasure to the Lord Chamber- 
lain. What return had the people for the 
large salary paid to such officers as the 
Lord Chamberlain, if it was not their re-*. 
sponsibility in such cases? 

Mr. Whitbread had one other question to 
ask. Who was the person who communi- 
cated with the Treasury on this subject ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
doubt, that a surveyor of works was ap- 
pointed on this occasion. There were 
officers appointed for this purpose, under 
the Lord Chamberlain, and it was probably 
from some of these that the communica- 
tions were made. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that if it was pro- 
posed to expend 2, 3, or 400,000/. in the 
erection of a new palace for the sovereign, 
it would not give such dissatisfaction as 
this waste of money, by driblets of 20 or 
30,000/. at a time. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that, even if we had 
not had the satisfaction of a visit from the 
illustrious sovereigns, who lately left this 
country, the public would expect some ces 
lebration of so great an event as the conclu- 
sion of peace. For his own part, he knew 
no way in which an impression of the great- 
ness of the event could be signified, except 
by some such festival as that in preparas 
tion. And, if there was any disposition 
to moralize in the conduct of government, 
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in this respect, it certainly could be for 
too great attention to economy. He en- 
treated the hon. gentleman opposite, not 
to be so very severe on the subject, merely 
because they fancied they had found some 
flaw in the management. Did they ima- 
gine, that it was possible to reduce all the 
preparations for such a purpose to esti- 
mates? It was impossible. As to the 
naval part of the .preparations, he con- 
fessed, he did not see much merit in them, 
until, on riding into the park, he there 
observed, that they had drawn together 
an assemblage of beauty and civilization, 
of which no other metropolis could boast, 
a circumstance which compelled him to 
acknowledge their value. 

_ The Resolution was then agreed to; as 
was also one for granting 100,000/. towards 
defraying the extraordinary charges of the 
Civil List, for 1814. 

On the resolution, That the sum of 
10,0741. 13s. 5d. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, to discharge, in the year 1814, the 
bills due to the several tradesmen, for 
works done at the Houses of parliament, 
and the Speaker’s house, from the 6th of 
January, 1812, to the 5th of January, 
1814, 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow took the oppor- 
tunity of recommending, that the salary 
of the Speaker should be increased. It 
was, at present, only what it had been for 
24 years; and when the great diminution 
that had taken place in the value of money, 
since that period, was considered, it must 
appear to every one, to be an inadequate 
remuneration. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


Trish PresERVATION OF THE Peace Bit, J 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on the Bill to provide for the. 
preserving and restoring of peace:in such 
parts of Ireland as may, at any time, be 
disturbed by seditious persons, or by per- 
sons entering into unlawful combinations 
cr conspiracies, 

Sir H. Parnell rose to call the attention 
of the committee to the Bill, as one of the 
greatest importance, under the present 
circumstances of Ireland. He had not 
opposed the Speaker’s leaving the chair, 
because he believed that some legislative 
measure was necessary to restore the 
peace of that country ; but, in respect to 
the Bill, the only part which he could 
approve of was the preamble, which 
stated this necessity to exist. The various 
enactments of it were not, in his opinion, 
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either justifiable by any sound principle 
of legislation, or by the state of things in 
Ireland. For this reason, he was sorry a 
committee had not been appointed’ tg 
examine into the question, as the result 
must have been a very different proceed. 
ing from that they were now called on to 
agree to. By the assistance of such an 
enquiry, the committee would have been 
able to understand exactly what was the 
state of Ireland, which they could not do 
from the information given to it by the 
right hon. secretary. Though he had 
mentioned a great many outrages, and 
proved a considerable extent of disturb. 
ance to prevail, he had not explained the 
system on which the several illegal asso. 
ciations, which existed in Ireland, were 
formed, their various ways of extending 
themselves, or the objects they had in 
view ; neither had he told the House how 
many there were of these associations, 
The right hon. gentleman has described 
the Thrashers, Carders, and Caravats, which 
infest the central parts of the country ; but 
he has said nothing of the continual dis. 
turbance of the peace, the riots, battles, 
and loss of lives, which are almost daily 
occurring in the province of Ulster; or of 
the association of Orange-men, to which 
this state of the north is to be attributed, 
In speaking of the Orange-men, it was 
necessary to draw a distinction between 
those who were called so because they 
were Protestants, who were hostile to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and those who were 
associated in lodges, and, by a secret oath, 
for the purpose, as they hold out, of main- 
taining the Protestant ascendency ; the 
former did no more than exercise that 
freedom of opinion, which every one was 
entitled to enjoy, and were a body of men, 
very conspicuous for their loyalty, and 
high independent principles; the latter, 
though equally loyal, were influenced by 
the strongest feelings of persecution, im 
all their thoughts, and actions, in regard 
to their Catholiccountrymen. They were 
organized under a most perfect system of 
secret association. Their lodges were 
governed by masters, and committees, 
secretaries, and treasurers. A certain 
number of masters of lodges, elected 
masters of districts; these masters 0 
districts, elected masters of. counties, 
and cities, and these formed the grand 
lodge, whose authority, every Orange- 
man was sworn to obey. Each Orange 
man paid, annually, a sum of mo 
ney to a general und; and, on admit 
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sion, took an oath, binding himself to 
obey the rules and orders of the grand 
Jodge, and not to divulge the secret rules 
of the association. By their processions, 
on certain devs in each year, their reso- 
lutions at their. meetings, and their general 
conduct toward: the Catholics, they pro- 
yoked a constant effort, on their part, to 
vengeance and retaliation; and thus it hap- 
pened, that, without being the actual ag- 

essors, no large meeting of the people, on 

ublic occasions hardly ever took place in 
the north of Ireland, without a desperate 
battle ensuing, and the loss of many lives. 
This being unquestionably the state of the 
north of Ireland, it became the right hon. 

entleman to bring it under the notice of 
the House, when he called upon it to adopt 
a measure for preserving the peace of 
Ireland: he should have proved himself 
an impartial public servant, and ready to 
suppress illegal associations of all kinds, 
whether he found them in the south, as 
Caravats; or, in the north, as Orange-men. 
It might not, perhaps, have been neces- 
sary for him to introduce any particular 
clause in his bill directly applicable to 
this association, because the law, as it now 
stands, is sufficient to enable the executive 
government to proceed against it; but he 
should, at least, have spoken of it in such 
terms as would have left it beyond all 
doubt, that the Irish government would 
prefer enforcing the laws with strict im- 
partiality, to giving countenance to a 
system, which was destructive of the 
public peace and subversive of all law. 
It was the more necessary that he should 
have taken this course, in consequence of 
the failure of the declared sentiments of 
this House, in the last session, to discourage 
it The noble lord opposite, (Castlereagh) 
had scarcely declared, that the govern- 
ment would enforce the Jaws against this 
association, when a meeting of the Grand 
lodge was held in Dublin, on the 12th 
of July, and a counter declaration was 
published, calling upon all Orange-men to 
persevere, and not to submit to the at- 
tempts that were made to put them down. 
On the very day on which this declara- 
tion was published in Dublin, a riot took 
place in Belfast, originating in a proces- 
sion of Orange-men, in which three per- 
Sons were killed. In the course of the 
year, various other riots had occurred at 
Kilkeel, at Shercock, and other places ; 
and no less than twenty or thirty lives 
Were lost in these several affrays. Under 
these circumstances, it was not too much 
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to require from his Majesty’s ministers, 
on this occasion, to renew the declaration 
which was made in the last session, and 
to pledge themselves to act upon it, and 
restore the peace of the province of 
Ulster. But this association of Orange- 
men, was the cause of still greater evil 
than that already described; it had lead 
to the formation of a counter association 
of persons calling themselves Ribbon men. 
This was planned exactly upon the same 
principles of lodges, and secret oaths, and 
it appears to have consisted of 20,000 
persons, according to a statement of Mr. 
O*Connell inthe month of June, of last 
year. If then, the right hon. gentleman 
had given an accurate statement to the 
House of the extent to which the system 
of illegal association was carried in Ire- 
land, he would have shown that there 
were no less than five different bodies, 
each of them organized by secret oaths, 
and under a distinct plan of government, 
in the whole, covering a great portion of 
the kingdom, and keeping it in a state of 
continual disturbance. As a remedy for 
this evil, he calls upon the House to adopt 
a measure, which is to enable the magis- 
trates, at sessions, to transport all persons 
found out of their houses between sun- 
set and sun-rise, and without a trial by 
jury! Whereas, instead of a measure so 
unconstitutional, and so very liable to be 
abused, and to be attended with great 
vexation and cruelty, he ought to have 
proposed one which should have been 
consistent with the ordinary usage ,of the 
constitution, and directly calculated to 
punish, with facility and certainty, all 
those various offences, which particularly 
distinguish the character of these several 
illegal associations which have usurped 
the dominion of the country, and sup- 
planted the laws of the land, In order to 
obtain such measure, in place of that 
which was proposed, the hon. baronet said, 
he should move to leave out.the words in 
the 7th clause, “ without any grand jury, 
and without any bill found, and without 
the verdict of any petit jury.” He said, 
he had heard no good reason urged to 
show the necessity of laying aside the 
trial by jury; that, in respect to the 
county he represented, he was sure the 
jories would discharge their duty without 
being influenced by any fear of injury 
for so doing; and, if it should be other- 
wise in other counties, a remedy might 
easily be found, in moving the place of 
irial to some neighbouring county. 
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Mr. Peel said, the Bill,was in all respects, 
a literal transcript of that of 1807, and 
those clauses, to which the hon. baronet 
objected, formed part of it. The right 
hon. gentleman, entered upon a vindica- 
tion of the Orange sccieties, from the un- 
just aspersions which had been cast upon 
them; he stated, that they had existed 
for more than twenty years; that they 
had been grossly calumniated by the dis- 
affected, who had dared to respresent 
their views to be nothing less than to de- 
stroy the Catholics, burn their chapels, 
and exterminate their religion. But so far 
from these societies being liable to the 
imputations cast upon them, it was but 
justice to declare, that there only fault 
was an exuberance of loyalty. Their 
oath only bound them to support, by law- 
ful means, the Protestant ascendancy, 
and the governmentof his Majesty, George 
the third, and never to join with united 
Irishmen. Adverting to the remarks of 


the hon. baronet, respecting the riot at 
Castletown, the right hon. gentleman jus- 
tified the calling out of the militia, and 
read the verdict of the coroner’s inquest, 
which stated, that the person who was 
killed had met his death by a random 
shot, from soldiers who were obliged to 


fire in their own defence. 

Sir H. Parnell rose again, and spoke as 
follows :— 

What has fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman, renders it necessary for me to 
trouble the Committee a second time, 
The right hon. gentleman has stated, that 
the petitions which have been presented 
against the Orange associations, were the 
work of the Catholic board; and he has 
preferred a charge against me, for being 
the organ of that board. The Catholic 
board did certainly apply to me to bring 
the conduct of the Orange societies under 
the consideration of the House, and I wil- 
lingly consented to do so, because this 
board was virtually the representative 
body of the whole Catholic population ; 
and because I knew the grievance com- 
plained of was one which called for inves- 
tigation and relief. In complying with 
their request, I did no more than what it 
is the duty of every member of parliament 
to do when called upon, by any great 
portion of the constituent body, to advo- 
cate their cause against injustice and per- 
secution. I did no more than what has 
so frequently been done by the right hon. 
gentleman, the member for Dubiin, when 
he has proposed motions to the House in | 
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favour of Catholic emancipation. So for. 
from feeling myself exposed to censure, j 
tell the right bon. gentleman, that, if that 
board was existing, I would readily com. 
ply with any other application they might 
make to me, similar to that Which they 
made last year. But the right hon. gen. 
tleman has not only attempted to take 
away from the weight of my observations 
upon the Orange association, by endea. 
vouring to connect them with the Catholic 
board, but from the credit of the petitions 
against it, which I have presented this 
session, by saying, that they were the 
petitions of this board. This fact, I posi. 
tively deny—they are the petitions of a 
great number of the most respectable in. 
hitants of the principal towns in the pro. 
vince of Ulster, and owe their origin to 
the distracted state of society in thatwro- 
vince, and not to the advice or exertions 
of the Catholic board. In respect to the 
attempt of the right hon, gentleman to 
diminish the credit of these petitions by 
his statement, that no Protestant of the 
town of Newry has signed them, and that 
in one petitition several names appear to 
be in the same handwriting; the commit. 
tee, I hope, will feel, that these petitions 
should be judged upon only according to 
the truth of the allegations that are con- 
tained inthem. To these allegations, the 
right hon. gentleman has made no reply ; 
he could not do so, because he knows they 
are true, and that every thing that appears 
in them can be, if necessary, supported by 
evidence. In regard to the origin of the 
Orange societies, and of the cause of the 
hostility that exists between them and the 
Catholics, a history of which the right 
hon. gentleman has been pleased to give 
the Committee, I have no hesitation in 
saying, it is incorrect. On this point, 
there is evidence which places the matter — 
beyond all disputethe address of lord 
Gosfort to the magistrates of the county 
of Armagh in the year 1795. He says, 
« Tt is no secret, that a persecution, ac- 
companied with all the circumstances of 
ferocious cruelty, which have, in all ages, 
distinguished that dreadfal calamity, 1 
now raging in this county. Neither age, 
nor even acknowledged innocence as to 
the late disturbances, is sufficient'to excite 
mercy, much less afford protection. — 
only crime which the wretched objects 
of this merciless persecution are charg 
with, is a crime of easy proof—it 1s sim- 
ly a profession of the Roman ee 
faith, A lawless banditti have constitute 
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themselves judges of this species of de- 
Jinquency 5 and the sentence they pro- 
nounce is equally concise and terrible—it 
js nothing less than confiscation of all 
property, and immediate banishment.”’— 
This is the recorded history of the first 
Orange-men, in the words of one of the 
most upright and respectable men that 
ever lived; and they fully prove, that the 
original cause of the hostility between 
Catholics and Orange-men is not, as it 
has been said by the right hon. gentleman, 
the treason of Catholics and the loyalty 
of Orange-men, but a principle of perse- 
cution more violent and more dreadful 
than ever existed in any other country, 
I do not, by any means, impute to the 
Orange-men of the present day the same 
excessive spirit of persecution; I consider 
them asa very different order of men, and 
I am willing to allow them all the merit 
they assume for loyalty to the King and 
attachment to the constitution. 1am also 
ready to allow, that in most of the recent 
riots which have taken place, they have 
not been the aggressors, and that what is 
blameable in their conduct, is owing more 
toa mistaken view of what is their duty 
as loyal subjects and good citizens, than 
to any innate or cruel disposition to in- 
jore and destroy their Catholic fellow 
countrymen. I have no desire to see the 
government adopt any harsh or vindictive 
measures, in attempting to suppress their 
association; all I wish and think neces- 
sary for government to do, is to have it 
distinctly understood that they consider 
the association illegal, and that they will 
take measures to prevent the laws from 
being violated, without prejudice or par- 
tility to any description of persons. 
This, | trust, will yet be done, as the right 
hon. gentleman certainly deserves credit 
for the latter part of his speech, whatever 
the errors may. have been that distinguished 
the beginning of it, wherein he said that 
he would not encourage the association, 
that he would use his utmost endeavours 
to controul it, and that every step should 
be taken, on the part of government, to 
prevent irritation, and the recurrence of 
those scenes which has repeatedly dis- 


graced the north of Ireland in the course . 


of the last year. I wish, Sir, before I sit 
down, to allow that the statement, which 
the night hon. gentleman has made con- 
terning the riot at Castletown, appear to 
Me, to place it in a very different point 
of view to that in which it was represented 
‘© me; and it appeared to me, when I 
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called the attention of the House to it. It 
is very satisfactory to me to find, that no 
charge is imputable to the magistrates of 
any abuse of their authority; and that 
their conduct was intended for the best, 
and was governed clearly by no other 
motive than that of discharging their duty 
in the manner that appeared to them the 
most conducive to the public peace. 
From my acquaintance with them, I am 
perfectly able to bear testimony to the 
spirit, justice, and moderation, with which 
their proceedings, as magistrates, have al- 
ways been distinguished. 

Mr. Horner said, that the account of the 
affair of Castletown, given by the right 
hon, secretary, did not contradict the in- 
formation which he had received, and had 
submitted to the House for the purpose of 
exciting enquiry. It was not the military 
who had been represented to him as hav- 
ing been to blame, but the magistrates 
who had improvidently and unwarranta- 
bly called them in. By the present act, 
he did not see how the petty jury were to 
be constituted, or how they could act. 

The House then divided, on sir H. Par- 
nell’s amendment, when there were—For 
the amendment, 6—Against it, 66—Ma- 
jority against it, 60. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 18. 


Bristot Gaot.] Earl Stanhope said, he 
had a Petition to present, which would 
astonish their lordships when they became 
acquainted with its contents. The House 
would recollect he presented, on a former 
day,'a Petition from a person in Glou- 
cester gaol, complaining of the illegal 
practice of opening and intercepting let- 
ters, passing between prisoners and their 
law-advisers ; and he now had to present 
a Petition complaining of a similar prac- 
tice in a gaol at Bristol. There had been 
two persons confined, and for an offence 
which he would staie to their lordships. 
When the late rejoicings were going on 
for that peace to which a noble duke op- 
posite (the duke of Wellington) had so 
much contributed, these two men fired 
pistols on the occasion. This might be 
deemed their utmost offence, for which 
they were immured in dark cells for a 
month, and their letters stopped and 
opened. Now, he happened to know, 
that the servants of more than one of the 
bishops were firing pistols about the same 
thing, and yet they were not punished ; 
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neither was he disposed, for such an of- 
fence, to hang either the servants or their 
masters. On trial, however, they were 
not found even guilty of this offence, and 
were acquitted. It was not his intention 
to make any motion, after the Petition was 
laid on the table, but to recommend the 
same course which had been pursued res- 
pecting the Gloucester Petition. The 
noble viscount- (Sidmouth) had trans- 
mitted a letter to Gloucester, on the sub- 
ject, and he had seen the letter, requiring 
that. these illegal practices might be dis- 
continued, which reflected high honour 
on the noble viscount in the discharge of 
his duty as secretary of state for the home 
department. He should now only re- 
commend it to that noble secretary, to 
pursue the same conduct upon the present 
occasion. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Dutcu Istanps.] Lord Holland, seeing 
a noble earl at the head of the Treasury 
in his place, was desirous of knowing if it 
was likely that, before the end of the ses- 
sion, any communication would be made 
as to the islands agreed upon to be deli- 
vered up to Holland? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he believed 
it was not likely that any communication 
on the subject, mentioned by the noble 
lord, would be made to that House, before 
the end of the session. As to the islands 
alluded to, they were still in discussion 
with the government of Holland, and it 
was not probable, that he should have it in 
command to make any communication to 
the House in the present session. 

Lord Holland wished also to under- 
stand, whether the final disposal of the 
islands he referred to, would be left solely 
to the adjustment of this country and Hol- 
land; or whether they would come under 
the consideration of Congress? 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
subject was wholly for the consideration 
of this country and Holland, and not to be 
referred to the deliberations of Congress. 


Corruption oF Bioop Bitt.] Lord 
Erskine moved the third reading of the 
Corruption of Blood Bill, 

Lord Holland rose for the purpose of 
proposing an amendment, .which justice, 
policy, and good faith required. The old 
law, the alteration of which was now sug- 
gested, was founded upon gross injustice, 
proceeding upon the principle of punish- 
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ing the innocent for the guilty; but he 
wished particularly to draw the attention 
of the House to the case of Scotland, 
which, previous to the Union, was unac. 
quainted with the law of corruption of 
blood in any case, although the law of for. 
feiture was one which had anciently pre. 
vailed over all parts of the United King. 
dom. He quoted the authority of Burnet, 
to prove that, at the time of the Union, the 
law establishing corruption of blood, in 
cases of high treason, had been adop 

as a compromise between the pre 
though strongly resisted by the parliament, 
In 1744, the year before the rebellion, a 
the time when danger was apprehended, — 
the law had been continued during the 
lives of the sons of the Pretender, but the 
necessity had ceased upon the death of 
the late cardinal de York. Under these 
cireumstances, it was but an act of justice 
to restore, at least, Scotland to the situa. 
tion she held before the Union, if it were 
not deemed expedient to abolish the law 
of corruption of: blood in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. It was impolitic, be 
cause it rather promoted than discouraged 
treason, and must lead to continual ani- 
mosities. He should, therefore, move as 
an amendment, the omission of the words 
“save and except in all cases of high 
treason, petty treason, or murder, or of the 
abettors of the same.” If, however, the 
House should reject this general motion, 
he would propose, that the exemption in its » 
present shape should only extend to Eng- 
land and Ireland. . 

The Duke of Norfolk opposed the 
amendment; arguing, that by the law as it 
now stood, many individuals would be de- 
deterred from the crime of high treason, 
by the consequences which attended it to 
their posterity. 

The amendment was negatived; a 
were also another amendment, moved by 
lord Holland, to insert after the exception 
the words, “in those parts of the United 
Kingdom called England and Ireland;” 
and a subsequent one, likewise moved by 
his lordship, for leaving out of the exceps 
tion the words « petit treason and murder. 
The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


Freenotp Estates Bit. } Lord Erskine 
moved the third reading of the Bill for 
rendering the freehold estates of persons 
dying indebted, liable to the payment of 
their simple contract debts. His lordship 
observed, that common honesty required 
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that the estates of persons dying indebted 
should be rendered liable for the payment 
of their debts; and he thought, therefore, 
the preamble of the Bill, declaring the 
expediency of this, self-evident. His 
lordship put the case of a person borrow- 
ing 50,000/. on simple contract, and pur- 
chasing an estate with it. By means of a 
litle money, he might get over the long 
vacation, to prevent his creditors getting 
judgment till the ensuing term; in the 
mean time, he might die, and his heir 
would succeed to the estate, whilst his 
‘ereditor would be unable to recover a far- 
things To meet such cases as this, he 
thought the present Bill necessary ; and he 
could not conceive why, as a judgment 
bound the heir, the estates should not be 
liable, in the first instance, to the simple 
contract debts of their late possessor. His 
lordship argued, at some length, upon this 
ground, and with reference to cases that 
had occurred, contending for the expe- 
diency of extending (as this Bill proposed 
to do) the principle of the act of the 47th 
of the King, rendering the estates of per- 
sons dying, being at that time subject to 


the bankrupt laws, liable for their simple 


contract debts to the whole country. 
Persons might still do what they pleased 
with their own estates; the only object of 
the Bill was to give creditors a chance of 
recovering their simple contract debts, 
where the debtor died possessed of free- 
hold estates, without sufficient personal 
assets, 
The Duke of Norfolk objected to the Bill, 
onthe ground that it would unsettle the 
__ law regarding landed property, and render 
it extremely difficult to effect a sale of a 
freehold estate, as the purchaser could 
scarcely ever feel himself secure against 
the claims of the creditors of the former 
possessor. 

The Lord Chancellor also objected to 
the Bill, as unnecessary, it being always in 
the power of the creditor to bargain with 
his debtor for that security which would 
render the freehold estate of the latter 

Tiable for the debt. The present Bill, 
Went to do away all that caution, with 
which it had been the policy of our insti- 
lutions to fence round landed property, 
whilst it, in fact, afforded little or no real 
security to the cfeditor. If the princi- 
ple of this Bill was to be adopted, why 
should it not equally be extended to estates 
tail, to copyhold estates, and to stock in 
the public funds? The fact was, that the 
cteditor had it in his power to bargain for 


Message respecting a Vote of Credit. 
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a security affecting the property, of what- 
ever description, of his debtor; and it 
was much better that he should be left to 
use his own caution and discretion upon 
this point, than that he should sit down in 
apathy and carelessness, under the impres- 
sion, that the legislature would take care 
of his interests. 

Earl Stanhope opposed the Bill upon the 
ground that it would take away, in a great 
number of cases, the trial by jury, and 
throw the questions that ought to be de- 
cided upon by a jury, into the Court of 
Chancery. 

Lord Holland could see no harm in 
generalizing the principle which had been 
already put in action. The trial had al- 
ready been made, on a small scale, in the 
Bankers’ act ; and now we came, after find- 
ing its good effects, to try it on a larger. 

Lord Redesdale objected to the Bill, on 
the ground that it could only be brought 
into operation after the death of the debtor, 
and after it had been seen whether his 
personal estates would be equal te the 
payment of his debts. The present Bill, 
too, he thought, would lead to an extension 
of credit, which was already too great in 
this country. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he would always 
guide himself by the analogy of the ancient 
law of the land, which, down to this period, 
had cautiously abstained from the sale 
of real property for the payment of debts. 
He concurred in the objection made re- 
specting the Bill, as suggested by his 
noble and learned friend on the woolsack, 

The question was then put, that the 
Bill be now read the third time, which was 
negatived without a division. On’the mo- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, it was then 
ordered to be read a third time that ‘day 
three months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, July 18. 


MEssacE From THE Prince REGENT, 
RESPECTING A VOTE OF CrepiT.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer presented 
the following Message from the Prince 
Regent :— 


« The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, considering 
that it may be of very great importance to 
provide for such emergencies as may arise; 
and relying on the experienced zeal -and 
affection of the House of Commons, trusts 
that this House willenable him to take 
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such measures as the exigency of affairs 
Gsorce, P. R.” 


may require. 


The Message was referred to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, 


Cory-Ricnt Bitt.] The order for 
taking into further consideration the report 
of the Copy-Right Bill, being read, 

Mr. Wynn said, that he felt some diffi- 
culty upon the subject of this Bill. At all 
events, he could not help expressing his 
regret, that no provision was made to pre- 
vent any of the Universities from selling 
the books with which they might be fur- 
nished in consequence of the measure. 
This regret he was induced to express, 
from a hint which had been thrown out, 
that some of the Scotch Universities were 
likely to sell new works, with a view to 
apply the produce to the purchase of old 
and foreign books, for the supply of their 
libraries. 

Mr. W. Dundas bore testimony to the 
character of the Scotch Universities, assert- 
ing the improbability of the intention 
stated by the learned gentleman. 

Mr. Croker spoke in favour of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

Mr. J. P. Grant observed, that it ap- 
peared a great hardship upon booksellers, 
that they should be obliged to furnish 
gratis, to the public Libraries and Univer- 
sities, the eleven copies mentioned in the 
Bill. 5 

Mr. Croker proposed a clause, which he 
deemed necessary to rescue, from great 
inconvenience, the publishers of Ireland 
and Scotland, namely, to provide that the 
delivery of a copy.of any work to any 
public Library or University in Ireland or 
Scotland, entitled to receive it, should be 
deemed equivalent to a delivery of the 
same to Stationers’-hall in London.— 
Agreed to. 

Sir EZ Brydges gave notice of a motion 
for to-morrow, for an amendment in the 
Bill to extend further the period of Copy- 
right» A verbal alteration was made in 
the Bill, upon the motion of sir J. M’In- 
tosh, with regard to the Scotch Univer- 
sities. The Amendments being gone 
through, 

Mr. Wynn spoke against the delivery of 
books gratis to the several Universities, as 
the Bill directed, for this he conceived an 
unjust tax upon authors and booksellers. 
As tothe argument, that the delivery of 
these books was advantageous tothe book- 


sellers, by rendering~ the work better / 
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known, he thought that quite a fallacy, 
Iudeed, if it were just, he should sup 
that every publisher would be. forward to 
make a present of his work to every cir. 


culating library. Certainly, through such 


libraries a new work would be more likely 
to become known, and to obtain purchasers, 
than through the University libraries, 
But he presumed to think, that the book. 
sellers would be hardly inclined to adopt 
such a project for advertising and dispos. 
ing of their works. Recurring to the 
supply of the Universities, he was of 
opinion, that.a sum should be rather . 
granted from the public purse to enable 
them to purchase new works, than to im. 
pose upon publishers the tax proposed in 
this Bill, The sum for that purpose need 
not, in his judgment, exceed 2,500/, a 
year, to all the Universities; and surely 
such a sum ought rather to be allowed, 
than enact the provision of this Bill, which 
was calculated to discourage the exertion, 
by reducing the reward of talent and 
science. The hon. gentleman observed, 
that the funds of several of the Universities 
were amply sufficient to purchase books, 
without any public grant, or any tax upon 
literary industry. For instance, he knew 
that the University with which he was 
connected (Oxford) felt no solicitude what 
ever upon the subject. He also observed, 
that one copy of every new work might 
suffice for the two public libraries of Edin- 
burgh, and one also for the two public 
libraries of Dublin, to each of which this 
Bill provided that a copy should be sent. 
Thus publishers were unnecessarily taxed, 
and, when the very high price of .some 
works was considered, the amount of this 
taxation might be easily appreciated, 
The hon. member concluded with express- 
ing a hope, that the discussion of this mea 
sure would lead to the adoption of some 
plan next session, which should be more 
conducive to the advantage of the Uni- 
vesities, and to the general interests of 
science and literature, than any Bill of this 
nature was ever likely to do. 


Mr. Giddy expressed his entire con 


currence in the general observations 
the hon. gentleman, particularly in the 
wish and hope that, in the next session 
some pecuniary provision would be made 
from the public purse, to supply the 
public libraries with new books, and thus 
to relieve the booksellers from the hard 
ships of which they complained. , 
Mr. W. Smith thought the Universities 
ought to relinquish the petty advanlage 
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which the clause under discussion, pro- 
sed to secure to them; for it was com- 
ratively of little value to them, while 
by levying a'tax upon publishers, it was 
too likely to form a serious impediment to 
the promulgation of knowledge. He hap- 
d to. belong to a society, which sub- 
soribed to procure the publication of the 
very valuable productions of Mr. Smeaton, 
the celebrated engineer, and it was found 
that the bookseller could not sell a copy 
at less than seven guineas and a half. 
Now he submitted tothe candid considera- 
tion of the House whether eleven copies 
of such a work did not form rather too 
serious a deduction from the profitsof those 
forwhose immediate benefit the work was 
published ; and’ also whether such a de- 
duction was not peculiarly calculated to 
impede the progress of knowledge? Such 
atax upon literary industry would not, he 
hoped, be allowed to survive the next 
session, for its existence was evidently 
onerous upon publishers; while it was 
really degrading to the parties benefited 
by it, and materially injurious to the in- 
terests of the public. 

Mr. Horner thought that a very limited 
view had been taken of the advantage re- 
sulting from the grants to Universities, 
which formed the subject of discussion. 
For through these grants, with the supply 
of books which the several public libraries 
possessed, authors of every class were 
enabled to find, at such libraries, all the 
materials of knowledge, Thus the inte- 
rests-of literature were promoted, and au- 
thors derived from the public libraries a 
degree of advantage which much more 
than counter-balanced any diminution of 
profit they might sustain by supplying 
each with a copy of'their productions. As 
to what had been said respecting the very 
high price of books, he really believed, 
that in most cases, that high price was the 
result much more of ornament than. utility 
~of extrinsic decoration and mere binding 
than of intrinsic merit; and’ that too many 
booksellers were now become rather fur- 
Riture brokers than the ministers of litera- 
ture. He had’ himself'witnessed a striking 
example of this taste. It was notorious 
that the works of Grey might be bought 
for one'shilling; but he had lately seen at 
a bookseller’s a work: entitled the « Re- 
mains of Grey,” comprehending nothing 
else than that aathor’s common-place 
book, which neither he himself, nor his 
executor, Mr. Mason, ever thought worth 
Publishing, This book, however, Was now 

(VOL. XXVIII. ) 
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printed on superior paper, splendidly 
bound and decorated, and published at no 
less than seven guineaseach copy. Could 
it then be deemed a great grievance, or a 
public injustice, if a bookseller were 
obliged to dispose of eleven copies of such 
a work gratis ? 

Mr. Marsh said, if he had been present 
in the Committee on this Bill, he should 
certainly have felt it his duty to move the 
omission of that clause which went to give 
to the Universities. eleven copies of all 
books published in the United Kingdom. 
He did not enter the House in time, or he 
should have presented a petition froma 
gentleman connected with the East India 
House, named Fisher; who, it appeared, 
had travelled all over Great Britain, for 
the purpose of collecting specimens of 
painting, architecture, and the arts, for the 
purpose of hereafter publishing them with 
plates and illustrations; but who, having 
finished his work with respect to one 
county only, that of Bedford, was deterred 
by the great expense of the work, and the 
necessity of presenting the Universities 
with eleven copies of it, from proceeding 
further. This was a proof of the disad- 
vantage which arose from the existence of 
such a law; and he had no doubt that 
many other instances, of a similar nature, 
might’ be cited. He eontended, that such 
a privilege was a relic of barbarous times, 


‘inconsistent with the liberal spirit’ of the 


present’ age, and ought to be done away 
with. 

Mr. Croker conceived, that all’ authors 
must be proud of contributing to the sup« 
ply of those great reservoirs of literature, 
which enabled so many of them to write 
for the public advantage, and their own 
credit. Therefore he could not subscribe 
to the objection urged against the pro- 
posed grants to the several public libra- 
ries; and as to the booksellers, they 
could not suffer by those grants, for they 
would always take care to make the con- 
sumer or purchaser Of their books pay 
every tax to which they might be sub- 
jected. There was no reason, indeed, to 
apprehend that these gentlemen. would 
ever fail to take care of their own:interest. 

Mr. Marsh explained, that»when he 
called the privilege in question a relic of 
barbarous times, he meant that ‘it’ origi- 
nated it times not very favourable to pro- 
perty or liberty, namely, in the reign of 
Charles Z, and was, he believéd, an act of 
regulation and police to restrain the 


liberty of the press. 


(3 C) 
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Sir Egerton Brydges was against the Bill. 
An hon. and learned gentleman had men- 
tioned, as an instance of the modern abuses 
of the art of book-making, that though all 
the works of the immortal poet Grey were 
to be had for a shilling, the booksellers 
had lately got up two quarto volumes of 
his remains, the price of which was seven 
guineas. Now, if all that was good was to 
be had for a shilling, there was no great 
evil in refusing the Universities those two 
quarto volumes which cost so much, and 
were worth nothing. 

Mr. Smith spoke in favour of the grant 
to the Universities, and considered that 
provision in the Bill, as essential to the 
interests of those institutions. 

The Amendments were agreed to, and 
the Bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. Mr. Marsh then pre- 
sented the Petition, to which he alluded, in 
the course of his speech, from Mr. Tho- 
mas Fisher, which was read, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 19. 


Tue Princess CuarLoTre oF WALES. 
The Duke of Susser rose and said: My 
lords, I confess, I rise with a considerable 
degree of embarrassment, not unmixed 
with a certain degree of anxiety, on the 
very important and interesting occasion 
on which I am about to address you. I 
shall not, therefore, detain your lordships, 
further than the expression of my hope, 
that the noble earl opposite, will satisfac- 
torily answer those questions, which I 
think it my duty, under the circumstances 
of the case, to put to the noble earl. I con- 
fess, my lords, that in putting these ques- 
tions, my wish is to be considered as 
doing it perfectly distinct and separate 
from any party question whatever ; that 
I do it purely from my own feelings of 
duty, and unauthorised by any individual 
whatever. The qiiestions, in one sense, 

am aware, are put under very awkward 
circumstances, though relative to an event 
known to most of the noble lords who 
hear me, and respecting which I may not 
concur in opinion with other persons who 
have been consulted, but for whose con- 
duct, I entertain every possible respect. 
I hope, my lords, I may be allowed to 
put the following questions; but if any 
noble lord feels any difficulty in my put- 
ting them now, 1 am ready to reserve 

them for any opportunity that may arise, 
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in consequence of the application of the 
standing order. 

After a short pause, the illustrious duke 
proceeded.—I wish to know, from the 
noble earl, in the first instance, whether, 
since the removal of her royal highness, 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, to Car}. 
ton-house, her Royal Highness has had 
that degree of communication with her 
friends and connections, which her Roya} 
Highness had, previous to her leaving 
Warwick-house ? 

After a short pause—If the noble lord 
does not choose to answer this question, | 
shall, of course, know how to take it, 
But I again ask the noble lord, if her 
royal highness the Princess Charlotte hag 
had the samedegree of communicationwith 
her friends and connections, since her re- 
moval to Carlton-house, that she had 
while she remained at Warwick-house? 

I next wish to ask the noble earl, If her 
royal highness, the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, since her removal to Carlton. 
house, has had the liberty of that com- 
munication in writing, and by letter—of 
receiving and sending letters—and the 
use of pens, ink, and paper—that she had 
while at Warwick-house ? 

I have next to ask, Whether her royal 
highness, the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
is, since her residence at Carlton-house, in 
that state of liberty, which persons con- 
sidered not as in confinement, ought to 
be in? 

The fourth question I have to ask is, 
Whether, in the course of last year, her 
royal highness, the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, was not recommended, as proper 
for the state of her health, the use of the 
sea-bath ; and, whether it is not under- 
stood, that the same has been recommend- 
ed to her Royal Highness this year? 

The fifth question, my lords, is, Whe- 
ther her royal highness, the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, having arrived at the age 
of eighteen years and a half—past the 
period when parliament has frequently 
recognised the capacity of persons of the 
royal family, to assume the government 
of the country without assistance—whe- 
ther there is any intention of providing 
an establishment suitable for her Royal 
Highness, and proper for her to live and 
appear according to her due rank in that 
society, over which, I hope, it will be her 
lot one day to reign? ie 

The Earl of Liverpool. My lords, it 6 
perhaps my duty to apologise to your 





lordships, for even making any observae 
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tions upon the questions put by the illus- 
trous duke. There can exist no doubt, 
my lords, in many cases, that advantages 
may result, in putting questions upon sub- 
jects of great public importance—of great 
political and national moment—to the 
ministers of the crown. But I leave it to 
your lordships, to feel, and to consider, 
whether, upon a subject of the peculiar 
nature of the present, the questions put, 
are questions, which ought to be answer- 
ed. Upon your judgments, and upon 

our feelings, I will most willingly and 
freely rest the decision. My lords, the 
Prince Regent, as acting in the name, and 
on the behalf, of his Majesty, is the father 
of the royal family, and he has the ex- 
clusive right, to regulate the education, 
not only of his own children, but of the 
other children of the royal family, if there 
were any. I ask, my lords, what instance 
isthere of parliament having interfered 


ina proceeding of this nature? Without’ 


entering into possible or extreme cases, I 
wish to know, my lords, what ground the 
illustrious duke has laid, for any parlia- 
mentary interference, or proceeding, upon 
this case, or that should induce us to con- 
curin any. Iam sure, my lords, that in 
the exercise of his legitimate right, the 
Prince Regent has adopted no regulation, 
with respect to the Princess Charlotte, 
that has not for its object, and for its view, 
her Royal Higbness’s own benefit, inte- 
rest, and advantage ; and that his feelings 
towards her, are purely those of a sove- 
reign and a father ; feelings and duties 
which are not only impressed upon him 
by nature, but imposed upon him by the 
laws of the country. And, I trust your 
lordships will believe, when you come to 
consider, that, under circumstances like 
the present, the great person whom I 
may allude to, would be very far from 
concurring himself in any act, with re- 
spect to the illustrious personage in ques- 
tion, but upon the fullest sense of its con- 
tributing to her happiness, her comfort, 
and her honovr. ' And, I think, my lord, 
Ishould not discharge my own duty, or 
consult my own feelings, or the sense and 
feelings of the House, if I added another 
word more. 

The Duke of Sussex disclaimed, in what 
he had said, the least idea of expressing 
any thing disrespectful towards the illus- 
trious person alluded to.. But, as he was 
Not satisfied with what had fallen from 
the noble lord, he felt it his duty to give 
Rotice, that on Friday next, he should 
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make a motion on the subject. His Royal 
Highness then moved, that the Lords be 
summoned for Friday next. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he could not 
give asilent vote upon this.occasion. The 
illustrious duke had said, he meant not to 
say any thing disrespectful towards the 
great person alluded to. He was per- 
suaded his Royal Highnessdid not. But 
he must take the liberty of saying, that if 
his noble friend had answered the ques- 
tions put to him, under the circumstances 
of the case, he could not do so, without 
being guilty of a breach of his duty, in 
the opinion of any man upon earth. He, 
would have betrayed his duty to his sove- 
reign ; and, he would teli his noble friend, 
that, if he had answered the first part of 
these questions, he (lord Eldon) would 
never have conversed again with him. 
What was meant by the question, Whe- 
ther the illustrious person referred to, was 
allowed the same sort of intercourse with 
her friends and connections, (it might as 
well have been said, with her enemies), while 
living under the roof of her royal father > 
Could that be said not to be an imputa< 
tion? But he must look upon it as an ani- 
madversion upon the ministers of the 
crown, with reference to supposed advice. 
He would then only say, that. the great 
person alluded to, had the exclusive right 
to direct the education of his child, and 
that no man had a right to interpose ; 
and a very strong ground, indeed, must 
be previously established, to warrant the 
interposition of parliament, with respect 
to advise so given and followed. And, 
with reference to the whole of the con- 
duct of the great person alluded to, to- 
wards the illustrious personage in ques- 
tion, he had the satisfaction of being able 
to state, in the face of the country, ‘that 
he, at least, was deserving of the ap- 
plause, and not the censure of mankind. 

The Duke of Sussex shortly explained, 
that, whatever remarks he had made, 
might be construed into an animadversion 
upon the conduct of ministers upon the 
occasion; but, that he did not conceive 
it possible, to construe what he had said, 
in the way of disrespect towards the great 
person alluded to. 

Their lordships were then ordered to be. 
summoned for Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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sose to make the motion, of which he had 
given notice, relative to certain papers, 
which he wished to have laid before the 
House, in consequence of certain proceed- 
ings which had taken place in the de- 
partment of the Post-oflice. It appeared, 
from the statement of the noble lord, that, 
in November last, two packets, bound for 
the Brazils, viz. the Montague, command- 
ed by captain Norway, and the Lady 
Pelham, commanded by captain Perring, 
fell in with, off the island of Madeira, 
an American privateer, called the Globe, 
and were both brought to action with her. 
Captain Norway, being the senior com- 
mander, ordered the Lady Pelham to at- 
tack in such a manner, that it was up- 
wards of ten minutes, before she could 
bring her guns to bear on the Globe, 
without, at the same time, firing into the 
Montague; and, during that time, the 
Montague was so roughly handled by the 
privateer, that captain Norway was killed, 
and Mr. Watkins, the master, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, was so appre- 
hensive that she would be taken by the 
Globe, that he deemed it proper to throw 
the mail overboard, and sink it. In the 
mean time, the Lady Pelham, having got 
into a proper situation, opened her fire on 
the Globe with so much effect, that, after 
about forty minutes hard fighting, captain 
Perring obliged the privateer to sheer off, 
and saved the Montague from being 
taken. That, during the action between 
the Lady Pelham and the privateer, cap- 
tain Perring was very severely wounded, 
and disabled, for a considerable time, 
from doing any duty whatever. His 
lordship then stated, that Mr. Watkins 
had, immediately after the engagement, 
written home to the Post-office, and had 
stated, that he had been attacked by the 
Globe, and had repulsed her after the 
death of captain Norway. That the Post- 
office had, in consequence of such repre- 
sentation of Mr. Watkins, promoted him 
to the rank of commander of that regular 
packet, which gave the rank of com- 
mander in the navy. In the mean time, 
captain Perring proceeded to the Brazils 
with the Lady Pelham, and safely deli- 
vered the mail that was on board of her. 
On the return of captain Perring to Eng- 
land, as soon as he found what had taken 
place, he made his representations to the 
Post-oflice, stating the facts which had 
happened, and a court of enquiry was 
appointed, to investigate the business; 
and by this court of enquiry, which was 
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guided solely by ex parte evidence, Mr, 


‘Watkins was acquitted; but, on the re. 


monstrance of captain Perring, and the 
production of the affidavits of the whole 
crew of the Lady Pelham, a second cour 
of enquiry was held, which, after hearin 

evidence, censured Mr. Watkins, and ex. 
culpated Mr. Perring from all blame 
whatever, and determined, by their judg. 
ment, that, if it had not been for the ex. 
ertions of the Lady Pelham, the Montague 
must have fallen into the hands of the 
privateer. Nevertheless, the Post-office 
persisted in supporting the promotion of 
Mr. Watkins, and had refused, to every 
application of captain Perring, the cor. 
respondence which had passed on the oc. 
casion, This was not a case of a trifling 
nature, but one in which the characters 
of a gallant officer, and a brave ‘crew, 
were deeply interested ; and, he thought, 
there was great reason to complain of the 
justice of the Post-office, in holding a 
court of enquiry at atime when captain 
Perring, from his wounds, was not able to 
attend. His lordship concluded by movy- 
ing, “That there be laid before this 
House, a copy of the reports of the two 
courts of enquiry, together with the cor. 
respondence relating to an action fought’ 
on the 3rd day of November last, (off 
Madeira), by his Majesty’s packets, Lady 
Mary Pelham and Montague, with the 
Globe American privateer.” 

Mr. Lushington said, he did not rise to 
oppose the motion, but to assure the noble 
lord, that when the documents were pro- 
duced, the conduct of the captain, who 
was the object of complaint, would ap- 
pear in alight most materially different 
from that in which he had viewed it. The 
throwing of the mail overboard was al- 
ways justifiable .when a packet was i 
danger of being captured ; and this danger 
appeared to have arisen from the other 
vessel hanging back. 

Lord Nugent denied, that he had made 


the throwing over of the mail a ground 


of complaiut against captain Watkins. 

Mr. Preston pledged himself, that cap- 
tain Perring’s conduct would be found to 
have been of the most honourable and 
praise-worthy nature. From his personal 
knowledge of him, he would venture to 
say, that no man was likely to be less 
liable to reproach; and he hoped, the 
enquiry would do ultimate justice to the 
injured. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Lorp Cocurant.] Lord Ebrington rose 
and said, that before he proceeded, in 
ursuance to his notice, to address the 
House, he should beg leave to read to 
them a letter which he had received from 
jord Cochrane. His lordship then read the 
following letter,:— 


‘© King’s-bench, July 13, 1814. 

«My Lord; Although I claim no right 
to interfere with the parliamentary conduct 
of any member, or to interfere with the 
motions which he may judge proper to 
originate; yet, Lowe a duty to myself, 
which demands that I should apprise 
your lordship, thatthe motion of which you 
have given notice respecting me, has a 
tendency to bring down upon me a greater 
indignity than any which has been offered 
tome by my enemies. I had flattered 
myself, from a recent vote of your lord- 
ship, that, in your mind, I stood wholly ac- 
quitted ; and I did not expect to be treated 
by your lordship as an object of mercy, 
on the grounds of past services, or severity 
of sentence. I cannot allow myself to 
be indebted to that tenderness of disposi- 
tion, which has led your lordship to form 
an erroneous estimate of the amount of 
punishment due to the crimes of which 
Ihave been accused; nor can I, fora mo- 
ment, consent, that any past services of 
mine should be prostituted to the purpose 
of protecting me from any part of the ven- 
geance of those laws against which I, if 
at all, have grossly offended. Jf I am 
guilty, I richly merit the whole of the sentence 
which has been passed upon me; if innocent, 
one penalty cannot be inflicted with more jus- 
tice than another. 

“If your lordship shall judge proper to 
persist in the motion of which you have 
given notice, I hope you will do me the 
justice to read this letter to the House.—I 
have the honour to be my lord, your obe- 
dient humble servant. 

(Signed) 


CocuRANE,’”” 
He 


Lord Ebrington then continued. 
tisclaimed any private or personal consi- 
derations in bringing forward ,his motion. 
The letter which he had read, and his 
answer to it, was the only correspondence 
Which had ever passed between himself 


and the noble lord. If he had consulted 
lord Cochrane previously, he should not 
ave given his notice; if he had acceded 
to the wishes.of lord Cochrane, he should 
subsequently have withdrawn it; but, 
eyrithstanding the detter of the noble 
ord, he felt himself compelled, by a sense 
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of public duty, to bring the subject before 
the House. He had hoped that some one, 
better qualified than himself, would have 
originated the question—some gentleman 
on the other side of the House, backed by 
the weight and authority of his Majesty’s 
ministers, or that those ministers would 
have rendered the motion altogether un- 
necessary, by a spontaneous advice to the 
crown, to remit the ignominious part of 
lord Cochrane’s sentence. 

He should avoid mingling with the dis- 
cussion, the subject of the debate .of the 
former night, however he might be cone 
vinced that the decision of that night was 
erroneous ; and that the doubts respecting 
the guilt of lord Cochrane, required to be 
examined before the sentence of expulsion 
was pronounced. The House, however, 
had decided on that point, and he should 
give no opinion on the guilt or innocence, 
but attempt to persuade the House to bear 
testimony to his eminent services, by ex- 
pressing their sense of the severity of the 
sentence passed on him. Before he should 
proceed to the particular circumstances 
of lord Cochrane’s case, he could not but 
observe on this punishment-of the pillory 
in general, that it was a disgrace to the en- 
lightened age in which we lived; for it 
withdrew the individual subjected to it 
from the protection of the laws, and made 
the populace at once his judges and his 
executioners. So that, at one time, it wasa 
scene of mockery and triumph; at-others, 
a punishment equivalent to a cruel death. 
They would all remember the horrid 
scenes of the last year, on the occasion of 
punishments of this kind ; and though the 
crimes of the wretches who suffered, might 
deprive us of our compassion, it was bad 
in principle to inflict cruel torture where 
the law professed only to inflict exposure 
and disgrace. This punishment, he was 
happy to find, however, was by no means 
frequent; for he saw, from the returns on 
the table of the House, that in the three 
years since 1611, in all the counties except 
Middlesex, it had been inflicted but twice, 
and that in the cases of crimes similar to 
those which he had before alluded to. But 
would the House consent, that lord Coch- 
rane should be associated with wretches 
such as these? But it would be said, that 
conspiracy carried with it such a punish- 
ment. He found, however, that others had 
been punished for the same crime by trifling 
fines and short imprisonments. Why, 
then, was the law to be strained to inflict 
the most degrading punishment on a man, 
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who, whatever had been his conduct on a 
recent occasion, had contributed more, 
perhaps, than any man of equal rank in 
the honourable profession in which he 
had been engaged, to raise and establish 
the glory of the British arms? It would 
be needless and tedious for him to relate 
the whole of the noble lord’s exploits, but 
he would mention one of them, which 
would be sufficient; the. El Gamo, a 
Spanish ship of 38 guns, which was taken 
by his lordship in 1801, in the Speedy, a 
vessel of 14 guns only. 

Lord Ebrington then desired the clerk 
to read the vote of thanks of January 10, 
1810, to the officers employed in the gal- 
Jant affair of Basque-roads, which be- 
stowed great praise on lord Cochrane’s 
conduct, for the destruction of the fire- 
ships. The vote having been read, lord 
Ebrington continued: such was the praise 
which lord Cochrane received on that oc- 
casion; and he had, moreover, received the 
order of the bath. When the noble lord 
was struck off the list of the navy, de- 
prived of his ribbon, and condemned to 
the pillory, could it be said, that the pu- 
nishment on him was not greater than on 
Butt or De Berenger? As to the rule of 
court which had prevented the noble lord 
from obtaining a new trial, it was most 
unjust; as what could be more essential in 
the case of a conspiracy, than that there 
should be facilities afforded to distinguish 
between the guilt of the different par- 
ties? But to return to the sentence: 
when the extent of it had been executed 
on Butt and De Berenger, they might re- 
turn to their former obscurity ; and, by 
removing their residence, regain all the 
respectability in society which they had 
lost. It had been said, that the law had 
no respect for persons; but, before he 
could allow any weight to this principle, 
he must see how it had been carried into 
effect. On a late occasion, a noble mar- 
quis (Sligo), who had been condemned for 
seducing sailors from his Majesty’s navy, 
had been sentenced to a fine, slight, consi- 
dering the wealth of the persop, and a 
short imprisonment. It might be said, 
that the two offences were not parallel, 
but certainly there was no kind of propor- 
tion between the crimes and the punish- 
ment in the two cases. After a short pe- 
riod of imprisonment, the noble marquis 
returned to the world without any other 
diminution of his honours than might arise 
from the view which society ‘took of his 
conduct. But lord Cochrane was de- 
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prived of his rank and his marks o 
honour,—all that he had been labourip 
for years to obtain—all that his coup : 
had given him had been taken away, 
had accumulated honours to aggrayap 
his punishment, 





Numerosa parabat 
Excelse turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impulse preceps immane ruing, 
The noble lord stated two instances jy 

which the House had addressed the Crown, 

praying the exercise of its prerogative of \ 
mercy, with regard to sentences 
nounced by courts of law; and thus he haf 
to offer precedents in support of the re. 
sons, which he had urged for the interp. 
sition of the House upon this occasion, 

He trusted, that he had throughout kept 

clear, as he promised, of the question te. 

specting the guilt or innocence of lord 

Cochrane. Still, in the proposition which 

he had to submit, he anticipated the sup. 

port of all those who had any doubts upon 
that question. Those who believed lord 

Cochrane innocent, would of course vote 

for his motion; and from even those who 

believed the noble lord guilty, he calcu. 
lated upon support; because he hoped they 
would think the punishment too severe for 
the offence, and especially objectionable, 
when applied to lord Cochrane. Indeed, 
he thought the punishment of the pillory 
altogether exceptionable, and upon that 
ground alone, he would expect the acqui- 
escence of every humane and thinking 
man in the motion which he proposed to 
submit to the House. For himself, he de- 
clared, that he always considered the pu- 
nishment of the pillory as bad on all,oc- 
casions, but as peculiarly bad in the cae 
to which his motion referred. ‘The noble 

lord concluded with moving, ‘“ That a 

Address be presented to the Prince Re 

gent, praying, that his Royal Highnes 

would be graciously pleased to remit the 
ignominious punishment of the pillory, in 
cluded in the sentence passed upon lorl 

Cochrane, in consequence of the distin 

guished services of that noble lord.” — 
Lord Nugent, in seconding the motion, 

said, that he felt it would be superfluous 
to add much to what had been so ably 
urged by his noble friend. He felt, with 
his noble friend, the propriety of abstait- 
ing from the question which had been de 
cided by the House on a former evening, 
and of confining the scope of this discus 
sion to the question, whether the pillory 
was a proper punishment in any case, 

whether it was applicable to the case !* 
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ferred to in the motion. In his judgment, 
jt was impossible, in considering the latter 
question, to exclude the character of lord 
Cochrane. For it was the uniform prac- 
tice of the courts below to take into ac- 
count the character of the prisoners, in 
measuring the amount of the punishment. 
Why, then, should not that House pursue 
the same course upon this occasion? The 
appeal in favour of lord Cochrane, did 
pot appear in any whining shape of in- 
treaty, or in the mere assertion of the 
noble lord’s innocence by himself, or 
others, but it rested upon the solid ground 
of high character, established by eminent 
services. For this character, indeed, the 
House had only to look to the brightest 
pages of our naval history, and there the 
services of lord Cochrane would be found 
among the most conspicuous. It was most 
lamentable to find the noble career of 
this gallant officer so cruelly stained; but 
still he trusted, that the fountain of merc 

would recollect the claims which the noble 
lord had established upon the gratitude 
and favour of the country. Was there 
not, he would ask, notwithstanding what 
had been urged on a former occasion by 
the noble Secretary, a material disparity 
between the case of lord Cochrane, and 


that of the other persons under sentence ? 
The difference, indeed, appeared to him 
peculiarly striking in the distribution of 


punishment. For instance, if a captain 
and a private were found guilty of a con- 
spiracy to defraud .the company of its 
pay, the consequence would be, he pre- 
sumed, to have the soldier flogged ; but he 
rather apprehended, that no such sentence 
would ever be pronounced upon the cap- 
tain, As to the punishment of the pillory, 
he conceived it highly exceptionable, and 
that it ought to be abolished, because it 
was, in fact, impossible for any court to 
regulate the measure of such a punish- 
ment. It might be to some, as it was 
known, a mere matter of tridimph; while, 
to others, it might prove, as it happened, 
& punishment little short of death—a 
punishment, indeed, which might consist 
of savage torture, inflicted by the mob, 
although never intended by the law. It 
was, in a word, a punishment which 
might turn out to be cruel and degrading, 
or the contrary, according to circum- 
Hances, wholly independent of the con- 
ttoul, and perhaps out of the contempla- 
tion of the judge by whom the sentence 
Was pronounced, A. punishment, then, 
this extraordinary nature, ought not, he 


‘enquiry, 
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submitted, to be allowed to belong to our 
code, fur he could not conceive a case to 
which it would be justly applicable. As 
to the assertion, or insinuation, that it 
was meant by this motion to inculpate 
the judge by whom the sentence was pro- 
nounced, he entirely disclaimed any such 
intention. The object of the motion, was 
not to condemn the conduct of the judge, 
but to interest the mercy of the crown, 
and that upon the ground of lord Coch- 
rane’s great public services. But, in ad- 
dition, he could not help thinking that 
considerable attention was due to the fact 
urged by lord Cochrane, that he had 
further evidence to offer in his vindica- 
tion ; and also, to the noble lord’s solemn 
declaration of innocence in that House, 
upon which he so anxiously implored for 
It was upon that ground, there- 
fore, that he felt himself warranted in 
thinking that the House was not justified in 
refusing an enquiry respecting lord Coch- 
rane’s case. With lord Cochrane per- 
sonally, he declared, that he never had 
the slightest acquaintance; but if he even 
had—were he even intimate with the 
noble lord, that intimacy should not in- 
fluence his judgment upon this case. All 
he had seen of the noble lord was in that 
House; and he had generally differed 
from the noble lord’s propositions. But 
still, he observed, that although these pro- 
positions were not often discreet, they 
evidently proceeded from an ardent manly 
mind, and were always manfully sup- 
ported. Upon such a man, then, he could 
not agree to inflict an ignominious punish- 
ment; and he really believed, that no one 
who heard him, could consult his heart, 
and say, that the punishment to which the 
motion referred, was not totally inappli- 
cable to the case of lord Cochrane. 

The Solicitor General (Mr. Serjeant 
Shepherd) expressed his conviction, that 
both the noble mover and seconder were 
actuated by the purest motives, that they 
were not influenced by any sinister or per- 
sonal consideration whatever, and that 
their only object was public justice and 
truth. For himself, too, he could most 
conscientiously declare, that he had no 
other object in view than the discharge 
of his duty as a member of parliament ; 
feeling himself wholly free from any ani- 
mosity against lord Cochrane; havin 
no prejudice whatever against that noble 
lord, private, political, or otherwise. But, 
as to political prejudice, he could not help 
expressing his astonishment that any po- 
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litical prejudice could have been sup- 
posed to influence the proceedings re- 
specting lord Cochrane. He really felt 
it difficult to account for the existence of 
such a supposition. In opposing the mo- 
tion before the House, he cordially con- 
curred with those who regretted that a 
person of lord Cochrane’s exalted birth 
and professional services—that a member 
of that gallant profession which was gene- 
rally distinguished by a principle the re- 
verse, even among the most ignorant of 
every sordid feeling, should have been 
betrayed into the commission of an of- 
fence of the most sordid character—that 
the noble lord should have fallen so low from 
his high station. But he lamented to 
think that those circumstances, instead of 
pleading in extenuation of the noble lord’s 
delinquency, or entitling him to any pre- 
ference over the other individuals to 
whom that sentence applied, rather ope- 
rated ina different direction. For these 
high motives which ought to have acted 
upon the mind of the noble lord, and 
saved him from the degradation of guilt, 
could not be supposed in the same degree, 
at least, to affect the consideration of his 
fellow prisoners. There were cases, no 
doubt, in which passion might be con- 
cerned to prompt delinquency; and in 
such cases, former service would justly 
plead in extenuation. But in the case be- 
fore the House, the delinquency was 
marked by cold iniquity, by deliberate 
avarice, by spontaneous meanness. Here 
there was nothing of passion—craft cha- 
racterized the whole proceeding —and 
what excuse, then, could be offered for 
such delinquency ?— what claim to le- 
nity did it affurd?—The noble seconder 
of the motion had urged, in support of the 
pretension to clemency towards lord Coch- 
rane a case which had, in fact, no analogy. 
The noble lord had asked, whether a court 
martial in sentencing acaptain and private, 
convicted of a conspiracy to defraud, 
would adjudge the same description of 
punishment to both—whether both would 
be condemned to the halberts ?—He (Mr. 
Shepherd) would answer no—and why? 
because military law had ordered it other- 
wise. But how would the law in our 
criminal judicature be administered to- 
wards a captain and a private convicted of 
frauds? Would the punishment of the cap- 
tain of superior intelligence be mitigated, 
and all the severity of the law be visited 
upon the ignorant private to whom it was 
the peculiar duty of the former to shew 
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a good example, from his higher rank and 


better education? And here he would 
ask the advocates of lord Cochrane—the 
professed advocates for the equal admi- 
nistration of justice—whether they would 
desire, that the high in birth, the noble 
in rank, or the affluent in circumstances, 
should commit that crime with compara- 
tive impunity, which should meet the 
utmost severity of the law, when perpe- 
trated by the poor? He would also ask 
the advocates of lord Cochrane, whether, 
bearing in mind the case quoted by the 
noble seconder of the motion, they would 
have our courts of criminal jurisprudence 
governed by the principles of martial 
law? The whole of the circumstances 
pleaded in favour of lord Cochrane, were, 
he had no hesitation in saying, precisely 
such as ought to produce a different im- 
pression. This, however, he urged with- 
out any reference to the mercy of the 
crown, of which he could know nothing. 
But, he felt fully persuaded, that lord 
Cochrane had no better claim to that 
mercy, to say the least of him, than the 
others connected with him. Although 
the motion claimed mercy towards lord 
Cochrane, on the ground only of bis pro- 
fessional services, he remarked, that the 
noble lords by whom it was supported, 
had thought proper in their speeches, to 
refer to other grounds of extenuation: first, 
with regard to the rule of court, so olten 
alluded to; and secondly, with regard to 
evidence withheld upon the trial. Several 
circumstances had also been adverted to, 
arising out of the noble lord’s speech in 
the court of King’s-bench, and his address 
to that House, with a view, obviously, to 
induce a belief of lord Cochrane’s inno- 
cence. But, upon this point, he was sorry 
to be obliged to declare a directly opposite 
impression. He, indeed, felt it his duty 
to make this declaration, as a member of 
parliament, which declaration he should 
make were he merely a member of that 
lfouse, without being, in any degree, an 
officer connected with the government, or 
the administration of the law. Having 
read, and attentively examined the report 
of the trial, including the evidence, the 
address of the counsel on both sides, and 
the charge of the judge, he declared be- 
fure God and the country, he should have 
felt himself bound, were he on the jury, 
to find lord Cochrane guilty, were that 
noble lord his own brother. In looking 
at all the circumstances of the case, he 
was really astonished at the existence oF 
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expression of any doubt upon the subject. 
When it was found from the evidence, 
that De Berenger, of whose identity, as 
Du Bourg, no one could possibly entertain 
a doubt, had, upon his arrival from Dover, 
gone directly to the house of lord Coch- 
rane, clothed in the very coat of his im- 
position, in which coat the noble lord, 
had he been there at the time, must have 
seen the impostor; it could not be pre- 
sumed, that De Berenger would have gone 
there so dressed, if lord Cochrane had not 
been aware of his purpose. Was it cre- 
dible, that De Berenger would have gone 
to lord Cochrane’s house without an un- 
derstanding—without being conscious and 
certain, that the noble lord was apprised 
of the transaction in which he had just 
been engaged? Indeed, if he were not 
so conscious, lord Cochrane’s house was 
one of the last places to which he would 
have gone, particularly in the garb 
which he wore, according to the evidence, 
And, here he had to notice a most im- 
portant fact in the evidence of the hack- 
ney-coachman. ‘This witness, in his exa- 
mination in chief, deposed to the identity 
of De Berenger ; and it was through mere 
accident, in the subsequent examination, 
that any evidence was obtained from him 
as to the nature of De Berenger’s dress. 
Being asked, whether he could undertake 
to recollect every person who got into his 
coach, he answered “ No,” but that the red 
coat which Berenger wore, drew his at- 
tention, and made an impression upon his 
memory. Thus, this answer, coming na- 
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turaliy and unartificially from the witness, | 


had all the characteristics of truth about 
it. 


. 
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had not lord Cochrane been himself im- 
plicated in the transaction? His surprise, 
indeed, was, that any man in the habit of 
examining probabilities, could, in viewing 
every part of the case, find any justifica- 
tion or excuse for doubt, as to the guilt of 
lord Cochrane. —With respect to the noble 
lord’s address to that House, it involved, as 
had heen before justly observed, rather an 
attempt to criminate the court by which be 
was tried, than to vindicate himself. Nay, 
more, if that address were attended to, a 
most formidable conspiracy, indeed, exist- 
ed against the noble lord, of which con- 
spiracy the judge and the jury were, con- 
contrary to their solemn oaths—contrary 
to oaths quite as solemn, and he presumed, 
as credible to the noble lord’s own volun- 
tary aflidavit—were the prominent mem- 
bers. But the noble lord’s statement 
would extend to conspiracies much fur- 
ther. For it seemed, truly, that not on!y 
were the judge and jury partial, but the 
noble lord had not been well defended, 
His counsel had neglected his case. Now, 
he (Mr. Shepherd) could not, he confess- 
ed, forbear expressing his surprise at this 
extraordinary charge, particularly wher 
he looked at the names of the counsel 
who acted for the noble lord, whom he 
knew to be some of the most able and 
eminent in the profession; and among 
whom was one, at least, it was impossible 
to suspect of any relaxation of eflort from 
the influence of party spirit, against the 
noble lord [alluding to Mr. Brougham] ; 
was it credible, then, that such distin- 
guished men would abstain from any exer 


| tion, or agree to stultify themselves, with 


Then, when lord Cochrane found De | 


Berenger at lis house, was any thing more | 


natural, than that he should have deemed 
his appearance suspicious, and asked, had 
he himself been innocent, what he (De 
Berenger) had been about? But the tact 
was, that, had not lord Cochrane been 
guilty, De Berenger would never have 
attempted to put himself under his lord- 
ship’s protection; nor would he have so- 
licited a place of refuge on board lord 
Cochrane’s own ship. De Berenger also, 
as it appeared from lord Cochrane’s own 
affidavit, solicited a hat from the noble lord 
to put on in place of his seal skin cap 3 and 
here, he would ask, was not the learned 
Judge’s comment perfectly just, that the 
noble lord, seeing De Berenger so altered, 
should have quesiioned bim as to what lie 
had been about ; and would not every rea- 
sonable man think that a probable question, 
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a view to prejudice the case of the noble 
lord? Who were the attornies of the 
noble lord, he had only learned within a 
few days, and he himself knew them to be 


| two as respectable men as belonged to the 


| probable, than that 


profession, or to any other profession what- 
ever. By these gentlemen, who, be it 
remembered, did not act for any of the 
others accused, but for lord Cochrane 
solely ; the noble lord’s brief was drawn up 
according to the instructions they had re- 
ceived, and nothing could be more ime 
i. such agents would 
draw up this or any brief carelessly. It 
was notorious, that the utmost confidence 


| prevailed between the counsel, the attor- 


ney, and the client. Therefore, what the 
attorney stated to the counsel, in this case, 
he could not know; nor would he know 
it if he could. Indeed, if ail the briefs 
and confidential statements upon the sub- 
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ject, had been laid on his table, he would 
not look into them; on the contrary, he 
would fling them away, for he never could 
persuade himself to invade professional 
confidence. But this, without any such 
invasion, he could state as a positive fact, 
that all the instructions upon which the 
brief was drawn up, were received from 
Jord Cochrane himself; and that the brief, 
after it was drawn up, together with the 
statements of the witnesses by which it 
was proposed to sustain it, were read over 
by the noble lord, by whose suggestion 
a correction was made in it. Yet this 
noble lord, in the court of King’s-bench, 
but especially in that House, had spoken 
in a high tone of confidence, that he truly 
had given no instructions to his lawyers— 
that he had never read his brief—nay, 
that he had been totally careless about the 
conduct of his defence, so much, indeed, 
did he rely upon the consciousness of his 
annocence! Whether the House would, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
deem it proper to exercise its prerogative 
of mercy towards the prisoner, he was 
not prepared to say; but he deprecated 
the idea of calling upon that House to in- 
terfere with the exercise of that preroga- 
tive. Whether the conduct and statement 
of the prisoner, or his professional ser- 
vices—which, by the way, had been very 
well rewarded—were such, as to entitle the 
noble lord to the peculiar interposition of 
that House in his favour; or whether he 
had not fallen much lower, in consequence 
of these considerations, were questions 
which he could have no difliculty in de- 
ciding. Then, as to the pillory, if it were 
desirable to abolish that species of punish- 
gent altogether, as the two noble lords 
on the other side contended, let that abo- 
dition be decided by parliament. But it 
must be recollected, that the acquiescence 
of another assembly, as well as that of the 
House he had the honour to address, was 
essential to that decree. Such a decree 
could not be concluded by that House 
alone, and he had a very strong objection 
40 any interference of the House with 
that jurisdiction, which had, in the case 
under consideration, only exercised its le- 
gitimate authority, in ordering a punish- 
anent, which, from the earliest times, the 
daw had annexed to the crime of conspi- 
racy, of which the subject of the motion 
had been convicted. 

As to the observations made upon the 
tule of court, of which lord Cochrane 
¢pmplained, the fact was, that the rule, in 
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no degree, stood in the way of the noble 
lord’s vindication; on the contrary, he 
was, upon the day he was brought up for 
judgment, afforded all the opportunity he 
could desire, of stating the grounds upon 
which he demanded a new trial, and he 
was heard with the utmost attention by 
the court, from which he received this 
rational answer :—* You have stated no 
grounds, upon which, consistently with 
the practice of the court, or the principles 
of justice, we can adjudge a new trial.” 
And this, surely, was a just answer ; for, 
upon what principle should any person 
be allowed to avail himself of after 
thoughts, as to the production, or exami- 
nation of witnesses, whom he had it in his 
power to produce and examine on the 
trial? If, indeed, such a practice were al- 
lowed, the consequences would be ob- 
vious. The accused might intentionally 
withhold testimony on his trfal, with a 
view to make an experiment as to the 
evidence for the prosecution; and then, 
if he failed, he might come forward to try 
his hand again. In fact, if such a prac 
tice were tolerated, no one could say, 
where it would end, or to what mischiefs it 
might lead. But to return to the rule of 
court—he repeated his opinion, that it, in 
no degree, operated against the noble 
lord; and, therefore, that rule, which he 
was by no means prepared to admit, 
was not founded in wisdom, although he 
did not, on the present occasion, think it 
necessary to argue its merits, could form 
no reasonable ground of complaint on the 
part of lord Cochrane. 

The learned gentleman repeated his ob- 
jection to any interference of the House 
with the prerogative, or, what he called, 
the jurisdiction of the crown, in the exer- 
cise of mercy. Such an interference, in- 
deed, he could not deem wise, or, he 
would even add, constitutional. Those 
who had the peculiar privilege of advising 
the crown, would, nao doubt, take into 
consideration all the circumstances which 
could make in favour of lord Cochrane, 
and the other prisoners; and, he had no 
idea, or wish, that any observations he 
had felt it his duty, as a member of par- 
liament, to address to the House on this 
occasion, should operate against the ex- 
tension of mercy to the noble lord. His 
object was, to deprecate the interposition 
of that House upon the subject, in the 
shape of an address to the crown; and 
with that view, he had endeavoured to 
shew, that even if such interposjtion were 
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frequent, the case of lord Cochrane was 
by no means deserving of it; particularly 
considering the conduct of that noble 
lord in his attempts to criminate the 
whole administration of our public justice 
—to fix the charge of perjury upon those, 
whose oaths of office were, at least, enti- 
tled to as much credit as the noble !ord’s 


voluntary affidavit or statement, which | 


had, in fact, been completely falsified in 
all its material points. ‘The learned gen- 
tleman concluded, with expressing his 
opinion, that no argument whatever had 
been adduced to sustain the motion ; and, 
therefore, he must give it his solemn dis- 
sent. 

Mr. Barham was of opinion entirely 
different from the learned gentleman who 
had just sat down, and he would express 
that opinion as decisively, though not so 
loudly, as the learned gentleman had 
done. He felt convinced, that this was a 
fit opportunity for the House to interfere 
in behalf of lord Cochrane, a part of 
whose punishment did not seem to be 
called for. He, too, had read the report 
of the trial, and the evidence, with all 
possible attention ; and he declared it to 
be his firm conviction, that lord Coch- 
rane was perfectly innocent. It had not 
been fully proved, at least, to his mind, 
that Berenger had gone to the house of 
his lordship with his privity, or, that he 
was expected there; and the way in 
which this was attempted to be proved 
was unsatisfactory. He thought it was 
not proved, that lord Cochrane had seen 
him, or would have seen him, in the dress 
which he was stated to have worn as De 
Bourg. Satisfied that he was not guilty, 
he, though never before acquainted with 
lord Cochrane, had, after reading the trial, 
introduced himself, to inform his lordship, 


that he was convinced of his innocence; | 


and to ask, if he had any objection to ex- 
plain one or two points, which appeared, 
in some degree, doubtful. His lordship 
had said, the greatest favour any one 
could do him, was to give him an oppor- 
tunity of explaining what might appear 
to him of a doubtful nature. It was under 
such circumstances, that he had contract- 
ed an intimacy with lord Cochrane, which 
would continue as long as he lived. He 
wished that part of the motion to be 
omitted, which prayed that the punish- 
ment of lord Cochrane, by the pillory, 
might be remitted, “ in consideration of 
his past services.” He wished the motion 
to pray, that that part of the sentence 
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might not be carried into execution, with- 
out stating on what grounds their prayer 
was founded. ‘The hon. member conclud- 
ed, with proposing an amendment, omit- 
ting the last sentence of the motion ; for 
gentlemen might vote for the motion on 
different grounds; some, because they 
thought lord Cochrane innocent; others, 
because they thought his case was doubt- 
ful, and not fully examined ; and others, 
in consideration of the noble lord’s pro- 
fessicnal services, 

Mr. Wrottesley observed, that the noble 
seconder of the motion had said, that 
those who, on a former night, had felt any 
doubt of the guilt of lord Cochrane, were 
bound to vote for the Address. He was 
of a different opinion; and begged to 
state, what were the reasons which ins 
fluenced his vote, on the occasion alluded 
to, and why he should, that night, oppose 
the motion before them. Lord Cochrane, 
in the statement he made in that House, 
had asserted, that the judge, in summing 
up, had given that to the jury, as proved 
in evidence, of which no proof had been 
given; namely, that De Berenger had 
gone to him, blazoned in the costume of 
his crime. Had it turned out that the 
judge, in summing up, had made any 
material mis-statement, this wasa circume- 
stance which would have bad great weight 
with many. He had since read the trial 
with as much attention as he could read 
any thing, and the effect of it on bim was 
to re-establish that conviction, which he 
had at first bad of lord Cochrane’s guilt. 
De Berenger bad been traced from Dart- 
ford in the costume of his crime. Every 
witness had spoke to the star, &c. which 
he wore till be arrived in London, The 
waterman who saw him into the coach 
did not mention the star, but he stated his 
coat to have been red; and Crane, the 
| hackney-coachman, had most distinctly 
sworn to its having been of that colour. 
Now, if it was not asserted by these wit- 
nesses, that they saw the star and order, 
sworn to by others, as they had given 
evidence to the colour of his ccat being 
red, he thought it of little importance 
that they had not mentioned the star, &c. 
and considered lord Cochrane to have 
greatly overstated the conduct of lord El- 
lenborough, in his description of that no- 
ble lord’s summing up. Here he read 
part of lord Ellenborough’s address to the 
jury ; from which, it appeared that he had 
said, “ if they believed he had gone to 
lord Cochrane’s in the dress, and with the 
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insignia described, they must find his 
lordship guilty ; but on this, he added, it 
was for them to form their own judg- 
ment.” He thought the colour of his 
coat having thus been proved to be red, 
justified his lordship in the direction which 
he had given the jury; and, for himself, 
afier giving the evidence the most atten- 
tive perusal, he was sorry to say it, but, 
with the Solicitor General, he must de- 
clare that, had be been on the jury, he 
could have given no other verdict than 
guilty. With respect to the motion be- 
fore them, he certainly thought the pre- 
sent was not a case in which that House 
was called upon to interfere, and should 
therefore vote against it. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton, from his know- 
ledge of lord Cochrane, was much disposed 
to believe him totaliy innocent, [twas possi- 
ble forall those circumstances to have occur- 
red, which had been stated to bear against 
Jord Cochrane, without his being guilty. 
If he could belicve the noble lord capable 
of making the statements he had made, 
knowing them to be false, irom the evi- 
dence given on the trial, he should, in 
that case, consider him guilty of the of- 
fence of which he had been convicted ; 
but, not believing him capable of such 
falsehood, he must come to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion. He declared, that the 
impression of lord Cochrane’s innocence, 
which he had originally conceived, still 
remained upon his mind; and it was un- 
doubtedly right to lean to the side of in- 
nocence, where guilt was not established. 
He could respect the opinion of those 
gentlemen, who thought the record of the 
conviction sufficient, though he did not 
agree with them. He thought it was pos- 
sible, that al! the circumstances, stated by 
the Solicitor General, might have been 
true, and might have been proved in evi- 
dence, and yet that lord Cochrane might 
have been innocent. The main fact, that 
lord Cochrane saw De Berenger in the 
red dress, was not established by any wit- 
ness. Had evidence been adduced on 
that point, the fact would have been con- 
Clusive of his lordship’s guilt; but when 
this was not the case, he thought doubts 
might very fairly be entertained. He did 
not mean to vote for the motion, either on 
account of the severity of the punishment, 
or because lord Cochrane’s services had 
been honourable to his country. He con- 
ceived, he would do an act of injustice to 
the noble lord, if he did not state that his 
vote proceeded from a conviction that he 
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was an innocent man. That conviction 
arose from his knowledge of lord Coch- 
rane, from the assertions be had made in 
that House, and fromthe affidavits he had 
published to the world. If he thought 
his lordship capable of asserting fajse- 
hoods in the face of the House, he could 
easily believe him guilty of the offences 
with which he was charged; but, as he 
considered him incapable of such a pro- 
ceeding, he would neither do him the in- 
Justice of giving a silent vote, nor of sup- 
porting the motion on any other ground, 
than from a strong sentiment that he was 
innocent, Much stress had been laid on 
the inere circumstance of De Berenger’s 
having proceeded to the house of lord 
Cochrane; but, if he really wished to go 
to America, there was nothing either ex- 
traordinary or unnatural in his waiting on 
his lordship, when he arrived in London. 
The noble lord had thought fit to disclaim 
any degree of indulgence, on account of 
his former services; admitting, that, if he 
were guilty, the punishment was, by no 
means, too severe. He, however, consi- 
dered the sentence as extremely harsh, 
with reference to the person, with refer- 
ence to the offence, and with reference to 
precedents, which had occurred before 
the same noble judge, who tried lord 
Cochrane. He should not, he repeated, 
insist on lord Cochrane’s former services, 
nor on the undue severity of the sentence; 
the ground which he took, and which he 
felt due, both to his own canviction, and 
lord Cochrane’s character, was the total 
innocence of his lordship. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor expressed his regret, 
that a question, which had been decided 
by a jury, should be brought under the 
cognizance of that House; because, he 
was convinced, that was not the place in 
which the merits of a proceeding of the 
kind could, with propriety, be tried. Ina 
court of justice alope could such a question 
be decided. Jt was extremely unpleasant 
to his feelings, to be obliged, in conse- 
quence of this motion, to give a vote 
against the noble lord, who had performed 
so many glorious deeds in the service of 
his country. But, when a motion like the 
present was submitted to their considera- 
tion, every man who was avxious that the 
powers of parliament should not be ex- 
tended beyond their just bounds, must 
stand forward, and oppose it. ‘The verdict 
of the jury was, in his mind, a most satis- 
factory ground for their proceeding ; and 
if those who thought otherwise would con- 
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sider a little, they would find, that a de- 
parture from this known and established 
principle, would plunge the House into a 
Jabyrinth of difficulty. The fact was, that 
the idea of the pillory, in the present in- 
stance, was grating to the feelings of every 


man in the country. He meant not, how- 
ever, to say, that the judges acted unwisely 
or improperly in making it a part of the 
sentence; because he could not conceive 
that any, save the best motives, could in- 
fluence four learned men against whom no 
imputation had ever been levelled, sitting 


in judgment on the nature and extent of 


an offence against the laws. He, as an 
individual, certainly considered the sen- 
tence as too severe, and he thought, on the 
ground of lord Cochrane’s former services, 
the disgraceful part might be remitted; 
but still he was of opinion, that this House 
could not act by Address. It was the 
duty of ministers, if they conceived the 
punishment more than equal to the crime, 
to recommend the noble lord’s case to the 
crown. The best and safest way appeared 


to him to be, to leave the prerogative of 


mercy unmolested, where the constitution 
had placed it, and not to attempt any inter- 
ference whatever. He must therefore, 
oppose the motion, 

Mr. Wynn said, if they subscribed to the 
doctrine of his learned friend, there would 
be, at once, an abandonment of their best 
rights, privileges, and immunities. His 
learned friend had said, that it was better 
to leave the prerogative of mercy just 
where the constitution had placed it; and 
he seemed to think it would be a violation 
of the constitution to interfere with it. 
Now, he denied that there was any pre- 
rogative of the crown, which that House 
had not a right to interfere with, so far as 
to give advice with respect to the way in 
Which it ought to be administered. Not 
only did the Flouse give advice in the 
two cases cited by his noble friend, but 
in many others. He did not mean to say, 
that the House were not bound to exa- 
mine the particular case before them, and 
every other in which their interference 
was called for; but he could not allow 


that they should sit down shorn of one of 


their greatest privileges. It was as much 
their duty, if they thought the punishment 
undeserved, to come forward and address 
the crown on the subject, as it was that of 
the ministers of state. They were the 
great council of the nation; ministers were 
merely the council of the Prince. With 
respect to the case of lord Cochrane, he, 


| 


f minious part of the punishment. 
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from the beginning, considered the evi- 
dence as sufficient to warrant the convice 
tion; and: he had heard nothing in the 
whole course of the business, that could 
induce him to alter his opinion. Some of 
those who doubted the guilt of Jord Coch- 
rane, observed, that De Berenger might 
have been dressed in red, when he took 
coach at Dartford, and that, in the carriage, 
he might have put ov the sharpshooter’s 
green uniform; but this presumption was 
entirely done away, by the evidence of 
the coachman who put him down at lord 
Cochrane’s house. But supposing the 
fact to be the other way, why should De 
Berenger have taken clothes with him, in 
which he could not appear in Londor ? 
And why did he proceed, in his altered 
dress, to lord Cochrane’s? There were 
many cases, in which the House would 
have a right to examine the record of con- 
viction, and even to reverse the judgment: 
such were those of Russell and Sidney. 
3ut the present did not appear to him to 
be a case of that description. Having no 
doubt of Jord Cochrane’s guilt, and yet 
wishing to alleviate the sentence —which 
he admitted to be very severe—, he would 
not, by voting for the amendment, endea- 
vour to obtain a declaration from that 
House, Which would seem, by condemning 
the sentence as a bad one, to inculpate the 
judges who pronounced it. He thought 
the past services of lord Cochrane aflorded 
a sufficient ground on which the House 
might advise the crown to remit the igno- 
And, 
even if the other persons concerned were 
obliged to stand in the pillory, and lord 
Cochrane were absolved from that part of 
the sentence, he thought his lordship’s 
name being struck out of the list of naval 
commanders, and the order of the Bath 
being taken from him, placed him, with 
respect to punishment, oa a level with the 
parties who should undergo the whole of 
the sentence. As to the observation made 
by the Solicitor-General, that the rank or 
services of a party ought not to procure 
him any remission of punishment, it ought 
not to be forgotten, that even the law 
made a difference in the punishment 
awarded for the crime of treason, to a 
peer and to a commoner; and not long 
since, a captain in the navy, who was sen- 
tenced to the pillory for a fraud, was ab- 
solved from that ignominious punishment, 
on account of his services. He thought, 
when the rewards which lord Cochrane’s 
former services had gained, were taken 
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away from him, that it was not fair he 
should be told that those services were 
written in sand, and that all remembrance 
of them was buried in the magnitude of 
his crime. His learned friend, the Soli- 
citor-General, had argued, that the achieve- 
ments he had performed, were aggrava- 
tions of his offence. Now, he was aware, 
that great services and elevated rank were 
incentives to virtuous and honourable con- 
duct—but, if a man, high in rank, and who 
had performed praiseworthy achievements, 
became guilty of a base action, he could 
not conceive how his former services ag- 
gravated his present crime. He should 
vote for the original motion; but, if his 
TMajesty’s ministers intended to oppose it, 
he suggested the propriety of doing so, by 
moving the previous question, instead of 
meeting it with a direct negative. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor explained, that he 
had not meant to deny the right of the 
House to interfere in a case like the pre- 
sent; he only contended, that it was nei- 
ther usual nor expedient. 

Mr. Wynn insisted, that he had quoted 
the learned gentleman’s words accurately. 

Mr. Hurst denied that the motion now 
before the House interfered, in the smallest 
degree, with the royal prerogative. It 
merely pledged the House to address the 
Prince Regent, for the purpose of procur- 
ing pardon or remission of the ignominious 

art of lord Cochrane’s sentence. He 
thought the observations of the Solicitor- 
General went to aggravate the case most 
unnecessarily, and were a little too violent. 
But, whatever the learned gentleman’s 
view of the subject might be, the public 
feeling was pronounced strongly against 
the infliction of the pillory on lord Coch- 
rane—a punishment, which every rank of 
society seemed to think ought to have 
been spared. He would not utter any ex- 
pression, in theslightest degree, disrespect- 
ful to the judges ; he reverenced them ; 
still, however, they were but men, and 
might have gone beyond what the occa- 
sion called for. Now, if the public and 
the House felt that they had done so, it 
was their duty to exercise the functions 
with which the constitution vested them, 
for the purpose of rectifying the error. 
One of those functions enabled them, 
where a sentence was not commensurate 
with the crime, to call upon the crown to 
extend its prerogative of mercy to the 
person convicted; and this was a case 
in which, he thought they ought to indulge 
the public feeling, by an address to the 
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Lord Castlereagh deprecated the inter- 
ference of the House with the administra- 
tion of justice in courts of law, or with the 
exercise of the prerogative of the crown, 
in the extension of mercy. On this ground, 
he felt strongly the impropriety of the 
present motion. In periods of our history, 
when the courts of law were more in the 
power of the crown, it was proper for the 
House of Commons to interfere with its 
advice and authority, in cases where the 
law had been wrested to purposes of in- 
justice. But we had every motive in the 
present day not to bring into doubt the 
pure unbiassed administration of the law, 
or to throw an unmerited and dangerous 
aspersion on the most revered characters 
in the country. It was impossible, conti- 
nued the noble lord, for any person, who 
had carefully investigated all the cir- 
cumstances of the trial, to doubt the pro- 
priety either of the conviction or the pu- 
nishment. However painful it might be 
to him, in considering the situation to 
which the noble lord was reduced, yet, 
he felt considerable relief in reflecting, 
that the affidavit to which the noble lord 
had alluded in the course of that solemn 
declaration of his innocence, which he 
had made in that House, had been fully 
before the jury and the court in a manner 
peculiarly favourable to his lordship. Is 
was produced on the part of the prosecu- 
tion; and the judge, in his charge to the 
jury, had distinctly told them, that, if they 
believed that aflidavit, they must acquit 
him. For his own part, he must own, 
that he could not enter into the principle 
which it was attempted to establish that 
night. He was not, indeed, prepared to 
say, that as far as the case personally af- 
fected lord Cochrane, it was not a most 
rigorous and painful one; because it was 
natural to wish, that an individual who had 
performed such splendid services to his 
country, should have carefully abstained 
from any crime that could render him 
the object of a punishment of that nature. 
But, he could not admit the doctrine which 
went to establish privileged orders, as it 
were, in the country, with regard to the 
punishment for crimes, upon a principle of 
aristocracy most dangerous and unwise, 
that those artificial ranks, which ought to 
have the effect of elevating the mind above 
the commission of such base and disho- 
nourable practices, should be converted 
into a claim to secure the individuals from 
the punishment they had incurred; and 
which would be inflicted upon inferior of+ 
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fenders. To argue the present case upon 
any reference to the practice of the army 
and navy, where officers received a pu- 
nishment different from that of the com- 
mon men, and to apply that practice to a 
totally different system of jurisprudence— 
a system, whose pride and glory it was to 
know no distinction of persons, and where 
every individual was alike tried by his 
peers—was a mode of proceeding which 
he could not but consider as inconsistent 
and nugatory. He had already stated, 
that it was painful to contemplate the no- 
ble lord in the situation to which he had 
reduced himself; but it would, indeed, 
be dangerous to admit as a general prin- 
ciple, that either his rank in life, or his 
professional services, ought to operateas an 
indemnity to him in the commission of a 
crime, that had called down the judg- 
ment of the law. He had no doubt, that 
the revered judge who tried the cause, was 


deeply impressed with the importance of 


making it known to the country in what 
light the law contemplated the malignity 
of the crime, what its true character was, 
and what the nature of the punishment be- 
longing to it. This was the more neces- 
sary also, because there had been a most 
extraordinary attempt out of doors to con- 
found the real qualities of the offence, as 
if no crime in reality bad beén commit- 
ted, but only an allowable exercise of in- 
genuity, in playing off a trick against the 
Stock Exchange. Even the hon. baronet 
opposite, from whose habits, education, 
and general sentiments, he should have 
expected a different line of conduct, had, 
on a former evening, spoken with a degree 
of tenderness, which he did not think be- 
longed to the offence. With regard to 
one part of the punishment, he appre- 
hended, they were not to discuss the 
abstract question, as to the fitness, o 

otherwise, of the pillory ; that was a 
matter for parliament to determine in 
another way, by revising the law, as it 
now stood, if they thought it proper to do 
80; it was enough for them to know, that 
the punishment was such as the law had 
pronounced againstinfamous offences; ard 
as long as it continued a part of the law 
of the land, the judges, in applying it, had 
upheld the public morality of the country, 
and had protected the country from a 
Species of fraud, which, if suffered to be 
perpetrated, under the impression, that it 
was beyond the cognisance of the law, 
would subvert all the security of property 
throughout the empire, and all our notions 
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of public honour and integrity. It was 
another thing to consider what should be 
done under all the circumstances of the 
case. The law had done its duty, the 
judges had done their duty, and it was for 
the crown to determine what line it would 
pursue in the exercise of its own preroga- 
tive. No satisfactory ground had been 
laid for the interference of parliament; 
and he should, therefore, feel it his duty to 
resist the motion. He would add, how- 
ever, that he had no difficulty in stating, 
that the crown had taken steps to inter- 
pose ils mercy with respect to the infa- 
mous part of the punishment, not only as 
far as it related to lord Cochrane, but to 
all the other parties. The ground upon 
which the crown had been advised to 
adopt this course, did not arise from the 
slightest doubt of the propriety of the 
conviction, nor the slightest doubt as to the 
integrity of the judges; but because it was 
satisfied the crime was so little known to 
Englishmen, was of a nature so repugnant 
to the national character, and, above all, to 
persons moving in the sphere in which the 
noble lord did, that it might safely remit 
the ignominious part of the punishment. 
The object of all punishment was, not 
personal retribution, but to operate as an 
example, and prevent the extension of 
crimes; and the crown flattered itself that 
it might, in this instance, extend its mercy, 
not on the ground of any claim recog- 
nised in the parties who were the objects 
of that mercy, but because of the infre- 
quency of the crime, and in the hope that 
the conviction and sentence, though not 
fully ca.ried into effect, would deter others 
from the repetition of it. He thought it 
right to state this view of the question it- 
self, and of the motives from which the 
crown acted, in order that no perverted 
interpretation might be put upon the ex- 
ercise of its mercy. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he had 
offered his sentiments so much at length on 
a former night, when the question of lord 
Cochrane’s innocence was under their con- 
sideration, that it would ill-become him 
again to trespass on the attention of the 
House; nor should he, indeed, have risen 
at all but for some things which had 
dropped in the course of the present 
debate. The intimation of the noble 
lord, if it had been given earlier, would 
have saved that House the trouble of 
listening to a long discussion. There 
were many ways in which the question 
might be considered, as affecting the fee! - 
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ings of the people at large, as affecting 
the public justice of the country, and, as 
affecting the noble lord himself, whose 
case was under consideration. He con- 
fessed, indeed, that as far as the noble 
lord was concerned, the motion was a 
matter of perfect indifference ; he relied 
wholly upon the consciousness of his in- 
nocence, and valued his character far more 
than any ignominious punishment which 
could be inflicted. But, as it affected the 
feelings of the.country, and the feelings 
of that profession to which the noble lord 
was an honour, he should certainly have 
supported the motion, had not the decla- 
ration, which the noble lord had just made, 
rendered it unnecessary to press it. Some 
remarks, however, had been made, and 
particularly by the Solicitor-General, 
which had a tendency to shake that fa- 
vourable judgment with respect to the in- 
nocence of lord Cochrane, which some 
members had formed on a preceding 
evening. Ile knew the candovr and gen- 
tlemanly feeling which belonged to that 
learned and hon. gentleman, yet he could 
not help thinking, that he (sir F. Burdett) 
had some reason to complain of the course 
he had adopted that evening. He was 
disposed to regard him with every sort of 
respect; but still, as Solicitor-General, he 
could not regard him exactly in the same 
light as any other independent member of 
the House; because, from his very situa- 
tion, he could not be wholly free from a 
bias or inclination to support the measures 
of administration. He sat in that House, 
in some measure, as a judge; but he had 
indulged himself in giving evidence into 
which the House had no opportunity of 
enquiring. He had affirmed, that lord 
Cochrane’s statement, as delivered before 
that House, was incorrect, and especially 
that part of it which declared that the 
noble lord, conscious of his innocence, 
had used no endeavours to prepare for his 
defence. He (sir F. Burdett) had always 
considered the noble lord as going into 
court as pre-judged in the mind of every 
man, from what had transpired previously 
to the trial? even his counsel seemed to 
be under the influence of the same feeling, 
as they certainly did not defend him with 
that ability which they might have ex- 
erted. Their defence was undoubtedly 
not so powerful as that employed by the 
noble lord himself when he moved for a 
new trial; if they might judge from the 
effect produced by it on the public mind. 
With respect to the brief, which lord 
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Cochrane affirmed he had not read, and 


which it was now stated he had, he 
(sir F. Burdett) did not positively know 
that the noble lord had read the brief ; 
but he could believe the fact might be so, 
and yet that he was ignorant of its con- 
tents. He, who knew the noble lord well, 
had no doubt that, at the time he was 
reading the brief, his head was dreaming 
or scheming over the plans which with- 
drew his attention from the subject. He 
would state to the House why he thought 
so: the copy of the brief stated, that De 
Berenger wore a red coat ; lord Cochrane, 
in his affidavit, had declared that he wore 
a green coat; and it was impossible, if 
his mind had been intent upon the matter 
of the brief, that he could have allowed 
such a contradiction to remain. It was 
known also, that briefs and all legal in- 
struments were drawn up,in such a man 
ner, that persons possessing a much more 
penetrating mind than he (sir F, Burdett) 
did, had often signed such instruments 
without knowing what their nature was, 
except so far as they received an account 
from the attornies employed. Another 
hon. member had said, that lord Cochrane 
had given an erroneous account, in saying, 
that the judge made an unfair charge to 
the jury, in declaring that De LBerenger 
appeared before him in his scarlet coat, 
star, ribbon, &c.; because it now appeared, 
from another account of the trial, that a 
very important word was introduced, the 
word “ 2f;”’ he knew, indeed, that your 
of, “ was a great peace-maker ;”’? but did 
not the hon. member know that the ac- 
count in question of the trial, was taken by 
a short-hand writer belonging tothe Court, 
and sent to the learned judge for his rev!- 
sion. He did not know that any change 
was made in the charge; but the only way 
to ascertain the fact, would be to examine 
the short-hand writer at their bar. In 
fact, however, there was nota tittle of evi- 
dence to prove that De Berenger appeared 
before lord Cochrane in the ‘ costume of 
his crime,” as it had been called. Then, 
again, not the slightest notice was taken 
of a portmanteau which De Bereuger had 
with him, though it was a fact of the 
greatest importance, and compatible with 
every thing which lord Cochrane had 
stated in his affidavit. He should now ad- 
vert to what the noble lord, who spoke 
last, had said with respect to himself. ‘The 
noble lord’s candour was greatly celebrated; 
but what be meant to convey by the ex- 
pression that he (sir F, Burdett) had spoben 
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of the offence “* with a tenderness that did 
not belong toit;’? he knew not. Looking 
at it merely in a legal point of view, he 
certainly did say, that, in the eye of the 
law, it was not considered as a crime, but 
asa misdemeanour only, and not deserving 
of the same heavy punishment that belonged 
toacrime. Where, then, was the tender- 
ness of thatopinion? ‘The noble lord had 
stated, as the ground for that advice which 
had been given to the crown (and for 
which he had his thanks), the most singu- 
Jar reason, truly, upon earth. The crime 
was so rare, so uncommon, that it was not 
necessary, for the sake of example, to 
carry the full sentence of the law into ef- 
fect! The noble lord might be right in 
what he said, as he certainly had better 
opportunities of knowing the state of the 
country ; but of this, he (sir F. Burdett) 
was certain, that if he were to meet any 
gentleman in the lobby of that House, 
and tell him such a reason for the mercy 
of the crown being extended towards the 





parues in question, he would certainly | 
movable at the pleasure of the judge, if 


Javgh in his face. ‘They would not sup- 
pose frauds inthe Stock Exchange to be 
quite so untrequent and so rare as the no- 
ble lord imagined. He felt, however, 
obliged to the noble lord for the advice 
he had given to the crown on this occa- 
sion,—not for the sake of lord Cochrane, 
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prerogative of the crown to remit the 
whole, or any part of that punishment ; 
and in the present case, the crown had 
remitted a part, in the hope that the con- 
viction and sentence being known, would 
be sufficient to operate as a prevention 
of the repetition of the offence. But 
what was the course pursued by the 
honourable baronet? It certainly would 
not be denied, that the honourable ba- 
ronet found many occasions, and fit oc-~ 
casions, as he deemed them, to exalt the 
trial by jury, and eulogize its merits and 
value; but when it was necessary to run 
down that trial by jury—when it was 
necessary to stigmatize our most sacred 
institutions—when it was necessary to cast 
the most unfounded imputations upon the 
judge and the court, for the purpose of 
establishing the innocence of a convicted 
offender—then persons were to be found 
out of doers, and the hon. baronet was:to 
be found within that House, to talk of 
picking and packing juries, which were 
under the controul of the judge, and re- 


they did not obey his instructions, The 
hon. baronet professed to dwell upon the 
newspaper accounts of the trial; but now 
there was an account of it published, not 
given in the hurry of the moment when it 


occurred, but taken by a person known 


who despised that part of the sentence— 


but for the sake of the public, and of that 
gallant profession of which be had been 
so bright an ornament. 

The Atiorney General, with considerable 
warmth, defended the speech of his learn- 
ed friend, the Solicitor General. He said, 
it was inpossible to suffer the House to 
depart without some observations upon 


| appears in the charge of the judge. 
' did not know, that it had been submitted 


what had fallen from the hon. baronet. | 
When the noble lord stated, that the Prince | 


Regent had determined to put the merci- 


ful prerogative of the crown in force, the | 


hon. baronet observed upon that state- 
ment, that if he were to tell it to any 


for the fidelity and accuracy of his labours. 
In that account an important alteration 


He 


to the judge for his revision, but he dared 
to say it was, as the practice was a com- 
mon one, for the sake of obtaining the 
greatest possible accuracy. The judge 
might alter a phrase or a word to make 
that correct which before was not so; but 
if the hon. baronet meant to state, that 
the noble lord wickedly altered any por- 
tion with the intent of giving a different 
and a new meaning to what he said, or to 


| soften down any part of it, he would ven- 


. ' 
gentleman in the lobby, he would laugh | 


in his face— 

Sir Ff, Burdett rose to explain. 
he said, was, that if he had told any per- 
son the grounds upon which that mercy 
Was extended, they would laugh in his 
face. 

‘The Attorney General said, that if the 
hon. baronet had listened to the whole of 
his sentence, be would have found, that 
he meant to quote his precise words. 
The crime was one to which the law af- 
fixed a certain punishment, but it was the 


( VOL, XXVIII, 





ture to assert, not only from his own know- 


| ledge of that learned lord, but of all who 
What | 


sat upon the bench, that there was not 
one of them who would descend to such 
a practice. The learned member then 
went into a detailed examination of the 
evidence as affecting jord Cochrane. With 
respect to the dress of De Berenger, he 
contended, that the fact of his being in a 
red coat did not rest upon the mere asser- 
tion of Crane and Shilling, but was esta- 
blished by a series of witnesses, tracing 
De Berenger from Dartford to lord Coch- 
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rane’s house. Such being the case, any 
judge must have been a driveiler, who 
would not have charged the jury in the 
way the learned lord had done on this oc- 
casion. With regard to juries, he denied 
that it was possible to pack them; they 
were all struck the same way, all reduced 
the same way, and all were out of the 
reach of any improper practices. He 
wouid tell the hon. baronet also, that, not- 
withstanding any supposed rule of court, 
the court of King’s-bench would have 
granted a new trial, had any sufficient 
ground for one been submitted to it. The 
hon. baronet had said, that there were no 
means by which the House could judge 
of the evidence alluded to by his hon. 
and learned friend ; but he would tell the 
hon. baronet how the House might judge 
of it. The lips of his counsel and soli- 
citors were sealed; but let lord Cochrane 
release them from their professional obli- 
gation to secrecy, and then the House 
could have the necessary information. But 
lord Cochrane, fersooth, was an object of 
political rivalry, (though a rival that no- 
body eve: cared for) and therefore a venal 
judge, a packed jury, and the interposi- 
tion of government, were to be associated 
for the purpose of ruining him! Such was 
the opinion of the hon. baronet. Oh, 
what an advocate! No doubt the hon. 
baronet was equally persuaded of the in- 
nocence of De Berenger, who was also an 
honourable man! The pillory was, it 
seemed, to be thenceforward considered as 
a desirable place of resort! The day on 
which any individuals—the co-members 
for Westminster, for instance —were to 
stand in that situation, was to be marked 
as memorable! It had been said, that to 
Batt and Berenger, the punishment would 
be as nothing. They might retire from 
it, and would be again received into so- 
ciety as if nothing bad occurred!—Be- 
renger forsooth was an honourable man! 
And this assertion was made, although 
Witness after witness had proved incontro- 
vertibly his connection with the conspi- 
racy. It had happened, that eight or nine 
Witnesses were asked in open court, one 
after the other, if they could point out 
the person who had travelled from Dover 
with the false intelligence; and although 
Berenger was sitting in an unsuspected 
part of the court, looking down and writ- 
ing as if he were a clerk to one of the 
solicitors, they one and all, after moving 
their eyes round the court, as soon as they 
fixed upon him, declared, as if by elec- 
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tricity, that he was the man. And yet, 
after this, Berenger had the hardihood to 
attempt to prove an alibi, and to adduce 
the voluntary affidavits of his servants. 
With respect to Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, 
no man, be presumed, doubted his guilt; 
and yet really there was less evidence of 
his personal connection with the fraud than 
there was of lord Cochrane’s. It was well 
known, that in inall conspiracies each indi- 
vidual conspirator had his partassigned him. 
There was the arch traitor, and there were 
the subordinate agents. The part assigned 
in this conspiracy to Mr. Cochrane John- 
stone, was the hiring of an office near the 
Exchange for the purpose of carrying on 
the speculations. The part of Berenger 
was to go to Dover, and to come up with 
the false news. M’‘Rae, Holloway, &c. 
were to act the subordinate parts in this 
nefarious drama. Lord Cochrane could 
not take an active part. He was too well 
known to go about it. Tlis person would 
have been recognized. But he was not 
the less uscful a member of the conspiracy, 
on that account. For when Berenger 
came to town, after he had spread the 
intelligence, the question was, where he 
could go to be safe. Was it uncharitable 
to say, that he could go only to a friend 
who knew his errand, and who was pre- 
pared to receive him with open arms? To 
lord Cochrane’s house, in his military 
habiliments, he was brought. ‘That was 
the place chosen by him, in which to 
change his dress, that he might return, 
without danger, to the rules of the King’s- 
bench. If, therefore, the question related 
as to the comparative degrees of personal 
connection, which lord Cochrane and 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone had had with 
Berenger, lord Cochrane had it all to no- 
thing. But it was said, that lord Cochrane 
had gained nothing, or next to nothing, 
by this transaction in the funds. From 
what loss had he not redeemed himself? 
Was there any other person in the kings 
dom, who, in consequence of this conspi- 
racy, had thus averted himself from im- 
pending ruin? It was evidently irresisti- 
ble, on the part of the grand jury, to find 
the Bill against lord Cochrane. It was 
evidently irresistible, on the part of the 
petty jury, to bring him in guilty. He 
(the Attorney General), bad not heard 
the whole of the evidence on the trial; 
but he had attended to every tittle, as read 
over by that learned and upright judge, 
sir Simon Le Blanc; and he could lay 
his hand on his heart, aud express his firm 
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conviction, that when the existing pre- 
judices against the constituted authorities 
had subsided, the grand jury, the petty 
jury, the judge who recapitulated the evi- 
dence, and the four judges, who refused 
to grant a new trial, and who thought the 
crime deserving of an infamous penish- 
ment, would all be considered as having 
strictly done their duty. At the same 
time, he confessed his satisfaction to find, 
by the intimation of his noble friend, that 
it was his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent’s gracious intention to remit that 
part of the sentence on lord Cochrane, 
which must be most unpleasant to that 
noble lord’s feelings, and still more to the 
feelings of that profession, of which he 
was lately a member, and of which he 
had formerly been an ornament. 

Lord Ebrington said, that after thespeech 
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of the noble lord, he did not feel himself 


justified in taking up the time of the 
House further, in withdrawing, as he in- 
tended to do, his motion. He could not 
help expressing his regret, however, that 
the communication which had been made 
that night by the noble lord, bad not been 
made before, and the more especially as 
the noble lord had deprecated discussion, 
The noble lord then proposed to withdraw 
his motion. 

On the question being put from the 
chair, 

Mr. Holmes said, that in consequence 
of the statement made by the Solicitor 
General in the course of his speech, re- 
specting lord Cochrane’s inspection of the 
briefs which had been delivered to his 
counsel, previous to his trial, he had sent 

letter to the noble lord, requesting an 
explanation upon this subject; and had re- 
ceived, 
noble lord, his answer, which he would 
take the liberty of reading te the House, 


The hon. gentleman then read a letter 
from lord ‘Gocheme, asserting that the | i 


statement of the Solicitor General was not 
correct, for that he had never read the 
briefs, although a part of them had been 
read to him by Mr. Parkenson, a person 
connected with his solicitors. ‘Lhe noble 


Jord had also sent the brief, part of which | 


was marked, and in the margin were the 
words, “ Read this to lord Cochrane.” 
This memorandum, the hon. gentleman 
remarked, was confirmatory of the noble 
lord’s statement. He also observed, in 
allusion to what had fallen from the At- 
torney General, that if lord Cochrane did 
not release his counsel and solicitors from 
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the secresy which their professional cha- 
racter imposed upon them, he should be 
the first to pronounce him guilty ; but he 
was satisfied the moment the noble lord 
heard of the suggestion, he would, without 
delay, avail himself of the advice which 
was given. 

The Solicitor General begged 
what he had already said, that the state- 
ment which he had given, was not made 
from any thing within his own knowledge, 
although he had no reason to doubt the 
veracity of the person from whom be had 
received the information. He did not ac- 
tually state that lord Cochrane had seen 
and read the briefs before they had been 
delivered to counsel; but what he said was, 
that instructions had been taken from lord 
Cochrane for the briefs, which were read 
inshis presence, and approved of by his 
lordship ; and that, saving the indictment, 
and the statement of the Stock Exchange, 
the whole of the briefs bad been prepared 
under his immediate inspection; and he 
had further stated, on the authority to 
which he had alluded, that the evidence 
of lord Cochrane’s servants, as taken 
down by the attorney’s clerk, was read 
over to him; and that his lordship had 
made an alteration in the evidence of 
Thomas Dewman, who had confounded 
the arrival of De Berenger at his master’s 
house on the 2Ist, with another officer, 
who had called on some previous day 5 
and with that correction, the brief was sent 
to be engrossed, and was afterwards sent 
to counsel. The hon. gentieman having 
alluded tothe draft of the brief which bad 
been sent to him by lord Cochrane, and 


to repeat 


_ stated, that parts only of it had been read 
‘to the noble lord previous to its being de- 


by a confidential friend of that | 
| noe in the margin, 
| one part of this draft, in which tb 


| 
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livered to counsel, as was evident from the 
he begged to notice 
void 
« read to lord Cochrane’? were inseiibed 
inthe margin. This was a partin which 
lines were erased. This, no 
had been done by bis loidsiip. 
What those lines contained could not pe 
known, although it was evident, from this 
circumstance, the noble lord had not been 
inattentive tothe text, which wassubmitted 
to his judgment. 

Mr. Abercromby, adverting to the former 
discussions on this subject, said, that lord 
Cochrane’s counsel, apprehending, tbat 
lord Cochrane would allege neglect on 
their part, aud more particul: uly with re- 
spect to the bricf, had furnished him with 
a statement of the facts, which, to the 
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doubt, 
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best of his recollection, were as follows: 
—a brief, the House would observe, was 
divided into two parts—the statement, or 
recital, and the proofs, or the evidence 
which it was expected to obtain in sup- 
port of the statement. Now, according 
to his recollection of the facts to which 
he had alluded, the first part of the brief 
(the recital) had been read over to lord 
Cochrane at one period, and the second 
part (the proofs) at another period; and 
on the last, lord Cochrane made some 
observations, which were strictly attended 
to. 

Mr. Wetherell had witnessed the state- 
ment of lord Cochrane’s counsel, to which 
his hon. and learned friend had just ad- 
verted, and entirely coincided with him 
in his recollection of the facts. 

Mr. Whitbread, upon looking over the 
draft of the brief sent by lord Cochrane, 
said, he observed many lines erased, 
which did not appear to have been read 
to his lordship ; he deprecated, therefore, 
any inference being drawn from these 
erasures, either for, or against, the noble 
lord. After the communication which 
had been made of the intention of the 
crown, it was quite unnecessary to discuss 
the motion any further; for all argument 
must bear not on the question of guilty or 
not guilty, (for, by the verdict of the 
jury, and by the vote of the majority of 
the House, for the expulsion of lord Coch- 
rane, although he was not one of that ma- 
jority, that question had been decided), 
but on the propriety of the punishment ; 
and, although he should certainly have 
voted with his noble friend, yet he repeat- 
ed, that nothing more need now be said 
on the subject. In his opinion, however, 
the noble lord would have done better, 
had he made his communication at an 
earlier period, and have thus prevented a 
most useless discussion. 

The motion of lord Ebrington, as well 
as the Amendment of Mr. Barham, with 
the permission of the House, was then 
withdrawn. 


Orrices 1n Reversion.] Mr. Bankes 
recapitulated most of the arguments made 
use of by him, on the occasion of an Ad- 
dress which he moved in 1807, and which 
was carried, without one dissentient voice; 
and the subsequent Bills introduced by 
him. Heconcluded with moving, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, that he 
will be graciously pleased not to grant 
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any office, place, employment, or salary, 
in any part of his Majesty’s dominions, in 
reversion, or for joint lives, with benefit 
of survivorship, until six weeks after the 
commencement of the next sessiun of par- 
liament’” 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that when 
the House voted the Address in 1807, 
they had no reason to presume arly repug- 
nance in the other House of parliament, 
to the abolition of the places in rever- 
sion.—{ Mr. Bankes said, that the Bill was 
then thrown out.]—They had no reason, 
however, continued the nobie lord, to pre- 
sume, that the repugnance was of that de- 
liberate nature, which it had since as- 
sumed. The House had now, however, 
made several attempts, and the other 
House was found to differ with them on 
the princinle of the measure. It was not 
on the spur of the moment, they were 
now called on to make an address of the 
House tantamount to a law, in matters of 
prerogative. He opposed the Address, 
because he considered the object of it an 
innovation of the constitution, and an exs 
clusion of the House of Lords, from their 
share in the legislature. It might jiead to 
a conflict of jurisdictions, and might place 
the crown in a contradictory relation to 
each of the Houses, He wished he could 
persuade his hon, friend to withdraw his 
motion, 

Mr. Tierney thought there had been a 
sort of tacit compact between the two 
Houses, on the subject before the House ; 
that in consequence of saving the honour 
of the crown, and not infringing on the 
prerogative, the other House would have 
no objection to the passing of temporary 
Bills. It seemed, however, as if the sus- 
pense which took place six or seven years 
ago, and which had accumulated a num- 
ber of reversions, had quickened the ap- 
petite of ministers. He did not mean to 
say, they meant to make any improper 
use of the power of granting sinecure 
places; for when an office was granted, 
with no duties attached to it, he did not 
see how it could be improperly filled. 
The noble lord had started the difficulty 
of a conflict between the two Houses, and 
as the Lords had shewn an _ indisposition 
to his measure, the present Address, he 
thought, might put the two Houses in an 
embarrassing situation. But how was 
this more to be apprehended now, than at 
any time during the last seven years? 
The Lords had never sent any message 
on the subject. The Address would 
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| debts? His objection to such a recital, 


merely have the effect of keeping matters 
open till next session. Ministers seemed 
now determined no longer to keep up 
any appearances ; and to get hold of all 
that the last seven years had saved for 
them. 

Mr. Bankes contended, that there was 
no hope of taking any other step, than by 
an Address, to carry into effect the re- 
peated votes of the House against rever- 
sions, as the session would probably close 
in the course of five or six days. There 
was nothing unusual in addresses of this 
kind; and, he apprehended, there was 
little danger of any breach of harmony 
between the two Houses. It must be re- 
collected, that the moment the House let 
this subject out of their hands, that mo- 
ment they restored to the crown the 
power of granting reversions, against 
which so many unanimous votes of the 
Commons had been passed. 

Lord Castlereagh wished to suggest to 
his hon. friend, that the Bill rejected by 
the Lords, was preventive of the grant of 


reversions for two years; but another | 


Bill, of one year’s duration, might still 
pass that House, and be sent up to the 
Lords this session, 

Sir Charles Burrell said, as the other 
House were so tenacious on this subject, 
it was not unfair for the country to sup- 
pose that they conceived themselves to 
have a stronger right to reversions than 
the Commons had. It was a fair in- 
ference, that they had stronger reasons 
than the Commons for continuing the 
abuse. 

The House then divided. For the 
Motion 34; Against it 58: Majority 24. 


Princess or Watts’s Annuity BIL. } 
The House being in a committee on this 
Bill, 

Mr. Tierney admitted the propriety of 
the first, second, and third clauses of the 
Bill. The next clause, however, he could 
not comprehend. What ground was there 
for inserting a long recital of a paper, 
drawn up inthe year 1809, respecting an 

trangement between the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, by which, in consider- 
ation of his Royal Highness, discharging 
49,0001. of debts of her Royal Highness, 
and increasing her allowance to 17,0001. ; 
she, on her part, signed an agreement, 
that, if she exceeded her income, or con- 
tracted future debts, a Bill was to be 
brought into parliament, to free the Prince 
of Wales from being liable for future 
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was, that since 1809, her Royal Highness 
had not exceeded her income, nor had 
any demands on that account been made 
on the Prince of Wales. Why, then, re- 
cite this agreement of 1809, which, to 
say the least of it, was nothing to the pur- 
pose. It was impossible for any body to 
read the Bill without inferring, that her 
Royal Highness had exceeded her income, 
and that this recital was necessary, in or- 
der to prevent it in future. What was 
gained by all these recitals? He could 
comprehend the reason of the other 
clauses; they served to explain why the 
22,000l. a year was taken from his Royal 
Highness, and paid to the consolidated 
fund, and to exonerate him from any fu- 
ture debts of her Royal Highness. 

Lord Castlereagh apprehended, that 
without such a recital, the Bill would not 
explain itself. He denied, that it would 
lead any one to suppose, that any breach 
of the covenant had taken place on the 
part of her Royal Highness. In that 
case, he should have adopted a different 
kind of remedy, and have imposed on the 
Princess of Wales, regulations similar to 
those which were applied to the Prince of 
Wales’s own income. ‘The present Bill 
took away 22,000/. from the Prince of 
Wales, and gave 22,000/. to the Princess 
of Wales for life. This was certainly 
placing her in a situation not very natural 
for married persons, and which required 
some explanation. He really did not ap- 
prebend, that there was any thing in the 
recital discreditable to the Princess of 
Wales, either the living separately, or the 
having contracted debts previous to the 
agreement, If they erected her into a 
character, independent of the Prince for 
money, they owed it to themselves to 
give some explanation of this. 

Mr. Tierney was satisfied the noble lord 
had not perused the papers before the 
House accurately. The settlement of 
1809, bore, that in case the Princess of 
Wales exceeded her income, then an ap- 
plication should be made to parliament, 
for indemnifying the Prince. As long as 
she continued within her income, nothing 
was to be said; but whenever she ex- 
ceeded her income, the subject was to be 
brought before parliament. Now, when 
this subject was introduced in the Bill, 
was it not an inference, that the Princess 
had broken this agreement? He did not 
believe the noble lord understood the Bill 
himself, He believed, that the nobie 
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lord had been desired to carry through 
the Bill, which had been drawn vp by 
some other hand, and that there was some 
lieu upon it, which the noble lord would 
not chuse to avow. The noble lord had 
stated this, as an arrangement for life to 
the Princess of Wales; but it ought to be 
stated merely as an arrangement, during 
the joint lives of his Majesty and her 
Royal Highness ; for, on the death of his 
Majesty, a different arrangement would 
necessarily take place. With respect to 
liability, whether the debts were incurred 
by the Prince or Princess, the public had 
to pay them. It was an ostentatious dis- 
play of the noble lord, therefore, to state 
the readiness of the Prince, to pay the 
debts of the Princess. The Prince had 
no more means to pay 49,000/. without 
borrowing, than he had. When the no- 
ble lord talked of the anxiety of his 
Royal Highness to pay these debts, with- 
out occasioning any increase of charge to 
the public, did he mean to say, that he 
had any more means to pay the 49,000/. 
than his other debts? All this came of 
the recital. He dared to say, there were 
good reasons for the recital, but the noble 
lord did not seem to have been let into 
the secret. 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that the 
creditors of her Royal Highness received 
payment of their debts, by instalments of 
40,000/. a year; and he considered the 
insinuation ofthe right hon. gentleman as 
unlair. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the payments, on 
account of Princess, were at the expense 
of the Psince’s creditors. 

Mr. Whitbread objected to the recital. 
With respect to the liberality of the 
Prince of Wales, of which so much had 
been said, it was sufficient to state, that 
the Princess had been reduced seven 
years, to 12,000/. a year: and that when 
the Prince’s income was augmented from 
49,0001, to 60,000/. under lord Sidmouth’s 
administration, an application was made 
on behalf of the Princess, and no notice 
was taken of it. 

The clauses were agreed to, and the 
Report ordered to be received to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 20. 
Vote or Crepit.} The order of the 
day for taking the Prince Regent’s Mes- 


sage on this subject into consideration 
being read, 





Vote of Credit. [796 
The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 


think it necessary to trouble their lordships 
with many observations, under the present 
circumstances, relative to the general 
state of affairs. A noble lord had, ona 
former evening, put a question respecting 
the sum which was proposed as the amount 
of the Vote of Credit, which was held as 
unusual ina period of peace. It should 
be recollected, that the country was still 
placed under peculiar circumstances. 
They were still at war with the United 
States of America; besides which, there 
were a variety of other considerations that 
must entail upon the country no small 
degree of extraordinary expense. It must 
be some time before it was possible they 
could bring home all the armies, and con- 
sequently make those reductions in the 
establishments at home which were so 
desirable in a time of peace. It was cer- 
tainly deemed expedient that a certain 
amount of force should be kept up in those 
countries whose final fate was to be set- 
tled at the ensuing Congress at Vienna. 
Ile then alluded to the expenses which 
were still indeed under provisions of the 
treaty of Chaumont, and the amount of 
the subsidies which were still necessarily 
going on, and had not yet been voted, as 
on the occasion of former periods, because 
no man could have been certain at the 
time that, the war might not continue the 
whole of the year. With reference to 
these expenses, a sum of four millions re- 
mained, which must be provided for out 
of some fund. Under all the circumstances 
in which the war was closed, and with 
reference to the various considerations he 
had alluded to, a vote of the sum proposed 
for the occasion would be necessary and 
expedient; and, with that impression, he 
would propose an Address to the Prince 
Regent on the occasion of his most gracious 
Message, assuring him of the cordial con- 
currence of the House in enabling his 
Royal Highness to meet the exigencies 
that might arise, &c. 

Lord Holland said, though he was not 
prepared to resist the motion, yet he must 
be allowed to express sume degree of re~ 
luctance in voting a sum, which, it must 
be owned, was a large amount, for a period 
which may be considered as one of peace. 
It was true, we were still unfortunately at 
war with America, which he regarded as 
a great calamity; yet he thought the 
proposed amount was greater than the rea- 
sons assigned seemed to call for. He re- 
gretted the state of uncertainty in which 
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the fate of a great portion of Europe still 
remained ; but felt a contrary emotion at 
hearing nothing from the noble lord 
which indicated an intention of keeping 


up a large peace establisiiment. As the 
vote was rested on the narrow grounds 
alluded to by the noble earl, he would not 
press any sort of opposition to it; but 
would lay in his claim to examine the 
grounds upon which the vote had been 
called for, whenever the distribution of 
its amount should be laid before parlia- 
ment, 

The question was then put, and the Ad- 
dress immediately agreed to. 


Corn Laws.] Earl Stanhope recalled 
to their lordship’s recollection a Petition 
he had presented yesterday on this subject. 
It was from certain respectable corn 
growers of Peterborough and its vicinity, 
stating, that on account of the heavy ex- 
pense attending the growth of corn, and 
the low state of the markets, an adequate 
price could not be obtained ; that if such 


a state of things continued, much mischief | 


would arise to the public, as well as to 
individuals; and, understanding that a 
Resolution had been submitted to the 
House of Lords, tending to their relief, 
&c.; they prayed that the same may be 
taken into an early consideration. This, 
his lordship described to be the prayer 
and gift of the Petition. He adverted to 
the objections urged yesterday to its re- 
ception, which, he contended, were un- 
founded; and insisted, that the right of 
petitioning was a sacred unalienable right, 
and founded upon the principles of the 
constitution. Ife then moved that the 
Petition do lie on the table. 

The Lord Chancellor thought that the 
Petition was one which ought to be re- 
ceived, and the noble earl’s motion was 
immediately agreed to. 


Bankrupt Laws.] Earl Stanhope pre- 
sented a Petition from a certain individual 
whom he did not name on the subject of 
the Bankrupt laws. It was one, he said, 
out of those multitudes of cases which 
made one’s heart bleed; and one which, 
from the state of the law, might happen 
without any blame being imputable to 
any of the judges of law or equity: but 
one always suspected that something was 
Wrong when such cases existed. The 
petitioner stated, that he had been made 
bankrupt nine years ago, and had not 
been permitted to know the grounds on 


The Princess Charloite of Wales. 
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which he had been so declared bank- 


rupt. This was a very serious grievance. 
The petitioner had made several ap- 
plications to the Lord Chancellor, who 
ordered the assignees to be removed. The 
petitioner also stated his application per- 
sonally to the Lord Chancellor,—his ina- 
bility to afford the expense of procuring 
affidavits, and the expenses to which the 
estate had been put by various meetings ; 
where sometimes only one commissioner, 
and sometimes two altended; the atten- 
dance of three of them being by law neces- 
sary, 28 he believed. His lordship then 
strongly recommended it to the House to 
appoint some eminent lawyers, or three 
of the judges, to form the several laws 
upon particular subjects into one biil or 
act; a measure from which greatadvantage 
might be derived. The law on such sub- 
jects would then be much better and more 
generally understood. The noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack was stated, 
in some reports in circulation, relative to 
proceedings in the court of Chancery, to 
have said, that be had read the Bankrupt 
Laws 72,000 times, and did not understand 
them yet; and if he had done so, he ap- 
plauded him for it; but it proved the 
necessity for adopting the measure which 
he recommended. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he certainly 
had never said any such thing; and if 
he must read the Bankrupt Laws 72,000 
times before he could understand them, 
he had better not begin. He saw, how- 
ever, that the noble lord did not undere 
stand them. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Tue Princess CHARLOTTE OF WALEs.] 

The Earl of Lauderdale said—M y Lords, 
I have waited in the hope of seeing an 
illustrious duke in his place, who yester- 
day gave notice of a motion upon a most 
important and delicate subject, for Friday 
next. I lament that I have been disap- 
pointed, because it was my intention to 
have asked whether he did not think it 
proper that the House should be pro- 
vided with some information relative to 
the motion which is to be brought for- 
ward? J] am well aware, that it Is com- 
petent to any peer to summon the House 
for the more solemn consideration of 
any subject; and I should be sorry to 
argue that it is not competent to any peer 
to submit a motion without giving the 
House more than a general idea of its sub- 
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ject. If, however, I had had the good 
fortune to have seen that illustrieus duke 
in his place this evening, I should have 
appealed to him, whether he did not feel 
that, in this instance, there existed as im- 
perious a necessity of giving the House 
some intelligence as to the nature of his 
proposition, as upon any occasion that 
ever occurred in the history of parliament? 
It is true I did understand that his Royal 
Highness meant to acquaiht a noble earl 
(Liverpool) with the form of his motion 
previous to the discussion: I know that 
such a courtesy prevails upon important 
political questions ; but I do submit that, 
upon matters of the nature now referred 
to, such information given to one indivi- 
dual only out of the whole House, would 
not be satisfactory. For myself, I confess 
I am more at a loss to conjecture what the 
nature and form of the motion of Friday 
can be, than I ever was before upon any 
subject during the whole course of my 
experience, that had been made only a 
matter of hint in the course of conversa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, it is im- 
possible for me to avoid regretting severely, 
that J do not see the illustrious duke in his 
place, more especially as to-morrow is the 
only day that intervenes before his motion 
is to be discussed. If to-morrow I should 
not have the good fortune to see his Royal 
Highness here (and even then the intelli- 
gence would be very late), we must remain 
wholly in darkness and ignorance upon a 
question that requires the gravestand most 
solemn deliberation. I have, therefore, 
thought it necessary to say thus much, in 
order that, by some means or other, it may 
reach the ear of the illustrious duke, and 
that he may attend in his place to-morrow 
to give the required information, as to the 
nature and object of his motion; or, if not, 
tu state some reason to the House why he 
thinks fit to with-hold it. At the present 
moment, I believe, there is not a single 
man in the House, or in the country, who 
has the faintest idea of the nature of the 
proposition of the illustrious duke. 

The Earl of Rosslyn observed, that he 
had that instant received a note from the 
duke of Sussex, expressing his regret, that 
in consequence of indisposition, he was 
not able to bring forward his intended 
motion regarding the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, on Friday ; his Royal Highness, 
therefore, expressed a wish that it should 
be postponed until Tuesday. All I can 
say for myself (continued his lordship) is, 
that I haye no doubt that, on the general 
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principle of courtesey, his Royal Highness 
will be ready to make any communication 
consistent with the delicate nature of the 


subject. Such information, however, can 
only be given as a matter of courtesey, and 
not of right. For one, I must maintain 
the principle, that any noble lord may 
give a general notice upon any subject, 
without specifying at all the form of words 
in which it will be couched. 

The Earl of Lauderdale defied any no- 
ble lord to state truly that a single word 
that he had uttered, was in contradiction 
to the principle alluded to by the noble 
earl. What he had said was, not only 
that a peer of parliament had a right to 
summon the House, but to make any 
motion, if he so pleased, without summons 
or previous information. The general 
practice and courtesy of the House was, 
however, otherwise; and, on a question 
like that, which was so soon to be intro. 
duced, the illustrious duke would surely 
deem it right to give some previous infor- 
mation, As tothe principle, he repeated, 
that he had not uttered a word inconsistent 
with the principle laid down by his noble 
friend. 

Lord Holland was convinced, that his 
noble friend who spoke last, was fully sen- 
sible of the truth and justice of all that 
had been said by the noble earl: upon 
the right of a peer of parliament, there 
could scarcely be two opinions, His no- 
ble friend had professed to put it, ad vere- 
cundeam ; but it was the oddest way of 
doing so, when the illustrious individual 
was absent. All peers of parliament were 
upon an equality ; and it was but fair, 
when it was thus put, that the person to 
whom it was put should, at least, be pre- 
sent, if thesubject were not more properly 
settled in private. He must say, that if 
what had been now urged, had referred to 
a notice of motion given by himself, and 
explanation had been required in hs ab- 
sence, the effect would have been ra- 
ther to induce him to with-hold any infor- 
mation, standing upon his right as a peer 
of parliament. 

‘The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
his noble friend who spoke last, had sunk or 
kept in the back ground a great part of 
what he had at first said. He had stated his 
reason for mentioning the subject in the 
absence of the illustrious duke to be, that 
there was only one intervening day before 
the motion was to be brought forward, 
and if, to-morrow, his royal highness 
should not attend in his place, no appeal 
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could be made to him upon the question. 
His object was to produce the attendance 
of the illustrious duke, to give information 
which, in his conscience, he was of opi- 
nion, was now more Called for than upon 
any former occasion that had ever offered 
itself. 

Lord Melville begged to know, what 
day the illustrious duke had named for 
his motion? 

The Earl of Rossyln observed, that the 
communication he had noticed, was not 
directly from the illustrious duke, who 
was stated to be indisposed. He did not 
feel himself authorised to name definitvely 
any day, but Tuesday was mentioned in 
the note. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
natural course would be, that a day should 
be fixed to-morrow, when further infor- 
mation was obtained regarding the illness 
of the duke of Sussex. 

Earl Stanhope hoped, that any day rather 
than Monday would be selected, since his 
favourite motion on a subject of the great- 
est consequence was fixed for that evening. 
He did not think the illustrious duke was 
bound to state the nature of his motion: 
it was not necessary. He understood that 
some motion was to be brought forward, 
but what was his notion of what it would 
be he would not tell. He wanted no fur- 
ther explanation upon the subject, than 
that which had been already given, 

The Earl of Rosslyn could not finally 


name any day: he could only repeat that | 


the note to which he had referred men- 
tioned Tuesday. 
Lord Sidmouth enquired whether the 
motion would be brought on on Friday ? 
The Earl of Rosslyn answered, that it 
would certainly not. Here the matter 
dropped. 
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Mipsuipmen.| Mr. Forbes rose to 
withdraw his notice respecting some pro- 
Vision for the Midshipmen of thenavy, who 
were thrown quite out of employ by the 
late peace. He observed, that the situa- 
tion of these persons was peculiarly hard, 
as they were without any provision, and 
he feared would not be able to find occu- 
pation in the merchant’s service, on ac- 
couut of the multitude of persons who 
would be dismissed from the transport ser- 
vice. He withdrew his notice, because he 
had hopes that some measures, on the part 

( VOL. XXVIII, } 
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of the Admiralty, would render any mo- 
tion on the subject unnecessary. 

Mr. Croker said, he rejoiced that the 
notice was withdrawn, as the motion would 
have excited hopes which it would not be 
possible to realize. At the termination of 
so long aud arduous a contest, the persons 
in all branches of the navy had a right to 
expect that their services should be consi- 
dered by those who had directed them in 
time of war. The claims of all ranks were 
actually under consideration, but he could 
not hold out avy other hopes, than that of 
the half-pay, which had been mentioned 
in the last navy estimates. He was per- 
suaded, that the House would not disap- 
prove of any thing that was given as a 
reward for past, or a retainer for future 
services. But the consideration of the 
subject was attended with great difficulty, 
and no part of it with more than that 
which related to the class of midshipmen, 
which was composed of individuals of the 
most dissimilar ranks and expectations. 
He begged to be understood, that he 
could give no hopes of any particular 
measure on the subject; but he was con- 
vinced that the Admiralty would be most 
anxious to take all proper steps. 

Mr. Tierney said, he was anxious lest 
any false impression should go abroad, 
that the cause of this class of men was 
abandoned by the House; because, whenit 
was seen what arrangements the Admi- 
miralty would make, it would be in the 
power of any member, if he disapproved 
of the arrangements, to make any motion 
on the subject. 

The notice was then withdrawn. 


Petition oF Mrs. Gamwett.] Sir F. 


_ Burdett presented a Petition from a woman 


of the name of Mary Gamwell, a haber- 
dasher and milliner of Aldersgate-street, 
The Petition stated, that she had been 
charged with selling French gloves, tried, 
and convicted. She had in consequence 
been sentenced to pay a heavy penalty, 


| besides legal expenses to the amount of 


411. The petitioner asserted her inno- 
The Petition 


was ordered to lie on the table. 


Stave Trave.] Petitions against the 
Slave Trade were presented from many 
parts of the kingdom, among others, one 
by lord A. Hamilton, from Glasgow, 
signed by 14,000 persons; and one from 
the African Missionary Society ; 12 from 
different parts of the island, by Mr. Wil- 
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berforce. Mr. W. on presenting these 
Petitions, observed on the atrocities which 
the idea of the French to conquer St. 
Domingo must, if persisted in, give rise to. 
He stated, that he knew, from the most cer- 
tain sources, from intercepted letters from 
St. Domingo, a fact which seemed formerly 
to have been doubted ; namely, that it 
was usual at the Ecole des Chiens in that 
country, to train the blood hounds who 
were to hunt the natives, by forming a 
ring with armed soldiers, and exposing 12 
or 13 blacks to the fury and hunger of the 
dogs: This shameful exhibition usually 
took place on Sundays.—The Petitions 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Peter Moore wished to ask the hon. 
gentleman whether he had any plan in 
contemplation for the entire oblivion of 
slavery all over the world? The question 
had slept since the year 1807. Might 
not some regulation be adopted to pre- 
vent the clandestine importation of slaves 
into the West Indies, by enacting, that 
every black who set his foot not only in 
England, but in any part of the British 
dominions, should instantly become free ? 

Mr. Wilberforce replied, that the object 
of the friends of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade had been in the first place to stop 
all supplies of slaves from Africa, and then 
they hoped that the amelioration of the 
state of the slaves in the West Indies would 
follow as a matter of course. The object of 
the Petition he had just presented, and of 
many other Petitions of the same kind, was 
to shew the unanimous feeling of the coun- 
try against this inhuman traffic. 

Sir H. Montgomery mentioned the prac- 
tice, of which he had been a witness in 
the East Indies, of bringing slaves a-shore 
from the French settlement at Pondicherry, 
and afterwards re-shipping them. He 
hoped that the noble lord would turn his 
attention to the subject.—{Lord Castle- 
reagh signified his assent. } 


Irish PRESERVATION OF THE PEACE 
Biit.] On the order of the day for re- 
suming the adjourned proceeding upon 
the third reading of the Bill, to provide for 
the preserving and restoring of peace, in 
such parts of Ireland as may, at any time, 
be disturbed by seditious persons, or by 
persons entering into unlawful combina- 
tions or conspiracies, 

Sir S. Romilly said, his former objec- 
tions to this Bill had by no means been 
removed ; but as he found that nothing he 
could say would prevent its passing, it 
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was in vain for him to trespass on the time 
of the House by any further length of ar- 
gument. He must, however, say, he 
could not conceive why the measure, 
which was of the first importance, should 
be brought forward at so late a period of 
the session; and why it was hurried and 
pressed through the House, in the manner 
it had been, without any satisfactory rea- 
son assigned for it. It was about to be 
sent to the other House, at a period when 
the lords had already declared, there was 
not time to enter into the consideration of 
the question respecting the borough of 
Helstone ; and if that was the case, it was 
surely too late to send up to that House 
so important a Bill as this, which went 
to take from his Majesty’s subjects their 
dearest birth-right. He thought it his 
duty to protest against such a measure, 
and to give it his decided opposition, 
feeble as the effects of it were likely to 
prove. 

Mr. Peel denied, that in this measure he 
had taken the House by surprise; for 
when he introduced, on a former occasion, 
a measure of a different description, he 
reserved to himself the power of bringing 
forward one like the present, if it should 
be found necessary. He had, he believed, 
made out a suflicient case to induce the 
House to agree to the Bill. He had read 
an oath, for which no less than six convic- 
tions took place at the assizes of West- 
meath, and the purport of which was to 
be true to Buonaparté. He had hoped 
that peace would have overpowered and 
overcome all such absurd speculations as 
adherence to the despot of another coun- 
try; but he had recently learned that si- 
milar combinations were still forming in 
Ireland, and that an oath was now admi- 
nistered and taken in the county of West- 
meath, hostile to the public peace and 
tranquillity. He had considered it in- 
cumbent to wait till he had a distinct 
proof of the failure of other measures, be- 
fore he resorted to the present Bill. This 
was not looked upon as a party question 
in Ireland. A memorial had been pre- 
sented to the Lord Lieutenant, signed by 
sixty most respectable individuals of the 
county of Tipperary, eighteen of whom 
were magistrates, and the first name 
signed was lord Llandaff, the brother of 
the representative of that county in the 
House, the object of which memorial was 
to persuade the government to bring for- 
ward the present measure. 


Mr, J. P. Grant had no doukt, that what 
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the right hon. gentleman had said as to 
the state of Ireland was correct; but it 
was not onthe opinion of magistrates, and 
other persons residing in disturbed districts, 
that parliament ought to act. Persons 
residing in counties in this disturbed state, 
were, of all others, least likely to form 
correct opinions as to the proper remedy. 
They were too much under the influence 
of fear to judge correctly ; they might 
be the best witnesses respecting those 
circumstances which they were acquainted 
with ; but parliament, though they ought 
to enquire into and hear the reasons given 
by those persons for their opinions, were 
bound, at the same time, to form an opinion 
for themselves. He rose, to protest against 
tliis measure, considering, as he did, that 
he would not be doing his duty if he did 
not oppose it. If any one looked into 
the enactments of the Bill, they would be 
convinced, that a more important measure 

ould not be submitted to any legislature. 
t went to suspend an important part of 
the constitution, in a quarter of the United 
Kingdom, where, if ever we hoped to 
see the people emerge from the barbarism 
into which they had been plunged by our 
mismanagement, it must be through their 
admission to all the privileges of that con- 
stitution, It was incumbent on the right 
hon. gentleman, to show that our consti- 
tution was a mere fanciful idea,—that it 
was not as well calculated for troublesome 
times as times of tranquillity. He had 
no objection to the clause by which per- 
sons were confined to their houses alter a 
certain hour; but what he chiefly objected 
to, was, the suspension of the trial by 
jury. It was of the utmost importance to 
keep sacred and inviolate the trial by 
jury; and it wasa libel on the constitu- 
tion to say, that it could not be carried 
into execution in cases, not of combination 
with a foreign enemy, but of domestic 
turbulence and disquietude. An infrac- 
tion of the constitution could never be | 
justified by precedent; but the precedent | 
of 1807 was not analogous to the present 
case. At that time, the venerable cham- 
pion of Irish liberty (Mr. Grattan) rose 
up in the House, and stated, that he was 
well informed there was a French party 
in Ireland, who held dark and dangerous 
meetings, for the purpose of organizing a 
French force. The impression made on 
the House by that declaration, was what 
might have been expected. We were then 
at war with a powerful enemy, and circum- 
mMances pressed. The circumstances were 
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now, however, very different. He did 
not complain of the right hon. gentleman 
for taking the House by surprise; but for 
having delayed to bring forward this mea- 
sure till a period of the session when the 
House could not go into the enquiry. The 
right hon. gentleman had said he was de- 
sirous of trying the effects of peace; but 
peace or war had nothing to do with these 
commotions ; the seeds of them lay much 
deeper than any temporary cause. There 
must either be something anomaious in 
the state of Ireland, or the British consti- 
tution must be unable to exercise its own 
functions; and to protect its own magis- 
trates, if a suspension of that constitution 
was necessary, not in a period of war, but 
in such circumstances as Ireland was never 
free from; for Ireland was not different 
now from what it had been throughout the 
whole of its history. These disturbances 
were confined to the lower orders; they 
were not supported by any other class, 
and they had no political objects but ori- 
ginated in a desire to prevent the rise of 
rents. If it could be made out that the 
British constitution was not fit to live 
under, that it could not afford complete 
power to the magistrate against the tur- 
bulence of the people, that constitution 
was a fanciful and idle theory. It was 
said, that it wasimpossible to get witnesses 
to come forward at present; but there 
was nothing in the Biil to afford any ad- 
ditional security to witnesses. What was 
to protect them? They were not to be 
examined in secret. It had been said, 
that juries would be intimidated, but he 
was informed there was little to fear from 
this. If there was any apprehension of 
this nature, the trial might be removed to 
Dublin. He hoped, that early in the 
next session a general and deliberate view 
of the situation of Ireland would be taken. 

Mr. Grenfell conceived, that the abso-« 
lute necessity for this measure bad been 
sufficiently made out. ‘The hon. gentle- 
man ridiculed the idea, that the House 
were better judges of the disturbances in 
Ireland, than. the magistrates and inha- 
bitants of that country. He should cer- 
tainly give the Bill his support. 

Sir. S. Romilly said, he did not conceive 
they were better judges of the distur- 
bances of Ireland than the inhabitants of 
that country; but what he co:nplained of 
was, that they were not allowd to judge 
at all, 

Mr. Baring had no difficulty in saving, 
that he should vote for the Bill. The 
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question seemed so much to have the ge- 
neral assent of the gentlemen from Ire- 
Jand, that it was impossible not to admit 
its necessity. He was surprised, however, 
that the measure should be allowed to 
pass, without the atiention of the House 
being called to the situation of Ireland, 
and to the remedies for that situation. 
They were now looking merely to the 
protection of the subjects of that country 
—to a palliative measure, which was ne- 
Cessary in the lawless state of Ireland, 
from its misgovernment. What was the 
representation of the right hon. the Se- 
cretary for Ireland? That the people of 
that country were in such a situation, as 
no other country was ever in before— 
that they could procure no juries, no in- 
formers—that they could not get the 
wheels of government to move. This 
state of things, which government was 
now obliged to avow, was unheard of in 
civilized Europe. The right hon. gentle- 
man had avowed, that he expected a 
change, on the downfall of Buonaparte ; 
but this was a shallow view of the subject. 
It mattered not, whether it was Buona- 
parté, the Grand Turk, or the Pope. With 
the present hostile sentiments of the po- 
pulation of Ireland, if the Grand Turk 
were to raise his standard in that country, 
nearly the whole population would be 
ready to flock to it, Such was the secu- 
rity of lives and properties in Ireland, 
under, what was called, a Protestant as- 
sendancy! It was impossible to vote for 
the Bill, without calling on the House to 
consider the subject more deeply than 
they were invited to do by the right hon. 
gentleman. As to the constitution of this 
country, it was, in his opinion, only adapt- 
ed to a situation of affairs, where the peo- 
ple were friendly towards a government. 
The moment any country changed its si- 
tuation in this respect, and resembled Ire- 
land, the machinery of the British consti- 
tution was perfectly unfit for it. In con- 
sidering a subject of this nature, the 
House were aware, that there was nothing 
in the nature of Irishmen, any more than 
of Welchmen or Scotchmen, disposing 
them to turbulence and anarchy ; but the 
people were every where, what their laws 
and institutions made them. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, the discontent of 
Ireland was undoubtedly a disease of cen- 
turies standing, It was an essential duty 
of the House, to turn their attention to the 
circumstances of Ireland. It was very 
natural in the Irish government, to sup- 
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pose, that, on the overthrow of Buona- 
parté, the expression of dissatisfaction in 
Ireland, might also experience a change : 
but there was, it would seem, a sort of 
general spurning at the subordination of 
the law in that country. In this island, 
from the highest to the lowest, every in- 
dividual bowed to the ascendancy of the 
law; but Ireland seemed to be ina very 
different situation. He was disappointed 
that they had not heard any thing from 
the board of education this year. Asan 
Englishman, (said Mr, W.) 1 owe repara- 
tion to Ireland, for the wrongs of cen- 
turies. We have, it is true, of late years, 
manifested a sort of parental aticction for 
that country ; but 1 cannot but remember 
the period when it was governed by prins 
ciples of a very different naure. The 
inhabitants of Ireland seem really, as some 
nations were said to be, incapable of en- 
joying liberty, to be, at presem, incapable 
of enjoying the blessings of the British 
constitution. 

Mr. Hurst admitted, that something 
ought to be done, but contended, that the 
trial by jury ought not to be suspended 
in Ireland, till every other means of re- 
dressing the evil had been tried. ‘Trial 
by jury be considered the prop of the 
British government; and, would they 
seek to gain strength by temoving the 
piliar which supported it? 

The Attorney General said, that this mea- 
sure was spoken of, as if it were one to 
enact, that trial by jury should, hence- 
forth, be universally discontinued in Ire- 
land. He was surprised to hear the last 
speaker, who had long been a magistrate 
in England, use the language he had ut- 
tered. The present Bil, except in one 
instance, where it authorized transporta- 
tion for certain offences, without trial by 
jury, enabling the magistrates to do litile 
more than the hon. gentleman himself 
had many times done during the quarter 
sessions, where acts of vagiancy were 
proved to have been commited. It was 
admitted, on all hands, that something 
must be done, although this Bill was so 
much opposed. He thought a sufficient 
case was made out to justify the House in 
passing it. 

Mr. Hurst was ready to admit, that it 
was necessary that something should be 
done to preserve the peace of Ireland 5 
but what he objected to was, that, with- 
out any information having been laid be~ 
fore the House, of any attempt being 
made to strengthen the police of Ireland, 
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the axe had been laid to the root of the 
great bulwark of the constitution in that 
country, the trial by jury. 

Mr. P. Moore admitted, that many let- 
ters and documents had been read in the 
House to make out the case for this Bill ; 
but as there were documents to which 
the House would not have recourse, he 
contended, before the House was called 
upon to adopt the Bill, these documents 
should have been submitted to a commit- 
tee. At present he did not think suffi- 
cient ground had been stated for agreeing 
to the measure. P 

Mr. Butterworth said, that no person 
would feel more reluctance than he should, 
in taking away from any class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects any ot those rights, to 
which they were entitled by the constitu- 
tion. There were cases, however, in 
which he understood, trom politica! rea- 
sons, the trial by jury was not always the 
most effectual mode of obtaining publie 
justice. He had received a letter from a 
correspondent in the county of Longford, 
which mentioned that a jury, consisting 
of ten Catholics, and two Protestants, had 
been chosen to try some persons of the 
Catholic persuasion. Though the case 
was perfectly clear, and the judge had so 
stated it to the jury, the ten Catholics 
would not agree to a verdict of guilty ; 
and, as the two Protestants would not 
consent to a verdict of acquittal, in a case 
that was, to them, perfectly clear, the 
jury was obliged to be discharged. 

Some clauses were then added to the 
Bill, by way of rider, and an Amendment 
of Mr. J. P. Grant, limiting the operation of 
the Bill to one year, instead of three, was 
rejected without a division. The Bill 
was then read a third time, and passed. 


Vote or Crevit.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day, for the House resolving into a Come 
mittee on the Prince Regent’s Message, 
respecting a Vote of Credit. The ques- 
tion having been put, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should have 
hoped, that the right bon. gentleman 
would have stated to the House some 
ground for this vote. Excepting last 
year, when the vote of credit was five 
millions; the three preceding years, this 
vote had been but three millions, and this 
was at times of great difficulty, and when 
emergencies might have been expected. 
At the present period, no emergencies 
were to be apprehended—no circumstance 
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was existing in the world, in fact, which 
could make it necessary, that so large a 
sum as that which had veen intimated by 
the right hon. gentleman, should be 
placed at the disposal of the crown. He 
knew of no hostilities which existed, or 
could be anticipated, except the war with 
America; and the character of that war 
was not of a nature which could require 
the expenditure of any very great sums. 
While upon the subject of America, he 
thought it expedient to ask the right hon. 
gentleman, whether any negociations were 
going on, with respect to that country ? 
and whether any persuns had been ap- 
pointed to meet the American deputies at 
Gottenburgh, with a view, if possible, of 
putting an end to the war, without a furs 
ther effusion of blood ? That such nego- 
ciations were going on, would be a fact 
extremely pleasing tor the House to hear. 
Theie was another point, to which he 
was also desirous of adverting, and that 
was, the fact of a large British army 
being yet employed in the Low Couns 
tries; the whole of which was placed un- 
der the command of the hereditary Prince 
of Orange. He thought some ground 
ought to be stated, why the com- 
mand of these troops was taken from 
sritish officers, and given to the Prince 
of Orange. With respect to Sicily, too, 
this was a subject which required atten- 
tion; and be could not help expressing a 
hope, that, at the approaching Congress, 
some representative from the Genoese 
states would be allowed to be present, so 
as to have an opportunity of pleading the 
cause of that republic, To return to 
America, be had teard that, of late, a 
mode of warfare bad been adopted in that 
country, under sir Alexander Cochrane, 
which he considered not a legitimate one, 
and which, he feared, would recoil, in the 
most disastrous manner, on our colonies. 
He alluded to pruclamations which, he 
understood, had been issued, specifically 
inciting the negroes of America to rise 
and revolt against their masters; and he 
held in his hand a proclamation, which 
indirectly held out that incitement, by 
inviting persons either to enter the British 
navy, or, if they did not like that, pro- 
mising them settlements in the British co- 
lonies. He hoped, that these proclama- 
tions would be disavowed by his Majesty’s 
government, as they were not legitimate 
weaponsof war. In conclusion, he trusted 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would give some explanation be~ 
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fore the Speaker left the chair, which 
would satisfy the House, that the vote he 
was about to propose, was necessary on 
the present situation of affairs. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the country had been in an actual 
state of peace, some justification might be 
necessary for proposing the vote, the 
amount of which was not yet under con- 
sideration, but which he had no hesitation 
in stating, would be three millions. ‘The 
war with America, would, of itself, be con- 
sidered a sufficient ground for placing this 
sum at the disposal of the crown. That 
this was a war by no means of atrifling or 
insignificant description, he believed the 
House would admit; and, he apprehended, 
it would be conceded with equal readiness, 
it was a war which might call for the as- 
sistance of very great resources; conse- 
quently, the proposal which he should 
make in the committee, would stand fully 
justified. Independent of this, however, 
those who had observed the state of Eu- 
rope, must have remarked, that we had 
not yet arrived at that state of ultimate 
security, which usually succeeded the 
signing of a definitive treaty. It was a 
matter of public notoriety, that the future 
state of Europe, was a subject which had 
yet to undergo discussion at the approach- 
ing Congress; and, on such an occasion, 
he need hardly say it would be prudent 
to place the crown of this country in such 
a situation as would enable it to support 
its interests with vigour and effect.—The 
hon. gentleman had animadverted upon 
the employment of a British army in the 
Low Countries. He apprehended, how- 
ever, that neither the House northe country 
would think the government could be justi- 
fied in leaving our old allies in that quarter 
of the world unprotected, until the final set- 
tlement of the definitive treaty had taken 
place. And, he believed, the House and 
the country would be as little disposed to 
object to the nomination of the illustrious 
character, who had been alluded to, to the 
command of that army; the more espe- 
cially when it was recollected, not alone, 
that he was nearly allied to the royal 
family of Great Britain, but, that he had 
received both his military and political 
education under British auspices. He 
thought a more becoming proof of our 
confidence in that august prince could. not 
have been given, than the appointment 
which he had received. With respect to 
the particular enquiry which had been 
made, as to the main object of the vote of 
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credit, he considered it necessary to recall 
to the recollection of the House, that a 
great proportion of the subsidy to our 
allies had not yet been paid; and upon 
reference to the treaty at Chaumont, it 
would be seen, that we had engaged to 
guarantee to Russia nine months, and to 
Austria and Prussia seven months pay to 
their troops. We had also to pay the 
armies of Spain and Portugal, which had 
not yet reached their own countries, and 
the expenses of which could not at present 
be specially stated. ‘These were circum- 
stances, which, combined with those he 
had previously stated, he imagined, would 
induce parliament to think, that the vote 
he intended to move in the committee, 
would be neither exorbitant nor unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Tierney thought, that if any money 
was wanted for the pay of the troops in 
our service, it should have been made a 
part of the army extraordinaries. ‘The 
other reason assigned for this vote, that of 
enabling the noble lord to appear with 
proper importance at the approaching 
Congress, he considered the worst reason 
which could be assigned ; for, in his esti+ 
mation, in point of principle, it was ex- 
tremely objectionable, that a plenipoten- 
tiary should have a large sum at his 
command. Upon the whole, he believed 
this to be but a round-about way of adding 
to the army extraordinaries, He, how- 
ever, ventured to express a hope, that no 
delay would take place in the next session 
of parliament, in arranging a peace estab- 
lishment; and that the whole state of the 
finances of the country, would be sub- 
mitted to the investigation of a committee. 
It was extremely important, that the coun- 
try should know, as soon as_ possible, 
whether the Income-tax was to be con- 
tinued; for although this was a ciycum- 
stance which he did not consider very 
likely, yet the doubt which exisied upoa 
the subject, placed the landed interest 
under very peculiar embarrassinents, in 
consequence of many leases having ex- 
pired, which could not be renewed under 
the uncertainty which prevailed on this 
head. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that his right 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had given a very correct outline 
of the circumstances under which the in- 
tended vote of credit was to be submitted 
to the House. The war with America 
would require to be carried on with extra- 
ordinary vigour; and demands, of an ex- 
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tended description, might, in consequence, 
become necessary on the Treasury. ‘There 
was another branch, however, to which it 
wasextremely important to call their atten- 
tion. The other side of the House seemed 
to conclude, that the moment peace was 
established, all further solicitude should 
cease. It should be recollected, however, 
that the whole state of Europe was yet to 
be discussed ; and that, although there was 
every moral certainty of a satisfactory 
peace being finally concluded, it was 
both wise and politic, that we should be 
prepared, in the event of other results, to 
Maintain our own power and dignity with 
becoming strength. It should also be 
recollected, that at the treaty of Chaumont, 
exclusive of our contribution of soldiers, 
an engagement had been entered into by 
this country, to furnish a subsidy propor- 
tionate to the troops of the other powers ; 
and a convention had since been entered 
into between the four powers, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and Great Britain, which 
had not yet been exchanged, and which, 
of consequence, he had not been able to 
lay before parliament, in which this agree- 
ment had been again recognised—[ Mr. 
Whitbread here asked across the table, 
what was the date of this convention ?] 
He did not exactly recollect the date, but 
he should be able to state it before he left 
the House. ‘This fact, however, added to 
the policy of being prepared for the worst, 
he trusted, would operate as a sufficient 
ground for the vote in question. With 
respect to the genera! state of the negocia- 
tion with America, he had to observe, that 





commissioners had been nominated by | 
this country, and were proceeding to the | 


place appointed for meeting the deputies. 
He knew of no unnecessary delay to their 
immediately commencing their functions ; 
but when he last heard from Paris, he 
understood M. Gallatin had not left that 
city. With respect to the proclamation 
of sir Alexander Cochrane, inviting the 
blacks to revolt against their American 
masters, he believed no such document 
to be in existence, although he did under- 
stand, that in consequence of several per- 
sons resident in America, having express- 
ed a desire to place themselves under 
British protection, a proclamation had 
been issued, offering them an asylum in 
the British colonies. As to Sicily, he was 
not able to state what system his Majesty’s 
government might hereafter deem it ex- 


pedient to recommend with respect to this 
island, 
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Mr. Whitbread could not comprehend 
from the statement of the noble lord, the 
necessity which existed for keeping upa 
great armament, under the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe. ‘This country was 
at peace with all the great European 
powers; all hostilities had ceased; and 
unless it was dreaded, that some of them 
intended to recur to those principles of 
aggrandisement and ambition, which had 
proved so fatal to the repose of the world, 
and which were generally supposed to 
have been overthrown, where was the 
necessity for maintaining an extensive 
armed force? For his part, hesaw nothing 
in the conduct of any of the European 
powers, to justify this country in going to 
a great expense, for the purpose of sup- 
porting any part of the projected arma- 
ment. The noble lord said, that a con- 
vention had been entered into; however, 
as it was not yet ratified, he could not give 
the House any specific information rela- 
tive to it; but, in the next session it 
should be laid before parliament. Now, 
in his opinion, the noble lord might, on 
the present occasion give an outline of it. 
Surely he could state to the House, what 
force was intended to be kept up—what 
expense this country was to bear—and 
what was the object of this general arma- 
ment. The public naturally looked with 
great anxiety towards the ensuing Con- 
gress; and, he hoped, when the noble 
lord returned from it, he would be able to 
place his hand cn his heart, and say, that 
he haddone his duty to this country; and 
that the other powers had shewn a perfect 
willingness to conform to those arrange. 
ments which the interests of mankind re- 
quired. He looked for the amelioration 
of those kingdoms that had been oppressed, 
and which ought to be restored. He locked 
to the freedom of that struvgling country, 
Norway, than which no nation had ever 
been treated with more indignity or injus- 
tice! He trusted that the definitive treaty 
would be of that boneurable character, 
which would add splendour to the history 
of this country, and would be consistent 
with the dignity of all the powers engaged. 
He hoped the spoliation of Geno2 would 
not be permitted ; and he trusted the res- 
toration of Poland would be attempted. 
He should be happy to see Finland given 
up, as the means of saving Norway. The 
annexation of that country to Sweden, if 
not the gressest act of tyranny and injus- 
tice ever perpetrated, was, politically 
speaking, with regard to Great Britain, 
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one of the worst circumstances that could 
have happened to her. He had been 
drawn into these observations, because he 
should be glad to dave the fullest informa- 
tion on these interesting -ubjects, at a mo- 
ment when they were in the constant 
habit of congratulating each other on their 
improved condition, when the common 
routine of conversation turned upon the 
public rejoicings,—and when they were 
about to witness the final epectacle, repre- 
senting every thing that was magnificent, 
in honour of the peace. He should be 
glad to know, what weight of subsidy 
England was to bear, instead of furnishing 
her quota of troops. At the same time, 
situated as this country now was, he did 
not think any want of military force could 
be pleaded, as creating » necessity for the 
subsidy. He had heard a report, within a 
few hours, that a number of Prussian troops 
had been taken into our pay to send to 
America; on this point also, he desired 
explanation. 

Lord Castlereagh was sure, the hon. 
gentleman. would have accused him of 
making a very bad bargain, if he had 
agreed to send out British troops to the 
continent, instead of paying an equivalent. 
With respect to the present state of 
Europe, what he said was, that this coun- 
try should not, on account of the peace, 
dismiss all precaution; he never meant to 
insinuate, that they should entertain any 
alarm, or harbour any suspicion, as to the 
permanency of the present pacification. 
There was, in the very nature of the state 
of Europe, at this moment, sufficient ground 
to call for, and justify, a very large ex- 
penditure; and the convention was en- 
tered into for the mutual accommodation 
of all. It was considered equitable, that 
an expense, incurred for the benefit of all, 
should be defrayed in equal proportions. 
The hon. gentleman should recollect, that 
there was a great part of Europe at present 
occupied provisionally, In this situation 
were some of the countries on the left 
bank of the Rhine, as well as territories 
beyond that river. There was also a 
portion of Italy, and the entire kingdom 
of Piedmont, thus situated. The king of 
Sardinia, to whom the latter territory be- 
longed, if he were put in immediate pos- 
session of it, had no troops to guard it. 
It was therefore provisionally occupied 
by Austrians ; and, at Genoa, this country 
had, he believed, a small force. But the 
whole of the territories whieh had changed 
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approaching discussions at Vienna, must 
necessarily be occupied, on a very large 
scale, until their situation was definitively 
settled. It would be unfair, that any par- 
ticular power, should be obliged to bear 
the expense consequent on this occupation; 
and, therefore, it was deemed advisable, 
that the four great powers should, by the 
convention of Chaumont, equally support 
the necessary armament. What he had 
stated, sufficiently shewed the ground on 
which it was judged expedient to keep a 
great military force on the continent. 
With respect to the question which the 
hon. gentleman had asked, as to the 
amount of subsidy to be paid by this 
country, he declined to answer it; be- 
cause it was not consistent with any prin- 
ciple of common sense, that the House 
should be put in possession of one fact, 
when they could not examine and discuss 
the whole subject fairly. It was much 
more constitutional to leave the business 
in the hands of his Majesty’s ministers, 
who were bound to lay the entire subject 
before parliament as soon as circumstances 
permitted. This was his only reason for 
refusing the information ; for, he believed, 
when parliament were acquainted with 
the convention, they would not be dis- 
pleased with it. There was nothing in 
the general state of Europe calculated to 
excite alarm in this country ; and he was 
convinced, that the same honourable prin- 
ciples which guided the confederacy in a 
long and arduous struggle, would distin- 
guish their conduct in what remained to 
he done. As it was his wish, so it would 
be his endeavour, to prevent any act that 
would disgrace the close of their career. 

Mr. Tierney enquired, whether the con- 
vention could not be laid before parlia- 
ment, prior to the termination of the 
session ? 

Lord Castlereagh—-The time will not 
admit of it. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know, whether 
any part of the expense which Great Bri- 
tain was accountable for, under the con- 
vention, had been provided for under the 
estimates already disposed of? 

Lord Castlereagh said, certainly, as far 
as any British troops were at present 
serving on the continent, they were pro 
vided for in the present year. 

Mr. Tiermy—Then it appeared that 
part of this expense was provided for in 
the present, and part must be made good 
in the ensuing session, Now, until that 
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be made by government, of which the 
country would not know a single word. 
Ifthe noble lord had stated the fact sooner, 
perhaps some discussion might have taken 
place, and some useful information have 


been elicited. In his opinion, some state- 
ment ought to be made to the House on the 
subject. 

Lord Castlereagh said, there was no in- 
stance where information of the descrip- 
tion alluded to had been laid before the 
House, in the manner now called for. It 
could only be done in the way he had 
stated, Until the arrangement was ina 
shape to be considered, until the whole 
convention was regularly communicated 
to the House, the information demanded 
could not be submitted to them. It was 
sufficient for him to state, that the situation 
of Europe was such as rendered it neces- 
sary, that a large force should still be kept 
up, the expense of which was to be de- 
frayed by a joint contribution. 

Mr. Tierney did not mean to doubt, the 
propriety of the arrangement made by 
the allied powers, but when this country 
was bound to sustain a heavy expense, he 
should be glad to have heard some specitic 
statement on the subject. No intimation 
had before been given, that such a con- 
vention was about to be concluded. ‘The 
noble lord, bad said, there never was a 
case, where information was granted, 
under such circumstances. But he would 
ask, was there ever a case, where the peo- 
ple were told to rejoice for a general peace ; 
and, between the commencement and the 
termination of their rejoicings, it was 
notified to them, that a new convention 
had been entered into, by which it would 
be necessary to continue a war expcn- 
diture ? 

Mr. Whitbread was desirous to have more 
direct information, with respect to the 
American negotiation, than the noble lord 
had given to the House. With respect to 
Mr. Gallatin, he might have remained at 
Paris, under the impression that commis- 
Sioners were not yet appointed by this 
country; therefore, bis delay in that 
capital ought not to have prevented this 
government from making the necessary 
arrangements, He wished to Jearn, whe- 
ther this country shewed an alacrity to 
make peace with America? The impres- 
sion certainly was, that a backwardness 
Was manifested by this government, in 
Meeting the gentlemen appointed on be- 
half of the Americans, and who had been 
for a long time in Europe, He could very 
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well understand the necessity of keeping 
up a force on the continent, for the pro- 
tection of territories, not yet definitively 
settled ; but when the nobie lord spoke of 
it as an armament for the common safety, 
it appeared to him as if some enemy was 
in existence, against whom it was neces- 
sary to make head. After the treaty of 
Chaumont, it might be right to keep up a 
great force for the purpose of pr. venting 
France from breaking that treaty; but 
the state of things being now entirely 
altered, he could not see the necessity for 
the great armament spoken of by the 
noble lord. 

Lord Castlereagh said, if the hon. gentles 
man supposed that any thing he had said, 
was aimed invidiously at any power—if, 
for instance, he thought that his expres- 
sions pointed at France, he was utterly 
mistaken in imputing to him such an in- 
tention. The armament, be must again 
observe, was incidental to that state of 
things, in which the war was terminated. 
With respect to the American commission- 
ers he could assure the Lon. gentleman, 
that there was no deficiency in alacrity, 
on the part of the British government to 
meet ‘hem, ‘They had regulated the de- 
parture of the commissioners from this 
country, with reference to the time at 
which the American commissioners would 
arrive at the place of destination. 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed his hope, that 
an opportunity would present itself at the 
approaching congress, of considering the 
condition of all the powers of Europe, in 
a more extensive manner than had occurs 
red since the treaty of Westphalia, the 
state of Poland would form a part of their 
deliberations, Jle could not but hope, 
also, that on any occasion where the intes 
rests of that country should be discussed, 
all the weight and influence of this, which 
must now be undoubtedly great, would be 
thrown into the scale in its behalf. He 
had always considered the partition of Po- 
land as the foulest blot in the character of 
modern Europe ; and, he was persuaded, 
there was no subject in which the people 
of this country would take a more lively 
interest than in the future condition of 
that kingdom. His noble friend was al- 
most too young to remember the sensation 
excited in this country at the peried of the 
last partition in 1792; but he, (Mr. W.) 
well remembered the lively feelings that 
were entertained by all classes, and the 
spontaneous mectings which were held on 
that occasion, Asa member of the Brie 
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tish parliament, he should not think he 
discharged his duty, if he did not call 
upon the government to exert all its influ- 
ence at the Congress, in behaif of that un- 
happy couutry. 

Mr. N. Calvert did not mean to defend 
the partition of Poland; but be would 
rather that country should remain in its 
present situation, than that its former ty- 
rannical feudal government should be re- 
stored. Under such a government, ra- 
tional creatures never could be happy. 

Mr. Whitbread begged to remind the 
hon, gentleman, that, at the period of the 
infamous partition of Poland, the feudal 
government had been overthrown. It was 
in defence of the reformed government, 
by which the crown was rendered heredi- 
tary, and the representation of the people 
was established by law, that the brave 
Poles had shed their blood. 

Mr. Wilberforce supported this observa- 
tion, and quoted the sentiments of Mr. 
Burke on the subject. That great man 
contrasted the French with the Polish re- 
volution, and said of the latter, — Here is 
an instance of a revolution, accomplished 
without bloodshed—a revolution which is 
likely to procure for these people all the 
blessings derivable from the principles of 
the British constitution.” 

Mr. N. Calvert was not perfectly con- 
versant with the historical fact; but he 
believed the Polish constitution was mere- 
ly ephemeral ; it never assumed any pow- 
erlul consistence. 

Mr. Whitbread. How could it exist, 
when Russia, Prussia, and Austria, were at 
its throat? 

The Speaker then left the chair. In 
the committee, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved for the sum of 3,000,0001, 
to enable his Majesty to meet such de- 
mands as the urgency of aflairs may re- 
quire.—Agreed to. 


Auens Act Repeat Bit.) The 
House went into a committee on this Bill: 
Mr. Whitbread stated his liable objection 
to the principle of the measure, as one 
which he thought quite unnecessary in the 
_ state of Europe, and which was 
iable to he perverted to so many grievous 
abuses. He adduced, as one instance of 
petty abuse, a case which he held in his 
iand, of a person keeping a house of pub- 
Jic reception at Gravesend. This person 
complained that an alien office was esta- 
blished at a neighbouring tavern, in con- 
sequence of which foreigners, when they 
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arrived, resorted there, under the idea 
that it was necessary to do so, to the great 
detriment and injury of his, the com- 
plainant’s business. He was sure that in 
mentioning this case to the right hon. 
gentleman, he would take the proper steps 
for enquiring into it. 

Mr. H. Addington said, that the case 
alluded to by the hon. member, had come 
to his knowledge for the first time that 
day, and that orders had been issued to 
examine into the truth of it. Upon the 
clause empowering the Secretary of 
State to issue his order for placing an 
alien in the custody of his messengers, 
upon the mere presumption that the alien 
was not likely to obey any osder or pro- 
clamation for removal, some conversa- 
tion arose. Mr. Whitbread and Mr. R. 
Smith opposed it as a dangerous and un- 
necessary stretch of power, totally un- 
called for by the present condition of Eu- 
rope, while Mr. H. Addingtonand Mr. Peel 
defended it as a necessary measure of pre- 
caution. After some further discussion, in 
which the Attorney and Solicitor-General, 
and Mr. S:ephen, participated, the clause 
was postponed. The other clauses then 
went through the committee, with some 
amendments; and the House having re- 
sumed, the Report was received, and was 
ordered to be taken into further considera- 
tion on Friday. 





MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 21. 

Bank Resrricrton Birt.) Upon the 
motion for the third reading of this Bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale took the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his hope, that this 
system of restriction would speedily cease, 
and that the country would be restored to 
its ancient circulation, upon the restora- 
tion of peace. He hoped, that his Majes- 
ty’s ministers would on this occasion give 
some promise to the House, that this sub- 
ject should meet the early attention of the 
next session of parliament, and that though 
ministers had the power which they bad 
already thought proper to exercise, by 
drawing from the Bank of England 
400,000/. it was an authority which would 
never be exercised but under the most 
urgent necessity. ; 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that peculiar 
circumstances rendered the continuance of 
these restrictions necessary for some time 
longer, on account of foreign bills unpaid, 
and subsidiary grants unfulfilled; but if 
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gold and silver had fallen so much, not- 
withstanding the circumstances he had 
mentioned, it would, in the course of six or 
seven months be better attested by ex- 
perience, whether the system so often re- 
commended by the noble lord, or that 
which had been pursued, was most likely 
to be the most beneficial for the country. 
However desirable, after these inconve- 
niences were removed, it might be to re- 
turn to the ancient system of circulation, 
it was a step which must be taken with 
due caution, and not too precipitately. 
With respect to the 400,000/. which mi- 
nisters had thought proper, on the most 
extraordinary occasion, to employ for the 
service of the country, it was a measure 
certainly that would never be resorted to 
but when emergent necessity, like the 
past, required it, and when it was likely to 
produce effects similar to those which had 
lately justified it. Ife agreed with the 
noble lord on the propriety of taking an 
early period of the next session to call 
the attention of parliament to this system 
of restriction. 

The Bill was then read the third time 
and passed. 


Tue Princess Cuartotre or WALES. ] 
Earl Scaihope observed, that the House 
stuod summoned for to-morrow, on a mo- 
tion of an illustrious duke who was now 
severely indisposed. Some observations 
had yesterday been made upon the sub- 
ject, which his lordship had felt it his duty 
to communicate to his royal highness as 
well as his memory would allow, thinking 
it but fair to an absent individual. His 
lordship had received an answer, stating, 
that if his health were such as to allow 
him, his royal highness would attend in 
his place this evening, adding, that he 
should be extremely unwilling twice to 
call upon the House, His lordship under- 
stood that to mean, that his royal high- 
ness would be unwilling to fix his motion 
again, and then again, from illness, to be 
obliged to postpone it. Not seeing the 
illustrious duke in his place, it was to be 
presumed that his illness prevented his at- 
tendance; and, in such a case, Monday 
or Tuesday were named, as days which 
might be appropriated to the motion. 
Under these circumstances, his lordship 
conceived, that he was sufficiently autho- 
rised to relieve their lordships from the 
trouble of attending to-morrow. He, 
therefore, although he had no anxiety upon 
the question, suggested that the motion for 
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summoning the House for to. morrow should 
be discharged, and that it should be fixed 
for Tuesday next. At all events, the 
summoning of the House on that day 
would be proper, since, if his royal bigh- 
ness were not then able to attend, there 
was a Bill to be read which deserved the 
most serious attention. 

The order for summoning the Peers to- 
morrow was then discharged, and it was 
ordered that the Peers should be summoned 
for Tuesday. 


Inish PRESERVATION OF THE Peace 
Bitt.} Upon the order of the day for 
the second reading of this Bill, ‘ 

Viscount Sidmouh shortly stated the 
regret he entertained, that any necessity 
should exist for this measure; because 
nothing but necessity could render it ex- 
pedient. There were, however, districts 
in Ireland, where such a system of terror 
and outrage prevailed, as to stop the ad- 
ministration of justice, and to suspend the 
functions of country magistrates. Some- 
times the demand was, that a certain rent 
should be given, and those who dared to 
give a higher rent, were exposed to the 
dreadful punishment of carding; and, at 
other times, such persons incurred the pu- 
nishment of death. The present Bill ena- 
bled the lord lieutenant of Ireland, with 
the advice of his council, to declare these 
districts in a state of outrage ; and to send 
a magistrate, and extra constables from 
Dublin, to put in force those laws which 
the local magistrates were afraid to exe- 
cute. He moved, that the Bill be read 
the second time, 

The Karl of Carysfort approved highly 
of this measure, on account of its temper 
and moderation. It was unlike those vio- 
lent measures resorted to by former admi- 
nistrations, which were calculated to op- 
press, at least, the lower order of the sub- 
jects cf that kingdom, and consequently 
to do injury to the interests of the whole 
empire, and tended, in their consequences, 
to make the government of Ireland one of 
the worst which existed. With all his 
approbation of the present Bill, there were 
certain parts of it which might have been 
expressed with more accuracy and pro- 
priety. 

The Earl of Limerick could not, as con- 
nected with Ireland, permit some expres- 
sions of the noble earl, to pass entirely 
unnoticed. With respect to former mea- 
sures, which were termed violent, they 
arose out of causes which rendered theia 
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indispensably necessary. The noble earl 
had said, the government of Ireland was 
one of the worst; but he would ask how, 
when, and where? If the noble earl 
thought so, why did he not rise in his 
place, and arraign that government? As, 
to the Bill, with all his respect for the ta- 
lents and disposition of the noble viscount, 
he was extremely doubtful, that on ac- 
count of its leniency, it would not have 
the desired effect. 

The Bill was then read the second time, 
and ordered to be committed to-morrow. 
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Thursday, July 21. 


Princess or Wates’s AnNuITY Bitt.] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on the Princess of Wales’s An- 
nuity Bill, ‘ 

Mr. Tierney proposed that the words 
“ during the life of her Royal Highness,” 
be left out, and the words “ for the joint 
lives of her Royal Highness and his Ma- 
jesty,” be substituted. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the proposed 
amendment was consistent with the other 
provisions of the Bi!l, and he had, for 
himself, no objection to it. But there 
was a difficulty which, perhaps, some of 
the gentleman opposite to him could re- 
move ; that, as the Bill had been commu- 
nicated to the Princess of Wales in its 
present state, viz. as a grant for life, he 
should feel some reluctance to agree to nar- 
row that grant without the consent of her 
Royal Highness. It was never intended 
to convey, by the Bill, the idea that the 
agi grant of 35,000L a vear, would 

e a suitable income for her Royal High- 
ness, when she had ascended the throne, 
as her revenue would then necessarily 
come under the consideration of parlia- 
ment, in the arrangements for the settling 
the civil list on that occasion. However, 
it might be the wish of her Royal High- 
ness to retain the 35,000/. a year, as an 
independent provision for life; and, if that 
that was the case, it would, of course, be 
taken into the consideration of parliament 
in those arrangements. He suggested, 
that the best course would be, if the right 
hon. gentleman was not authorised, on the 
part of the Princess, to consent to the 
Amendment, to postpone it until the third 
reading. 

Mr. Tierney said, that his object was, 
that the House should not be entrapped 
into a recognition, that a separation exist- 
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ed between the King and Queen of these 
realms. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that it was not 
possible for the House to recognise a fact 
which could not exist. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that it would be, 
in effect, a recognition that such a separa- 
tion might, and would, exist, when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales assended 
the throne. 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, that he 
knew not how it was possible to guard 
these illustrious persons against such a 
calamity, even after such an event. 

Mr. Tierncy observed, that it was no 
great matter thatthe Prince and Princess 
of Wales could not meet in the same 
room; but it wou'd be most calamitous 
that the King and Queen could not sit on 
the same throne. 

The conversation then dropped. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, Ju'y 22. 

Irish Assautrs Bitt.) The House 
went into a Committee on the Irish As- 
saults Bill, A long conversation took 
place, as to the wording of the Bill, be- 
tween the earl of Lauderdale, tord Redes- 
dale, lord Holland, the Lora Chancellor, 
and the ear! of Limernck. In the course 
of it, lord Redesdale, to shew the disposi- 
tion of the lower class of the people of 
Ireland, mentioned a circumstance of his 
observing some men beating another; 
and, on his enquiring the cause, he was 
informed, that it was becanse the man 
they were beating was a taylor; and it 
turned out, that they had been assau'ted 
by some taylor, and bad, therefore, come 
to the determination of beating every tay- 
lor they met with. Lord Holland, in the 
course of the conversation, observed, upon 
the anomaly of applying these kind of 
3ills to Ireland alone, and remarked, that 
if that principle were to be acted upon, 
they ought to go into an enquiry as to the 
necessity for such measures, and the 
causes of that necessity. It was at length 
agreed, that the Chairman should leave 
the chair, and the committee sit again on 
a future day. 


Spain.] Lord Holland, seeing the no- 
ble lord in his place, rose to ask a question 
relative toa story which was in circulation, 
namely, that three persons, who had been 
under what he should call persecution in 
Spain, for political offences, had taken re- 
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fage in Gibraltar, and had been, by the 
authorities there, delivered up to the Spa- 
nish government. Now, there was no 
treaty between this country and Spain, 
by which we were under any obligation 
to give these persons up; and, without 
anv such obligation, he hardly thought 
the circumstances such as to call upon us 
to deliver them up. He wished to know 
from the noble lord, whether it was true, 
that these persons had so taken refuge, 
and had been so delivered up; and, if de- 
livered up, whether that was in conse- 
quence of any urders from this country. 

The Karl of Liverpool knew nothing at 
all about the circumstances in any official 
way, so as to induce him to believe that 
the story was true. It was impossible for 
him, therefore, to say with certainty, 
whether these persons had, or had not, 
taken refuge at Gibraltar; or had, or had 
not, been delivered up. But one thing 
he could most certainly say, and that was, 
that no orders to deliver them up, had 
been sent from this country. 


Grovucester Gaor.} Earl Stanhope 
said, that he had some other petitions to 
present, from prisoners confined in this 
extraordinary gaol of Gloucester; and, 
really, the conduct of the persons who 
had the charge of that gaol, if the allega- 
tions in the Petitions were true, was the 
most wanton, unjust, tyrannical, and op- 
pressive, that had ever been beard of. The 
Petitions were from three several persons, 
One of them siated, that having writien a 
letter to a young lady, to whom he was 
engaged, a Mr. Symmonds, who had 
some charge in this gaol, had refused to 
Jet the letter go out without being in- 
spected, such, be said, being his orders, 
It was also stated, that one of the pri- 
soners, having written a letter to bis wife, 
that was not allowed to go out without 
being inspected. It was further stated, 
that a prisoner hid been put in irons, for 
attempting to Petition their Jordship’s 
House. What! a debior put in irons, for 
petitioning their lordship’s House! Was 
this England ? Why, it was hardly credi- 
ble. It looked as if they had been crazy, 
otherwise they could never have ventured 
to bid such open defiance of the law. 
But it was further represented, that when 
one Mogg, a respectable attorney of that 
place, called for the purpose of waiting 
upon a prisoner, who wished to consult 
him about some legal business, admit- 
tance was refused; and, when Mogg ad- 
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verted to the letter of lord Sidmouth, 
commanding the gaoler to allow the pri- 
soners to consult their legal advisers, Mr, 
Cunningham answered, that be did not 
care for lord Sidmouth. Mogg might 
easily be examined at their lordships’ bar, 
to ascertain, whether this statement was 
correct. Another allegation was, that a 
prisoner wishing to give instructions to his 
atturney, relative to the precuring an ore 
{der from lord Eilenberough respeciing 
his trial, was prevented from seeing that 
attorney ; or prevented from writing bim 
a letter, without its being inspected. A 
person tried and found guilty, or a verdict 
found against him, because he was not 
allowed to consult his legal advisers! It 
could hardly be believed. He really did 
not know how their lordsbips felt; hut he 
had never, in his life, been more indig- 
nant. 

The Petitions having been laid en the 
table, it was agreed, that they shouid be 
taken into consideration on iuesday ; lord 
Stanhope engaging to give notice to Mogg 
to attend to be examined. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 22. 


PETITIONS TO ABOLISH IMPRISONMENT 
FoR Desr on MEsneé rrocess.] Sir F. 
Burdett presented a petition trom Walter 
J. Baldwin, esq. which, he suid, contained 
the account of a case of great oppression 
present system of imprisonment 
for debt. The petitioner bad been arresied 
under a charge of debt, and had taken 
every legal means to obtain his dist harge, 
yet he had been detained more than eleven 
months, although, on his liberation, the 
judge said that there had been no ground 
whatever for his arrest. It was tov late to 
take any measures on the subject in the 
present session; but early in the next, he 
should make some motion on the subject 
of the grievance complained of in thr pe- 
tion.—The petition was read, and ordered 
to lie on the table.—The hon. baronet 
presented also another petition, of a simi- 
lar nature, from John Abraham Von Ien- 
gerke, formerly of Bremen, complaining, 
that he had been arrested in this country 
for a debt contracted at Bremen, for which 
he would not have been liable in that place, 
as he had made a surrender of his goods 
as a bankrupt, and obtained a certificate 
after the manner of that country.—Or- 
dered to lig on the table. 
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Spanish Fucitives.) Lord Morpeth 
said, he had read in a morning paper, an 
account of three Spaniards of rank having 
been seized by the governor of Gibraltar, 
in which they had taken refuge, and deli- 
vered up to the Spanish government. He 
wished to know from the noble lord oppo- 
site, whether any orders on the subject 
had been issued to the governor? He also 
wished to know, whether any applications 
had been made to the Spanish government 
in favour of those persons who had acted, 
perhaps, imprudently on their ideas of li- 
berty ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was totally ig- 
norant of any such transaction as had been 
alluded to. The correspondence with 
Gibraltar did not come exactly within his 
department; but he had not heard of it, 
and his hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn) near 
him, connected with the other department, 
knew also nothing of it. There had also 
arrived dispatches from the court of Spain 
within the last three days, which alluded 
to nothing of the kind. He should, how- 
ever, make further enquiries on the sub- 
ject and communicate the result to the noble 
ford. He could state, that all the legiti- 
mate influence this country could use with 
the court of Spain had been employed in 
a manner which the noble lord would 
highly approve of. 


Governor Gore.] Mr, Goulburn wished 
to know whether it was the intention of 
the hon. gentleman opposite to make the 
motion, of which he had given notice, re- 
specting governor Gore ? He was anxious 
to bring the question to a discussion in 
order perfectly to clear the character of 
that officer. 

Mr. P. Moore said he was in expecta- 
tion of a petition which was to be pre- 
sented on the subject of Mr, Gore’s go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Goulburn was anxious that a refuta- 
tion of the charges against col. Gore should 
go forth in the same session in which the 
accusation had been brought. 

Mr. Wrottesley thought the question 
ought speedily to be brought on. 

Mr. P. Moore said, that the postpone- 
ment of the motion had not arisen from 
any neglect of his, but from the quantity 
of information which had poured in on 
him from all quarters respecting Upper 
Canada, which caused the private injuries 
which he had at first intended to redress, 
to merge in the general question, 
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Mr. Onslow thought it unfair that a 
charge should be so long kept hanging 
over colonel Gore. 


Auiens Act Repgat Bitt.] On the 
motion for the re-commitment of this Bill, 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know, if the 
hon. gentleman had received any infor- 
mation respecting the Alien-office at 
Gravesend being kept at a public-house ? 

Mr. Addington said, he had received a 
letter from Mr. Walsh, inspector of aliens, 
denying that he had been offered or ac- 
cepted, any recompense for holding the 
office at a public-house. His only motive 
for having the office there, was, as he 
stated in his letter, that it was most con- 
venient, and was besides a saving to the 
public. 

Mr. Whitbread did not see any reason 
why the inn-keeper should have the office 
held at his house, unless he gave some 
consideration for it, It must be a source 
also of some profit to the inn-keeper. 
Every person, alien or not, upon his ar- 
rival, was swept into this public-house. 
He held a letter in his hand, which in- 
formed him, that a Mr. Woodford offered 
150. a year for having the office at his 
house. To this application he received 
no answer from Mr. Walsh, who, it ap- 
peared, if his information was correct, did 
the business by deputy, and did not ap- 
pear himself at Gravesend more than once 
a week. Even admitting that the office, 
as stated, was kept at a public-house for 
15 years, that was no reason why an abuse 
of this kind should continue. ‘The letter 
to which he alluded was written by the 
solicitor of Mr. Woodford. Ie would not 
vouch for its truth; but the matter de- 
served enquiry. 

Mr. Addington did not think that the 
testimony of so respectable a man as Mr. 
Walsh should be disregarded or outweighed 
by mere assertions, of which there ap- 
peared no sort of proof. 

Mr. Whitbread said, this was always the 
mode of defence, when any charge was 
insinuated against a person in oflice. He 
was highly respectable; he was a most 
worthy and conscientious person! All 
men in office were, of course ‘“ highly re- 
spectable and worthy ;’’ how, then, did 
it come to pass, that defaulters were some- 
times found among them ? 

The Bill was ordered to be read the 
third time to-morrow. 


‘ 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, July 23. 


Letter From Mr, HartseEi, THE CLERK 
or THE HousE, TO THE SpeaKeR.] The 
Speaker acquainted the Llouse, that he 
had received the following ‘etter from 
Mr. Hatsell, the Clerk of the House: 


** Cotton Garden, Saturday, 23d July, 1814, 


“ Sir; In consequence of the melan- 
choly event of the death of Mr. Ley, my 
late deputy, it having become necessary 
to make another arrangement of the seve- 
ral clerks attending at the table of the 
House of Commons, | will beg the favour 
of you to acquaint the House, that I have 
appointed Jeremiah Dyson esq. (the pre- 
sent clerk assistant) to be my deputy, in 
the place of the late Mr. Ley; and John 
Henry Ley, esq. (the present second as- 
sistant clerk) to be clerk assistant, in the 
place of Mr. Dyson; and John Rickman, 
esq. to be the second clerk assistant, in 
the place of Mr. John Henry Ley; 
and I hope that this arrangement and ap- 
pointments will be agreeable to you, Sir, 
and will meet with the approbation of the 
House. Ihave the honour to be, Sir, &e. 

« J. Harseiy.” 


The Speaker said, that if this arrange- 
ment was agreeable to the House, he 
should order the clerks to take their seats 
accordingly. (Hear, hear!)—J. Dyson, 
esq. then took his place as clerk of the 
House; J. H. Ley, esq. as first clerk as- 
sistant; and J. Rickman, esq. was called 
in, and took his place as second clerk as- 
sistant. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, July 25. 

Corn Laws.] The Earl of Hardwicke, 
in presenting the Report from the com- 
mittee on the Corn Laws, said, that be re- 
gretted, that the time which the committee 
had been enabled to employ in the inves- 
tigation, had not been such as to justify 
them in coming to a final and conclusive 
report on the subject. He should there- 
fore move, that the present report be laid 
on the table, and printed, together with 
the evidence, in the intention of moving 
for another committee early in the next 
session of parliament. 

The Report was then laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed with the evi- 
dence, 
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Earl Stanhope then rose to propose the 
resolutions of which he had given notice. 
The subject, he observed, was so very 
clear, and so capable of being demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of every mind, 
that he should not have to trouble their 
lordships with many observations. As 
the report and evidence had been but 
newly laid on the table, he should not be 
able to read any extracts from it; but 
there had been distributed copies of the 
evidence, printed without their lordships’ 
consent, parts of which he should read. 
{cry of Order!] If this was disorderly, 
he would say that it was all a mistake— 
that the evidence had not been printed— 
and that the extracts he should read as 
part of his speech, were from the books 
themselves on the table. This, he hoped, 
would not be disorderly. The noble earl 
then read an extract from the evidence of 
a Mr. J. Buckland, who stated, that he 
was a farmer in Essex, and, besides holding 
land of his own, rented there 700 acres of 
the land of Mr. Western; being asked as 
to the difference in the price of labour 
within the last twenty years, he stated, 
that in 1794, the money paid by him for 
labour on his farm, was 274/.; in the last 
year, $161. ‘There had been started, ob- 
served the noble earl, a strange proposi- 
tion, that the price of labour would fall as 
corn rose. This evidence was a beautiful 
illustration of that proposition; for while, 
by the accounts of prices at Windsor, 
the price of corn had doubled in the 
last 20 years, that of labour had nearly 
trebled—there was nothing inverse on the 
subject. ‘The witness, whose evidence he 
had read, had been asked, in explanation, 
whether the quantity of the land in his oc- 
cupation had increased, he had answered, 
that it was the same, and that the quantity 
of labour bestowed on it had rather di- 
minished, as the condition of it had been 
bettered in his occupation. He also stated, 
in explanation, that in that period of 20 
years, the wages of a ploughman had in- 
creased from 7s. a week, to 18s. to 20s.— 
the poors rate from 171, 19s, to 1661. sine 
or ten times the former amount; that, 
although he had not had more work done, 
the smith’s bill had been doubled ; that of 
the wheelwright trebled ; and that of the 
collar-maker quadrupled. In the price 
of horses there had been a prodigious in- 
crease: horses which then cost 22 or 231, 
each, would cost now 60 or 65/. each. 
The great tythes had increased from 471. 
to 1o¥/. The same witness had stated, 
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that of late the wages had been dropped, 
on account of a reduction in the price of 
corn. The whole of this evidence had 
been confirmed by another witness, who 
rented 2,000 acres. It was also stated, 
that one-third of the labourers had been 
lately discharged, on account of the pre- 
sent pressure, arising from the low. price 
of grain, and that the consequence would 
be, that one third less would be produced 
from the land, as less hoeing would be 
done. Such was the general nature of the 
evidence, and it answered the noble eari’s 
purpose very weil; for it went directly to 
support his proposition. Such was the 
state of things, that if the farmers were to 
pay no rent, they could not afford to raise 
corn at the present price. By a letter 
which he had received from Ireland, he 
heard that wheat, barley, and oats, were 
reduced to half the price at which they 
had been some time ago, and that the 
farmers generally said, that they could 
pay no rent; but that they had no wish 
that they should be relieved by any mea- 
sure which might screw up the price of 
corn. The petition, which he had presented 
from very respectable corn growers near 
Peterborough, reprobated also such a line 
of conduct. The petitioners stated, that 
their ruin must ensue from the present 
state of things, if something was not done ; 
but, like honest men, though corn- growers, 
they disclaimed any idea of raising the 
price of corn. They begged, instead, 
that the House would adopt the resolu- 
tions which he was about to submit to 
them. In another letter, which he had 
received from Devonshire, it was stated, 
that greater distress existed among the 
farmers than had been known for 20 years 
—that the corn was unsaleable, and that 
cattle had fallen to half its former price. 
If such was the state of things, and all 
sides disclaimed the idea of raising the 
price of grain, what was to be done, but 
to unburthen the growers—to diminish 
the taxes which bore most heavily, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on the farmers, or on 
the labouring classes, or on boih f Could 
one justify such a tax, for instance, that 
on horses of agriculture as such? or the 
tenants’ Property-tax? The landlord 
would not pay these taxes; the clergyman 
would not pay these taxes; so the farmer 
was, by necessity, obliged to raise the price 
of his com to the consumers. Among 
these consumers was the labourer, who, 
when the price of his bread was raised, 
found it necessary to raise his wages. 


| 
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The farmer, again, when the price of la- 
bour was raised, found if necessary to 


raise his corn a little more: so that the 
evil, alternately cause and effect, went on 
increasing to a prodigious extent. Be- 
sides the taxes he had mentioned, there 
was the impolitic and vile tax on candles; 
those on loaf and coarse sugar, and that 
on leather, which pressed directly both on 
the farmer and the labourer, which should 
be all repealed, The amount of all the 
taxes 40 years ago, was only ten millions, 
At present, the amount of the permanent 
taxes was 33,000,000/.; of the yearly 
taxes granted to pay off exchequer bills, 
5,000,000L. ; of the wartaxes, 23,400,0001 ; 
so that the whole of the taxes amounted to 
62 millions. If one-half of the war taxes 
were repealed, there would yet remain 11 
or 12 millions. The resolution which le 
should propose, would merely shew out 
of what fund the taxes to be repealed 
should come. By repealing these taxes, 
the labourer and cultivator would be 
placed in almost as good a situation, as if 
there had been no national debt. As 
another instance of the increase of the 
necessaries of life arising from the taxes, 
bis lordship quoted a part of the evidence 
taken on the committee on the country 
bakers’ Bill in the [louse of Commons ; 
and proceeded to ask, how it would be 
possible, as ithad been found inexpedient, 
even when the farmers were on the wrong 
side to carry through the famine-monger- 
ing Bills this session, to pass them in the 
next session, when the farmers, as it ap- 
peared by the petition from Peterborough, 
were against them. In favour of his pro- 
positions, he should have not only the 
farmers, but the manufacturers; and the 
clergy, were, or ought to be, on the same 
side; because, if the taxes were not re- 
pealed, the tythes would be attacked. A 
sensible member of the corn commitice 
had begged him (earl Stanhope) to attack 
the tythes. But he had answered, No! 
for he should attack the taxes. In fa- 
vour of the repeal of the duty on coarse 
sugar, he should have the West Iudia 
and the East India interest, and the 
landed interest, would also encourage a 
reduction of the taxes on the land hoiders 5 
so that all the great interests of the country 
would be in favour of bis resolution. He 
had often been in small minorities, in ate 
temp'ts which bad in the end succeeded § 
he bad been ina minority of four, ona 
proposition for abolisbing the Slave Trade, 
and had finally been one of the large ma- 
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jority which carried that measure. When 
he had introduced the Gold Bill, he had 
been opposed on all sides; but soon pro- 
selytes, convinced by plain sense, flocked 
to him from all sides, and he had very 
graciously received them. He did not, 
therefore, despair of the success of his 
resolution. A strange proposition had 
been started by a noble earl (Lazderdale), 
that when corn was high, manufacturing 
Jabour became low. ‘The truth of this had 
been explained by a witness on the com- 
mittee, that when corn was high, rather 
than see their families starve, the manu- 
facturing labourers were induced to exert 
themselves beyond their strength. He 
(earl Stanhope) should never consent that 
any set of men should be reduced to such 
aslavery. The noble earl then read his 
resolution, which was, “ That to provide 
for the public an ample supply of provi- 
sions atall times, is a national objectof the 
very first importance ; but thatsuch ample 
supply cannot at all times be provided, 
unless due and steady encouragement be 
given to the growers of corn and grain in 
Great Britain and Ireland, so as to enable 
them te carry on the improved systems 
of agriculture with advantage, at the same 
time that it enables them to sell the pro- 
duce of their farms at moderate prices to 
the consumers. And that, in order to 
obtain the said essential united objects, it 
is highly expedient, that those taxes which 
bear the most heavily, either upon the 
growers of corn and grain on the one 
hand, or upon the labouring part of the 
country on the other, be repealed, as far 
as the return of peace shall enable us to 
diminish our taxes, keeping inviolable 
faith with the public creditors, and pro- 
viding for a suflicient peace  establish- 
ment.” After remarking with what cau- 
tion he had worded his resolution, the 
noble earl concluded by moving it. 

The Earl of Hardwicke could not dissent 
from any principle contained in this reso- 
Jution, and he wished it to be understood, 
that, although he should be disposed to 
move the previous question, it was not 
from any objection he had to any part of 
the noble earl’s propesition. He would, 
however, ask, what benefit could result 
from the present motion? It went to re- 
commend an enquiry as to what taxes it 
was expedient to repeal; and how could 
the object be attained in the present ses- 
sion of parliament? There was a term 
which the noble earl had used, intimating 
an accusation of the motives of those who 
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differed from him in opinion. It was a 
vulgar term, and which he had never 
heard before. He had heard of fish- 
mongers, cheese-mongers, &c. but he 
never heard of “ famine-mongers.” At 
the same time, it was his duty to remind 
the noble earl, there might, in this case, 
be another species of monger, and that 
was a mischief-monger. He was of opi- 
nion, that it would be most advisable to 
postpone this subject to another session, 
when they would have an opportunity of 
considering it maturely, before they came 
to a decision on what was most material to 
the interests of the community. For these 
reasons only, he should move the previous 
question. 

The Earl of Darnley, before he entered 
on the subject of the resolution, wished 
to know from the noble earl opposite 
to him (the earl of Liverpool), how 
it happened, that the contract for meat 
for Greenwich-hospital, had increased, in 
the present year, from 41. 5s. to 5/. 5s. per 
cwt. it being now supplied at the high 
rate of is. per lb. He hoped the noble 
earl, would, on some future day, be able 
to offer an explanation of it. As to the 
subject before the Llouse, he agreed in the 
motion of the previous question, because 
he defied the noble earl, who moved the 
resolution, to shew any possible advantage 
of which it could be productive; for it 
specified no particular tax. As to the 
strange phraseology of that noble earl, if 
it meant any thing, it was an imputation 
that he (the earl of Darnley) and those 
who thought with him, had for their ob 
ject to raise the necessaries of life—an 
assertion which could only tend to exas- 
perate the public mind. He agreed that 
the farmer was in a very bad situation ; 
but what was the proper mode of relief 
should be the subject of their lordships’ 
mature deliberation, so that, in the next 
session, some well-digested plan might be 
brought forward. 

Earl Stanhope replied, that there was a 
very obvious objection, ‘othe specification 
of any particular tax; whereas, his Resolu- 
tion would shew what was the sort of 
taxes, to the repeal of which they would 
consent. He had not meant to imply that 
any noble lords were famine-mongers ; 
neither con!d he help that the word was a 
new one; it came into his mouth, and was 
very applicable. The noble earl con- 
cluded by urging the necessity of deciding 
on his Resolution in the present session, 
for the purpose of quieting the public 
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mind, by giving an earnest of their bene- 
volent intentions, as well to the grower as 
the consumer. 

The previous question was carried. 


Tut Princess CHartoTtre oF WALES. } 
The Duke of Sussex rose, and addressing 
himself to the first lord of the Treasury, 
stated, that this was the day when, from 
courtesy alone, he had proposed to come 
down to the House with a view of stating 
the tenor of his motion, relative to her 
royal highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, which stood fixed for Wednesday 
next. That having found by the newspapers, 
that her royal highness the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales had been seen on horseback 
in Windsor Great Park, and having likewise 
learned, that she had been in town for a 
few hours on Saturday last, all of which 
intelligence he had collected from the 
public prints, he was inclined to hope that 
more lenient measures were intended to 
be observed towards her Royal Highness. 

Thatthe noble ford well knew that it was 
upon receiving an unfavourable answer, 
to a request which he had made to him 
of seeing her royal highness the Princess 
Charlotte, that he had conceived himself 
obliged to bring this weighty matter for- 
ward, from most conscientious motives, 
and for which purpose, he had put five 
questions to that noble lord on a previous 
occasion. That therefore from appear- 
ances, and hoping that more conciliatory 
dispositions were entertained, he would 
not suggest any proposals which might 
tend to irritate, rather than to calm the 
dispositions of individuals at this moment; 
and consequently he would, for the present, 
withdraw his intended motion, and move 
that the order for summoning the Lords 
on Wednesday next, be discharged. 

He trusted that her royal highness the 
Princess Charlotte would go to the sea- 
side, as had been recommended by her 
medical and professional aitendants, for 
the re-establishment of her health, which 
was so interesting to the country at large, 
and which had been so greatly impaired 
by agitation of mind. He also flattered 
himself, that such measures would be 
adopted to soothe her mind, and not dis- 
tress her spirits, by pressing certain points 
which had given rise to tnis agitation, and 
upon which he knew her mind was com- 
pletely made up. That before he sat 
down, he begged to address a few words 
to the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack, who was so forward in stating res- 
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ponsibility in his Majesty’s servants, for 
the advice they may have given upon this 
occasion. That he would quote the words, 
he believed, of lord Bacon, that reading 
made a learned man, writing a correct 
man, and conversation a ready man. He 
would further remark, that retirement, 
coercion, and seclusion, were not the 
means calculated to instruct and give her 
royal highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales the most favourable idea of the 
beauty and advantages of the glorious con- 
stitution of our country, over which she 
was one day, please God, to rule, and with 
this remark he should conclude. 

The Earl of Liverpool, deprecating as he 
did any discussion upon this subject, only 
thought it necessary to observe, that no 
improper restraint whatever had been im- 
posed upon her royal highness the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales ; and that no regu- 
lation was wished or intended to be im- 
posed with regard to her Royal Highness 
by him, whom God and nature had ren- 
dered her father and protector, inconsis- 
tent with her happiness or welfare. He 
considered, that the illustrious duke had 
acted wisely in withdrawing a motion 
which was not a fit subject for discussion 
in that House; but he wished it to be 
distinctly understood, that nothing that 
had passed in that House, had had any in- 
fluence with regard to this subject, either 
in the highest quarter or upon himself, or 
those with whom he had the honour to act. 

Karl Grey agreed with the noble earl 
opposite in deprecating any discussion 
upon this subject, but thought that the 
name of the Prince Regent had been im- 
properly and unnecessarily introduced 
into the discussion. He had no hesitation 
in avowing that he had advised the illus- 
trious duke to refrain from pressing a mo- 
tion upon this subject, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. He certainly 
thought, that it was advisable to abstain, as 
muchas possible, from interfering with the 
private concerns of the Royal Family: 
but he by no means agreed, that that 
House had in no instance aright to in- 
terfere. Cases undoubtedly might arise, 
which might render the interference of 
parliament expedient and necessary, par- 
ticularly with regard to the heir to the 
crown. He agreed, however, that under 
all the circumstances of the case, it would 
not be expedient for the House to entertain 
the motion, the notice of which had been 
now withdrawn by the illustrious duke ; 
but he wished it to be distinctly under- 
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stood, that nothing that had been said by 
the noble lord opposite, or by the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack, had had 
any influence in producing this determi- 
nation. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had never 
Meant to contend that there might not be 
cases with regard to the royal family, with 
respect to which it might not be the 
duty of parliament to interfere ; but in the 
present instance, he maintained that no 
ground whatever had been laid for that 
interference. He thought the motion had 
been very properly withdrawn by the 
illustrious duke ;! but he wished it to be 
distinctly understood, that nothing that 
had passed in that House had had any in- 
fluence with regard to this subject upon 
the advisers of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. 

The order for summoning their lord- 
ships for to-morrow was discharged. 


Preparations in the Parks. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 25. 
PREPARATIONS IN THE Parks.] Mr. 
Bennet asked, whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was ready to authenticate 
the estimates on the table, with regard to 
the erections in the Park, several of which 
he animadverted upon as grossly delusive ? 
The hon. member also asked, whether it 


was not intended, as a part of the plan of 


the new palace, to take from the public 


some of the covered walks in St. James’s | 


park; and whether it was not with that 
view, the idea of rendering the new bridge 
upon the canal permanent for the accom- 
modation of the public, which idea was 
evidently an after-thought, was determined 
upon ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he would not be responsible for any 
estimates, but those he himself presented. 
As to the hon. member’s second question, 
he was fully prepared to state, that the 
Treasury had granted no authority for any 
encroachment upon the public walks in 
St. James’s park ; and he thought he might 
also answer for it, that no such authority 
would be granted before the next session. 

Mr. Wynn thought that the foreign 
sovereigns having departed from the coun- 
try, and such a period having elapsed 
since the conclusion of the peace, the 
time was gone by for the proposed cele- 
brations in the Park. A toast of three 


times three might be very appropriate | 
after dinner, which it would be very | 
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absurd to propose after breakfast next 
morning. 

Lord Castlereagh considered as a very 
auspicious feature in the politics of the 
country, that gentlemen had thought 
proper so frequently to refer to this sub- 
ject of the preparations in the Park. For 
such reference seemed to imply that there 
was no serious ground of complaint, or 
sucha subject could not, for sc many weeks, 
have excited so much animadversion. 
With regard to the merit of those prepa- 
rations to gratify the public, he was ready 
to say, that he still adhered to the opi- 
nion he had before expressed, that it 
would be found that nothing more had 
been done than was absolutely necessary 
to the object in view, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he could not 
conceive why the noble lord should 
regard the allusions which had _ been 
made to the subject under discussion, 
as implying any wish on the part of the 
gentlemen on his side of the House, to 
seek occasions to annoy the noble lord or 
his colleagues. For there was about the 
character of this transaction, something so 
peculiar as to challenge animadversion. 
Considerable public expense was obviously 
incurred, and no minister appeared re- 
sponsible for it. The Lord Chamberlain 
and the Treasury disavowed it; and could 
it then be deemed cavilling or querulous 
on the part of that House, as guardians of 
the public purse, to enquire into such a 
transaction, and to demand some official 
responsibility for such extraordinary ex- 
penditure? For himself, he declared, 
that he should have thought it a serious 
dereliction of duty to overlook the esta- 
blishment of a precedent for the expendi- 
ture of the public money, without any 
official responsibility. Such was the pre- 
cedent to which the transaction under 
consideration was calculated to give birth 5 
and tberefore he would oppose it, even 
though he should agree with the noble 
lord, that no more expense would be in- 
curred than might be expedient, that nota 
single rocket would be let off more than 
would be necessary. Then as to the re- 
port of an intention to annex some of the 
covered walks of the Park to the new- 
palace, he thought that report derived 
some countenance from the concludimg 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. But recurring to the remark of the 
noble lord, he thought it better, from the 
considerations he had stated, rather to de- 
precate the proceedings alluded to in the 
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first instance, than be hereafter called 
upon to refuse the payment for wasteful 
expenditure. That the expenditure was 
wasteful, would, he apprehended, very 
soon appear quite glaring ; and the extra- 
ordinary delay which had taken place in 
these preparations served to render the ex- 
penditure more a matter of regret. The 
emperor of Russia and king of Prussia, for 
whom it was understood, these exhibitions 
were originally intended, had left the 
country—the principal part of the nobility 
and gentry had already gone to the coun- 
try—London itself was, in fact, almost 
gone into the country. Then to whom 
was this exhibition to be presented, for 
admission to which the lottery offices were 
employed to sell tickets? When was the 
farrago, so pompously advertised, to be 
displayed? He wished to know the day 
fixed upon, either from the noble lord, or 
any person competent to inform him. It 
was fair, that the public should have some 
information upon the subject, after having 
been so long kept looking for the shew. 
At the same time, tie could not help say- 
ing, that if the performance did not exceed 
the published programme, the public must 
be very much disappointed. But even 
were it to exceed the public expectation, 
were it much longer delayed, all might be 
right, but the audience would be gone. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his intention to 
move an address against any encroach- 
ment upon the Park, should such an en- 
croachment be in contemplation; and in 
this proceeding, he should be governed by 
the precedent of a similar motion with re- 
spect to Hyde Park, some years since, 
upon which occasion many gentlemen 
who heard him, could not forget the im- 
pression produced by the speech of the late 
Mr. Windham. 

The Chancellor of the Excheyuer declared, 
that he was not aware of any intention to 
encroach upon St. James’s-park, nor did 
he think that any such intention existed. 





HIOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 26. 

Gioucester Gaot.} Earl Stanhope said, 
that before he presented some Petitions 
which he had in his hand, he should state 
to the noble earl at the head of the Trea- 
sury, the case of one of the prisoners in 
Gloucester gaol. The case was this: a 
person whom he should call A. was bailed 
by B.; A. was taken prisoner by the 
French, and B.’s recognisance being thus 
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forfeited, he was thrown into gaol. He 
held that there could be no grosser injus- 
tice than to keep a man in prison on ac- 
count of an occurrence, which neither he 
nor the person for whom he was bail could 
prevent. The name of the person so con- 
fined, was John Perrin, who bad also com- 
plained of oppression on the part of the 
gaoler. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would 
enquire into the case, but thought that an 
application might be with propriety made 
to the court of session, at present sitting. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the debt was a 
debt tothe crown. 

Lord Redesdale said, that if it was, as he 
supposed, a recognizance which had been 
forfeited, because the party did not appear 
to take his trial, it was rather a debt to 
public justice. ‘To the consideration of 
cases of grievances adduced by persons in 
gaol, there was this objection, that if all 
such complaints were enquired into, their 
lordships woul! have no time left for other 
matiers. As to the case of Gloucester 
gaol, he had made particular enquiries 
through sir G. Paul, who was now no 
longer concerned in the management of 
that prison, and he was conviaced, that no 
grievances did exist. Mr. Cunningbam, 
against whom the complaints bad been 
made, had been at their lordsbips’ bar, at 
the time, ready to answer any charges if 
he had been at that time permitted. 

Earl Scanhope was astonished at the 
speech which he had heard trom the no- 
ble lord, which was called for by nothing 
before the House. It would be better 
surely that their lordships should listen to 
the evidence which they might take at 
their bar, than to the bear-say evidence of 
the noble lord. 


Mesneé Process.) Earl Stanhope said, 
he had a Petition to present on the sub- 
ject of arrest by Mesne Process, from a 
foreigner, who tad been arrested in con- 
sequence of a debt contracted in a foreign 
country, where arrest for debt was not 
legal. The Petition was from J. A. Von 
Lengerke, a native of Bremen. ‘The per 
son at whose suit he had been arrested was 
also a foreigner. After having been de- 
tained from April 2 to the Ist of July, the 
petitioner had been liberated on account 
of some defect in the declaration, but the 
plaintiff having quitted the kingdom, he 
was left without a possibility of obtaining 
redress fur his illegal imprisonment. His 
prayer was, that their lordships would pro- 
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vide some protection to strangers against | of close imprisonment, and want of proper 


Delays in Chancery. 


similar outrages. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if, under 
the circumstances stated in the Petition, 
the petitioner had remained in prison, it 
was entirely his fault; for on application 
to any judge, he would immediately have 
been liberated. 

Earl Stanhope said, that if such was the 
case, it shewed more strikingly what 
Mesne Process was, that a man might be 
imprisoned without a declaration what 
the debt was, as was requited by the an- 
cient law. He then moved, that the Peti- 
tion do lie on the table. 

The Earl of Morton moved that the Pe- 
tition be rejected, because the petitioner 
prayed their lordsbips to alter the law of 
the country for the benefit of foreigners 
only. 

The Lar] of Stanhope and lord Holland 
spoke in favour of receiving the Petition 
on the ground that the protection was by 
itemployed by those who were amenable 
to the law for any crime; and that it did 
not follow, from receiving the Petition, that 
their lordships should take any measure on 
the subject. Vhe earl of Liverpool, lord 
Redesdale, and the Lord Chancellor ob- 
jected to the receiving of it, because the 
petitioner complained of a grievance which 
might have been redressed if he had ap- 
plied to the proper tribunal, and that 
therefore the application to their lordships 
was inadmissible ; as that House cculd 
only take cognizance of evils irremediable 
by courts of law. ‘The Petition was, on the 
question being put, rejected, 

Karl Stanhope then presented another 
Petition also on the subject of imprison- 
ment for debt on Mesne Process. ‘The 
Petition was then read, It was from 
Hannah Jackson, widow, who stated that 
her husband had been arrested on the suit 
of a workman, for work done which he had 
charged at 38. and thrown into the King’s- 
bench prison in the month of May last. 
The work which had been charged at 38/. 
had been measured by two surveyors, and 
estimated at 14/. only ; but the petitioner’s 
husband was detained until he grew very 
ill, and at last became mad, He was de- 
prived in prison of all proper means of 
medical treatment ; and, after much cruel 
treament, was locked up in the strong 
room, where he was kept until the day 
before his death, which happened on the 
1Sth of July last. The coroner’s jury 
who sat on the body, brought in a verdict, 
that the deceased had died in consequence 
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advice. ‘The doctor had affirmed, that if 
the deceased had been permitted to have 
a straight jacket, he would, in all proba- 
bility have recovered; and it had been 
further staied to the petitioner, that her 
husband’s body had been found to be co- 
vered with bruises. The petitioner, when 
she had heard of her husband’s illness, had 
sold all her effects in the country where 
she resided, and had come to town, but 
did not arrive in time to be able to afford 
relief to her husband. She prayed their 
lordships to abolish the law for arrest 
on mesne process, and to enquire into the 
circumstances of her husband’s melancholy 
death. The Petition was ordered to lie on 
the cable. 


Detays 1n Cuancery.] Earl Stanhope 
said, he had another Petition to present, 
which was on the subject of delays in 
Chancery. It was from a person who 
complained of the delays which she bad 
experienced in obtaining money due to 
her; and very wisely complained, not 
of the persons who administered the law, 
but the law itself. There was one absurd 
rule of the court of Chancery, which, to 
mention, would be sufficient to cause it to 
be remediéd. It was, that on the cause- 
paper of any day, there were set down so 
many cases, that it was quite impossible 
they could all come on, so that the parties 
were put to unnecessary trouble, expense, 
and uncertainty. 

The Petition was read; it was from 
Mrs. A. J. Lee, who stated, that she was 
the widow of Mr. Lee, army taylor, who 
died 25 years ago, and bequeathed her a 
third of his property, amounting to 
10,000/. She had soon afterwards receiv- 
ed from the executors 2001.; but, instead 
of paying her the rest, they bad plunged 
her into a Chancery suit, and she had 
never received in all but 1,100/., the last 
payment of which was 11 yearsago. By 
this money having been withheld from 
her, she was prevented from instituting 
proceedings to recover a large sum of mo- 
ney bequeathed to her by J. Jackson, esq. 
F. R. 5.3; and was reduced to such po- 
verty, that she was unable to pay the 
King’s taxes of the last quarter, and was 
threatened with a distress, under which 
all her effects would be sold. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it did 
not follow, because Mrs. Lee had expect- 
ed 10,000/, that she was entitled to it; for 
numerous were the cases where persons 
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applied to the court for legacies which it 
was not possible for them to receive, on 
account of illegal, or doubtful acts, done 
by the testator during his life. As, for 
example, the granting leases in Scotland, 
on entailed estates, in which case, it be- 
came impossible for the court of Chancery 
to decide, before, perhaps, twenty cases 
had been decided in the court of Session. 
Lord Thurlow (who, by the bye, was not 
more expeditious than other persons), had 
declared, on quitting his office, that he 
heard of no complaints of delays in Chan- 
cery, but from persons, who had been 
themselves the cause of the delays. It 
was quite impossible for any person, at 
the head of the court of Chancery, to at- 
tend to all the applications made to him, 
by, perhaps, thirty or forty letters daily, 
from persons quite unknown to him. As 
to the case of the petitioner, he would 
take particular care to enquire into the 
circumstances, and he would give the no- 
ble earlan account of the result. 

Karl Stanhope said, he thought he had 
done good, by having enabled the noble 
lord on the wovisack to make known the 
real causes of the greatest part of the de- 
Jay in Chancery. 

The Petion was ordered to lie on the 
table. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 26. 

THANKs OF THE House Given TO Masor 
GenekaL Henry Fane.] Major-general 
Henry Fane being come to the House, 
the Speaker acquainted him, that the 
House had, upon the 24th of March last, 
resoived, That the Thanks of this House 
be given to him, for his able and distin- 
guished conduct throughout the opera- 
tions which concluded with the entire de- 
feat of the enemy at Orthes, on the 27th 
of February last, and the occupation of 
Bourdeaux by the allied forces; and 





Mr. Speaker gave him the Thanks of the 
House accordingly, as followeth : 


«Major General Fane; it has been 
your fortune to bear a conspicuous part 
in the earliest and latest actions of the 
peninsula war; and, having now closed 
your services upon the continent, by re- 
conducting the whole British cavalry 
through France, you have, this day, to 
receive our thanks for your exertions in 
the great and decisive battle of Orthes. 

“In that battle, the enemy, formidably 
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collected, and strongly posted on ground 
of its own choice, nevertheless, when as 
sailed on all sides by the valour of the 
allies, was compelled to seek for safety 
in retreat; but the conqueror had ree 
solved, that their defeat should be also 
their destruction; and the gallant com- 
mander, whose name has since been eno- 
bled by his sovereign, for his exploits at 
Almaraz, pressing hard upon the enemy’s 
retiring march, the British cavalry, under 
your command, bore down upon his 
broken battalions, and completed the vic- 
tory. 

« Distinguished, long since, by deeds 
achieved in Portugal and Spain, you have 
now obtained fresh trophies, won by your 
sword in France, Three times, already, 
you have claimed, and received our 
thanks; we have thanked you for your 
gallantry on the days of Roleia and Vi- 
miera, in the glorious stand at Corunna, 
and in the hard-fought field of Talavera ; 
and I do now also, in the name, and by 
the command, of the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in parliament assem- 
bled, deliver to you their unanimous 
Thanks, for your able and distinguished 
conduct throughout those operations, 
which concluded with the entire defeat of 
the enemy at Orthes, and the occupation 
of Bourdeax by the allied forces.” 


Upon which, Major General Fane said : 


“ Mr. Speaker; I am most sensible of 
my good fortune, in having been, for the 
third time, deemed worthy of the thanks 
of parliament. 

« Although Iam quite unequal to ex- 
press, in proper terms, the high sense I en- 
tertain of the honours conferred upon me, 
yet, I trust, that the House will believe 
that I feel them as I ought.” 


THANKS OF THE Houst GivEN TO Ma- 
gor-GeNERAL Lorp Epwarp Somerset. ] 
Major-general lord Edward Somerset be- 
ing also come to the House, Mr. Speaker 
acquainted him, that the House had, upon 
the 24th of March last, resolved, ‘That the 
Thanks of this House be given to him for 
his able and distinguished conduct through- 
out the operations which'concluded with the 
entire defeat of the enemy at Orthes, on the 
27th of February last, and the occupation 
of Bourdeaux by the allied forces ; and 


Mr. Speaker gave him the Thanks of the 
House accordingly, as followeth : 


« Major-general lord Edward Somer- 
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set; Your name also stands recorded 
amongst those distinguished officers, whose 
gallantry was conspicuous in the last 
great action, which called forth the 
strength and valour of the British cavalry. 
“In defiance of the early scofls of an 
insulting enemy, this nation has, during 
the late continental war, re-established its 
military character, and vindicated its an- 
cient renown. The nobility of England 
sent forth its sons to the tented field ; and 
there, trained up under the great com- 
manders who have obtained and dignified 
the honours of the peerage, they have 
acted throughout upon the just persuasion, 
that, in this free country, the willing tri- 
bute of respect paid to high rank and | 
birth, can only be secured, by a continued 
display of the same great qualities which 
ennobled the founders of their race. 
“The profession of arms, which you 
had gallantly chosen, you have success- 
fully pursued; and, in those provinces of 
France, where your ancestors, of noblest 
descent and royal alliance, have, in for- 
mer ages, fought, conquered, and govern- 
ed, you have renewed, by your own 
sword, the claims of your illustvious House 
to the respect and gratitude of your coun- 
try. Ido, therefore, now, in the name, 
and by the command, of the Commons of 


to General Fane and Lord E. Somerset, 





Great Britain and Ireland, in parliament | 
assembled, deliver to you their unanimous 
thanks, for your able and distinguished 
conduct throughout the operations which 
concluded with the entire defeat of the 
enemy at Orthes, and the occupation of | 
Bourdeaux by the allied forces.” 


Upon which, Major-General Lord Ed- 
ward Somerset said : 


“ Mr. Speaker ; Deeply impressed as I | 
am with the high honour which has just | 
been conferred upon me, I feel totally in- | 
capable of expressing my gratitude in 
adequate terms. 
« The thanks of this House, which must | 
at all times be received with the most | 
lively sentiments of satisfaction, have been 
rendered doubly gratifying to me, by the | 
handsome manner in which, you, Sir, have | 
been pleased to express them. 
_ “ Commanding British troops, and hold- 
ing that command under the duke of Wel- 
lington, a British general cau never fail of 
supporting the character of the British 
arms. It is to this favourable circum- 
stance, more than to any merit of my 
own, that I consider myself indebted for 
the high distinction which I have this day 


_ blackest disgrace ? 





received. 
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“Sir, I can only repeat, that I shall 
ever entertain the highest sense of the ho- 
nour conferred upon me by this House.” 

Ordered, nem. con. That what has been 
now said by Mr. Speaker, in giving the 
Thanks of this House to major-generals 
Fane and lord Edward Somerset, together 
with the answers thereto, be printed in 
the votes of this day. 


Stave Trape.] Sir James Mackintosh 
presented petitions against the Slave 
‘Trade, from Dingwall, in Scotland ; from 
Henley-on-Thames; Droitwich, and Win- 
canton, from Wicklow, and from several 
other places. He said, that in presenting 
these petitions, from the course of the 
session, nearly the last of that long train 
of petitions, which might now be safely 
said, to convey to parliament and to Eu- 
rope, the genuine, spontaneous, and una- 
nimous opinion of the British nation; he 
was desirous of saying a few words on the 
present state of the great question on 
which that opinion had been thus pro- 
nounced. All the petitioners had seen 
the article in the Treaty with regret and 
disappointment. Many, among whom he 
must number himself, had viewed it with 
feelings which would call for much stronger 
language; but he was desirous to avoid 
the revival of every polemical discussion 
of the subject. He should only guard 
himself, and those with whom he agreed, 
from a misconception to which they had 
been subject. The question, in their view 
of it, during the negociation at Paris, was 
not whether hunyanity, or even justice, 
was to be imposed on France, but, whether 
dishonour was to be averted from Great 
Britain? It was, whether we could be 
fairly required to restore our colonial con- 
quests, without equivalent, and upon cons 
ditions, which, to be consistent with our- 
selves, we must deem to brand us with the 
We were to restore 
colonies, alt avowedly, and some exclu- 
sively, to be converted into the instruments 
of what we punished in our private sub- 
jects, as robbery and murder, This was 
a humiliation never imposed, in the most 
disastrous negociation, vpon any European 
nation. It was never proposed to drive 
France into the practice of general hu- 
manity, by the force or the fear of arms ; 
but to repel this foul dishonour from our- 
selves, at the risk of that alternative of 
prolonged warfare, which is implied in 
every serious, at least, in every earnest, 
proposal of an article of a treaty; and 
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which one party cannot disavow without 
openly proclaiming, that the opposite 
party is the master of the negociation. 
The position of the British negociator at 
Paris respecting this article was purely 
defensive. We had only to ward off from 
ourselves, the ignominious necessity of 
becoming accomplices in a crime, which 
our laws had declared to be of the deepest 
dye, and subjected to the highest penalty. 
But that vantage ground had been lost, 
and he only adverted to it for the purpose 
of self-detence. Much ground still re- 
mained, and some had even been gained, 
since the last discussion of the subject. 
The unhappy failure in the Treaty bad 
even produced some advantage, by calling 
forth a gi neral declaration of national sen- 
timent, and arming the noble lord with a 
more decisive public opinion, than ever a 
hegocia'or carried into a congress, The 
principle of our coloniat lessons, was 
itself a great advantage in an equitable 
discussion of the subject. He agreed with 
the noble lord, that it was impossible to 
ofter colonies to an independent nation, as 
the price of humanity. It was as clear an 
insult to bribe, as to bully a state into the 
observance of humanity or justice. This 
was not the manner in which he considered 
the restitution of the culonies, as connected 
with the negociation for the abolition. 
We had ceded these colonies for no equi- 
valent. We could hot have been de- 
prived of them by the events of war. 
They were ceded in obedience to just and 
liberal principles, of general and colonial 
policy, which he should be the foremost 
to applaud. They were ceded, that France 
might have a portion of colonial power, 
which the system of Europe required that 
she should possess: that scurces of wealth 
and schools of industry might be opened 
to her population, and that her govern- 
ment might be strengthened in national 
Opinion ; an object too intimately connect- 
ed with the repose of the world not to be 
most legitimate, if pursued by legitimate 
means. But England, by her observance 
of such liberal policy, acquired a right to 
call upon France to concur with her in 
regulating the whole colonial system upon 
that paramount policy which consisted in 
justice. If one policy required from Eng- 
land the restitution of colonies, another 
and a proper policy required from France 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

He had been informed, that the venerable 
Pontiff at the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, entertained sentiments on this 
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subject becoming his charaeter and his ~ 
station, and that Christian religion, which 
had banished personal slavery from the 
southern and western portion of Europe, 
and which is doubtless destined one day 
to banish that stain and curse of human 
nature from the world. There was no 
reason to doubt, but he might be induced 
to interpose an authority revered by so 
many natious, and to promulyate the sen- 
tence of condemnation, already  pro- 
nounced by religion, against the infernal 
crime of man-stealing. 

The principle of the Slave Trade had 
heen condemned by every maritime and 
colonial power in Europe or America but 
one (Sp9in), which it was at this moment 
impossible to name without pain and 
shame. All who had consented to the 
abolition at the most undefined period, 
had, at all events, condemned the prin- 
ciple. On this point, there was the opi- 
nion of the whole civilized world against 
the practice of some states, and the silent 
dissent of one nation. There never was a 
question on which there was such a pre- 
ponderance of authority. 

It must not be said, that the personal 
opinions of the great military sovereigns 
had no weight, because they had no colo- 
nies and fittle commerce, These states 
might become maritime and colonial; and, 
to say nothing of those moral claims, 
which he earnestly prayed that they might 
strengthen by the disinterestedness of 
their policy, they bad a direct and impor- 
tant interest in the colonial system, which 


[sis 


‘forms a great and effective part of the 


balance of power, and of which the sta- 
bility is interwoven with the habits and 
accommodations of all Europe. 

But of all the authorities lately ac- 
quired by the cause of abolition, the most 
weighty was, beyond comparison, the 
noble decisien of the government of [ol- 
land, Certainly, the cheerful and imme. 
diete abolition of this Trade, by the go- 
vernment in Europe, most dependent on 
colonial resources, and properly most in- 
fluenced by a colonial interest, was an act 
which deserved the admiration and gras 
titude of ail mankind. He rejoiced that 
our reconciliation with our ancient friends 
had been signalized with such an act of 
atonement and justice; and he was per- 
fectly confident that Holland would soon 
reap the fruits of her virtue, in the amend- 
ment of her colonial administration, which, 
chiefly from being abandoned to foreign 
adventurers, had hitherto been the chief 
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blot upon her pure annals and estimable 


character. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Gloucester Gaol. 


Vore or Crepir Bitt.} The Report 
of the Vote of Credit Bill being brought 
up, 

Sir James Mackintosh observed, that 
though he was discouraged by the thin- 
ness of the House, and the absence of his 
Majesty’s ministers, yet he could not ab- 
stain from offering a very few obsereations 
on a subject naturally connected with the 
present Bill, for the satisfaction of his own 
feelings, and the discharge of his con- 
science. Almost every voice in the 
House, not silenced by legitimate con- 
siderations of ministerial reserve, bad al- 
ready been raised on behalf of Poland. 
He was far from intending to repeat what 
had been so often and so eloquently urged 
on that great question: he was rather 
desirous of confining himself to the man- 
ner in which it seemed to him to be con- 
nected with the conduct of this kingdom 
at the present moment. Perhaps, before 
parliament met again, the hands of govern- 


ment might be tied, and the mouths of 


every member shut for every purpose of 
useful discussion. Certainly the delibera- 
tions of the approaching Congress must 
materially affect the fortune of Poland ; 


though from what he bad seen and heard | 








of the spirit and feelings of illustrious | 
Poles, he trusted that the decision of no | 


Congress could pronounce her final doom. 
land must take her part. He wished she 


the partition, still less the destruction, of 
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first of January, 1792, to which it was 
the avowed principle of the present nego- 
ciations to bring back Europe. It was 
part of the injustice to be repaired. Even 
this was not all. Its national existence 
had been suspended only for ten years. 
It had revived in 1807, under the deno- 
mination of the duchy of Warsaw. As 
such it had been acknowledged by all the 
great members of the confederacy, except 
England, which had not ceased to recog- 
nize it as Poland. As the duchy of 
Warsaw, it still in fact exists; occupied, 
indeed, militarily, by a foreign army, but 
politically, by an example of very ambi- 
guous tendency, kept for several months 
without an acknowledged sovereign or le- 
gitimate authority. But, however dan- 
gerous snch examples might be to the 
power of sovereigns, and to the attach- 
ment of subjects, they had, in this case, the 
effect of releasing Poland from her fetters, 
and presenting her fate as a new and per- 
fectly open question. The ministers of 
Great Britain, had for the first time, to de- 
termine, not only whether they would re- 
cognize the partition of Old Poland, but 
whether they will actively concur in the 
destruction of that New Poland, of which 
the restoration was the only benefit arising 
from the late calamities of Europe. It 
isthe most critical moment in our diplo- 
macy in the opinion of those who regard 
the honour of their country as the highest 
interest. We are now to decide, whether 


| the name of England is to be dishonoured 
The moment had arrived in which Eng- | 


by participation in these events, and whe- 


| ther the seal of Europe is to be affixed to 
had never recognized in any formal act, | 


Poland. To us Poland still legally existed. | 
We had never acknowledged that any | 
part of the Polish territory was subject to — 


a foreign master. France and England 
had, by a desertion of their duty as guar- 


dians of Europe, rendered themselves | 


passively guilty of the first partition, But 
neither of these great powers had disgraced 
themselves by active accession or by re- 
cognition of the legitimacy of those acts 
of rapine. Their hands were still unfet- 
tered, and they might make some repara- 
tion for their original supineness and trea- 
son by the assertion of justice at this mo- 
ment.—It was to be observed, that the 
destruction of Poland, no insignificant 
member of the civilized world, but in ex- 
tent and population the fourth state of 
Christendom, had been consummated more 
than three years, after that period of the 
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the greatest triumphant crime which stains 
the annals of the civilized world. 

Mr. Wynn in addition to Poland, thought 
it should be stipulated, that the kingdom 
of Saxony should be returned to its sove- 
reign without being burdened with any 
new constitution. 

The report was then received, and the 
Bill was ordered to be read a third time 
to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July 27. 


Gioucester Gaot.] The order of the 
day having been read, for taking into con- 
sideration the petitions complaining of ill 
treatment on the part of the keeper of 
Gloucester-gaol. Earl Stanhope moved 
that Mr. Mogg be called to the bar. 
Mr. Samuel Mogg was then called to the 
bar, and examined by earl Stanhope. He 

(31) 
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stated, that he was an attorney at law, 
at Gloucester; that he had two clients, 
named J, Perrin and J. Yeates, confined in 
Gloucester prison ; previously to the last 
assizes he had applied at the gaol to see 
Mr. Yeates, and had been refused, prin- 
cipally by Mr. Cunningham, the gaoler. 
Mr. Yeates had been formerly an attorney 
at law, and was defendant in a cause at 
the Gloucester assizes, in which a verdict 
had been given against him. Mr, Yeates 
had since declared, that he had lost his 
cause because he had not had a private 
conversation with witness. On the 18th 
of June last, witness applied to see J. 
Perrin, who was also his client, and was 
refused by the gaoler. About this time, a 
jJetter was delivered to witness by Mr. 
Yeates; as witness was taking the letter 
out of the prison, he was asked by Cun- 
ningham, the gaolar, what letter it was? 
witness answered, it was a letter from Mr. 
Yeates to him (witness); Cunningham 


asked witness to let him see it; witness | 


gave it him, but bade him open it at his 
peril; Cunningham, however, took the let- 
ter, and broke the seal, read it, and took a 
copy of it. On the 18th of the present 
month, witness had had a conversation 
with Cunningham, relative to a letter sent 
from lord Sidmouth, and asked him, whe- 
ther he had not received a letter from lord 
S. saying, that opening Jetters from the 
prisoners, was illegal? Cunningham an- 
swered, “ whether I have, or have not, I 
shall do as I please.” 
the present month, witness had again ap- 
plied to be admitted to his client; but he 
had received as an answer from Simmons, 
the clerk to the gaoler, that he had re- 
ceived no such authority from Mr. Cun- 
ningham.—The witness was ordered to 
withdraw. 

Earl Stanhope then said, that he -had 
proved all which he had-wished to prove ; 
and should leave it to the consideration 
of their lordships, whether, as such strong 
facts had been proved, a committee should 
be appointed to consider of the case, or 
whether another course of proceeding, 
which he thought best, and for which 
there were many precedents, should be 
adopted, namely, to order the King’s At- 
torney General to prosecute the gaoler. 

Lord Sidmouth began by remarking, that 
the letter mentioned in the evidence was 
sent by him, not to the gaoler, but to the 
chairman of the court of the quarter ses- 
sions, in whom the power of controlling 
the gaoler resided. He had stated in that 
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letter, that the opening of letters addressed 
to the prisoners was unlawful; and that 
the prisoners should have free communi- 


Gloucester Gaol. 


cation with their legal advisers. Such, 
he believed, was the general practice, and 
he should have much doubted, if it had 
not been stated on oath, that any person 
who presented himself in the character of 
a legal adviser, had been refused admis- 
sion to a prisoner. There might be ex- 
treme cases where it might be proper to 
open letters of prisoners, but they should 
be extreme; and he could scarcely con- 
ceive any thing that could authorise such 
a proceeding in the case of a person con- 
fined for debt, or for fines due to the crown. 
In persons committed tor felony, the case 
might be in some degree different. The 
existence of the practices asserted by the 
witness had been denied by very respect- 
able persons, of whom he had enquired on 
the subject. As to the committee of en- 
quiry mentioned by the noble earl he 
should not object to it. 

Earl Stanhope was glad that the noble 
viscount had acted so properly on the oc- 
casion, by informing the magistrates of 
the illegality of the proceeding. com- 
plained of; but it was only’an agerava- 
tion of the case, if it could be aggravated, 
that, in general, attorneys were admitted 
to their clients in the gaol in question, be- 
cause it followed that not only there was a 
had rule, but that it was partially followed 
up; for it had been stated at the bar, on 
oath, that in a particular case an attorney 
had been refused admittance, and the evi- 
dence had been delivered in so unexcep- 
tionable a manner, that no peer had even 
thought fit to cross-examine the witness. 
He should proceed with a motion for en- 
quiry, if the noble viscount did not pledge 
himself to make an enquiry himself, and 
proceed, if the facts turned out as they 
appeared at present from the evidence, to 
take such proper measures as were in the 
power of government ; for it would not be 
proper, that people of this country should 
be left under lock and key to be sa tor- 
mented. 

Lord Sidmouth stated, that whether or 
no the noble earl proceeded to move for 
a committee, he should feel it his duty to 
enquire into the circumstances of the case, 
which had been quite differently repre- 
sented to him by the magistrates, who had 
stated that access had never been denied 
to legal advisers. He had also a letter in 
his pocket from one of the petitioners to 
the House, who had represented this 
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matter quite differently from that in which 
he had stated it in his petition. 

Earl Stgnhope said, that if it turned out 
that abuses had prevailed, he hoped the 
the noble viscount would proceed not 
very smoothly against the offenders. 
What information the noble viscount had 
received from these magistrates and others, 
was not worth one nib of a straw, in op- 
position to the evidence taken at the bar. 
The magistrates might have heard and 
believed that no obstacle had been thrown 
in the way of the admission of the legal 
advisers of the prisoners; but a case had 
been fully proved at the bar to the con- 
trary. He should leave to the responsi- 
bility of the noble viscount the further 
consideration of this important subject. 

Lord Holland said, the evidence was of 
great importance, and thought it should 
be printed. 

The evidence was accordingly ordered 
to be printed. 


Irish Sepitious MeetinGs Bitt.] The 
order of the day for the second reading of 
the Irish seditious meetings Bill being 
read, 

Lord Sidmouth observed, that it was his 
painful duty to bring this measure under 
the consideration of their lordships. This 
was a Bill of a very different description 
from the Bill which he had brought under 
their notice a few days ago. This Bill, 
he was sorry the necessity existed, did 
propose to make some alteration in the 
law. It conferred new and extraordinary 
powers on the magistrates. Itcould only 
be necessity, that could justify the confer- 
ring of such powers on the magistrates, 
and it was on that ground only, that it 
was proposed to their lordships to adopt 
the measure. The state of disturbance in 
which several parts of Ireland, and too 
many parts of it, were at this moment, 
was notorious ; and that unhappily 
constituted the necessity for this Bill. 
There was not asingle individual, well ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland, who 
doubted that it was absolutely necessary 
to adopt some measure of this description. 
He did not say, that, as a foundation for 
any political measure, their lordships 
could rest merely on reports of what had 
passed in another place; but, it was stat- 
ed, that, in the other House, when the 
other Bill was brought forward, there was 
an universal attestation of the necessity of 
that measure. There was also a general 
attestation of the urgent expediency of 
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this Bill, subject, however, to an objection 
in some quarters, on the ground of taking 
away part of the benefit of the trial by 
jury. Thenecessity of quelling this spirit 
of disturbance, was universally felt and 
acknowledged by those who had the best 
acquaintance with the situation of Ire- 
land; and, he trusted, that those noble 
lords in that House, who more particularly 
knew what was the state of that country, 
would inform their lordships of their im- 
presssion as tothenecessity of this measure. 
The evils with which that country was at 
present afflicted, did not arise from the 
defective state of civilization in many 
parts of Ireland. They were not the con- 
sequence of meetings, and ordinary riots 
at fairs; but they had their foundation in 
the most nefarious of purposes and dispo- 
sitions: they arose from combinations 
among the lower orders, who became 
bound by oaths of the most solemn cha- 
racter, to prosecute objects of the most 
mischievous nature, by means the most 
horrid and nefarious. The most lament- 
able outrages had prevailed. Torture had 
been often inflicted; murder frequently 
perpetrated. If he were to lay before 
their lordships all the information that 
had reached government on this subject, 
it would be impossible for any one among 
them, he thought, not to acknowledge the 
necessity of some such measure as the 
present, though the information would 
shock their minds, and wound their feel- 
ings. In the county of Westmeath, in 
the Queen’s county, in the county of Tip- 
perary, and a variety of other counties, 
these outrages prevailed, which were dis- 
graceful to those who committed them, 
and which it would be disgraceful to the 
government to permit to continue. It was 
for the purpose of giving security to the 
well-disposed and peaceable inhabitants 
of these disturbed counties, that this Bill 
was brought forward.—The noble Secre- 
tary then, by way of illustration, read 
some passages from applications made to 
the lord lieutenant, for the revival of the 
Act of the 47th of the King, by the magis- 
trates, and principal proprietors, in the 
county of Westmeath, and another of the 
disturbed counties. One of these was 
signed by lords Castlemain and West- 
meath, and 47 magistrates. The disturb- 
ances, in spite of the examples made, had 
increased. A man had been assassinated 
in the midst of a congregation at church, 
not one of whom attempted to seize the 
assassin. A man had given evidence on 
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the trial of several persons for a most 
atrocious murder, similar to the murder 
of Mr. Horsfall, two or three years ago, 
in this country. It had been perpetrated 
by nine persons, who were the half of a 
party delegated by three different vil- 
Jages, for the perpetration of this murder. 
They had cast lots, who should undertake 
it; the lot fell on these nine, and these 
had cast lots among themselves, which 
individual should strike the blow. They 
were seized, brought to trial, and six of 
them were condemned and executed. The 
chief evidence was a respectable man, 
who was instantly apprised of his danger. 
Iie made his escape, and was kept for 
some time protected in Jord Castlemain’s 
house. But against the advice of his lord- 
ship, or those in the house at the time, he 
left it, and went home; and the very first 
night he was there, he and his wife were 
murdered.— Those misguided people were 
so little deterred by fear of the law, that 
excesses had been committed on the 4th 
of the present month, even while the 
Westmeath assizes were going on. It 
was observable, that the oath lately taken 
differed 
of peace. ‘Ihe former enjoined secrecy, 
truth to the “ committee,” a solemn bond 
to pursue informers to death, either by 
hanging, drowning, or “ laying under 
ground,” dead or alive: and finally, to 
assist the French on their landing. The 
latter retaining the original clauses of se- 
crecy, bound to demolish government, 
“to root up pride and tyranny,” to abo- 
lish tithes and taxes, and plant the tree 
of liberty. On those oaths, no comment 
was necessary, farther than to prevent the 
supposition, that he had any idea of actual 


from that before the restoration | 
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danger to government from them: but | 


they were the fruits of a desperate and 


evil spirit, threatening much suffering to | 


the peaceable community. There was 


not the slightest reason to believe, that | 


those criminals had any leaders above | 


their own rank, or, that any man of re- 
spectability was concerned with them.— 
His lordship then stated the nature of the 
Bill, which was, with a few additional 
enactments, the same as that formerly 
before the House. It proposed, that two 
magistrates should have the power of 
summoning a meeting of the other magis- 
trates and gentlemen of the district, for 
the purpose of baving a special session, 
which was, at no time, to take place in 
less than seven days. That, upon the re- 
presentation of those magistrates to the 
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lord lieutenant, he should be empowered 
to issue a proclamation, declaring the 
county, or district, in a state of disturb- 
ance, and appointing a special session of 
magistrates to try disorderiy persons, the 
session to be presided over by a king’s 
serjeant, or other barrister, who, in case 
of his disapproving of the proceedings, 
was to have the power of suspending the 
execution of the sentence, until he had 
submitted them to the lord lieutenant. 
Other provisions were added, respecting 
the impannelling of a jury, the proceed- 
ing by information, and the punishment 
for taking the unlawful oaths, seven years 
transportation; and, for the other excesses 
according to their degree. Those called 
disorderly, were such as were found out- 
side their houses from an hour after sun- 
set, to within an hour of sun-rise, the con- 
cealers of arms, and the takers of unlawful 
oaths. 

The-Earl of Carysfort addressed the 
House at some length upon the sub- 
ject, and took an historical view of the 
mode and principle upon which the Eng- 
lish government of Ireland, in fact, and 
practice, generally proceeded, from the 
period of the reign of Elizabeth, down to 
the present time. In this view, his lord- 
ship seemed to think the benefits, or ad- 
vantages, of the real constitution of Eng- 
land, had never been fairly or fully com- 
municated to Ireland; more especially 
with respect to the important considera- 
tion of the administration of justice to the 
people at large. The Bill, he thought, 
went to give a most alarming extent of 
discretionary power to the executive go- 
vernment, over the people of Ireland, 
and what he must think a novel, and 
highly questionable mode; these powers 
were given in a way, which not only mi- 
litated against the best principles of the 
English constitution, but proceeded in a 
course perfectly opposed to that, by which 
the judicial administration of the laws 
was regulated in this country; where the 
person who presided in the courts of jus- 
tice, was, instead of being a prejudiced 
accuser of the parties brought for trial be- 
fore him, bound in duty to be, if they had 
no other, their legal defender ; and this 
proposition he urged in contrast to the ar- 
bitrary powers given to local magistrates, 
by the Bill in question. His lordship 
then commented on the actual situation of 
the people of Ireland. The common peo- 
ple were more estranged than any other 
from the nobility, and this arose from the 
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necessary situation in which they were } 
placed. When contrasted with the lower 
orders in this country, the people of Ire- 
land appeared only like slaves. ‘There 
was not aman in England, who did not 
know, that the fruits of his labour were 
protected ; and, if he fell into calamity, 
his country afforded him assistance ; but 
the state of the people of Ireland, on the 
contrary, could not be described by any 
other name, than that of slavery. They 
had neither dwellings, clothes to cover 
them, property to support them, not even 
liberty. Hence, people in this situation 
could not be expected to shew attachment 
to the government, because they expe- 
rienced no protection from it; they did 
not even know that they lived under a 
government ; and, being in such a de- 
plorable and desperate state, they were 
ready for any thing. He objected to the 
Bill betore the House, because it gave 
new powers; it directed the strength 
and vengeance of the state against those 
who stood most in need of its protection 
and assistance ; while it was not even suf- 
ficient for restoring peace in places that 
might be disturbed. It went to authorize 
magistrates, to transport a man for seven 
years, on no other ground, than not being 
found in his house ten minutes after sun-set. 
By such laws, neither the morals nor the 
peace of Ireland could ever be promoted: 
but as long asthe principles of the an- 
cient law were adhered to by govern- 
ment, and the trial by jury continued, no 
apprehension need be entertained. His 
lordship concluded, with saying, that, with 
these impressions on his mind, he found 
it impossible to vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, which, he was convinced, 
would only create and augment the mis- 
chief it pretended to remedy; and, 
with this conviction, he should move, 
that, instead of now, it be read a second 
time on Ist of September,—On the ques- 
tion being put, 

Lord Holland said, he did not mean to 
detain the House, by repeating any of his 
former observations, but he could not re- 
frain saying, that he thought there could 
be but one opinion of the Bill, which was, 
that its principle was quite abhorrent to 
all ideas of civil liberty. Yet, he felt no 

“hesitation in saying, that of many of the 
amendments and alterations that had 
been introduced in it, he fully approved ; 
particularly that, which went to place a 
person of legal knowledge and habits at 
the head of the sessions; But not any 
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amendment that had been, or could be 
made in it, would obviate his insuperable 
objection to the dispensing with the trial 
by jury. He understood, that it was in- 
tended to reduce the term of existence of 
the Bill from three to two years, which 
had his approbation; yet he must oppose 
the general nature of the Bill itself, as it 
punished without the intervention of ajury, 
and threw upon persons the onus of prov- 
ing their own innocence. He could not 
but add, that the Bill of 1807 had no 
sanction from him. The motive assigned 
for it was, the existence of astrong French 
party in Ireland; but as it was notorious, 
that no such party existed at present, the 
revival of the measure was, in his mind, 
unnecessary, and, therefore, he should 
enter his protest against it. 

Ear! Stanhope declared himself an enemy 
to the Bill zn toto, and should be sorry to 
be considered by any man alive as giving 
his sanction to a measure so unjust, ob- 
noxious, and unconstitutional. His lord- 
ship descanted on the hardships to which 
the lower classes in Ireland were subjected ; 
particularly the poor tenantry; the last 
taker of land being liable to be distrained, 
by all the men above him; and he con- 
sidered it scandalous on the part of govern- 
ment, that nothing was done to relieve 
the people from such horrible oppression. 
As to the principle of the Bill before the 
House, he considered it as a curse on the 
country, and worse than the Norman Cur- 
feu. It was not enough to debate the 
Bill; and, as persuasion would be useless, 
he should move, in the Committee, that 
it be made to end with the termination of 
the next session of parliament. 

Lord Holland briefly objected to a part 
of a clause which authorised the appoint- 
ment of counsel, if any such could be 
procured, on the ground, as we understood, 
that counsel could and ought always to be 
obtained. 

Lord Sidmouth signified his assent to the 
alteration, and the Bill was then read a 
second time and committed for to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 27. 
Generat Gorse.) Mr. Marsh presented 
a Petition from William Firth, Esq. bar- 
rister, of Norwich, complaining of the 
conduct of general Gore, in the govern- 
ment of Upper Canada, of which province 
the petitioner had been Attorney General. 
The hon. member stated, that he con- 
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ceived it his duty, as a member of that 
House, to present any petition directed to 
a proper object, and couched in decorous 
language, which was clearly the case in 
this instance: but he bad no hesitation 
whatever in presenting this Petition, be- 
cause, having the fullest knowledge of the 
character of the petitioner, from an ac- 
quaintance of several years, he could most 
implicitly rely upon his honour and 
accuracy. 

The Petition was then read. It stated, 
that immediately after the arrival of the 
petitioner in Canada, he was called upon 
by general Gore, to concur in his official 
capacity, in the prosecution of a system of 
measures against which his judgment and 
feelings revolted. He found very soon, 
that spies were scattered through the 
colony, to disturb the harmony and social 
confidence of the inhabitants; that the 
sanctity of the Post-oflice had been vio- 
lated ; that the best English subjects in 
the colony were oppressed; that the 
revenue was impaired; and that the 
people of Canada had been thus kept in a 
feverish disturbed state, without any ap- 
parent cause; without any rational ground 
and that the petitioner’s situation was, 
through such circumstances, rendered 
peculiarly uncomfortable, the more so, 
because general Gore, in consequence of 
the petitioner’s refusal to co-operate in his 
views, endeavoured, by every possible ex- 
pedient, to annoy him. Petitioner con- 
cluded with stating, that feeling his situa- 
tion under general Gore quite intolerable, 
he resigned his official employment, and 
returned to England: and pledging him- 
self to prove the truth of his allegations. 
—The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Map-Housgs.] Mr. Rose moved, that 
there be laid before the House, an account 
of the number of houses in the kingdom, 
appropriated for the reception of Lunatics 
under the act of the 14th of the King, 
mentioning the parish in which they are 
situated, together with the names of the 
persons who keep them. He stated, that 
it was his intention early in the next 
session, to move for a committee to inquire 
into the state of the Mad-houses in the 
kingdom. When this was done he was 
convinced that it would appear that the 
necessity for such a measure, as that which 
he had some time ago proposed to the 
house, would appear urgent. He was so 
firmly convinced of the propriety of hav- 
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ing the Bill, which he had proposed, passed 
into a law, that he should find it his duty 
Next session to expose facts which, in the 
hope that the Bill would have passed 
without opposition, he had hitherto Kept 
back.—The motion was agreed to. 


Sir Georce Bartow.] Mr. Marsh gave 
notice, that early in next session, he would 
move for the institution of an enquiry into 
the conduct of sir George Barlow, in the go- 
vernment of Madras. This motion, the hon. 
member said, it was his intention to have 
brought forward in the present sessions, 
if sir George had arrived in due time, but 
from the consideration of that gentleman’s 
absence, and in deference to the opinion 
of others whom he had consulted, he was 
induced to postpone his purpose. The 
subject-matter of his motion, the hon. 
member described to refer to the improper 
interference of sir G. Barlow, in certain 
prosecutions instituted before the proper 
tribunal at Madras, against persons 
charged with fraud, forgery, and con- 
spiracy, with respect to the debts of the 
nabob of the Carnatic, This tribunal was 
known to be wholly independent of the 
controul of the local government. Yet 
sir G. Barlow thought proper to interpose 
with it, and in consequence of his objec- 
tion to the prosecutions alluded to, endea- 
voured, by all the means in his power, to 
annoy and persecute every person con- 
cerned in promoting or conducting them. 
One of these persons had, therefore, been 
sent by sir George Barlow, trom a lucra- 
tive situation at Madras, to a distant and 
unwholesome settlement—so unwholesome 
indeed, as to be fatal to the health of that 
officer. Sir G. Barlow had also acted 
improperly towards another gentleman, 
Mr. Thomas Parry. 

Mr. Wrottesley here rose to order, ob- 
serving that the hon. gentleman was not 
only exceeding the usual limits of a notice 
of a motion, but making accusations which 
could not be answered for a considerable 
time, and against a gentleman who was 
not present to defend himself. 

Mr. Marsh declared, that his only ob- 
ject was fully and fairly to explain the 
points to which his motion would refer, 
and this explanation he thought the more 
necessary, as so many parts of the admi- 
nistration of sir G. Barlow were also com- 
plained of. He therefore conceived that 
he was acting with candour towards the 
accused, while he disclaimed any inten- 
tion of trespassing upon the order of the 
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House, and was decidedly averse to any 
violation of the principles of justice. He 
then moved that copies should be laid be- 
fore the House of tie memorials presented 
to his Majesty from Messrs. Maitland, 
Evans, and Parry, relative to the mis- 
conduct of sir G. Barlow in the govern- 
ment of Madras. He also moved for other 
documerts upon the same subject, which 
had, he said, already been laid before the 
House. 

Mr. Tierney suggested, that in fairness 
the other side should also have an oppor- 
tunity of calling for papers on this subject, 
observing, that if the motion of the hon. 
gentleman were acceded to, an ex parte 
statement would go forth, which might 
interfere with the merits of the case, and 
at a period, too, when no answer could be 
duly promulgated. 

The Speaker observed, that it could not | 
be necessary to move for papers already } 
before the House, and therefore he sug- 
gested to the hon. gentleman the propriety 
of re-considering his motion, with a view 
to select the documents for which it might 
be necessary for his object to move. 

Mr. Marsh said, that in compliance with 
this suggestion, he should postpone his 
motion until Friday: but upon some ob- 
servations from Mr. Wynn, the hon. gen- 
tleman agreed to postpone his motion 
until next session. 





Mr. Matutson’s Invention,] Sir F. 
Burdett, after some observations upon what 
he understood from good authority to be 
an unfounded statement on the part of 
gentlemen on the other side, respecting 
the impracticability of producing a return 
of the lives lost in our navy through the 
upsetting of boats, &c. gave notice of a 
motion for to-morrow upon this subject, 
with a view to shew how many persons 
had been lost since the rejection of Mr. 
Mallison’s plan for saving the lives of our | 
seamen, which plan was recommended by | 
the report of a committee of that House. 
The gentlemen who could have sodeceived | 
the House, respecting the returns alluded | 
to, appeared to him to deserve serious | 
censure, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that it would, as he understood, be neces- | 
sary to examine all the log-books in the 
Navy, in order to make up the return re- 
quired by the hon, baronet. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that even so, the 
object was deserving of the trouble. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, July 28. 


Intsh Sepirious Megtincs Bitt.] The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Irish Seditious Meetings 
Bill, 

Earl Stanhope said, that he had objec- 
tions of a general nature to the Bill, and 
especially to those strange clauses which 
took from the subject the protection af- 
forded by a trial by jury, and subjected a 
man to transportation at the will of a new 
jurisdiction, if he or any of his family 
happened to be from home after sun-set. 
These clauses, he contended, would put an 
end to the most innocent social inter- 
course. He was, however, too well versed 
in parliamentary matters to hope to do 
any good by proposing an alteration on 
these subjects ; but he could not see why 
even in the view of those who supported 
the Bill, the end of the next session would 
not be a term sufliciently extended, to 
answer all purposes, for if their lordships 
were inclined to do their duty they might 
next session, by the taking off oppressive 
taxes and abolishing other grievances, 
bring the people of Ireland into a state of 
good humour. One of the worst griev- 
ances was, that an under tenant was subject 
to be distrained, not only for the rent due 
by him to the tenant immediately above 
him, but for all the rent due from all the 
intermediate tenants to those above them, 
or to the original landlord. His lordship 
concluded, by proposing an amendment, 
that the Bill should expire at the end of 
the next session of parliament, instead of 
at the end of three years. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the term 
of three years, was that which stood in the 
former Bill of the same nature. It would 
be easy, if it was necessary, to propose a 
repeal of the Bill before the expiration of 
that term; and it did not follow, that be- 
cause the Bill existed, the provisions of it 
would be carried into effect. Indeed, he 
hoped, that would not be necessary. As 
to what the noble earl had said about re- 
pealing taxes, and redressing grievances, 


| it did not apply tolreland. There was no 


country more lightly pressed on by taxes, 
or where the government was more popu- 
lar. The evils originated in the customs 
and disposition of the people—in the state 
of property and opinion, If the laws or 
administration had been bad, a remedy 
might be applied ; but habits it was not in 
the power of parliament to change. He 
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should, therefore, oppose the amendment. 

Earl Stanhope adduced, as an instance 
of a grievance, which could be put an end 
to by law, the distress of under-tenants for 
the rent due by their over-tenants, which 
he had before mentioned. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the law was 
the same in that respect as the law of this 
country, althongh, as applied to the state 
of property in Ireland, it was one of the 
causes of discontent. But such were the 
contracts of the parties, and it would be 
improper and unjust to alter them. His 
lordship then enumerated several other 
causes of discontent and disturbance in 
Ireland. Those of the peasantry, who 
were of Irish blood, had often a notion 
that the lands which they rented ought io 
have been their own. The property bad, 
according to their ideas, before the arrival 
of Strongbow, been divided among them 
by clans. If a man was of the name of 
the clan supposed formerly to have pos- 
sessed the property, he fancied that part 
of it belonged of right to him. Persons 
took long leases, somctimes renewable for 
ever, and then sublet the lands. It hap- 
pened often that a man let lands to others 
to the extent of 12 or 1,300/. a year; and 
that he himself paid to his superiors 1,000. 
of these rents; and thus, a man of 2001. or 
300. a year there, had all the influence 
among the inferior classes, that here be- 
Jonged to a man of 12 or 1,3001, a year 
income. This was another source of dis- 
content and disturbance. The actual cul- 
tivators of the ground were not farmers 
of large capital, as here; but the farms 
were small possessions divided among a 
number of poor people, whose condition 
was but little superior to that of common 
day-labourers here. There was a disin- 
clination in Ireland to labour for others; 
and a man there would much rather rent 
an acre for himself, and do with it as well 
as he could, ,than labour for another. 
Those who would be in the class of farmers 
here, who had long leases of lands which 
they sublet to others, were always desi- 
rous there of being considered as belong- 
ing to what had been called the Squire- 
archy of the country. This unfortunate 
distribution of property, together with the 
notions of the Irish peasants as to their 
title to the property of the land, enabled 
mischievous people to work on the pas- 
sions of the lower orders to the worst of 
purposes. A great number of the owners 
of property in Ireland, did not reside there, 


a circumstance which was attended with 
* 
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very bad effects. The most respect- 
able of those who did reside, were not 
so much disposed, perhaps, as was de- 
sirable to execute the duties of magis- 
trates; and the consequence was, that the 
duties were often entrusted to persons not 
in such prominent and respectable situa- 
tions in life as those in which the magis- 
trates of this country generally were. He 
hoped he should be pardoned tor stating 
it, but the higher orders did not do their 
duties with so much of that patriotism 
which, he conceived, would be proper and 
becoming: not, that he meant to say that 
the higher orders in Ireland did not feel 
as patriotically as any men, but that, 
merely from mistaken views, they did not 
act with so much zeal, as in his opinion, 
they ought todo. The cure for the evil 
would be the introduction of riches, and a 
change of habits. The property would 
then be managed in this country, and 
these disturbances would be at an end. 
But in the mean time it was of the last im- 
portance, that the laws there should be put 
in execution, that the King’s writ should 
run every where without opposition. He 
had taken care that it should, when he 
was there, as far asthe law was under his 
controul. He had done things which had 
been considered as impossible : but per- 
severance and spirit woulddo a great deal. 
At present, the disturbed state of Ireland 
prevented respectable farmers, like those 
in this-country, from residing there, and 
diminished the value of property. The 
preservation of the peace of Ireland was 
therefore necessary even to the future im- 
provement of thatcountry. Improvement 
now was advancing rapidly there, and it 
was the duty of the legislature to take care 
that its progress should not be checked, 
but encouraged: but no direct act of le- 
gislation could cure the evil. 

Jarl Stanhope contended, that his argu- 
ments, with respect to the disiressto which 
the poor were frequently rendered liable, 
by being distrained upon by the inter- 
mediate landlords, remained unanswered. 

The Amendment was negatived, and the 
Bill passed through the committee, and 
was reported. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 28. 

Mr. Mattuson’s Invention.] Sir F. 
Burdett rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for a return of the number of seamen 
drowned or lost through the upsetting of 
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boats from the 5th of June, 1811, to the 
latest period at which the same could be 
made out. Upon a former occasion, the 
hon. baronet observed, that he had been 
told by some gentlemen on the other side, 
that it would be impossible to make out 
the return he desired. But he, on the 
contrary, understood, that it would be 
perfectly easy to prepare such a return. 
He had, indeed, a letter from a respectable 
naval officer, stating, that it was the usual 
practice to record, in the log-book, the 
number of seamen lost, whether by drown- 
ing or otherwise; and all these log-books 
were notoriously transmitted to the Admi- 
ralty. Nothing, then, as he was assured, 
could be more easy than to make out the 
return alluded to. Thenas to the cui bono 
of his motion, he was anxious to ascertain 
the extent of the injury which, as he was 
informed and believed, might have been 
prevented by the adoption a the ingeni- 
ous invention of Mr. Mallison, commonly 
called “ The Seaman’s Friend.” Of the 
utility and efficacy of this invention, the 
committee appointed to examine it, had 
expressed no doubt whatever ; but, on the 
contrary, had made an unanimous report 
in its favour. Why, then, was not that 
report attended to, and the invention pa- 
tronized as it deserved? The House had 
lately made a liberal vote to captain Man- 
by for his invention to save the lives of 
seaman; 2,000/. hid been granted to 
that officer himself, as a reward for his 
personal merit, while from 6 to 7,0001. 
were voted to promote the use of his in- 
vention. He had no objection to the 
grant of a fair remuneration to capt. Man- 
by ; but he could not conceive any just 
reason, why Mr. Mallison’s invention, 
which, according to his information, pos- 
sessed considerably more merit, should be 
entirely overlooked—that the latter should 
receive only 100J. for an invention which 
promised to be universally useful, while 
captain Manby’s invention, which was 
only applicable to particular stations and 
occasions, should be so liberally consider- 
ed. By captain Manby’s invention, it | 
was proposed to save seamen exposed to 
danger immediately off shore; but by Mr. 
Mallison’s invention, seamen would in all 
cases be rendered incapable of sinking, 
and of course the latter was superior in 
Merit. His motion also had in view the 
establishment of what was called a parlia- 
mentary ground for the proposition which 
he meant to bring forward for the ade- 
quate reward of Mr. Mallison, and for the 
( VOL. XXVIIL.) 
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due advancement of his invention. He 
therefore, thought it material to ascertain 
the number of lives lost since Mr. Mal- 
lison’s invention was made known to the 
Admiralty and the public; for if those 
lives were numerous, the Admiralty was 
seriously responsible in neglecting to avail 
itself of an invention calculated to prevent 
such sacrifices. The number of lives lost 
by drowning in the navy since the year 
1803, had, he was informed, amounted to 
no less than from 10 to 12,000 men, and as 
to the proportion of that number lost since 
June 1811, the Admiralty, for its own vin- 
dication, was peculiarly bound to show 
some reason why it declined to adopt 
so simple, so easy, and so unexpensive a 
plan for saving the lives of seamen, as that 
presented by Mr. Mallison’s invention. 
The life of a man, estimating it even ac- 
cording to the scale of the West India 
slave owner, was worth sOl. and what, 
then, must be the estimate of our gallant 
seamen who had suffered death in the 
way described ; or what the responsibility 
of those through whose neglect in rejecting 
Mr. Mallison’s invention, such suffering 
had taken place? Here the hon. baronet 
reverted to the statement of gentlemen on 
the other side, as to the impracticability 
of making out the return to which his 
motion referred, which statement must, he 
was assured, proceed either from ignorance 
or some other motive which it would not 
be proper in him to name. By that state- 
ment, however, his moiion, on a former oc- 
casion, was baffled; but being convinced 
of the fallacy of the assertion, he now felt 
it his duty to resume his motion, in which 
motion he should persevere, unless he had 
some good reason to the contrary. 

Mr Creker expressed bis regret that he 
did not happen to be present on a former 
occasion, when the hon. baronet brought 
forward this motion, although he had 
twice waited in the House in the expectas 
tion of it. He declared his belief, that it 
would be quite impossible to comply with 
dhe hon. baronet’s motion, at least without 
the labour of twelve months, or probably 
double that period, with the employment 
of a special clerk—without, indeed, wad- 
ing through the log-book of six hundred or 
one thousand ships, which log-books were 
periodically transmitted to the Admiralty, 
some accurate, and others the contrary. 
It was impossible, in fact, to see the limit 
of such an examination. And for what 
purpose was it proposed to institute it? 
Why, to ascertain the character of that 
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which, notwithstanding the hon. baronet’s 
assertion and information, was as little en- 
titled to the name of an invention as any 
thing which could well be imagined. It 
had, in fact, to boast neither of novelty 
nor of utility. He thought it one of the 
worst of the cork jackets presented to the 
consideration of the Admiralty ; and, 
therefore, were he obliged to employ a 
cork jacket, Mr. Mallison’s was the very 
Jast to which he would have recourse. The 
committee to whom it was referred had not, 
indeed, called this plan an invention, al- 
though that comuittee reported in. its 
favour. But the fact was, that it could not 
be called an invention; for it was merely 
an alteration of the plan used by boys in 


swimming, by directing, that instead of 


placing cork under the shoulders, in the 
ordinary way, some cork should be placed 
under the breast, and some on the back— 
and this, truly, was calied the magnificent 
invention of Mr, Mallison! The Admiralty 
had, however, given Mr. Mallison 100/. ; 
but that gift proceeded rather from a de- 
sire to eiicourage the application of talents 
to a subject of this nature, than from any 
favourable opinion of Mr. Mallison’s in- 
vention, as it was termed, But if this 
plan of Mr. Mallison were of such im- 
mense utility as the hon. baronet was led 
to believe, why, he would ask, was it not 





| 


adopted in the merchants’ service, over 
é . } 
which the Admiralty had no controul? | 


Had Mr. Mallison sold one hundred of | 
He 


his jackets to the merchant ships? 
believed not; and, surely, if it were so 
useful, thousands would have been so dis- 
posed of. After some further remarks, in 
which the hon. gentleman ridiculed Mr. 
Mallison’s plan as a trumpery invention, 
which he said he was warranted in de- 


scribing it, upon the authority of several 


naval officers, he concluded with repeat- 
‘ing his dissent from the motion. 
Mr. Whitbread declared, that having 





been a member of the committee ap- | 


pointed to examine Mr. Mallison’s plan in 
1811, he could say, that that committee 
unanimously recommended its adoption; 
and among the committee were some naval 
officers of the highest respectability. One 
of these officers, who was a particular 
friend of his, and who, from illness, was 
prevented from going to sea at the time, 
assured’ him, that were he to go to sea, he 
would employ Mr. Mallison’s invention, 
from his conviction of its utility. The 
peculiar advantage of this invention was, 
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that seamen might use it without being 
disqualitied from acting in their ordinary 
engagements, and therefore it was prefer- 
able to any other cork jacket, although the 
hon. Secretary of the Admiralty might not 
think proper to use it. Some persons out 
of doors had, he understood, objected to 
the plan, lest by facilitating escape it 


might encourage desertion; but this 
danger might be guarded against. The 


objection, however, 1t must be observed, 
furnished some proof of the efficacy of the 
plan. Of this plan he fully approved, 
thinking it useful in many cases, where 
captain Manby’s plan could not operate ; 
and also thinking that it would even serve 
materially to aid that most important in- 
vention, 

Mr. Wynn said, that 2,000/. had been 
given as a remuneration to captain Man- 
by; the rest of the grant, was to cover 
the expenses that had been incurred. In 
cases where there was any danger of 
limbs being broken, he did not see how a 
life-preserver made of cork could be of 
any service. ‘The Llouse was called upon 
to reward inventions that bad been proved 
to be of utility, and not such as, by possi- 
bility, might be so. The question for the 
consideration of the House was, would 
this invention save lives, and had any in- 
stances occurred, of its having actually 
preserved any ¢ 

Mr Croker said, in explanation, that 
the office to which he belonged, would 
give the information sought for, if they 
could, 

Sir F. Burdett replied, and mentioned a 
case where this invention had been of sin- 
gular utility. Conformably to the sug- 
gestion of an hon. gentleman, be should 
limit his motion, in the first instance, to 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, 

Mr. Croker stated, from the number of 
ships that visited those harbours, the diffi- 
culty of procuring an exact return, would 
he equally great, as by the original mo- 


| . 
tion. 





Sir F, Burdett agreed to withdraw 
his motion, from the implied admission 
of the gentlemen on the other side, that 
many lives had been lost through the 
upsetting of boats, &e. which admis- 
sion he deemed a sufficient ground for 
the object which he had in view, and re- 
specting which he should not fail to move 
early in the next session, in order to prov 
vide for the benefit of the navy, and to 
secure justice to Mr. Mallison. 
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Saturday, July 30. 

THE SpEAKER’s SPEECH To THE PRINCE 
REGeNT, ON PRESENTING THE VoTE OF 
Crevir Bitt.] Attwo o'clock, his royal 
highness the Prince Regent came in state 
to the House of Peers, and entered the 
House in procession, attended by the 
marquis of Hertford, lord chamberlain ; 
the marquis of Winchester, groom of the 
Stole; the earl of Cholmondeley, lord 
steward ; and all the accustomed attend- 
ants. ‘The duke of Wellington carried 
the sword of state. His Royal Highness 
being seated on the throne, in his full 
robes, and with his hat on, with his at- 
tendants arranged on each side, and the 
Peers present being in their places, ha- 
bited in their robes, sir Thomas | yrwhitt, 
the gentleman usher of the black rod, was 
directed by the Prince Regent to go to 
the Commons, and signify bis Royal High- 
ness’s commands, that that Hlouse should 
attend in the House of Lords. Shortly 


afterwards, tie Speaker of the House of 


Commons, in lis tuil-dress robes, accom- 
panied vy a number of members, came to 
the bar. 

The Right Honourable the Sreaker, 
on presenting the Vote of Credit Bill, ad- 
dressed his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, as tollows :— 

«« May it please your Royal Highness, 

“ We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, do now attend your 
Royal Highness with our last Bill of Sup- 
ply, for the service of the present year. 

« Assembled at a period, when the fate 
of Europe was still doubtful, and balanced 
by aiternate hopes and reverses, we have 
been anxious, but not inactive spectators 
of those great transactions, which have 
Wrought so fortunate a change in the state 
of the civilized world. 

“ During this portentous interval, we 
have pursued our legislative labours, ac- 
Cordig to our accustomed course, apply 
ing practical remedies to the practicai 
evils incident to old establishments, on 
arising out of new occurrences; in some 
cases, proceeding experimentally, by 
lews of a limited dusation; in others. col- 
lecting such materials of information, as 
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may lay the ground for future measures ; 
and those who shall come after us will 
see traces of that progressive improve- 
ment, which the sober habit of this coun- 
try cautiously, but not reluctantly, adopts 
into the system of its domestic policy and 
jurisprudence. 

« With respect to our financial arrange- 
ments, by the provident measures of a for- 
mer session, we have been enabled to re- 
rain from augmenting the burthens of 
the People; and, at the same time, to 
make our military exertions correspond 
with the scale of passing events. 

« Whilst we have been thus employed, 
the destinies of Europe have been gra- 
dually unrolled before our eyes; and the 
powerful nations of the North, sending 
forth their collective strength, to try the 
last issues of war, whilst Great Britain and 
her ailies were, with equal vigour, ad- 
vancing from the south, their joint efforts 
have, at length, accomplished the dowa-~ 
fall of the greatest military despotism, 
which, in modern days, has disgraced 
and desolated the earth, 

“In these arduous struggles, we can 
look back with just pride on the discharge 
of our high duties. The British army, 
modelled upon a wise system, steadily 
and impartially administered at home, 
and conducted by consummate skill and 
valour in the field, has borne its ample 
share in the glorious conclusion of this 
long, and eventful war: and his Majesty’s 
faithful Commons, have gladly lent their 
aid to maintain the honours and dignities 
of those illustrious commanders, whom 
the wisdom of the sovereign has called 
upon to surround his throne. 

«In the Peace which has since follow- 
ed, the efforts of this country have been 
not less glorious. ‘The wise and liberal 
policy of our government, which an- 
nounced justice, and equality of rights, to 
be the basis of our diplomatic system, 
has been happily sustained abroad. ‘The 
British name now stands high in policy, 
‘is in arms; and an enlightened people 
ias justly applauded the firmness and 
cemper which have conciliated and ce- 
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mented the interests of allies, cheered the 
doubtful, animated the zealous, and united 
the deliverers, and the delivered, in a 
peace honourable and advantageous to all 
the contracting powers. 

«The events of our own times have 
outrun the ordinary march of history ; 
peace restored, commerce revived, thrones 
re-established ; a well-founded hope, that 
the same counsels, and the same master- 
hand, so mainly instrumental in the work 
hitherto accomplished, may, at the ap- 
proaching Congress, extend and fix the 
work of peace throughout Europe; and 
a further hope, that the earnest, and uni- 
versal prayer of this great country, may 
prevail upon the nations of Europe, in re- 
establishing their own happiness, to con- 
cur, also, in putting an effectual end to 
the wrongs and desolation of Africa. 

«* Auspicious, however, as our present 
state may seem to be, the instability of 
all human afiairs, forbids us to be too con- 
fident of its prosperous continuance. 
Much yet remains to be done in Europe ; 
and we have still one contest to maintain 
by war; a war which we can never con- 
sent to terminate, but by the establish- 
ment of our claims, according to the 
maxims of public law, and the maratime 
rights of this empire. 

«To provide for these branches of the 
public service, has been our concluding 
care; and the Bill which I have to pre- 
sent to your Royal Highness, is intituled, 
«An Act for enabling his Majesty to 
raise the sum of 3,000,000. for the ser- 
vice of Great Britain; and for applying 
the sum of 200,000/. British currency, for 
the service of Ireland :— 

“To which Bill your faithful Com. 
mons, with all humility, entreat his Ma- 
jesty’s royal assent.” 


Tue Prince ReGENt’s SpEtCH AT THE 
Close or THE SeEsston.] The Speaker 
then presented the Vote of Credit Bill, to 
which the royal assent was signified in the 


accustomed form, as also to the Militia | 


Pay and Clothing Bill, and to Dundas’s 
Divorce Bill, 


The Prince Regent’s Speech. 
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The Prince Regent then delivered the 
foilowing Speech :— 


* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T cannot close this Session of Parlia- 
liament, without repeating the expression 
of my deep regret, at the continuance of 
his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

«* When, in consequence of that cala- 
mity, the powers of government were 
first entrusted to me, I found this country, 
engaged in a war with the greater part of 
Europe. 

« I determined to adhere to that line of 
policy which his Majesty had adopted, 
and in which he had persevered under so 
many and such trying difficulties. 

“« The zealous and unremitting support 
and assistance which I have received from 
you, and from all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects; the consummate skill and ability 
displayed by the great commander, whose 
services you have so justly acknowledged ; 
and the valour and intrepidity of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces by sea and land; have 
enabled me, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to surmount all the difficulties 
with which I have had to contend. 

“« [ have the satisfaction of contemplat- 
ing the full accomplishment of all those 
objects for which the war was either un- 
dertaken or continued; and the unex. 
ampled exertions of this country, com- 
bined with those of his Majesty’s allies, 
have succeeded in effecting the deliver- 
ance of Europe from the most galling and 
oppressive tyranny under which it has 
ever laboured. 

«‘The restoration of so many of the 
ancient and legitimate governments of the 
Continent aflords the best prospect of the 
permanence of that peace which, in con- 
junction with his Majesty’s allies, I have 
concluded: and you may rely on my 
efforts being directed at the approaching 
Congress to complete the settlement of 
Europe, which has been already so aus- 
piciously begun; and to promote, upon 
principles of justice and impartiality, all 
those measures which may appear to be 
best calculated to secure the tranquillity 
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and happiness of all the nations engaged 
in the late war. 

«| regret the continuance of hostilities 
with the United States of America. Not- 
withstanding the unprovoked aggression 
of the government of that country, and the 
circumstances under which it took place, 
I am sincerely desirous of the restoration 
of peace between the two nations upon 


conditions honourable to-both. But until | 


this object can be obtained, I am per- 
suaded you will see the necessity of my 
availing myself of the means now at my 
disposal, to prosecute the war with in- 
creased vigour. 

«< Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

«JT thank you for the liberal provision 
which you have made for the services of 
the present vear. 

«“ The circumstances under which the 
war in Europe has been concluded, and 
the necessity of maintaining for a time a 
body of troops in British pay upon the 


continent, have rendered a continuation of 


our foreign expenditure unavoidable. You 
may rely, however, upon my determina- 
tion to reduce the expenses of the country 
as rapidly as the nature of our situation 
will permit. 

«My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ It is a peculiar gratification to me to 
be enabled to assure you, that full justice 
is rendered throughout Europe to that 
manly perseverance which, amidst the 
convulsions on the continent, has pre- 
served this country against all the designs 
of its enemies, has augmented the resources 


and extended the dominions of the British } 


empire, aud has proved in its result as 
beneficial to other nations as to our own. 

“ Tlis Majesty’s subjects cannot fail to 
be deeply sensible of the distinguished 


advantages which they have possessed ; | 


and I am persuaded that they will ascribe 
them, under Providence, to that coustitu- 
tion which it has now fora century been 
the object of my family to maintain unim- 
paired, and under which the people of this 
realm have enjoyed more of real liberty 
at home and of true glory abroad than has 
ever fallen to the lot of any nation.” 
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Then the Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent’s command, said : 

«« My lords, and Gentlemen, 

«It is the command of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on behalf of his Majesty, That 
i this parliament be prorogued to Saturday 
the 27th day of August next, to be then 
here holden; and this parliament is ac- 
cordingly prorogued to Saturday the 27th 
day of August next.” 


His Royal Highness bowed, and the 
Speaker and the Commons having made 
their obeisance, withdrew from the bar. 

The Prince Regent quitted the Housein 
procession, in the same form as on his 
entrance, and the peers and ladies retired. 
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Tue Princess or Wates.} Mr. 
Ticrney seeing a noble lord opposite in his 
place, wished to ask him some questions 
on a subject of great public importance. 
It had been curréntly reported, that her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales had 
made an application, through his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, for permission to return to 
the continent. Whether that application 
had been made with a view merely toa 
temporary visit to her Royal Highness’s 
brother, at Brunswick, or whether it was 
to be understood as involving an intention 
on the part of her Royal Higiness to leave 
this country altogether—in either case, 
he could not contemplate it without 
deep regret. Unquestionably he could 
conceive the possibility of the existence 
of such a claim on her Royal High- 
| ness, as would demand her temporary pre 
iference of another country, although it 
| required the utmost strain of his imagina- 
| tion to do so. If, therefore, the noble 
j lord should reply, that her Royal High- 
ness’s absence would be but temporary, 
| and if the noble lord would pledge himself 
}to take proper precautions for insuring 
her Royal Highness’s early return, he 
should have no great objections to the visit. 
But if he should find that it wasthe intention 
of ber Royal Highness, as expressed either 
by herseif, or by any of the ministers of ‘he 
crown, to leave this country for the pur- 
pose of taking up her permanent abode on 
the continent, against such a step he must 
protest most solemnly. The present was 
nota time that :vould admit of many obser- 

) 


. 
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vations, {the usher of the Black Rod was 
every moment expected]; but he could not 
refrain from taking the only opportunity 
which was afforded him of declaring that 
he stood perfectly clear from any inter- 
ference or knowledge on this subject. This 
he felt himse:f to be the more imperiously 
called upon to state, because on the recent 
question with respect tothe augmentation of 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales’s 
income, he and an hon. friend of his, 
not then present (Mr. Whitbread) liad 
been the only two members on that sitle 
of the House who had taken an active part 
in the proceeding. On that, and on every 
other occasion in which the consideration 
of her Royal Highness’s situation had been 
involved, he had uniformly and distinctly 
declared, that so far from having either di- 
rectly or indirectly advised her Royal 
Highness, he had: never in his life uttered 
a single word to her Royal Highness, and 
had never even bad the honour of being 
introduced to her. That declaration he 
solemnly repeated, because out of doors 
it was not impossible but that an impres- 
sion of a contrary nature might be made 
by what had occurred. For the increase 
of her Royal Higness’s establishment he 
certainly had voted; but he protested, 
that he had not done so on merepecuniary 
grounds, but because he conceived, that by 
obtaining that additional grant her Royal 
Highness would shew the world that 
she had the countenance and support of 
the House of Commons, and that they 
considered her to be entitled to their pro- 
tection. But if, at the bottom of that 
proposition, there existed any arrangement 
savouring of an understanding that the 
public should be deemed to have paid the 
price of her Royal Highness’s quitting the 
country, in that arrangement, if it did 
exist, he solemnly protested that he had 
no hand. He would not have voted for 
the additional grant had he supposed such 
a thing possible-—He was sure the House 
would not have acceded to it had they 
supposed such a thing possible.-—He was 
sure, that the House acquiesced in the 
proposition only because they wished that 
her Royal Highness should be enabled to 
maintain her rank with adequate splen- 
dour in this country. Ifany such scheme 
as that to which he had alluded was ac- 
tually in contemplation, he trusted that 
the noble lord was not a party to it; and 
he hoped that the noble lord would take 
care that the public should not be bur- 
dened by its consequences. 
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his conviction, that parliament had not en- 
tertained any such idea as to vote an ad- 
ditional income to her Royal Highness for 
the purpose of its being spent abroad, 
The only justifiable ground of that vote, 
even in its reduced state, was, that it wag 
necessary to the proper splendour of her 
Royal Highness in this country. If, not- 
withstanding, her Royal Highness should 
go abroad, he trusted that the ministers of 
the crown would take care that no remit- 
tance should be sent from this country 
without the leave of parliament. He had 
been induced to make these observations 
by the persuasion that the course which 
he had pursued on this subject had exposed 
him to much misconstruction, from the 
effects of which he was desirous to guard 
himself by once more solemnly protesting 
against the departure of her Royal High- 
ness, and calling on ministers to prevent 
any remittances from being sent abroad, 
without the sanction of parliament, 

Lord Castlereagh confessed, that he felt 
great difficulty to determine in what light 
he was to consider the ebservations which 
the right hon, gentleman had just made. 
He had understood the right hon. gentle- 
man to say, that he wished merely to ask 
some questions; instead of which the 
right hon. gentleman had thought proper 
to make a speech—and a speech of consi- 
derable extent. As to the questions them- 
selves, he must say that the right hon. 
gentleman was a little unfortunate in his 
selection of the person to whom he ad- 
dressed them. An hon. friend of the right 
hon. gentleman’s, not then present, must 
be much better acquainted with her 
royal highness the Princess or Wales’s 
intentions; being much more in the con- 
fidence of her Royal Highness than he 
had the honour to be. For his_ part, 
he knew nothing of her Royal Highness’s 
intentions. All he knew was, that her 
Royal Highness had signified to one of his 
Majesty’s ministers, in order that it might 
be communicated to the Prince Regent, 
her Royal Highness’s intention to go to 
the continent. What the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s motives had been in voting for 
the late addition to her Royal Highness’s 
income he knew not; ut he was persuaded 
that, in agreeing to that proposition, the 
House had no intention of imprisoning her 
Royal Highness in this country, or of pre- 
venting ber Royal Highness from residing 
wherever considerations of her own plea- 
sure or convenience might induce her to 
take up her abode, 
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Mr. Tierney was sure that the House 
must be surprised to hear from the noble 
Jord that the residence of her royal high- 
ness the Princess of Wales in England was 
to be considered an imprisonment. The 
noble lord had just declired, that he did 
not know what were her Royal Highness’s 
intentions in going to the continent, This 
he would say, that when her Royal High- 
ness applied to his Majesty’s ministers on 
the subject, they betrayed their trust if 
they did not inform themselves thorough- 
ly of the nature of her Royal Highness’s 
intentions. As the proceedings of the 
Ilouse would necessarily be interrupted 
ina few minutes, he felt it to be a point 
of candour to abstain from making a num- 
ber of other observations which presented 
themselves to bis mind, but to which it 
would be impossible that he should receive 
any reply. He was sure the House, in 
their recent grant, had never contemplated 
the departure of her Royal Highness from 
this country. (Mr. Rose laughed audibly). 
The right hon. gentleman seemed mightily 
entertained at this declaration. Perhaps 
the right hon. gentleman knew more of 
the subject than any of them.—Perhaps 
he might be able to tell the House what 
were her Royal Highness’s intentions, al- 
though the noble lord had not been so. 
He would say no more than again enter 
his protest against his Majesty’s ministers 
allowing her Royal Highhess to quit the 
country without completely ascertaining 
her Royal Highness’s motives, and with- 
out taking measures to insure her early 
return, 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, eb- 
served, that no one could suppose he bad 
used the word ‘ imprisonment’ in_ its 
strongest sense. If any itliberal attempt 
were ‘wade to prevent her Royal Highness 
from quitting this country, if she thought 
fit, then, in that sense, he might be allows 
ed to say, that she would be imprisoned 
in this country. 

Mr. Rose said, that his mirth had been 
excited by the most extravagant, not to 
say the most absurd, statements and asser- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman. The 
right hon. gentleman was perfectly free 
to explain what were his own motives for 
voting for an increased allowance to her 
royal highnessthe Princess of Wales; but, 
when he proceeded to identify the Hoe 
of Commons with himself, and unequivo- 
cally to declare, that it was the sense of 
the {louse, not to allow her Royal High- 
hess to go out of the country ; it was im- 
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possible to listen to any thing so whimsi- 
cally extravagant without being provoked 
to a smile. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his readiness to 
submit to all the imputations and misrepre- 
sentations of the right hon. gentleman and 
his friends ; perfectly satisfied, as he was, 
that there was not a thinking man from 
one end of the island to the other, who 
would not feel the greatest alarm at the 
step which her Royal Highness was about 
to take. With respect to his hon. friend 
(Mr. Whitbread), who had been described 
by the noble lord as being in possession 
of her Royal Highness’s confidence, he 
had his hon. friend’s authority for stating, 
not only that he had not advised her 
Royal Highness to quit the country, but 
that he had most earnestly advised her 
not to do so. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


Commerctat INTERCOURSE WITH FRANCE. J 

Sir F, Burdett wished to ask his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers a question. It had been 
recently rumoured, that a proposition had 
been made by the government of France 
to the government of England, to admit 
all articles, the respective produce of the 
two countries, reciprocally, on the pay- 
ment of a low duty—he believed 10 per 
cent. ad valorem. From this proposition 
such great advantages seemed likely to 
arise to Great Britain, that he wished to 
know whether it had actually been made. 
If it had, he hoped it had been met ina 
similar spirit of liberality on our part. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the hon. 
baronet might rest assured, that any pro- 
position made to the British government, 
which was founded on the principles of a 
liberal commercial intercourse with other 
nations, would certainly be received with 
the utmost cordiality and attention. It 


‘could not be expected, however, that he 


would at present state any thing with re- 
spect to any precise proposition that might 
have been made by any foreign power. 


Norway.] Mr. W. Smith asked the 
noble lord, whether he was aware, or if 
he was not aware, whether he thought it 
right to say, if there wouid be any impe- 
diment to the discussion of the affairs of 
Sweden and Norway at the approaching 
Congress? However the urgency of the 
existing circumstances might, at the time, 
seem to sanction it, there was certainly a 
large body of individuals in this country, 
who thought that our treaty with Sweden, 
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as it respected the annexation of Norway 
to that power, extremely unjust; and he 
was persuaded, therefore, that it would 
give great and general satisfaction, if the 
noble lord could feel justified in holding 
out a hope, that this unfortunate affair 
might probably be put in a train of ar- 
rangement. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he could not 
take upon himself to give any reply to 
the hon. gentleman. 


Mesne Process.] Sir FP. Burdett pre- 
sented a Petition from Hannah Jackson, 
widow of the late Joseph Jackson, of 
Sheffield, Yorkshire ; who died under im- 
prisonment for debt on Mesne Process, in 
the King’s-bench prison, on the 18th day 
of this instant July, was presented and 





. 
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read; praying, that an Act may pass to 
abolish for ever, by law, the imprisonment 
for debt on Mesne Process; or that some 
check may be put to the existing power 
of the fictitious creditor, by means of 
which the civil liberty of the subject may 
be most grossly violated. 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


ProroGaTion OF PartiAMeNtT.] The 
Usher of the Black Rod then made his ap- 
pearance, and summoned the House to 
attend his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent’s Speech, in the House of Lords. On 
their return, the Speaker took bis seat at 
the table, and beckoning ail the members 
around him, read a copy of his Royal 
Highness’s Speech on proroguing parlia- 
ment; after which they separated. 
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IL—PUBLIC INCOME 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING FIFTH JANUARY, 1814. 








An Account of the Onpinary Revenves and Exrraorpinary Resources constituting the 
Pusiic Income of Great Brirain. 





HEADS OF REVENUE. { 


GROSS RECEIPT : 


Total Sum to be ac- 


counted for. 


| Drawbacks, Discounts, 


Charges of Management 
&c. paid out of the Gro 
Revenue. 





NLP PRODUCE 


applicable to National 
Objects, a 


nd to Payments 
into the Exchequer. 








Ordinary Revenues. } 
Permanent and Annual Taxes. 
CUSTOMS: ciccssccccs waeduvdsusdecadecounieea | 
BGO NG) Sods tnt res tine he eo eo stent aecaed 
SANUS . covcetciincavecssducrcasees aees eet 
LAND axp ASSESSED TAXES.,...ccccceee! 
POSE OBGICE os. scacecccecctccavsvses Beanecees 
PENSIONS ann? Is. inthe £.  c.ccoove | 

SALARIES... ‘ Gee: UNE Ee. <iccntens 
HACKNEY COACHES: ccccsccsevievesercese | 
HAWKERS axp PEDLARS. .....0..0c00e0: 


| 


Total Permanent and Annual Duties.| 


the Heredidary Revenue 


Small Bran iches of 


ALIENATION FINES 





Pos Te PRMEE cccckeeses 

SRIPURES goswescccuocaceaneunccws 
COMPOSITIONS AND PROFFERS ccccecee cosces 
Ceown LAMNG <ccccccdccsvsiees Wieutesedéienend 


€xrtraordinary Wesourcees. 
War Taxes. 








CUSTOMS. ..... Deeeeeccccecccesene eoeeterees | 
EXCISE .... seceeadurswnnnigedaceudess 
PROPERTY TAX. yadesPuwesedss Sessestesess H 
Arrears OF INCOME DUTY, KC. ..c.08 eee ee! 
Lottery, Net Profit (of which one third wii 


is for the Service of Ireland) .......... J 
Monies paid on Account of the Intere st of| 
Loans raised for the Service of Ireland } 
On Account of Balanee due by Ireland on 
joint Expenditure ofthe United Kingdom! 
On Account of the Commissioners, appoint 
ed by Act 35 Geo. 5, cap. 127, and 37 
Geo. 3, cap. 27, for issuing ee 
Bills for Grenada, &e. aisenenusar ss 
On Account of the Commissione rs for issu- 
ing Commercial Exchequer Bills, by Act 
51 Geo. 3, cap. 15 
On Account of the Interest, &c. of a Loan| 
granted to the Prince Regent of Portugal 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Oflices | 
{mprest Money repaid by sundry Public’ 
Accountants, &c. including Interest ...| 
Other Monies paid to the Public ...... weal 





| 

Total, independent of Loans ......... 
LOANS paid into the Exchequer (inc ei 
£.6,000,000 for the Service of Ireland | 


GRAND SOTAL.. 
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I].—PeRMANENT Taxes, 1814. 
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An Account of the Net Produce of all the Permanent Taxes of Great BriTAln 5 
taken for Two Years ending respectively 5th January 1813 and 5th January 1814. 
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Fines and Forfeitures ........c.00 coves kanedsccucadedagunaseqcaands 
IRGEY OF & BAGG QS O osecieis ces ciscctcccecocrevceadevexcs aes ad 
DMO. .s0< ARNDT Bas eva nisincucedexcakegdausndeds dncdemiedtuncaes 
POOREIOU MUED (oes < xcdevcdvessdcectuccovsudeocacdcecsececcoueseens 
WAMOS. cibsnccccecenescss decdaaunae yy): eee euddderccdecaheseed 
4 Wheeled Carriages ........e006 ithe cccncacaveca sncounan exe 
Hair Powder Certificates ...cccccs 1795 ccccccccees chicane eeaaue 
Horse Deaters’ Licences ......... DIGG vei ccncocccsvevevccevace 
Clocks and Watches ........0066 atte -cicacccccccesaucsa canes 
E20 DOF COD: sxsccescucseccendaces ees ce ter ccccce cocccces 
RON <a vas cevcecctadesecscnveaune RUGS sdcuwcuccscuusscccwuanns 
ERIS ese awe sateccwantadan wanes sida’ Neuuuerdieendecaunesiase 
Riding HOMses: <.<iccccccoseccrevecs  eescccccevesvarccestenes 
Armorial Bearinys ...ccccccsesees Seen Vacdaadudeas jaaecaeuaues 
NOH GHEWAWED 9s caccuscapaceczacdas Mma spac acw ade, vivo cacneuel 
4 Wheeled Carriages .. ......0+ eR au adacaundeueawceatauae 

IGE ue edatcaneacucsaccacucaneneasueee -- 
MUPCRVE OF TESES. oi cickw ce ccividee SE Vicnidnnanacscacadecctad 
WH IDMOWE) ccc sanusasveccosecaccuncnsa NOU scdutacdcctacesasanvam 
WICUOED, ce ccscues canddonsranecesdvuey Some wecaqoetectineaseuaa aves 
Horses for Husbandry .....ssceeee na sidtadcubumiansewaeks 
Ditto 60.00 BAGG snncacao cedocceds pies on cedncdadnwewkeyedette 
AIG SURV AUER occ 5ccccaccievaccesxe DEI eC ciacaegauauceexesKudes 
RR o> ecu eve eS eA aamesenunants TE cer ubecsescises veesesees 
4 Wheeled Carriages .......0008. Ceotaain, Sac davuadacd wutaaesuais 
D ccaes Ditto..<... DittOn cece spkdie EM “cu veduousessanceserense 
UIDs ey ence Chace oe cacecaatee BOOMS ooccaucnonssansencacess 
BROMIREGY cg Gee Sao mae s 8iesa La REG AS ae aR re eee 
MeOCReS: Fie BAUS o.. occexcéccncaxde) Geer enccdanccdee! cxoscucunek 
Horses and Mules...... <gicseeagahe: SMP cegucwawmlequstioneveraes 
Horse Dealers’ Licences ......000 Mmmm ccscscccvcesecsscscesces 
ROVEMAD: ooo do oe ceacile caseoseaise ewes se cuseedenees gacadds nase 
BIGAY BOMAGE <ococe. ccoscuccscvoddses GRE * cn ccwawunecbeumusanesen 
Armorial Bearings acc.cccccrcese Mine” Ldageaiedideecdedeodeeis 
CID oe ties yeckisaisacaiads —_— pentane 
NI ihe dsl ucinacatcanie iter eveaciaceKey endear 
£.10 per Cent. .......ccscccesseese ROOD cicricscnwisesianaunn 
Consolidated Assessed Taxes ... 1808 ..sccscecceeee eben 
Gd. per Lib. on Pensions ......... 1809 cesscsvecsccesceresees 


Vou, XXVIII. Appendix, 


Cee eeeeseeere eeeresetione 
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eee eeeeeerseees 


In the Yearended 5 Jan. 1813. 


Do. Sth Jan. 





#. 
3,824,920 


6,973 
14,811,233 
311,300 
444,172 
21,929 
5,075,670 
1,095,766 


3,166 
9,563 
35,608 
1,321,000 
18,700 
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xix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Brivain. [xx 





Inthe Year ended 5 Jan. 1813.| Do. 5th Jan. 1814. 























&. eGo Be so a. 
25, DDI a ATIOR ccs cecseccscce TSOD® co ccccsceissccvecececes 4,208 16 0 1,412 11 7% 
Gd. Ditto on Pensions ..... siawtee, OUD ceccasccee aceswescces 3,500 0 0 4,962 5 3S 
1s. Ditto on Salaries.......... feces eee eee sieaeweeusencsec' 2,500 0 0 119 910 
6d. Ditto on Pensions ............ 1811 .......66. eegeces waeeseet 9,900 0 0 "65 0 O 
1s. Ditto on Salaries.............6- aS Sieg pebbebabaveeancséeeee 12,500 0 0 1,993 0 0 
6d. Ditto on Pensions ............ 1812 ..... Res euscupesssecsusel 1,000 0 O 5,600 0 O 
Is. Ditto on Salaries..........00008 SGAREAS SUE E eas seRmeeee 2,000 0 0 11,800 0 QO 
6d, Ditto on Pensions ...... scene OND accee est enicacee Secuonees - - - 1,200 0 0 
Is. Ditto on Salaries .......00.seeee eabeancseasaceiececeeuen - - - 2,000 0 0 
Sugar and Malt .......«0... 145,258 19 2 392,969 17 15 
. Additional Ditto .......... = 672,016 0 0 692,559 0 O 
— wes — RIOR sass wsnsevannsn wf 103,519 13 4 170,109 13 3£ 
Pee Poca “% ee Annual Malt ...........6+5 368,799 0 O 430,882 0 0 
pac oe a a M's | Land Tax on Offices, &c. 95,567 5 4% 60,918 1 1 
& seed 6d. per lib. on Pensions, &c. 1,380 12 24 — 
ls. Ditto......Salaries ..... ‘ 112 12 104 | a 
34,240,276 10 44 | 35,566,134 12 9 
: Sugar and Malt .........0../ 2,785,224 6 3 2,778,062 18 5% 
Duties Annually granted | 4 dditional Malts............| 139,106 0 0 211,437 0 0 
ps discharge , Annual Ditto ....ccccscesses 7 - - —_— 
sano — Bills \ aecc0 ssecececescassocaene 430,998 6 8 | 337,395 6 8; 
ieee stained Land Tax on Offices, &c. 1,500 0 O | — 








1 57,597,035 3 3%. 38,893,027 18 Oo 





= Oe aaa — 











III. 
ARREARS AND BALANCES OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 





HEADS or ruesg ACCOUNTS. 


Arrears due on the 5th of January 1814, from the Officers of the Customs in England, &e. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of the Customs in Scotland, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in Scotland, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Distributers of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. 

Balances in the Hands of the Distributers of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears due on the 5th of January 1814, from the Receivers General of the Land and Assessed Taxee 
in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears due on the 5th January 1814, from the Officers of the Post Office in Great Britain, &c. 

Balances in the Hands of the Deputy Postmasters in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears and Balances due on the 5th January 1814, from the Persons employed in receiving or collect- 
ing the Land Revenue of the Crown in England and Wales, &c. 

List of Public Accountants, in respect of whom the execution of any Process or Proceeding hath been 
Controlled, Suspended, or Prevented, &c. 

Accounts delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Accounts of the Army, &c. 

List of Officers and Departments whose Accounts are audited by the Commissioners for Auditing the 
Public Accounts*, 

List of Persons Accountable before the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts, for Money 
Imprested on Account for Extraordinary Services*, 

List of Accounts Delivered Over by the late Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts to the Com- 
missioners appointed for the like purpose under the 46th Geo, 3; and of the Accounts since re- 
ceived into the Audit Office, Somerset-Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commis- 
sioners, which have neither been Audited, Slated, or Declared ;—completed to the 5th of January 
1814. 

List of the same which hive been either Stated or Declared; so far as any Balances appear to be uow 
owing (0, or from, the Public upon any such Accounts ;—completed to the 5th January 1814. 


* These will be found at length in Volume XX. of this Work. 
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xxi] TV.—Trave anp NavicaTion, 1814 [xx!i 


IV.—_TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


= 


Value of all Imeorts into, and of all Exvorts from, Great Britain, for Three Years, 
ending the 5th of January, 1814. 























OFFICIAL VALUE of | OFFICIAL VALUE vi 
IMPORTS, EXPORTS. 
{~~ From | ‘From \( British ie Senciun 
Europe, Africa, East Indies and Produce and Ba 
and America. China. Manufactures. | Merchandize. 
é | é. é. FS 
Year ended Sth January 1812 .......sse0eee «| 24,520,529 | 4,106,251 24,151,734 8,277,937 
Suadaaatneranede sevsees erecese BOSS cadcccavinenvas 22,993,106 | 5,602,320 |} 3 1,244,723 11,998,449 
anaes eepnes Rédoucececceces W PSS: sdecacccansdces -_— { \ ae 


* Note.—The Account of the Value of the Imports into, and of the Exports from Great Britain, for 
the Year ending the 5th January 1814, cannot be submitted to Parliament, as required by 
the Act 42 Geo. 3, cap. 70, in consequence of the general destruction of the whole of the 
Books and Documents of the !ast Year, at tue late Fire at the Custom House in London. 





Neaker ow VESSELS, coith the Amount of their Townace, which have bine annually Built 
and Registered in the several Ports of the Buitish Empire (except Ireland) between 5th 
Jan. \811 and 5th Jun. 14t4. 





| SHIPS, | TONS. 





In the Year 1811 ........ eaten dealeees Rese ioc cate tageuacdk Canwaeaiaaees atadwamasaaes | 879 115,630 


anesesneaedeees BOE  scecacenodscnuascussedadscunsacacddaducauaveuceuaesavancccaued seentadwadacas dvacess .| 760 | 94,198 
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* Note.—The Account for 1812 was made up previous to the Copies of Registry being received from 
several Ports in the Plantations, and therefore many Vessels which were Bui't at such Ports, 
are not included in the above Account. The corrected Account, with that for the Year 
1813, were consumed in the late Fire at the Custom House. 





= = no 





Number of Vessecs, with the Amount of thir Tonnace, and the Number of Men and 
Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, which belonged to the several Ports of the 
Britisn Empire, on the 30th Sept. 1811, 1812, and 1813. 
































In 1811. Ju 1512. In 1813. 
P suis. | TONS. “| ~ MEN. SHIPS. | ‘TONS. | MEN. SHIPS. | TONS, MEN. 
a 
England ......... 15,164 1,942,406) 125,757) 16,295)1,951,254, 124896 | 16,602 2,029,637 127,740 
BCOCIRNG secccscce 2 6350 220.685 15,490 708! QF , 6,51 2.613, 254,3 ¢ 
Scotland 2,650 220,685} 15,490} 2,708) 231,273, 16,500} 2,713, 234,383 16,933 
Treland ........0... 1,133 59.153] 5.4841 111i] 57,104, 5,520) 1.146! 60,226 «5,516 
Plantations ...... 3,628, 227, "452 14,085} 5,470; 216,068, 14,971} 2,689; 165,591; 11,676 
Guernsey ......... 94 9,485} 855}, 76 8,312 751} 84} 9,755} 869 
VOREEW Xatncd sccas 59 6,003} 547]! 54 5,369) 51% 64; 6,379} 708 
Isle of Man ...... 398 9,585) = 2,329 393} 9,459 2,273} 342} 8,513 2,115 
} 
-—!| tt | 
OUD 6 ccbeeeces 24,106 2,474,774 162,547) 24,107,2,478,799 165,030i| 23,640:2,514,484- 165,557 
== — as ~ = — — ——————— Se ee = =p 


Number of Vesse.s t vhich entered Inwanps and cleared Outwarps, at the several Ports 
of Great Britain, from, or to, all Parts of the World, between 5th Jan. 1811, and 5th 
Jan. 1814. 

















INWARDs, OUTWARDs. 
(~sritisn. \ FOREIGN, ay =. __ BRITISH. FOREION. ~ 
Engz-| ‘sires. | TONS. | MEN. |SHIPS.) TONS. | MEN, SHIPS. | ‘TONS, MEN, |SHIPS. TONS. , MEN. 
land, |_— z - eee comer | satan 








1811 | 10,179 1,294,651 77,354/2,921 657,416.31,414 || 10,111 1,264,509 79,73213,048 647,159 34,460 
1812 10,756 1,510,156,78,269]2, 246 469,696 22,829 || 11,177,1,586,359 $5,47312,336 490,206 24,949 
813 Fam a omen a oe = om | a= | om aa cies a 

Scot- 
land. | 
1811 2,729) 228,041]17,386) 295) 49,764) 2,743 |; 2,663 
1812} 3,113! 269,559)18,102 290) 48,747| 2,690 |) 3,151] 278,968.19,531| 311} 50,696] 2,892 
1813] 1, 987, 192,947)13,235| 179; 29,298] 1,664 2,865] 268, 169\18,967| 177 28, 630) i: "560 


* Note—The Accounts for 1813 were consumed in the late Fire at the Custom House. 


242,844,17,007| 302} 49,073] 2,802 
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Xxiii] PARL. ACCOUNTS—Gueat Britain. [xxiv 
V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 
I. For Interest, &c. on the Permanent , 
Debt of Great B: itain, Unredeem- L. sd. z, sd, é. sd 
ed; including Annuities for Lives 
and Terms of Years, (App. A.) - - - - 39,815,846 6 11} 
II. Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B)... - - - - 2,081,529 10 6 
10s Cavell Lists (CC) scsccawcesensivsesccsese - “ 1,028,000 0 0 
*) Courts of Justice - . 69,592 3 0 
TU enue - 17,333 17 0 
Iv. . Atlow. to R. Fam. - - 332,412 1 4 
Consolidated / 5.1 & Allowances - - 67,955 14 i 
OO lial = . 79,956 5 0 
1,595,350 6 11% 
V..Civil Government of Scotland, (D) “ - - - 115,176 4 8% 
VI. The other Payments in Anticipation 
of the Exchequer Receipts ; (E) viz. 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufac- 
COS) MCOVO NCCE... ccivecssewssccs ine ” - 228,741 18 7 
Pensions an the Hereditary Revenue - - 27,700 0 0 
Militia, and Deserters’ Warrants... - - 154,614 3 43 
391,056 1 11% 
WTS The Wavy OR): csiccsecieeestesecvcces - - 11,572,512 4 11 
Phe Victualling Department ......| - - 6,568,320 11 63 
The Transport Service ....0....c008 «| 3,565,790 12 11 
Miscellaneous Services......cecceoeee|  490),000 O O 
4,055,790 12 11 
21,996,624 9 4% 
VIIT. Ordnance, (G) ....00500. seepeeueneneae - - - - 3,404,527 11 11 
IX. The Army, (H) viz. 
Ordinary Secviees: .¢:csssavececedsene> - - 18,500,985 11 0 
Extraordinary Services & Subsidies - - 22,262,951 0 O 
Deduct the Amount of Remittances 
and Advances to other Countries, 40,765,936 11 O 
included in Appendix I, ......... - - 11,294,416 0 9 
29,469,520 10 $ 
X. Loans, &c. to other Countries, (1) 
ME neuntecdcindeis endatanticaal ° . 4,700,416 13 4 
Sicily ..... SSageuncesawises wniicenieaiad 600,000 0 0 
Portugal s..cesess<esee i ewieeta sienovienemwenel 2,000,000 0 O 
OT IS seseel 1,679,136 2 10 
I exc chssercecuisantnnedasaiatee 11596,804 8 0 
Russia....... shuivensseachty Siondadecnsseede 11,758,436 4 2 
DUBE cdccnicecscess ieeetawssacecenees 1,757,669 17 O 
PUB caccccssevs waseaeeesensesieoteens 545,612 17 0 
PUAN OVER sis eciescsccss eeeet ends saoeaceeee 15,166 14 4 
Holland ..... Saiotoealels sainpcewmee ioe ssoseye «694 19,996 0 2 1 
North of Europe ...........6. ssicsscel (GORI tO <e 
Emperor of Morocco, &C......seeees 14,419 0 8 
11,294,416 0 9 
XI. Miscellaneous Services, (K) 15,994,832 14 1 
Pe TAG sasiscecesne evibavecscee deen OUT OOS —& 10 
SOAS sissincizas ccessevceeceneseiecs woof 497,890 13 64 
4,005,824 18 42 
Principal, Interest, &c. of Com- 
mercial Exchequer Bills ........ - - 4,525 0 0 
4,010,249 18 44 
Deduct Sums, which, although inctuded in this Account, 
form no part of the Expenditure of Great Britain ; viz. 118,872,813 15 14 
Loan, &c. for Ireland .....<se0ss-ersees sovesee coveccescee! 45700,416 13 4 
Laterest, £.1. per Cent. and Management on Portu- 
guese Loan, per Act 49 Geo. 3, C. 71.....006 eeesesenee 57,170 3 O 
Principal, Interest, &c, of Commercial Exchequer Bills 4,525 0 0 
Sinking Fund on Loan to the East India Company ...} 142,091 1 11 








¥ This includes the Sum of £.417,721 16 0% for 
Tuterest, &c. paid on Imperial Loans. 


4,904,202 18 3 








*113,968,610 ‘16 10% 


























xxv] V.—Pusiic ExPenDiTureE, 1814- [xxvi 


APPENDIX (A. 1.)—Monies paid in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1814, towards satisfying 
the Charges of the Pustic Dez of Great Britain, Ireiand, Imperiai and Portuguese 
Loans, 












































































Annuities for Lives | 
Interest. and for ! Charges of Management. 
‘Terms of Ycars. 
Fe s. d &. es ¢@ | &. s. dy 

Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain] 20,358,805 6 4 | 1,208,608 3 0%) 216,128 6 4 

svc sesicahinds aeies ecco SC ORMOURES saxcanaseses 19,982 10 O —_— 

Loans raised for the Service of Iretand...J|  1,922.459 15 10 111,032 6 4 18,409 12 1 

Nisperial Boans). ccccceccescsccas saavaseksese 183,696 5 0 230.000 0 0 | 4,025 11 0% 

Portuguese Loans ... ..... wassucdsnaccayaues 21,101 9 6 - - 244 8 12 

a en 
Brit CNOA? scicceucwcdvascesscsieeaeses 22,506,025 6 8 1 1,549.640 9 43] 258,827 17 7 
Life Annuities, S&C; <.c.cc+caswecacaes 1,549,640 9 4) <-enenome : — 
INPANASC MONE sccisacccuscncencac score 238,827 17 7 Sere OG ocr ay 
24,294,493 135 73] ge © — {9} 
, @ -~}|2> 
Towards the Redemption of the Public = 2 Se 
Debt ; viz. os @ is 
WS ain 

Anvual Issues, per Act 26 Geo. 3.....606. 1,000,000 0 0 D o 

TE sen ccsnnassnowrtconss 49 Bitte access 200,000 0 0 i «ll 

Annuities for Terms of Years expire: a pe da 4 I~ << = 
priv to July EOE ace sesdcsvvacrkacbaccces 79,580 14 6 3 a5 : - a : : 

Ditto on Lives on which the Nominees = = : Es : : bt Bl. . 
died prior to Sth July 1802, or un- — :.2 Caer : an fo! 
claimed for 3 Years....0.-ccccssee eatkaasd JL2i6 8 FE Seat es = : ‘ pe ek oD | 

Interest on Debt of Gieat Britain re 2 [3 : = 205 e seed mt 
deemed  ssccesees arenes scales ae 6,630,64114 6/3 :e:tES ;« &SJoa 

BMCtO fOr BVQIGGUs ws ceeccccccececesecaconeeseee 332,167 12 OF F2 : " :¢ @ oe a se e 

Ditto for luvperial ..... egdoudenecdtes seusaas $1,582 15 0|* C= 26 =56 3s ..-.48 

Ditto for Portugal ..... pa vdsaueer- aaa deen tera 5,764 3 1) is 8 eee § tac : ; 

o£.) per Cent. on part of Capitals created s Sn itao,. B&B Ei: : 
since dth Jan. 1793 ...ssececceeee ‘adie 4,776,114 6 O12 2:7 ts SBii : 

£.1 per Cent. on £.26,000,000, out S ais —— os nes : 
standing Exchequer Bills ..........ee06 195,000 0 O7;2 ‘S 5 nae so O:: 

Part of the Annual Appropriation for PD) =4 S$ = Bite 
the Redemption of £.12,000,000, part a Sz — 2 Fes al 
of -£.14,200,000, pro Anno 1807 ...... 696,255 10 SiS «+ = 2 RPA:: « 

£.1 per Cent, on part of Capitals created sn 32 Ps Cr: = 
by Loans raised for the Service of Lre- a i aon = 23 2 
SMM sor acccrccudaceavacueeecanuseenn plawaeee’ 723,738 15 1 & = 3 BE: 9 ei * 

Ditto of his Imperial Majesty ...... ececes 56,693 0 O|S Gmc :224 $i: ° 

PROGR POR GAN ccc ccecscccdcccccaserss exeuens 30,000 0 OJE S22 “2 o° : 

Interest on Stock transferred for Life Boo » B e:: 
Aunuities .....cccecseceeees oe 62,245 10 2|E2S5 =z re 

One half of the Interest on €.5,811,052 ~A a 5 se = 7A 
Ns then wescedicaceiecectsseneddcsaccecscees 19,055 8 3} 83 a e:3 

Ditto £.99, 100,000, .r.cacssersasiversue seen 86,625 0 Ula Sec ae 8:8 

WS EAE GOOBOO. ccssscviavsese wiancnncer 47,250 0 O|2 oo 52 at 

&.1 per Cent. on Stock created by Loans 2 3 & ° c a 
38, 39, SY and 40, and 42 Geo. 3...... 435,981 10 O0}2 SE => S hs 

~ “= = 3 see 
15,378,692 1411 [3 SF S2°8 £22 
oe 2 wet 268 sD 
oe isc Sa 3 
e Steet, Fes 
§ F1Z<as a 
420 oe a = 
From above....++| 24,294,495 13 73/2 SN 2 Qa. 
i 
= = 
° 2 
4, gq 
39,673,186 8 64 























Xxvii] PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Grear Britain. [xxviii 
APPENDIX (A. 2)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commissioners 
For the Reduction of the Nationau Dest, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1814. 
GREAT BRITAIN. &. « @ é. a od. 
UA WANNTAAAL) NGBUAB 55 cc ccicesessasweess se sceecwbscrecansosee soccocesewenbasaessoceee 1,000,000 0 ¢ 
Ditto additional ditto sa ela phabelee seman pie eaeWsusesusces sessacusabeswacecs 200,000 0 0 
Exchequer Annuities for 99 and 96 Years expired anno 1792 ...... 54,880 14 6 
Svort Annuities 1777 expired 1787.......... ecaedaanenoossneisetaecerces 25,000 O 
Annuities on Lives expired prior to 5 July 1802 sseneces wiabests voce 21,141 6 1 
Annu'ties on Lives unclaimed for 3 Years before 5 Jan. 1813. eonen 30,135 2 O 
Nine Mouths Issue of £1 per Cent. per Ann. on £.26,000,000 
outsta ding Exchequer Bills, at 5 Jan, 1813......cccccescsseee eves 195,000 0 O 
&.) per Cent. per Ann. on Capitals created by Loans raised from 
1793:t0.1812> DOthMNCIUSIVG: .scscvecscusssecesn cbcucaesesesbecssicess 5,171,547 13° 6 
Three Months appropriation on Loan 1813 minds scabebesseaweusen seine: 191,478 10 3 
Interest on oom als purchased by the Commrs, at £.3 per Cent 6,112,148 8 38 
oeceese SeADAIRO = occ sooner eeeas isos Sachoseeasecs seGhcenee £.4 per Cent.} 311,856 0 0 
Sexdesusposson’ DOMULO: <coccovaceesevosaseseveessevestscnsacees &.5 per Cent. 7,100 0 0 
Ditto on Capitats transferred for Life Annuities at £.3 per Cent.} 62,245 10 2 
Returned from the Account of Life Annuities ............... aeiiecene 5 


Annuai Appropriation towards the Redemption of part of Loan 1807 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent....... 


Deduct set apart from the Sinking Fund for payment of Life Anns. 


IRELAND. 


£.1 per Cent. on Capitals created by Loans from 1797 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent. 


to 1813... 


Pee eeeeeeeeseeese oe 


IMPERIAL. 


£.1 per Cent. per Ann. on Capital created by Loan 1797 ......... 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent.......ccccccescseceeres 


PORTUGAL. 


Towards the Redemption of Capital created by Loan 1809,,....... 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent........ sie eowereceseees 


AST INDIA COMPANY. 
5 Quarters of Appropriation towards the Redemption of Capital, 


568 16 6 





626,255 


199,557 6 3 


723.198 15 5 
332,787 19 0 





36,693 0 O 
41,582 15 0 


30,000 0 0 
5,764 311 











14,208,894 17 11 
141,728 11 








14,067,166 6 5 





created by Loan 1812 ........ Sqisdcesnesbesisseneess ce Rissinendaeeine 338,525 0 0 
Interest on Capital purchased at £, 3 per Cent........ dusavcescucsscons S566" sk 14 
—- 142,091 111 
Applied to the purchase of Stock ..... sUbbbiee seuevetinadsbawsaeseceeedes - - 15,379,624 1 & 
Ditto to the payment of Life Annuities ..... ........008 wcesasentoes aay ~ - 141,728 11 6. 
Gross Amount ..........005 peetiaes anucaeoetaivccswenseocents sgecetees hee 13 2 





APPENDIX (B. uc ilanenest paid on Exc: HEQUER Buns, jon the buh tien 1813 to the 


5th Jan, 1814. 











Acts under which issued. Funds chargeable with the Principal. Interest. 

FO 4 @. 
48 Geo. Ill. cap. 53. - - - To be paid off six months after Peace - - 90,000 0 0 
51 Ditto cap. 85. - = = Supplies, 1811 - - - - = - = - = 56,095 11 9 
51 Ditto cap. 54 - = - Ditto 1812, £.1,500,000 - - - - - - 63,032 10 3 
52 Ditto cap Il - - - Malt and Personal Estates, 1812 - - - 5,254 3 8 
52 Ditto cap 4 = = - Supplies, 1813, £.10,500,000 . - - - 570,285 5 1 
52 Ditto cap 3, - = = Ditto 1615,.6.1,500,000 - = . «. <« < 83,226 4 2 
52 Ditto cap. 86. - - - Ditto 1813, £€.5,000,000 - - - - - - 240,075 3 7 
52 Ditto cap.114, - - - Ditte 1812 =< = « ae ee eee 641,843 16 5 
52 Ditto cap. 164, -« = -« Ditto 1813, £.3,000, 000 - - - 117,295 4 10 
53 Ditto cap 15. <2 - - Malt and Personal Estates, 1813, £3 3 ,000, 000 81,477 6 10 
53 Ditto cap, 16. + - - | Supplies, 1814, £.10,500,000 - - - - -| 84,638 9 8 
53 Ditto cap, 42, - « - DitOI8IS « « « « = « «= < @ = sf “48300514 3 








£.2,081,529 10 6 

















> ACTRESS 
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APPENDIX (C.)—Charge upon the Consovipatep Funp, in the Year ended the 5th 
Jan. 18143 exclusive of the Interest of the Pusric Dest, and of the Payments upon 
Excuequer Bitts :— Distinguishing the same under the several Heads of Civil List— 
Courts of Justice, §¢.—Mint—other Salaries and Allowunces—and Bounties, &c. 





CIVIL LIST. 


FOR THE SUPPORT OF HIS he 
MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD, 
per Act 17Geo.3. - - - 898,000 
Ditto - 44 Ditto - - - - 60,000 
Ditto - 52Ditto - - - = 170,000 


$e 


0 
0 
0 


1,028,000 0 


COURTS oF JUSTICE, (See 
page xi.) - - - - - = - 


MINT, (See page xii.) - - - 


SALARIES, ALLOWANCES, &c. 
(See page xii.) - - - = - 


COMMISSIONERS or PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTS, (See page xiii.) 


COMMISSIONERS or WEST 
INDLA ACCOUNTS, (See page 
Kili.) - - - = © + = = 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Compensations for Losses under 
the London Dock Act - - - 
Salaries, &c. in the Office of the 
Commissioners under the said 
Act - os «= «= «© = «@ 
Marquess of Ww ellington, Interest 
on .£.100,000 from 5th to 23d 
Jan. 1813 - aes 
John Paliner, Esq. in n full Satisfac- 
tion an. Discharge for his Ser- 
vices in the accommodation 
afforded to the Public, and the 
benefit derived to the Post Of- 
fice Revenue -  - a 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq, i in dis- 
charge of the Sum awarded by 
the Arbitrators appointed per 
Act 52 Geo. 5, for the Erection 
of a Penitentisyy House, &c. 
as a full Compensation to him 
in respect of all matters and 
things which have been referred 
to them by virtue of the said 
[a ae et ae i 


Total £.79,956 5 O 


PENSIONS. 
Representatives of Arthur On- 
slow, Esq. per Act 2 Geo. 3. 
Karlof Chatham - 18 - 
Lord Rodney + - 25 - 
Lady Dorchester - 26 - 
dohn Penn, Esq. + 30 - 





69,692 


17,333 


12,833 


1,000 


250 


50,000 


3,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 


3 


17 


13 


eococo 


d 
0 
0 
0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


0 


0 


R. Penn, Esq. per Act 30G. 3. 
Duke of Clarence - 31 - 
nawes dane York - - - 32 - 
Duchess of York - ~ — - 
Prince of Wales - - 35 « 
Earl St. Vincent - - 38 - 
Viscount Duncan -_— - 
Duke of Kent - - - 39 - 
Rai Mande Cumberland - —~ + 
Duke of Richmond - — ~ 
Sir Beaut. Hotham, knt. — - 
Lord Erskine - - .« — - 
Sir S. Lawrence, kunt. ~ - 
Sir Nash Grose, knt. - — - 
Sir Sydney Smith, knt. 41 - 
Baroness Abercrombie — - 
Duke of Sussex - - 42 - 
seeesonss Cambridge - — - 
Lord Hutchinson - =. — a 
Sir J. Saumarez, K. B. 43 ~ 


Duke of Portland, et al. for the 
House of Orange - 


Lord Boringdon, et al. for Lord 

Amherst - - - - — . 
Duke of Atholl - - 45 = 
Lady Nelson = - = 46 - 
Sir R. Strachan, K. B. — ~ 
Lady Collingwood - — - 
Hon. Sarah Collingwood — . 
Hon. M. P. Collingwood — - 


SirJ.T. Duckworth, K. B, 
Duke of Clarence - - 


neaeddnds Kent - - - — - 
aeudaedes Cumberland - — - 
adedeeees Sussex - - - 
Sree Cambridge - — - 


Prs. Charlotte of Wales 
Duke of Gloucester - 


Prs. Sophia of Gloucester — - 
Earl Nelson - - - — = 
Duke of Grafton - - — = 
Lord Rodney - - - — i 
Sir Jobn Stuart - - 47 = 
Viscount Lake - - 48 = 


Earl of Wellington - 50 - 
Duke of Brunswick - 
Hon. Jane Perceval - 
Trustees for the Male Heir of the 
late Right Hon. Spencer Per. 
ceval- - - = - 
Princess Elizabeth = - 
Prs. Augusta Sophia - 
Prs. Mary - - = = 
Prs. Sophia - + 
Sir S. Lawrence, knt. 
Sir Nash Grose, knt. - 
Sir Arch. Macdonald, bt. 
Earl of Wellington - 


& 
wa 
' 


53 & 39 
50 - 





Total £.332,412 7 44 


£. 
1,000 
12,000 
14,000 
4,000 
65,000 
2,000 
2,000 
12,000 
12,000 
6,333 
2 000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,104 
1,000 
2,000 
12.000 
12,000 
2,000 
1,200 


16,000 


3,000 
3.005 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 

510 
1,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
7,000 

14,000 
7,000 
5,000 
4,580 

923 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
7,000 
2,000 


113 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 

276 

276 

568 
2,000 


eccoooroocecoeocecsocooooooono i=) ececocosceouscoecaccoocececoc: 


17 
0 
0 


‘ 
A 


0 
16 
16 
19 

0 


ocooooco ® 


N 


co © eceooscosccoorsce 


An 


ecocoocecYecooocoeceoeccoooo 





General Total £.1,595,550 6 113 





~~ 
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APPENDIX (D.)—A List of all such Sum and Sums of Money as have been incurred, and 


become due upon His Majesty’s Establishment for Civit Arratrs within Scoviann, bear- 
ing Date the 19th Day of June 1761; for one Year, from 5th Jan. 1813 inclusive, to 
5th Jan. 1814, excluswve sercocsscececcerecsecseeeeesee Lotal Amount £L.A13,176 4 855, 





—[—_—_—_—_—_——_— = = —_— — ——— 


APPENDIX (E. 1, and 3.)—Amount of Bounties paid in England and Scotland out 
of the Revenues of Customs and Excise, between the 5th Jan. 1813 aud the 5th Jan. 1814; 
being Payments in the nature of Anticipations of Exchequer Issues. 

















7 ENGLAND, SCOTLAND. | TOTAL, 
CUSTOMS, f. sal oe fe 8 a, 
Year ending 5th January 1814 ...cccccccccccsssscosces — 27,962 10 73} 67,187 1 6 195,149 12 14 
The same out of the EXCISE........004 seeneeees] 13,595 31 11 |} 13,595 11 11 
| | 
127,962 10 74! 60,782 13 5 1 208 4 02 


4 
+ 








APPENDIX (E. 2.)—Excise,—dn Account of the Monies paid out of the Receipt of 
the Excise in England, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1814. 








PENSIONS, viz. 6th Head &. « @ 
TOKE OF Gro vcseccserccesiesesacienes sesveccey “O2000' -0 30 
Earl Cowper ....coscsescsesccossncseseccccsevcevces see 2,000 0 0 
Charles Boone, Moiety of the Earl of Bath’ Siu. 4,500 8 0 
Lord Melbourne saaineesessavecwess pvssesseeccusscs AgoU0 O © 
BOUNTIES. 14,000 Oo O 


On Salted Provisions exported, White Herrings 
taken, and Tonnage in the White Herring 
BISHORY: «ccc wecescsscocccncacocdesivecccoesssccves 10,900 Ur (Ox 


£.33,996 14 64 





APPENDIX (E, 4.}—Pensions paid by Parliamentary Grants, out of the Post Orrics 
Revenues, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1814. 


His Grace the Duke of Marlborough ........0.00. seese 05,000 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton .........cceseeee8 caene 4,700 
The Heirs of the late Duke of Schomberg ......... 4,000 


£.13,700 








= SSS SS = - ————— I A RP rn = mn 


APPENDIX (E. 5.) —Sums advauced by the Receivers General of Land and Assessed Taxes, 
on Account of Mivitia and Deserters Warrants, and other Disbursements unde 
various Acts of Parliament; in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1814. 

















— & WALES SCOTLAND. | TOVAL. 
icicle 
bc. 4 d &f. os d | i Saas Fae 
Militia and Deserters’ Warrants ..... seesevereveeseee! 78,367 5 6 | 16,850 11 53) 95.217 16 11% 
Volunteers ....... nai ibisluiiias Bia Sanne nets ose] 15,208 8 2 309 5 4} I65IT IS 6 
MIPICNCETACES 5 sseseiccavevsesseserssscace oo sesccccsseeseee] 1,646 3 O - - | 1,546 3 0 
Army of Reserve........ sernnsiasnimenens se eeseseereeeess] 5,947 16 24) 2,190 16 3 | 8,158 12 35 
BPO OBEROI PAG basis 5 <5:205 5.555 Ss eae seca acne awe | a . 520 19 63 520 19 64 

Augmentation of Stipends to Scotch h Clergy ited 

Di Sy GVEL htinmninuniemumiennd - > ‘ 12,572 17 11 | 12572 17 11 
| a ° 
101,169 12 104) 33,444 10 464 134,614 3 4} 
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APPENDIX (F.)—Navy Orrice—Monies received from the Exchequer for Navat 
Services, between the 5th Jan. 1813, and the 5th Jan. 1814. 





HEADS OF SERVICE. SUM. TOTAL. 





NAVY. 
é. s. d, x s a. 
Waces. 


Wages to Officers and Seamen - - ~ ~ - | 2,678,000 90 
Half pay to Sea Officers, and Bounty to Chaplains - - 362,000 
Wages to his Majesty’s Dock and Rope Yards - - - | 1,360,000 0 


Genera SERVICES, Viz. 
Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, Pensions, Marines, &c. | 1,522,134 14 0 


Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every description, 
repairing Ships, purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, 
Head Money, &c. paid in Bills at ninety days date - ~- | 5,450,378 10 11 





11,372,513 4 11 
VICTUALLING. 


Provisions and all Sorts of Victualling Stores, paid for in Bills 
at ninety days date - - - - - - - | 5,210,250 


11 


4 
Bills of Exchange and Imprests - . - - - | 1,043,000 O 0 


ts] 


Widows Pensions - - . - ~ - - - 44,070 


General Services, viz. Necessary and Extra Necessary Money 
and Contingencies - ~ - - . - - 271,000 0 0 





6,568,320 11 64 
TRANSPORTS. 


Freight of Transports, Maintenance of Prisoners of War, 
and Expence of sick and wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills 
at ninety daysdate = - - - - . - | 3,565,790 12 11 


Bills of Exchange, and all Services paid for in ready Money 490,000 0 0 





4,055,790 12 11 











£ [21,996,624 9 4 








SS —— <a ae 





APPENDIX (G.)—Monies paid by the Office of Onpnance in the Year 1813, for Services 
at Home and Abroad, 


L. ae ¢€ 
For Services at Home ~ - - - ~ - - 4,350,275 4 10 
For Services Abroad - - - - - - - - 1,017,833 7 8 


¥*5,368,108 12 6 
1,963,581 0 17 
£.3,404,527 11 11 
arenes Tennent 








* The Sum of £.1,963,581 Os. 7d. being thé value of Stores supplied by the Board of Ordnance 
to Foreign Powers, the Expence of which it is usual to reimburse to the Ordnance Department by the 
Paymaster General under Warrants of the Treasury, should be deducted from this Account, the same 
being also included in Appendix H, and I,, leaving the Expenditure of the Ordnance Department 
€.3,404,527 11s. 11d, 


Vout. XXVIII, Appendix. [¢] 
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APPENDIX (H.)—Monies paid by the Right Honourable the Paymaster General of his 
Majesty’s Forces, from the 25th Dec. 1812, to 24th Dec. 1813. 





Pay and Allowances of the Forces at Home (including Foreign Corps and £. és ‘a, 

Militia) Captains’ Allowances, Clothing, Recruiting and Regimental Contin- 

gencies - i“ . x a * 2 i 2 me - 5,934,359 5 3 
Staff and Garrisons - ss - . " a A m = 2 = 223,081 10 7 
Public Offices (including Superannuation Allowances ) oe 155,896 12 4 
Bills drawn by Deputy Paymasters abroad, on account of the above Services - 2,667,560 7 2 
Clothing for Veteran Battalions - ee oe el oe Ee 20,286 14 4 
Pay, &c. of Recruiting Troops of Regiments serving in India - 2 - 50,236 10 10 
Local Militia - = as = _ a. -s = a 2 a 2 627,000 0 O 
Volunteer Corps = os = n ss Z bs 8 . cs a 155,302 6 8 
Pay of Supernumerary Officers e es ss = * . - 2 26,581 13 8 
Exchequer Fees = - s é s 7 6 - ig E m 187,324 6 $ 
Half Pay and Military Allowances - =, 4s ” “ . = - 178,594 14 1 
In and Out Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital - e fer Foe = 479,421 2 7 
Widows Pensions - 2 ea é 7 “ 5 " . ‘ u 53,670 7 4 
Royal Bounty - ss - ie d “ < n . . . - Lie ‘tT 9 
Compassionate List - a zs <! - “ os e 7 Z 17,928 0 90 
Retired Officers _ = 2 “sf fe - = ks z = . 3,885 19 10 
Allowance to retired Chaplains - 6 “ - - . - = = 10,208 2 9 
Medicines and Hospital Expences a 4g s * & 2 = 123,717 12 1 
Barrack Department - - - - - - - 330,026 0 0 
Ditto - - excess beyond the Vote (to be ingluded in the 

Account of Extraordinaries) - - - - - 12,754 0 0 





342,780 0 6 


Commissariat Department - - - - - 2,256,223 1 8 
Ditto - - excess beyond the Vote (to be included in the 
Account of Extraordinaries) - - oe - - 2,372,776 18 4 


4,629,000 O 0 





Ditto - - forthe purchase of Specie to be remitted abroad 
(to be included in Ditto) - - ae - - - - = 2,246,160 12 Y 


Storekeeper General - - - a - 131,900 0 0 


Ditto - - excess beyond the Vote (to be included in the 





Account of Extraordinaries + - - - - 6,200 0 0 

138,100 0 6 
Bat, Baggage, &c. = - - - - - . - . + - 25,911 3 0 
Contingencies - - -¢ - 2s = = = = © # = 208,606 6 II 
Miscellaneous Payments - - - . - - - - - - 3,900 15° 7 
Extraordinaries = ‘ < _ . = “ - ‘: _ - | 18,662,951 0 0 
Portuguese Subsidy - - ~ - - - - - - - - + 2,000,000 O 0 
Sicilian Ditto - - - - “ * = 1» = . o 400,000 0 0 
Swedish Ditto - - - - - - ‘ = - - - - 1,000,000 0 0 
Relief to the Inhabitants of Russia - - - - - - - * 200,000 0 0 





40,763,936 


~ 
_ 
~ 











The Sum cf £.6,388,000 has also been paid by the Paymaster General, in discharge of Bills of Ex- 
change drawn by the Treasury of Ireland, on account of the Irish Loan. 


the Commissariat Department for Pay of the Forces; and also Provisions issued to the said Forces, 


The Sum paid for Extraordinaries, includes advances of Specie made on various Stations abroad by 
for which credit will be given at the foot of the Account of Extraordinaries for 1813. | 


Note.—The Sum of £.11,294,416 Os. 9d. being the Amount of Remittances and Advances to other | 
Countries, should be deducted from this Account, the same being included in this Account, as well as 
in Account Appendix I,—The Expenditure of the Army will then be £.29,469,520 10s. 3d. 








qeennte none eee aI 
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APPENDIX (I.)—An Account of the several Payments made in the Year ended the 5th 
Jan. 1814, in respect of Loans, Remittances, and ADVANCES, to Ireland and other 





























Countries. 
IRELAND. é. s. d, &. & d. é. tt de 
On Account of Loan 52 Geo. 3, cap, 85 - - - 2,278,000 0 O 
Ditto - - « 53 ... Ditto... 69 - ~ 2,30 0,000 0 0 
Lotteries - - 52... Ditto ....125 - - - 122,416 13 4 
4,700,416 13. 4 
AUSTRIA. 
By Bills drawn upon the Treasury - -| 500,000 0 0 
By Value of Clothing, &c, furnished by 
the Commissary in Chief - - - 45,612 17 0 
545,612 17 0 
HANOVER. 
Value of Clothing, &c. furnished by the 
Commissary in Chief - - - - - 15,166 14 4 
HOLLAND. 
By Advances made from the Treasury 200,000 0 O 
Value of Clothing, &c. furnished "7 the 
Commissary in Chief - -| 57,660 9 Q 
Value of Arms, &c. furnished by the Ord- 
nance Department - - . -| 162,335 11 2 
419,996 0 2 
PORTUGAL. 
By Advances made in Portugal out of Bills 
drawn upon the Treasury = - - -| 1,644,062 17 2 
Value of Clothing, &e. furnished by the} 
Commissary in Chief - -| 220,035 7 8 
Value of Arms, &c. furnished by the Ord- 
nance Department - - - 135,901 15° 2 
2,000,000 0 0 
PRUSSIA, 
On Account of a Subsidy of 
£.666,656 13s. 4d. :— 
By Bills drawn on the 
Treasury - . « 289,500 & 4 
By Remittance of Specie 150,000 0 QU} 
3y Advances from the i 
Treasury - - 216,666 13 4 , : ° 
citiimenant Gru ® 
Value of Clothing, &c. furnished by 5 te Oe 
Commissary in Chief | 523,382 12 0 
Value of Provisions, &c. Susann by bat en 
Commissioners of Victualling - 177,606 6 5 
Value of Arms, &c. furnish ed by the Ord- 
nance Departinent - - - -| 406,641 1 11 
1,757,659 17 0 
RUSSIA. 
On Account of a Subsidy of 
£.1,333,335 6s. 8d. : 
Ry Bills’ drawn on the 
Treasury : 7,500 0 0 
By Remittance of Specie 150, 000 O 0 
By Advances from the 
Treasury - - 500,000 0 0 
657,500 0 0 
Towards the necessary Expences of the 
Russian Fleet in this Country ~ -| 500,000 0 0 
The amount granted by Parliament in the 
Year 1813, for the Relief of the Sufferers 
during the ‘Campaign i in that Country -} 200,000 0 0 
Value of Arms, &c. furnished by the Ord- 
nance Department - - - -| 400,936 4 2 











1,758,436 4 2 
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SICILY. &. & d. &. .a @ & ath 
To complete the Subsidy granted anno 1812} 200,000 0 0 
Dito - - - - = -=1813} 400,000 0 0 





600,000 0 0 
SPAIN. 


Out of Proceeds of Bills drawn upon the 
Treasury - + - = ~~ «{4,000,000 0 0 
Value of Clothing furnished by the Com- 





missary in Chief - - - -| 576,267 15 10 
Value of Provisions furnished by the Com- 
missioners of Victualling - - - 27,913 9 4 
Value of Arms and Stores furnished by the 
Board of Ordnance - - ~ + 14,894 17 8 
1,679,136 2 10 
SWEDEN. 


On Account of a Subsidy of £.1,000,000 
and an advance of £.20,000 :— 
By Bills drawn upon the 
Treasury - - - 220,000 0 0 
By Advances from the 
Treasury - - - 800,000 0 90 





1,020,000 0 0 
On Account of a Subsidy of £.1,200,000 
by Monthly Payments, from Oct. 1813 

By Advances from the Treasury - -| 300,000 0 O 
Value of Specie, Clothing, &c. furnished by 
the Commissary in Chief - - - 
Value of Arms, &c. furnished by the Ord- 
nance Department 7 - - : 70,664 16 O 


146,139 12 0 





1,536,804 8 0 
NORTH OF EUROPE. 


Value of Clothing, &c. furnished by the 
Commissary in Chief for the Genera! 


Service of the Allied Powers - - -| 269,387 2 9 
Value of Arms, &c. furnished by the Board 
of Ordnance - - - - -| 697,787 13 10 


967,174 16 7 





EMPEROR OF MOROCCO, &c. 


Value of Arms, &c, furnished by the Boarc 




















of Ordnance - - - - . - . 14,419 0 8 
11,294,416 0 9 
Total - - £.| 15,994,832 14 1 
£. a a 
The Total Amount of Pecuniary Aid as above - - - - 6,771,602 13 10 


The Value of Clothing, &c. furnished by the Commissary in Chief - 1,853,652 10 17 
Ditto - - - - Arms, &c. by the Board of Ordnance - - - 1,963,581 0 7 
Ditto - - - + Provisions and Naval Stores - - - - - 105,579 15 9 





£.1 1,294,416 0 9 





N. B.. The Value of all Supplies furnished to Foreign Powers being included iu the Accounts of 
Expenditure by the Army, Navy and Ordnance Departments, the Total Amount of such Sup- 
plies should be deducted therefrom, but as it is the usual practice to repay to the Ordnance and 
Naval Departments the Value of the Stores furnished by them, by Warrants upon the Pay- 
master General, the Total Deduction may be made from the Army Expenditure. The Value of 
the Supplies furnished by the Board of Ordnance mast also be deducted from the Total Expen- 
diture by that Board, as they give in their Accounts the Total of Payments made by them in 
each year, and consequently when the Value of the Stores furnished by them are repaid by 
the Paymaster General, those Sums are disbursed for other Services, and again appear in the 
Ordnance Accounts. The Naval Account on the contrary comprises only the Money issued 
from the Exchequer, and the Expenditure thereof. 

N.B.. By a Treaty entered into with the Russian and Prussian Governments, and subsequently 
sanctioned by Parliament, His Majesty’s Government engaged to grant an Aid to those Govern- 
ments of 15,000,000 Prussian Thalers in Paper, or £.2,500,000 Sterling, to be repaid at a 
certain period after Peace, the issue of the Paper to commence in July 1813, and to be issued 
in Monthly Proportions of 1,000,000 Thalers per Month till the whole is paid. No portion of 
these Thalers are included in the preceding Accounts, 





Mises. ae 
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APPENDIX (K. 1.)—An Account, shewing how the Monies remaining in the Receipt of 


the EXCHEQUER on the Sth of Jan. 1813, together with the Monies paid into the same 
during the Year ended the 5th of Jan. 1814, have been actually applied; so far us relates 


to MiscELLANEoUuS SERVICES. 





SERVICES AT HOME. 
For defraying the Expense of erecting a new Court House, for the Marshalsea Court 


For the Relief of American Loyalists - - - - - a - ms 
Ditto - - - St. Domingo Sufferers - - - a a ée 
Ditto - - - Suffering Clergy and Laity of France - > - - as 
Ditto - - - Toulonese and Corsican snigueate - © © «© e 
Ditto - - - Dutch Emigrants - - - - - a ‘ 


Towards the Repair of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel - 

In further execution of an Act for malting — and building Bridges i in the ei 
lands of Scotland - 

Towards defraying the Expense of making an Inland Navigation from the Eastern 


to the Western Sea, by Inverness and Fort William - - = 
To pay the Salaries of certain Officers of the Two Houses of Parliament | - - 
For paying Fees on passing the Public Accounts - - - - - ° 
To defray the Expense of Law Charges - . . - - - - s 


To pay the Expenses incident to the Two Houses of Parliament - - 

To be paid to Sheriffs for Convictions of Felons and Overpayments in their Accounts 

To make good the deficiency of the Grant 1812, for defraying the pee of 
printing the Votes of the House of Commons - - - < = 

For defraying the Expense of printing ditto - - = 

To defray the Charge for Stationary for the Two Houses of Paslianent - 

To defray Bills of the Usher of the Court of Exchequer for supplying the Court and 
Offices with Stationary, for keeping in good and sufficient Repair the said Court, 
and for the accustomed Fees or Allowances to the several Officers thereof - - 

To make good the deficiency of Grant 1811 for ditto - - 

To pay certain small charitable and other Allowances to the Poor of St. Martin’s f 


in the Fields, et al. - « 5 = = 3 
For defraying the Charge of the ‘Superintendance of Aliens - - - 
Ditto - - the extraordinary Expenses that may be incurred for Prosecutions, 

&c. relating to the Coin of this Kingdom - - - - e * 
To defray the Expense of the Public Office, Bow- street - - - “ = 
Towards completing the Royal Military College at Sandhurst - - - . 


For carrying on the Improvement of Holyhead Harbour - 

To make good the Deficiency of the Grant in 1812, for defraying the Expense of 
printing Bills, Reports and other Papers, by order of the House of Commons - 

To defray the Expense of punting atte ice and other att by Order of the 
House of Commons - - 

For defraying the Expense of printing " 750 Copies of 64th Volume of Journals of 
the House of Commons - - - - = = = - - 


To defray the Expense of reprinting 6 Vv olumes of Journals - Ditto - Ditto - 
Ditto - - . saan the confining, maintaining and employing Con- 

victs at Home - - - - - - 
For defraying the Charge of the. my a Military College - - . - - 
Ditto - - 7 Asylum at Chelsea - - - 


Towards the E :xpense of building : a Bridge over the River Eden at Carlisle = - - 
To make good the deficiency of the Grant 1812, for defraying the Charge of print- 

ing for the House of Lords, and fer printing Acts of Parliament ~ - - 
For defraying the Charge of Printing for the House of Lords . - - - 
To defray the Expense of making a Tunnel at the New Mint - . - - 
Ditto - - - Works at the King’s Bench Prison - - - - 
For defraying the extra Charge for Contingencies of the Offices of the three Secre- 

taries of State - - - - - - - - - - - . 


Ditto - - - - Messengers - = = a = “ 
For Protestant Dissenting Ministers in England - - = = = - ‘ 
Ditto - - - - Ireland - - - i - 2 : 


To complete the building of Bethlem Hospital, including Furniture for the same - 
Towards erecting a new Gaol and other Buildings for the Ceunty and City of Edin- 


burgh - a - - - - - : - a 2 ee 
For Improvements of Streets and Places near to Westminster Hall, - ° © 
For the relief of the Poor French Refugee Clergy = - e 


For defraying the Expense of the Establishment of the en ‘Naval Asylom - . 
Ditto of completing the Buildings at Ditto - - - 
Towards defraying the Expenses of a a Penitentiary Hosse at Milbank - 
For the Board of Agriculture - - - 
For defraying the Expense incurred foe printing 1 1250 Copies 46th we 47th Vols. 

Journals of the Howse of Peers - = = - 2 = - 


é. 
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xiii} PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Britain. [xliv 
To make good the deficiency of Grant, 1811, for aad 1,750 ae 63d and é£. s. d, 
64th Vols. Journals of the House of Commons - 501 9 Qf 
To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowance to i Planta, Esq. formerly 
one of the Paymasters of Exchequer Bills - - - - 26613 4 
Ditto to Mr. Pingo, formerly Assistant Engraver to his Majesty’s Mint ” ~ 60 0 O 
Ditto to Mr. E, Royer, formerly Clerk in the Lottery Office - - - - 170 0 0 
Ditto to Two retired Clerks in the Audit Office - ~ - 320 0 0 
To defray the Expense in executing sundry Works and Repairs at the Fleet Prison 2,647 10 OF 
Ditto of the National Vaccine Establishment + - - - - - - 3,000 0 0 
For the relief of the Poor French Refugee Laity - ~ - 4,600 0 O 
For enabling the Trustees of the British Museum to carry on n the Trusts reposed i in 
them by Parliament - - - - - - - - 7,197 19° 3 
To enable the Trustees of the British on © proceed in making the necessary 
Purchases for improving the collection of Printed Books - - - - - 1,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expenses of printing and distributing the Parish Registers - - 10,000 0 0 
Ditto the charge of the Works and Repairs of the Military Roads in North Britain 6,168 3 11 
For defraying Captain Manby’s Allowance and Travelling Expenses, in carrying 
into execution his Plan for saving the Lives of Shipwrecked Mariners . - 943 10 O 
To defray the charge of Building a Bridge over the Rivers Cree and Kenn - - 3,476 10 O 
To the United Company of Merchants trading to the East on towards defraying 
Expenses incurred by them in the Public Service - - - - 2,000,000 0 0 
For paying off certain Annuities after the rate of £.5 per cent. per annum, being 
part of the Annuities granted by Acts 37 and 42 Geo. 3. - - - - - 184,056 0 9 
For the Salaries of the Officers and Incidental meee in yopering and drawing 
the Lotteries - - . - - = 15,250 0 0 
To the Chief Clerk in the Office of the Auditor of ‘the Exchequer for his extra 
trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills pursuant to the Act 48 Geo. 3 « - 500 0 O 
For Salaries vo the Officers, and Incidental ee of the Commissioners, for the 
redaction of the National Debt —- - = z : : = 4,000 0 0 
For Incidental Expenses attending the Acts for the redemption ofthe Land Tax - 1,140 17 2 
To the Bank of England for Discount on prompt Payments on seit £,22,500,000 305,652 15 10 
Ditto for Management of £.20,000,000 part of Ditto - - - - 16,000 O U 
Ditto - Ditto £. 2,500, 000 part of Ditto on account of East India 
Company - - - - - ~ - = = 2 ~ a Me 2,000 0 0 
Ditto for Discount on Lotteries - - - - - - = “ ss 1,689 3 % 
Ditto for receiving Ditto - - - - - - - - Z = s 5,000 0 0 
Yitto for Management of Life Annuities = - - - - - - - 576 13 63 
Ditto for Discount on prompt Payments on Debentures £.550, 600 - - - 9,385 18 6 
Ditto for Management of Ditto - ~ - - - - - 440 9 7 
Ditto for Discount on prompt Payments on Debentures L. 248, 700 - - - 2,576 13 10 
Ditto for Management of Ditto - - - - - - - - - 198 19 2 
To replace to his Majesty’s Civil List, the Sums issued thereout, for the following Services ; vit. 
Pursuant to Act 52 Geo. 3, cap. 154 - - - - - - - 32,769 3 1} 
Pursuant to Addresses of the House of Come - - - - - 2,536 17 O 
Pursuant to Act 53 Geo, 3, cap. 136 - - ~ - - - - - « . His TF 4 
Pursuant to Addresses of the House of Commons - . - - - - 18,682 10 9 
Pursuant to a Resolution of the House of Commons, of the 16th November 1513 - 32,996 6 Sf 
SERVICES ABROAD. 
To defray the Expense of the Civil Establishments of 
Upper Canada - - - - - - - 8,000 0 0 
Nova Scotia - - - - - = ™ a 6,650 0 0 
New Brunswick a - . - - - - 5,625 0 0 
Bahama Islands — - ~ - . - - - 5,029 15 0 
Bermuda - - - - - r ™ i 948 1 103 
Newfoundland - - - - - - - 2,000 0 O 
Prince Edward’s Island - - . - - - 1,656 10 0 
Cape Breton - . - - - - - - 2,644 0 0 
Dominica - - - - . - = - 743° 7 13 
Sierra Leone - - . - - - - 17,000 0 O 
New South Wales - - - - - - - 12,701 5 0 
For defraying the Charge of saaneaaaie and repairing the British Forts on the 
Coast of Africa - - #8 = a oe S 25,000 0 0 
To defray Bills drawn from Abroad on sccount * Allowances to certain French wl 
Corsican Emigrants - - - - - - 4,000 0 0 
For the relief of the French Emigrants resident i in Guernsey and Jersey - - 2,000 0 0 
To pay Bills drawn from New South Wales - - - - 50,000 0 0 
To defray the Charge of his Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Savion - 155,892 14 6 
Towards the relief of the suffering Inhabitants of Russia - - - - - 200,000 0 0 
Total - - - £.4,005,824 18 4% 
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APPENDIX (K. 2.)—Money issued from the Exchequer, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1814, 
on account of the Commercial Exchequer Bills, authorised to be issued per Act 51 Geo. 
3, cap. 15. 


fk 
Issued in Payment of the Principal and Interest of the said Bills, and for ates 
: 4,525 0 0 
Expenses of Management + ~ - . “ - - - 





VI.—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 





An Account of the Progress made in the Redemption of the Pustic Deer of Iretanp, 
Funded in Great Britain, at 1st February 1814. 











| Red: emed 
j by the P . ; Average SUMS 
FUNDS, | CAPITALS, Commissioners a price of annually applicable to the Reduction 
| at the m Stocks. of the DEBT. 
| ist Feb. 1814. 
| SE 
| & e @i &. ££. & @ Annuity of 1 &. gs de 
Consolidated 3 per ct. on Ca- 
er ct. Annuit. 36,855,125 0 0} 6,023,927 |3,759,958 5 11] 622 | pitals created 
’ ? | 8 ; me 
| } since 1797 ...| 800,559 19 9 


Reduced ditto ...|36,668,750 0 0| 6,428,006 |3,992,462 18 §} 624 
| Dividend on 

Consolidated 4, | £.12,451,933) 
per ct. Annuit.! 5,054,375 0 0 | 3 per cent, ie 373,557 19 @ 
Do5percent.do.; 572,000 0 0} 











179,130,250 0 012,451,933 
Redeemed by the} 
Commissioners | 12,451,933 00 


1,174,117 19 6% 








| 
Bank Long An- 
| nuities which 
Debt Unredeem- -—— | willexpire 5th 

ed Ist Feb. 1814,66,678,317 0 0; Jan. 1860 ...| 129,583 6 & 




















Progress made in the Redemption of the ImeeniaL Dest, at Ist February 1814. 
Imperial 3 per ct.| | | |] per ct. on Ca- 
Annuities ...... | 7,502,635 6 8 1,497,936! 902,404 § 3) 602 | pitals created 
——— | | by Loan1797,} 56,693 0 © 

| 





Redeemed by the | 
Commissioners | 1,497,956 0 0 (Dividend on 
| hi 1,497,956 
Unredeemed 1st} ———--———=! 3 per cent.} 44,958 1 7% 
Feb, 1814 ......| 6,004,697 6 8 








| 
| 


} 
' 
| 
' 





| } 

{Imperial An- 
} j ! nuities which 
| will expire ist 

| May 1819 ...} 230,000 0 @ 








Progress made in the Redemption of the Debt of Portucat, at 1st February 1814. 














Reduced 3 per | | ‘Annual Appro- 

cent Annuities 895,522 79} 237,150} 148,151 9 11| 623) priation ...... 30,000 0 4 
Redeemed by the 

Commissioners | 237,150 0 0 | Dividend on 

6.237%, 150 
Unredeemed 1st = | 3 per cent 
Feb. 1814 0...) 658,572 7 9 | Annuities.,....). 7,114 10 6 
TNS 








37,114 10 0 
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An Account of the Pustic Funpep Dest of Great Britain, as the same stood on the 


Ist of February 1814. 





TOTAL DEBT UNREDEEMED. oL. & & £. s ad. 
At 3 per Cent. 
Bank of England, and Annuities, 1726 ....... saauauaeid 12,686,800 0 
South Sea Old and New Annuities, 1751 ...... eovcedecs 15,814,654 13 112 
COMROTIGIGH AAGUEION  iisicces cadexecccstdasnatavasdacens 373,829,413 18 114 
Reduced Annuities ........+... ddsceccessncserecsasconscusncsl Lamon Na tee RO 


At 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Annuities ..... aa Wien eve tacaniies éaceal  Fagouw 


At 5 per Cent. 











Consolidated Annuities....ccseeseees seesceee sveenvcnvenes ose ROMANE Saa se a 
Mapues LIST Bid ISO: ccc ccasscccccssaavcrsceccscs wens 1,438,938 14 0° 
Torat CAPIvars .ccccesese wscavegansents eecccccccecs 717,509,556 O 4% 
MAY TOUORRSE << ccccacsene: cacccevccscxesncascdccs pUkahevuuaenwnns 24,397,267 14 84% 
Annuities for Lives, or for Terms of Years...........ceeeeeeeee 1,663,174 1 14 
Charges of Management ....... Sceatsanedadeqvencsonncccehsens! ous 265,581 15 10 
Annual or other Sums payable to the Commissione rs for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, o — Acts of 
Parliament ....... gacctuevenans seecaisnetene cidave nkuksaes 15,010,892 11 113 
TOTAL Of ANNUAL EXPENSE .cccccccccesscscceceeees 59,357,216 3 82 























VIIL—UNFUNDED DEPT. 


f 
An Account of the Uxrunpep Dest and Demanps QutTsTanpING on tie 5th Day of 


January 18140 





Amount Outstanding. 











ExcHequer. Le a a &. & de 
Exchequer Bills provided for ......cessssseeees sacsaxeeuiae 20,194,600 0 0 
auipawnda js eee UNPCOvided FOF . cccceceesccsceces Rerrere o7,: 322,200 O O 
47,516,800 0 0 
TREASURY. 
Miscellaneous Services.......ccccccccssccccccccsocces cavanuse 588,789 9 24 
Warrants for Army Services .......+-..06 assseaseceacencs 76,599 9 64 
"EQCGSUOLY BINS <cccosas:<cssee cave werrece eceeee Saevscsasseerss 1,813,536 3 34 
2,478,925 2 Of 
AUG sccccis ddeseseccoes ecedeeuenevecetus sbaavaddeaavavaces edusecneas - - . 1,477,877 4 0O 
WAUVGONG! ~ ac; cc cdascsasedodcaecaceiecaenccsccaccdessse aeadsseeineadads - - - 204,617 1 7 
CIP GNGR sacks kc idnievecenaviunccvaacasagvavatduonacbuaeseainionans - - - 673,093 4 9 
re saws WelaeetahcescceedeseaueNs ase taxiniacuseadenae - = - 8,561,290 17 3 
Civil List Advances .....+....00. adileves gavcdeucudtaaccacanauiwavuas - - - 58,363 2 44 





a TESS 12 
60,968,966 11 2 = 
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VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 





An Account shewing how the Montts, given for the Service of the Year 1813, have beens 


disposed of; so far as relates to Great Britain. 








SERVICES. SUMS Voted or Grunted. SUMS Paid. Remains to be Paid, 
=— Le s. a. &. $5 he &e ah a. 
INGWY: sscccsesnccdinncicervensvceeseceesevecres OOOO IE CaeOoog,Or ft -7 
OPANANCEssiisescoicces's BSeeewn teens sae auatens 4,581,577 110 [ 2,987, 000 O 0} 1,594,577 1 10 
HOWCES. <ssse ee ceevecccsce: cecees ocescccee 29,890,728 15 iO | 29,890,728 15 10 
Vote of Credit... aaiseaiies Sesadeeeevasetseees 5,000,000 0 Of 5,000,000 0 0 
Ditto for Portug: “ Ageaswiewscceseuwer ecesereep 2,000,000 0 OF 2,000,000 0 O 
Ditto Sicily....., eeeceeceececes cocscees see 400,000 O 0 400,000 0 O 
To enable his Majesty to afford Relief to 
the suffering Inhabitants of Russia ... 200,000 9 O 200,000 0 O 
To make good Engagements with the 
King of Sweden .........cccess idiexvccccasp 1,000,000" 30° (0 1,000,000 0 9 
Towards carrying on the Breakwater in 
Plymouth Sound......ccc.scssossessseseess 72,000 0 O 72,000 0 O 


To make good the like Sum which has 
been issued by his Majesty’s Orders, 
pursuant to Addresses of the House of 
WOMINONS i sssnicecoceseceitocseenee aeceeeet 18,682 10 9 18,682 10 9 

Civil Establishments ........... Scanaseucnane 264,355 11 6 239,533 8 4 24,820 3 

To make good Sums, issued at the Re 
ceipt of the Exchequer out of his Ma- 





























jesty’s Civil List Revenues........0.seees MOVS 7 OG FONTS OT 
Other Expenses ..........0008 aeesparenaeee | 2,322 coi 4 1} 2,168,184 19 72 154,777 4 SF 
Services paid without Fee or Deduction...| 5 259,27 11 O3] 4,910,465 8 74 528,805 2 4 
71,571,759 14 221 69,468,780 2 4 2,102,979 11 9% 
Payments for other Services, not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service 
OPMREVEAR i césccsiacs aiisweeens Seguieeeeoverss Se eeuic seins Sem aceRo eave Canes edesaccuens « £.404,881 14 02 
Ways and Means for answering the foregoing SERVICES. . ; 
co ony s. . 
Duties on Pensions, Offices, and Personal Estates .......scsecssecseeeesenececseeeeeenees 3,000,000 O 0 
Estimated Surplus of Consolidated Fund, to Sth April 1814 .....cceeeeeeeeeenes soeceee 500,000 0 0 
Wear Taxes:..cs0ss pieasiieocsers's Sines Oeeinweseeeceseseseenersns GUernseresessorncscnvedceeccecesbes 21,000,000 0 0 
Fstimated Profits of L thet veSetuis ITE gece tue wee nae Caos Tia we eb ORAS aON MN MEONS TAME TSS 200,000 0 0 
War Taxes 1812, being the amount of Exc heque r Bills subscribed to be funded 
pursuant to Act 55 Geo. 3, cap. 44 and 53, charged on the Aids of that Year. 5,862,900 0 0 
aime Ditto......1813, being the amount DN EAT TET 3,471,500 O 0 
Exchequer Bills granted per Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 118 .......ccccecsesee sevcecececsons 5,670,700 0 0 
Loan per Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 69, (part of £.27,000,000, the remainder being 
for the Service of Ireland) ....... Besareseun esses es Pe Oe saves 21,000,000 0 0 
Money raised by Debentures per Act 53 Geo. 3, cap. 42, (E. 6 ,000 000). Lvegahess 550,600 0 0 
seores Ditt0......000000 eos DittO.0.. 00000000000 DIttOre>coesecees 53, (£:33000,000). .....55 248,700 0 0 
Exchequer Bills on Vote of Credit ......... she egeunvertowws eaeranesy Lropivaisiadewtgierss 5,000,000 0 0 
seeees Ditto......per Act 53 Geo, 3, cap. 11D. sscccccrssrressersceeeeeee teesesersssseesereee 1,000,000 0 0 
Monies arisen from the Sale of old Nayal Stores; including £.70,812, to be ac- 
counted for to Ireland, being the Irish proportion thereof.....ccceressesreecerersees 601,908 O 0 
68,106,508 0 0 
Total Sum granted, as per preceding ACCOUNt sso.cscerrsssessesceercereecseseereseserees TH ITI,TIY 14 2S 
Paid for Services not voted as per CittO .....ssercerseceeeeensceneeeeecsaeeceeseranesseees 404,881 14 Of 
11,976,641 8 3 
Amount of Ways and Means, as above .....c.scccosssscsssesscsseceeece secsecesseseesees 68,106,308 0 O 
Deficiency of Wags and Means: .ccsiccacassiveccsasensaeiussesvessscssses® eT SCT eve 3,870,593 5 3 
Note.—-When the Proportion of Ireland’s contribution of 2-17ths to the 
General Expenditure of the United Kingdom shall be received, it will 
be applied in Aid of this Deficiency. 
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litt] I.—Pusiic Income, (IreLanp) 1814. 
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I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF IRELAND: 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING FIFTH JANUARY, 


ee 


1814. 





= 





An Account of the Onvinary Revenues and ExtraorDinaky Resources constituting the 
Pustic Income of IkELanp. 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 





Ordinary Lievenue, 


CUSTOMS 6 csciccsassceses duddanddeatacdueadeune 
3,9) ee Suzddabecdoudens sadwex wucdscniekaes 
DE AINEE Scacccascsrcce wacedads staaseveuces mawaens 

BOe OREO D sccccccctconccsceadwccexecdasens 
POUNDAGE FEES ....<- navacavcansavectsdude einen 
PEELS PRES cccce sacecs wadeweaccnenanuxceeds 






WASUALTIES ccccsecn cass iéecacacavkasdutandcoauce P 


Total Ordinary Revenue 
St neeniaemmeemeanetl 





€ptraordinarp Hesources, 





From the Commissioners of the Navy in 
Great Britain, on account of Advances 
made by several Collectors in Ireland, 
FOF SOAMen’Ss WARES: oo6< ccccccccensce cco 

From the Paymaster General of Great Bri- 
tain, on account of Advances made by 
several Collectors in Ireland, for Half- 
pay to reduced Officers, Pensions to 
Officers’ Widows, &c. on the British 
Establishment...... PE PCCer re gudvanaaassuane 

From Great Britain, being one-third of the 
Profit on the Lotteries for 1812............ 

From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Ad- 
vances made by the Treasury for im- 
proving Post Roads in Ireland ............ 

From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Ad 
vances for building Gaols ..........ceeeeee. 

Other Monies paid to the Public ............ 


Total, independent of the Loaus...... 


LOANS paid into the Exchequer, in the 
Year ended the 5th January, 1814. ...... 


Total, including Loans ......-...0000 


Appropriated Duties for Local Objects. 


Linen Manufacture ......secccoscecsees dedass 
Improvement of Dublin..........cecceeeseeree 
Repairs of the Royal Exchange, and Com 

mercial Buildings ....... duccavencadss eueacde 
Lagan Navigation ..... eosesees eidasevut ccacsans 
MONS OF COUSE vcd ccescccsacsccrsscvosves Sete seuss 


WIMNGHOUSER! cacsdcaccevagaavcces<cvasecuerdevexs 
Total appropriated Duties for Local Objects 


GRAND TOTAL, <.ccccccceesstenes 


RECEIPT : 


Total Receipt to b 
accounted for, 


Sharge 
&c. paid out of the 


Drawbacks, Disc 


Revenues. 


ounts, 


of Management, 
Gross 


NET PRODUCE 
applicable to National 
Objects, and the Payments 
into the Exchequer. 





6 


4,996 10 


be & 2 
504,185 2 53 
338,985 0 10: 

55,142 10 43 
125,686 16 53 





102 
3 


9 


03 


1 





1,023,999 10 9 











6,454,952 18 8 


65,976 1 


ie) 


5,283 10 0 


ow 


harmon -f 
YIVIID OO 


6,750,796 10 103 























41 - - 7,575,862 1 4x 
431 1,025,999 10 2 J14,526,658 12 23 
24 1 1 0 267 4 QF 
7 - 8,910 16 7 
2 - - 2,416 15 2 
113 798 5 3 1,500 12 8% 
8 - - 2,630 6 § 
23 1,260 6 63 25,962 10 8 
O43 2,999 12 94 41,488 5 113 
23} 1,026,999 2 113]14,368,146 18 2% 
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IV.—Trabt AnD Navication, 1814. 


IIl.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 





— 





£. % ¢€ 
Balances due on the 5th Jan. 1814, from deceased and dismissed Collectors of Customs. 12,479 0 9% 
Ditto pewssaeaveane gaacenia WDHAO vacsacscec pe aeaseoane Te oe err ee Excise 193,269 8 34 
sacee cevececceescesssDUttO secsecsecveccsseeecee Hearth Money Collectors 68,014 12 0% 








IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 





Value of ali Imports into, and of all Exports from, IRELanp, for Three Years, 
ending the 5th January, 1814. 





OFFICIAL VALUE of 
OFFICIAL VALUE OF e 
IMPORTS, 





r 
Irish Produce and Foreign and Colonial 
Manufactures Exported. | Merchandize Exported. 


é. a @ &. s. d. é. e & 
Year ended 5th January 1812 ......ceceeee| 7,231,603 15 104] 5,833,996 9 TE) 256,415 4 OF 
1813 ' . | 8,820,359 16 1° 6,463,744 13 13] 404,424 11 104 

8,447,060 8 t | 6,892,095 5 14] 436,576 6 105 


Note.—The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported in the Year ending 
the 5th of Jan. 1814, computed at the average Prices Current, amounted to.£.14,837,577 10 2 














Ss 





Number of VEsseEts, with the Amount of their TonnaGE, that were Built and Registered.in 
the several Ports of IneLann, for three Years. 





TONS. 





Year ending 5th January 1812 ..... . * sovees 1,655 
1813 eoecseccescees eases 1,952 
THER cpscxreceebtecscabibabiies 2,082 





Number of VEssE.s, with the Amount of their TonNace, and Number of Men and Boys 
usually employed in navigating the same, which belonged io the several Ports of IRELAND 
on the 30th September, 1813. 





VESSELS. TONNAGE. MEN & BOYS, | 








| 1,146 60,227 | 5,516 








Number of Vessets with the Amount of their TONNAGE, &c. that entered Inwarvs and 
cleared Outwarps, in the several Ports of Ire.anp, from, or to, all Parts of the 
World, in the three Years ending 5th January 1814. 





INWARDS. 
— 


IRISH, BRITISH. FOREIGN. 





cn 





SHIPS.| ‘TONS. N. i|sHIPs.{ TONS. | MEN. [Is TONS. 

Years ending os January, -|| ——- . 
812 cceccvcvseveese} 1,956) 133,748] 9,125) 7,404} 686,255] 39,504 129,994 

1813 vcasecesesvee} 2,299} 152,355] 10,39 9,022] 320,473] 47,809]! 405 | 79,307] 4,25 

1814 ccecreceeseoeeed 2,092] 142,863] 9,631117,503] 693,747 39,762 3274 62,571}% 

















Years ending 5th maperys OUTWARDS. 


1812 ....sreseeeeee] 1,853] 129,031] 8,651)]6,865) 642,767] 34,051]) 621 1 126,588) 6 26: 
1813 seccsocesseeeee] 2,103] 151,141] 10,042]18,465| 792,899] 45,4971] 421 | 85,50.) 4,968 
1814 scccocsssseseeed 1,928] 141,232] 9,5021|7,307| 685,407] 39,426I] 320 | 63,531! 5,292 



































PARL. ACCOUNTS,—Inetanp. 


V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 





I. For Interest on the Funded Debt of 
Ireland, including Annuities for 
Lives and Terms of Years; also 
£.1 per Cent. for the Reduction 
of the Capital, created by Loans, 
since 1797 (A) ..... eeskageseuanen 

For Charge of Management thereon 
There was also applied towards the 
Reduction of the National Debt, 
ON ACCOUNL ..ceseeee 


Whereof was applied towards the 
Reduction of the National Debt... 


Total on account of Interest 

Ditto, for Charge of Management... 

Ditto, on account of the Reduction 
of the National Debt 


II. For Interest on Exchequer Bills (B.) 


III. Issues for the separate Service of 
Ireland (C.)....0. 


TV. Issues from Appropriated Funds for 
Local Purposes (D.) . 


Givil. List... soveverees. sasiceectee 
V. < Pensions, to the 25th “March 1813 
Other Permanent Charges (E).. ... 


VI..Payments in Anticipation of Ex- 
chequer Receipts : (F. 1.& 2.) viz. 
Bounties from Customs ....... 
Bounties from Excise’... 


Militia, Deserters’ Warrants, Be, 
from Excise.. mag 
Rewards for straggling “Seamen, 
from EXCis€.....ccccccescsoscecssesocees 


WIT ONGaNCO(G) ic ievcecsscdcedecsiscoves 
VIII. Army.—Ordinary Service; (H.) 
viz. 
Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer 
ONDE NCES cinis son csvevease yvecsaneus 
Commissariat Establishment . Secepese 
Barracks ...0.«.. 
Staff Officers and Officers ‘of Garrisons 
Half Pay, Supernumerary, and re- 
tired Officers .......... 
Officers’ Widows......cocccscsvssesceces 
~ Royal. Hospital, Kilmainham ...... 
Public Officers, their Deputies, 
Clerks, and Contingent Expenses 
Superannuated Officers .,......dse0ees 


eeesescceser 


severccecesces 


Extraordinary Services ....0..seecsees 


. Miscellaneous Services (I.) ......... 
Lastly, Vote of Credit (K.)} ..esseees 


s. 


5,052,663 


50,736 15 





5,103,400 14 
1,687,038 





2,416,362 
22,771 


1,687,038 








27,692 8 
622 10 


£. 


22,771 2 93 


182,695 
43,149 
255,792 








94,729 8 
10 17 











2,239,634 
209,466 9 
368,306 
101,085 7 


24,517 9 
6,088 10 
93,016 18 


10,965 12 
4,510 4 





3,057,591 17 11 
54,717 3 94 





5,126,171 11 4 
122,648 2 5 


3,252,762 


38,489 


481,637 


123,055 4 0 
563,004 17 10 


3,112,309 1 8% 


"536,459 16 104 
41,621 12 7 











13,398,159 5 6% 
| 








AOA O|x «OA Ba 


= 


Al Se | tives 


Discount on prompt Payment of Loan Deposites, &C. ...s.ecsscessessereerecseesces 


Ixi] V.—Pustic ExpenDiTurE, 1514. 


[lx 


(A. 1.)}—MontEs paid out of the Receipt of the Exchequer, in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 
1814, towards defraying the Charge of the Pustic Funpep Dest of IRELAND. 





Interest and Annuities 
for Lives and Terms 
of Years, &c. 


Charge of 
Management, 





&. se d. 
Interest, &c. on the Funded Debt of Ireland ..ssseesecseseeseeeee| 9,052,663 18 93 
22,771 2 93 





5,075,435 1 7 
On account of Annual Issue for the Reduction of the National 


See oerereeesesoesesererees 


50,736 15 9 


£. a &€ 
22,771 2 93 








5,126,171 17 4 























——— 





(A. 2.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the Nationat Dest, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1814. 





In Great Britain. 


In Ireland, 





é. 
On account of Annual Issue m3 
Expired Annuities........ciececseee-cesescceresevess diacuinadennae nana 


Appropriation of £.1 per Cent. per Annum on Loans since 1797 


POO e eee eee SOLES eee e ese EEESeEEseTees 


811,791 


é. s. ad. 
50,736 15 9 
40,532 0 3” 
202,288 13 1 





811,791 


Interest on Debt of Ireland redeemed........ccsocssvsevereeseveveveee? 360,520 


293,557 9 1 
221,169 411, 





1,172,311 11 
514,726 14 





1,687,038 5 


514,726 14 0 


























(B.)—Interest on ExcHEQUER Bits, with the Payments made in the Year from the 5th 


Jan. 1813 to the 5th Jan. 1814. 





There remained Interest on Exchequer Bills unclaimed on the 5th January 1813... 
Charge for Interest at £.5 per Cent. 

On £.114,062 10 0 from 25th Sept. 1812,to 25th March 1813 (when paid off)... 
On £.216,000 0 0O from Do. .......e00- cove tO DO, vesrcsesesssccvece BGs Nasesaqnateqad 
On £. 18,461 2 2 from 25th Dec. ...Do. to 12th July ... 

On £.293,750 0 0 from 25th Sept....Do. to 25th Sept.... 

On £.150,000 0 °O ff0tn Dk ccccescesceses tO. DO, scoceccésrveces Naeebassinawniaasiesaied 
On£.1,216,666 13 4 from 24th Dec. ...... RG: SANE WOO irchcataccccatacecsatescecoeueas 
On £.500,000 0 0 from Do. .........06 «- t0 DO. .0.00- ie casdaaakdannecuadaetdedeveons 
On £.235,000 O O from 25th March 1813, to 25th September following 


Dedust Interest unclaimed on the 5th January 1814 ........... wedscdaceravepangacedanns 


&. & & 
13 2 3 


2.851 11 
5,400 0 
500 14 
14,687 10 
7,500 
60,833 
25,000 
5,875 


Sonmooorow 





122,661 
13 





Total Payments for Interest on Exchequer Bills, in the Year to 5th January,1814... 


122,648 2 5 

















(C.)—Payments made in the Year ending the 5th of January 1814, for the separate Service 


of InELAND. 





For improving Post Roads ..... bcd Wep'ssshavenssedeerascawisdveveseesaleondeieus oe 

On account-of the Balance due by Ireland, on the joint Expenditure of the United 
Cigdbeh, OW Speman yy 01S. <..crerarereecscernchocavwndercugeisnnadiucedusoumente sovee 

Lottery gyi Me eee puccatimiersoasanacas cGcdiuc dann? suncecees egies Ncsuadadeavecaatasuieies 

Principal of PACteaee PN. cacos cuss nace ctexaetscevacegsasseccsevedeedes geacuaucedve’ haeeesaa 


é£. Se 
57,796 13 


2,820,409 11 
19 0 
348,423 12 
26,053 12 








3,252,762 9 








Ixiii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Irexanp. [lziy 


(D.)—Payments made from the Funps appropriated for Local Purposes in Inevanp, from 
the 5th Jan. 1813, to the 5th Jan. 1814. 


&. Ge 
Linen Manufacture .........scrccossers soccer coccssecececes 170 3 10% 
Improving Dublin .......s0csesceceeees deer ecsceseerenses ces 9,362 0 
King’s Inns,....... siiineenas seen 1,659 13 
Royal Exphange and ‘Commercial al Buildings Sauesentes 2,128 0 
MAURIE: y chiccnseccncsinssdiscucetenesesiucincens 25,169 3 








38,489 0 

















= <== 


(E.)— Payments made in the Year to the 5th Jan. 1814, under the several Heads of —Cipi] 
List, Pensions, and other permanent Charges. 





&. io te 
Arrear on the Civil List on the 5th January 1813 seeeeeceeres 34,901 18 ‘74 
Charge to the 25th March 1815, at £.145,000 per Annum...... 36,250 0 0 
Charge from the 25th March 1813 (when the Pensions were 
reduced to £.60,000 per Annum, and added to the Civi! 
List, making the amount £.225,000, pursuant to 33 Geo. 3, 
cap. 34,) to the 25th December following ...... ...0+ 0s eoseee-| 168,750 


239,901 
Deduct Arrear on the 5th January 1814 c.scccccreccece sosscsenses 517,206 





Issued for the Civil List, in one Year, to the 5th January 1814... 
Pensions tothe 25th March 1813 ...... esecocccseccccsonccccccccsces 
Other Permanent Charges, viz. 
Public Infirmaries poneusiwns Vase vagus iesiatvees chseksccuasaieus 
Public Coal Yards —....s....008 wibdoWes beesueks seuvaceeusdnesecevesen 
Army Raggage ...-sssccseeseesneee ve eeeveeseecenreeessesceceees 
Police Establishment 
Inspector General of Prisons, &c. .......4+ scusenaien sth eevcssevaee 
Transportation of Felons, &C. ...ceccee eseeeees eéeesees seseves seonce 
Fees on Auditing Treasury Accounts ......:+essse- oes 
Imprest Office ....... seccdes Co cepceceecouosescoseces ce serccecececseeees 
Secret Service in detecting treasonable Conspiracies.........+0. 
* Annuities and Compensation Allowances ....sccccsessseceseeeees 
Judges’ additional Salaries, &c. .......... seeeccescetes ceovceesoons 
Controverted Elections ..000- cescscesecccstscpcvscercossoocsceseccoens 
Commissions of = seuneesets ce -ccce coseceee eccccescccccovens ee 
DORID GE PARC cvcpcis cas ccnscsesss eccncerserenccnsescarccesesees 
PROUT PAT IIICOLD conc dccec nptsoscuscves abecasvesesecvectoced 
Lord Lieutenant’s additional Salary for one Year to 25th 
December 1813, (with £.9,580 12s, OZd. the Amount 
unappropriated on the Civil List, from 24th June 1812 to 
24th June 1813) ..... 


1 
— 


ass 1 
RPOWOOUNDIDCKHH HE BAO 
ms 
LOCOS <3. 00 
602 °S 3 tee2e5--e 


— 


tet 

















(F. 1.)—Bountiss paid out of the Public Revenue of Customs in the Year ending the 5th of 
Jan. 1814, being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 


L. s 

On Coarse Linen and Canvas exported .,......+005 . an mm 
Beef and Pork exported...... pitabinininnsapwenctie. seanesinatidens iereuuaiteatvetinioianticdta 6, 004 13 0 
Trish cungd Fish exported .....0c.ccorsesercorosenersensscorerestocstes sorescesacesensceseoseseaccers 59 1 3 
Irish refined Sugar CRDOTECT oc0scc0its scesconseos snsgenccocts sintersscesaccesshscnscsecetecseremoeeeeied 315 14 8h 
re vibe hag, EEE LTTE anand 76.11-8 
Bark imported Tee rrr er rere rrr itt errr reer it tree 209 3 10 
Fishing Vessels PITT rir irre iirr iii rririrr iit rie 4,503 11 if 


97,692. 8 Of 
Rewards for straggling SOBUIOM: 0 ss icbsceneninnsibevensedee wanda wieedeamennnee 10 1 9 


er 
27,703 5 9% 
_—_———— 














N Mee bee 


= 
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Ixv] V.—Pusuic Expenpiture, 1814. 


[Ixvi 


(F. 2.) —Amount of Payments out bebe Revenue of Excise for Bounties, Miritia, Army 
of Reserve, Deserters’ Warrants, &c. in the Year ending the 5th of January 1814, 


being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 





—_— 


Bounties to Spirit Retailers on the Sale of Malt Liquors ........sssscscccccsssescescseees 
Payments for Militia ....... masaceeashed cvsudavaases wevastedauavecceune eekctcouuecde audeed 

Army of Reserve ........0sesceees sacamendaee edendacuties Seeceheciie Sceceesep os 
a Deserters’ Warrants... 


2 a Fortifications..... 


- - 
FOO Ceeoererecesessees SOCOReeOS ese eeereseseesees tereerees 


SOOO H OO eee ESTEE SEE OSESEH SSE ESEHESEOE SHEET ESEH OTE SEL ES 


&£. e. & 
622 10 O 
92,530 2 10 
139 2 
646 0 
814 3 





95,351 18 

















—_——— ——s 





(G.)—Monies paid to the Office of Onpnance in the Year to the 5th of January 1814 





For the Charge of the Office of Ordaance .......ceccaccerervcccccsscssecceseccsescoseceece ies 

On account of Pay of retired Officers of the late Irish Artillery, ‘aa Pensions to 
Widows of deceased Officers of the same . 

Superannuated and retired Allowances to Persons late belonging to the Office of 
Ordnance it Treland.eccccose covesccscccccecess er nabadeueate ere ane eer need witivis 


& 
547,312 


12,430 8 1 


3,262 5 8 





563,004 17 10 

















(H.)—Monies paid on Account of His Majesty's Forcss in InELAND, in the Year ending 


the 5th January 1814, 





&£. rae: 
846,854 5 OF 


POTS ee ee er Soest aeeseersssees 


Regiments Of the Line. ..cersesesesceroseve 


212,699 5 32 
19,233 19 113 
4,543 5 534 
1,209 10 44 


Volunteer Corps ..c.ccccccccccscovvevsceee ebSicceresces Sanceneeataes oecee 
Military Hospitals ... 

Royal Military Infirmary .. ecoboccerece 
Officiating Clergymen and retired Chaplains | acwastess os 





Commissariat Establishment ......:scccsscesseccscssccessccsoeees 
BAUraGkh: + acvisccsssacnssneevacecnsscageeeees awagiawnan igcteatalasaes ea Sevtetacsegeuceeucaauade a? 
Staff Officers and Office ers 3 of Garrisons ..........+ secede iceetemctcewtaes ssduaecavenedian Ra 
Half Pay, Supernumerary and retired Officers ..... ...cccccesesccorseeersecescesesesenes 
Officers’ Widows ....... er ree eesuededysace wiseudgteaeee mauseue ciagbonnteaes Keene waseaee 
Royal Hospital, Kilmaiuham ....... eebiiccnvesrecesereneseeseods 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks, ‘and Contingent ‘Expenses scdeeccccecs wreccees 
Superannuated Officers ....eccesceeseseceser oes Acindiisbeaniqsdasdadestssatseaiiog eaneage dona 


Oe SOR OP Se eee seeeeegetereee 


Extraordinary Service ..jccsessessssccecscnencacatstocesseneccccverconse 


SPCC eerreeserederessosese 


2,239,634 13 


&. i 


209,466 9 
368,306 13 
101,085 7 
24,517 9 
6,088 10 
93,016 18 
10,965 12 
4,510 4 


Or DH tO to Do Gr Oo -T 
el a ad oS ol al 





3,057,591 


—_ 
Q-1 


_ 


ArDM 


54,717 





3,112,309 


— 
ie 2) 
ples 
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(I) —Payments in the Yeur ending the 5th January 1814, for MiscEutangous SERvIcEs. 





Public Officers for several Services.........cescsesseeees 

IO CAINS RIND GRIER “sess cavis -ca'zves oh cen. eubiinininnns, oineentonancencomminabienaitens 
Miscellaneous Services... 
PODC BORD .cscscnconcoenconte 

Inland Navigatious t ovecee eoscces 
Pier at Ardglass, in the County of ‘Down 


Peer erMeeeeeeresscese Preececsee Peeeeerereseseesesses Reececeesesecseee eee 


é. s. d. 
1,200 0 OD 
179,226 10 5 
166,382 18 73 
173,457 5 64 
10,309 5 6% 
5,883 16 8 





536,459 16 tO0Z 




















(K.)— Payments from the Vote or Crepit in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1814. 








Amount of Payments from the Vote of Credit .........000. agcndseues Reet sdesddacwetscasae £.41,620 12 TE 
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Ixvii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Irevanp. 


VI.—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


(xviii 


Pustic Funpep Dest of IRe.ann, as the same stood on the 5th of January 1814, 





——————, 
British Currency. Irish Currency, 





Sums raised .....cccccceseese saeetesh (oshuetecersesentea pe tay y Ce 
PaYABLE IN ‘Dustin: 

£. 3 10s. per Cont. per Annum ........cccccccsssecccscecccoesccese 14,680,972 17 
&. 4 per Cent. per Annum...... .... gectnaiiol Denavenanences seeanies 227,600 0 
&. 5 per Cent. per Annum ..........08. cesesqeccecesccosscesesssooss - 13,595,648 11 
Payasie 1n LonpDoN: 

£. 5 per Cent. per ANDUM........sccceeeseees sascqnncnanseanssnnept 1,900,000 2,058,333 6 
£. 3 per Cent. Consolidated ‘Annuities ..... ateroniss soecdecsascctBOpOooy lon 99,904,718 15 
£. 3 per Cent. Reduced Anuuities ...... wena ebvetreien avbcwieweand 36,668,750 39,724,479 3 
rs 4 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ....... segdenvedvedy éesccsed 5056,325 5,475,572 18 
25 





per Cent. Consolidated Navy Annuities........0+y.ss000004| 972,000 619,666 13 4 


Annuat Cuanrce: e 
Anta) Teherethness ssh sdescesinascevsiess As veventhscpncebeseveusseveeueah Oj Oeepee 
Anuuities on Lives or Terms of Years. . 207,406 
Pursuant to Act 37 Geo. 3, for Redemption of Debt then 

existing 121,691 
By Acts providing £. 1 per Cent. for Redemption of Debts 
URN IMCD BIT 5. oceccks cecescosisccscese covccccccceel 1,113,639 
Management. .......e.eseees scbevecbseccsacssdehetet Sv edessndndecsess net 22,771 2} Total Principal, 


— 


“ Total of Annual Expense «...+e.s:.sss0++| 5,410,028 10 113] 116,286,992 5 0 


























An Account of the Progress made in the Revemption of the Pustrc Dest of Irezanp, 
at the 5th of January 1814. 


4 





Redeemed 
CAPITALS. | ial eset January 1791 one Total Sums paid, — 
to 5th January 1814, 


£. UE: SL. a a. gL. oe def? 2. ae 
5 per Cents, .........| 15,569,797 18 1,833,187 17 3 1,639,096 18 69 8 2 
4 per Cents.  ...cccoee 174,600 0 
3% per Cents. .........] 14,680,972 17 4,339,222 8 4 3,204,072 4 




















30,425,370 15 6,172,410 5 7 4,843,169 2 

















Annual Charge, per Act 37 Geo. 3, c. 27, for aeneeonieien of £.5,829,156 138 4d. 
DG BPEL RE ORMOND i. cedss ass casenes'bacbeckscnsesdahasanes cbacebasaresesereasece ee me 
Annuity of 1 per Cent. on £.24,596,214 2s. “ld. "Capitals created from 1st January 
1797, to 5th January 1814 ......... spin cael hidietetie panbinbes sisthiniabivede beaeticees 245,962 2 9 
Annuities for Years which have expired .. 54,042 13 8 
One per Cent. on £,2,508,940 5s. 6d, ‘Treasary Bills, ‘1813, for Three Months, due 
25th December .....0..00e0 6,272 7 0 
One per Cent. on £.2 125, 416 186, ‘hd. Treasury Bills 1814, for Nine Months, due 
ID dessa sietsiecasshsninasenesvoenssiehighiioninniinicnneeseianersnsisiiiaadanbcinana a 
a a 


394,366 16 i 
Interest at 5 per Cent. on £.1,833,187 1's. 3d. Stock redeemed... £. 91,659 7 10 
Taterest at 35 per Cent, on £.4,339,222 8s, 4d, Stock redeemed... 151,872 15 8 
cammemante 043,552 3 6 

erp 

TOTAL sseresecerse caccsdeonss] GGUEM Se 


———— 








Isix] VII.—ViUL.—Unrunpep Dest—Disposition or Grants, 1514. {ixx 


VII. UNFUNDED DEPT. 





— 


An Account of the UNruNDED Dest of InELanp, and Demanps OuTSTANDING, on the 
5th Day of January 1814. 





Loan Desenrtures: é. 3 &. & d. 
Residue of Debentures bearing 4+ per Cent. Interest to the 
Year 1788, provided for by the 27 and 28 Geo. 3, but 
unclaimed by the Proprietors; viz. 
Loan by Lottery 1780 ....0. sscccccscscesceseveccpeoceees 
Lean by Lottery, 1761 sccccccccccsesscncsvepsss apecscscccccsecssccos 





Excnequer Bitts: 
Outstanding Exchequer Bills,. provided for. by several Acts 
of Parliament, but unclaimed by the Proprietors; viz. 
Payable 24 Jume 1783 .....c.cecee secececsccecscesceecrsecesescees 8 
24 June 1790  ..crecrecscceees dveepaavees estes baseneseakene 50 
TA BOMB NUL.» sasansscencesstpasanpidecksacecsnch qeaate <A 100 
24 June 1801 .....006 ° eapeses dodeqamamanecd 50 
25 March 1803........ Wane Sau wabesputaubeddecsecccecccsnens 100 
25 analy TET sciheccipcacanasiocepcsdadsccectavcaseserseet 100 





(a)}408 6 
Exchequer Bills, not in course of payment : 
Issued pursuant to 51 Geo. 3, c. 22, payable 25 March 1815} 293,750 0 
52 Geo. 3, c. 70, payable 25 March 1816] 150,000 0 

52 Geo. 3, c. 90, payable 24 June 1814 — 500,000 0 

52 Geo. 3, c. 113, payable 24 June 1814] 1,216,666 13 

53 Geo. 3, c. 61, payable 25 March 1817} 235,000 0 

53 Geo. 3, c. 80, payable 5 July 1815...) 330,000 0 








(b) 2,725,416 13 
Lottery Prizes. 
Outstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Letteries from 1782 to 1801 .......... (a) 25,848 0 





OUMT os veisinvehcctetse nase erececeees 2,753,898 0 











(a) Provision has been made for these by several Acts of Parliament. 
(b) To be provided for. 








VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 





An Account shewing how the Monts, granted for the Service of the Year 1813, have been 
disposed of, so far as relates to IRELAND ; stated in Irish Currency. 





SERVICE. SUMS Granted. SUMS Paid. -REMAINS. 





£. %: 8 & ‘<a E23 
Forces .. ssose mere CecdBihysocececsvcovessesesy | 5p 101 sO%O 8 


° e . $s. 
4 0|3,112,309 1 83} 589,514 2 
CONNER. ocvccecssntaccvel Uerchsasssscscnerseceee| SRD 1 am 563,004 17 10 
Public Officers for several Services ......+s. 1,200 0 0 1,200 0 0 


Miscellaneous Services ....ssccccescceeeesseees| 177,271 6 10] 166,382 18 10,888 8 


3 
4 
3 
4 


I ICE ss cnraicinsiienisiicinabptiaadecs 213,148 0 0 173,457 5 6 39,690 14 


Public Hospitals and Schools....s..s..se0008| 179,226 179,226 10 5 














4,835,673 4,195,580 14 640,093 4 102 








END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1814. 





Ixxi]} PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Bank Notes anv Tokens, 


[Ixxii 


Amount of Bank Notes in circulation, on the 7th and 12th of each Month; from Decem. 
ber 1812 to February 1814; both inclusive: Distinguishing the Bank Post Bills ; ang 
distinguishing the Amount of Notes under the value of Five Pounds. 





December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 
ae 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


‘| 
12 
7 
2 
x! 
12 
q 


SOCROH OSS EOT HEE Deer eee ED eed Eee EEEEOE OES 

Seer eee serereeoessesesees.s Puerecsscccee 

COPS C Oe eee ee EHOOEN OT SOO EOE EOE Eee seees 
See Pee eee ree ereeeeeesernasees 


SOOO He ER Soe eee OSE Eee eseereseseerees 


eeeceseeereece eeeees Oe ececevesccorens 
OO remo eee ere reeereesereresees 
Pee eee eres seesessasecsces 
CORO Oe ee eee eeeeeeeesee seseeeesesesees 
Cee e Pee ee ner esereeereeesaseseecrnesess 
OrreeC Crier erstiriiitiitirrii ty 
POPP iri iriri iii itt ity) 
COO e eer eeeeereeser searereseseseeseseess 
Cenecccecere ee eeoeeenseeeresees 

SRO e OO wer eeeeerereereseresees 
SOOO e ee eneersseetesesetee seoeereseres 
Oo COoererercescesresreseeeneareeeseees 
COO e eee es coe reeree reeset ecerer eeneseees 
COOg eee eereaeeeeeeesresenesesers® e8ees 


SO r ere ereraser seeeeesseceess eeenerees 


Bank Notes of 52, 
and upwards. 


Bank Post Bills. 


Bank Notes 
under 5), 








£. 
14,028,460 
14,278,770 
14,146,300 
17,117,640 
15,000,260 
15,097,200 
14,307,720 
14,604,340 
14,637,220 
16,090,580 
15,608,010 
14,804,210 
15,229,730 
14,189,340 
13,849,540 
15,777,790 
15,205,190 
15,191,700 
14,939,190 
14,459,600 
14,596,720 
14,823,520 
14,416,290 
15,372,090 
15,293,970 
14,598,590 
14,490,730 
16,650,910 
14,821,790 
15,447,880 





ae 
1,003,690 
1,010,830 
970,610 


996,150: 


1,080,990 
1,110,710 
‘1,008,890 
1,003,230 


1,069,700. 


1,084,330 
1,067,730 
1,064,250 
1,002,010 
1,002,450 

956,790 

998,680 
1,084,790 
1,059,860 
1,058,500 
1,042,530 
1,038,620 
1,059,110 
1,056,910 
1,034,330 

983,490 

993,820 

941,470 
1,008,570 
1,087,930 
1,127,180 





F 
7,580,630 
1,600,960 
1,648,790 
"1,854,640 
1,877,610 
1,797,540 
1,695,960 
1,697,660 
7,853,430 
1,889,999 
1,796,140 
1,719,540 
"1,795,980 
"1,130,090 
1,876,260 
8,027,060 
8,123,710 
8,026,670 
8,028,340 
8,098,130 
8,107,660 
8,269,570 
8,179,640 
8,097,490 
8,002,620 
8,020,140 
8,233,920 
8,347,520 
8,350,940 
8,375,990 








Amount of all the Stamped Do.tars and Silver Tokens issued by the Bank of Enctan), 
From the 10th of December 1812 to the ist of March 1814, inclusive ;—distinguishing 
the Amount of each sort of Tokens ; and specifying the Standard Fineness and Weight, 





Nil.ssesscereereeeSTAMPED DOLLARS .......ceseeeessersccceescesscserceseeseneeerss 
3,008, 983...0.cccccee-sSILVER TOKENS, of 3s. Cach...isessesccses cescsece sesccescenenee 


oe ON ORE EP Le DOERR ORE ei 


The Tokens are of the Dollar Standard. 
The Weight of the 3s. Token is 9 dwts. 11 grs, 
The Weight of the 1s. 6d. Token is 4 dwts. 17% grs. 














451,347 9 0 
113,283 1.6 


ee 
564,630 10 6 
— er 





eer ews. a. a. a ee a 
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Ixxxi | 


Punishinent for High Treason. 


Apri 5, 1813, {Ixxxii 


DEBATE IN THE HovusEe or Commons, Aprit 5, 1813, uPoN Sir 
SAMUEL RoMILLY’s BILL ON THE PUNISHMENT For Hicu 


TREASON. 


Since the appearance of our 25th Volume, the following copious:Report of the Debate on 
Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bill on the Punishment for High Treason, has been published by 


Basil Montagu, esq. 


PREFACE. 


Tue punishment-for High Treason is, 
« that the offender be dragged to the gal- 
Jows: that he be hanged by the neck and 
then cut down alive; that his entrails be 
taken out and burned while he is yetalive ; 
that his head be cut off; that his body be 
divided into four parts, and that his head 
and quarters be at the king’s disposal.”’ 


The following extract is from Howell’s 
State Trials, vol. 1, p. 1158: 


« Ballard was first executed. He was 
cut down and bowelled with great cruelty 
while he was alive, Babington beheld Bal- 
lard’s execution without being in the least 
daunted; whilst the rest turned away their 
faces, and fell to prayers upon their knees, 
Babington being taken down from the 
gallows alive too and ready to be cut up, 
he cried aloud several times in Latin, 
* Parce mihi Domine Jesu!’—Spare me, O 
Lord Jesus !—-Savage broke the rope and 
fell down from: the gallows, and was pre- 
sently seized on by the executioner, his 
privities cut off; and his bowels taken out 
while he: was alive. Barnwell, Titch- 
bourne, Tilney, and Abington were exe- 
cuted with equal cruelty. 

“On the next day Thomas Salisbury, 
Henry Donn, Edward” Jones, John Char- 
nock, John Travers, Robert Gage, Jetome 
Bellamy, were drawn to the place of exe+ 
cution.—The queen being informed of the 
severity used in the execution the day be- 
fore, and detesting such cruelty, gave ex- 
press orders that these should be used 
more favourably; and-accordingly they 
were permitted to hang till they were 
quite dead before they were cut down and 
bowelled.” 


The following extract is from vol. 18, 
p. 351, 


“The prisoner Townly was executed, 
according to his sentence, on Kennington 
Common, on Wednesday the 30th July, 
1746. After he had hurig six minutes he 
was cut down, and having life in him as 
he lay upon the block to be quartered, the 
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To the publication is prefixed the following 


executioner gave him several blows upon 
the breast, which not having the effect 
designed, he immediately cut his throat, 
after which he cut his head off; then 
ripped him open, .and took out his bowels 
and heart, and threw .them into a fire 
which consumed them; he slashed his 
four quarters, and put them with the head 
into a' coffin, and they were carried to the 
new gaol in Southwark, where they were 
deposited till Saturday August 2d, when 
his head was put on .‘Tempie-bar, and his 
body and limbs suffered to be buried.” 

In the [ast session of parliament sir 
Samuel Romilly proposed that this law 
should be altered, and that, hereafter, the 
sentence should be, that the offender shall 
be hanged and his body be at the king’s 
disposal.* This proposal was resisted, and 





* « A Bit to alter the punishment of High 
Treason. 

«« Whereas it is expedient that the judg- 
ment required by law to be awarded 
against persons convicted of High. Trea- 
son, should be altered ; 

‘* Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
most’ excellent majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, That the judg- 
ment now by law given against persons 
convicted of High Treason, shall be no 
longer awarded; but that in lieu thereof, 
from and after the passing of this Act the 
judgment to be awarded against any per- 
son or persons, convicted of-the crime of 
High Treason, shall be, that such person 
or persons, being so convicted or attainted 
as aforesaid, shall be severally drawn to 
the place. of execution, and be there 
hanged by the neck until, he she or they 
be severally dead, and that the body or 
bodies of such person or persons. shall be 
at the disposal of his Majesty.and-his suc- 
cessors. 

« And be it further enacted, that from 
and after the passing of this Act it shall 
be lawful for his Majesty and his succes- 
sors, if he or they shall think proper, after 


[/] 
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Ixxxiii] HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


the Bill was rejected in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Whether this opposition originated in 
approbation of the existing law, or in the 
influence of party spirit, or in an opinion 
that more good must result from enquiry 
than evil from delay, will hereafter be dis- 
covered. 

It is difficult to suppose that a law which 
requires “ the tearing out the heart and 
bowels from the body of a human bein 
while heis yetalive, and burning them in his 
sight” can be approved even by the inge- 
nuity by which it was supported. The 
vulture is not the emblem of our religion. 
The politician, without any permanent 
interest to impede, bas no power to subdue 
the mild spirit of Christian legislation. 
There are pebbles in the course of every 
stream. Philosophy, foreseeing the pos- 
sibility of mischief in approaching inno- 
vation, has always taught that it is not 
good to try experiments in states except 
the necessity be urgent or the utility evi- 
dent: but it has taught also, “ that in a 
well-constituted comonwealth it is not wise 
to retain those laws which it is not proper 
to execute. A penal law not ordinarily 
put in execution seems to be a very ab- 
surd and a very dangerous thing. Such 
laws, as they must be defective either in 
justice or wisdom, or both, so they cannot 
exist without a considerable degree of 
danger. But we are told we may with per- 
fect security trust to the manners of the 
age. Iam well pleased with the general 
manners of the times; but the desultory 
execution does not depend on the manners 
of the times. I would, however, have the 
laws tuned in unison with the manners :— 
very dissonant are a gentle country and 
cruel Jaws: very dissonant that your rea- 
son is furious but your passions moderate, 
and that you are always equitable except 
in your courts of justice.*”’ 





judgment upon any conviction or attainder 
of High Treason, by warrant under the 
hand ef one of his Majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, to direct, that the per- 
son against whom such ‘judgment shall 
have been awarded, instead of being 
hanged, shall be beheaded; and it shall 
be lawful for the sheriff or other person 
having the charge of executing the said 
judgment, to observe the directions con- 
tained in such warrant.” 
* Burke. 





Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bill [Ixwxir 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 5, 1813. 


The Bill having gone through the Com. 
mittee, after many alterations, 

Sir S. Romtlly.—I move that the report 
of the Committee be now brought up, 

Mr. Frankland.—There seems to be, 
sort of fatality attending the discussion of 
these Bills of my hon. and learned friend, 
On a former.evening we were unexpec, 
edly pressed into a decision, and noy, 
when I concluded that, as a matter of 
course, the debate was to be postponed 
till after the recess, we are called upon 
decide, without any opportunity to reflect, 
whether, after the material improvements 
which have been made in the Committee, 
we may safely permit this alteration to be 
introduced in our criminal code. Thy 
situated, I must act for the best, and 
therefore move that the report be received ' 
this day six months. I am anxious, how. 
ever, to be understood that the Bill, though 
yet defective, appears to me to have been 
much improved in the Committee; but 
there are yet objections which I consider 
insuperable :—Treason has, in all ages, 
whether ancient or modern, and by all 
people who have receded one step from 
barbarity, been watched as a crim 
fraught with consequences the most cala- 
mitous to society. It has been dreaded 
both from the mistaken zeal in which it 
originates, and from the merciless excesses 
into which it hurries the offenders, In 
the pursuit of his object, the traitor has 
ever been regardless of the road over 
which he must pass to attain it: To him 
power is every thing; the miseries which 
he inflicts are beneath his consideration, 
In his delusion to save millions he hes: 
tates not to sacrifice thousands. He 
tramples upon the charities of private 
life. He is deaf to the cries of distres, 
and disregards the voice of . justice 
The forms of discipline and devotion do 
not stay bis progress, He passes oni~ 
he hastens to tumult and sedition, where, 
like death amidst tombs, he rejoices at the 
desolation around him. 

Atrocious as this crime is regarded by 
every well regulated mind, its enormity 
must, from the very nature of the offence, 
be indistinctly seen by the community; 
partly from the mistaken patriotism 1 
which it may be ascribed ; partly from 
the remembrance that, to promote what 
he erroneously conceives to be publi¢ 
good, the offender sacrifices his private 
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comfort and risks his life; and partly 
from the constant disposition in the com- 
munity favourably to hear all men who 
reprove supposed disorders of state and 
teach that they are ill governed. For 
these reasons, and to counteract this evil 
and erroneous opinion, all nations have 
united in repressing treason by the most 
extreme and ignominious punishment. 
Why then is England, celebrated as she 
is for high and noble feeling, distinguished 
for a detestation of the blind fury of law- 
less ignorance, famed for a love of order 
and for the regulation of her conduct by 
the known rules of ancient liberty,—why, 
ask, is England to be an exception to 
this practice of all civilized nations ? 
Why, by confounding the punishments 
for high treason and common felonies, are 
we to efface all distinction between crimes 
so widely different ? 

I well know the excellent motives of 
my hon. and learned friend; but I should 
be wanting in my duty were I not to enter 
my protest against these mischievous at- 
tempts to unsettle the pubiic opinion with 
respect to the enormity of these atrocious 
offences.—-Why agitate these questions, 
when the punishment, though in appear- 
ance theoretically severe, is in reality 
practically humane?-It is not however 
the non-existence of any practical evil, 
which is my only reason for dissenting 
from this proposal ; I am satisfied that it 
is theoretically bad; that thistheory has 
been reduced to practice,—has been tried 
and found wanting. This fancied lenity 
has been productive of the most deplorable 
cruelty.—At the commencement of the 
French Revolution, the leaders, with hu- 
manity and the rights of man always on 
their lips, wouid not permit any indignity 
to be offered to the body of the most atro- 
cious offender. Simple death was their 
highest punishment for the highest of- 
fences. Do we forget the deluges of 
blood, which, to the eternal disgrace of 
thatunhappy country and of human nature, 
flowed from their humanity ? If the pain- 
ful, 1 may say disgusting, formalities re- 
quired by. the English law, and known to 
the French law before the humane revo- 
lution, had been prolonged in France, 
could they have destroyed their thousands 
ina morning ? What spectator would have 
attended such carnage? What time would 
have been sufficient for their barbarities ? 
In the present French code this error has 
been rectified, In the code Napoleon 
treason and parricide are assimilated. 
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The hand of a child, which is raised not 
to succour but to murder his parent, is 
struck off before the sentence of death is 
executed. The sentence and punishment 
for high treason and parricide are the 
same. In England this mutilation, the in- 
fliction of pain upon the offender, is 
avoided ; and our sentence, without pro~ 
ducing suffering in the criminal, is calcu- 
lated to excite disgust against the crime. 
Our ancestors, feeling the associations of 
our nature, adopted these expedients, 
which the wiser moderns, having traced 
the laws of our ideas and discovered that 
we are not influenced by any association, 
are desirous to abolish. But I am sure 
this House will pause before it sanctions 
any of these innovations, before it tole- 
rates any alteration of a law by which 
good results to the community and no ad- 
ditional pain is inflicted on the offender. 
The passion of shame is a power by which 
all legislators have endeavoured to prevent 
the gratification of every other passion. 
It has been used to preserve order amongst 
a lawless crew. In Egypt, when suicide 
sadly prevailed, when the fear of death al- 
most ceased to exist, the women were de- 
terred from self-sacrifice by a law which 
declared that their bodies should be pub- 
licly exposed after their death.*—Mon- 
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* It is not known to what Mr. Frank- 
land alluded: the following is from Plu- 
tarch: “ A certain dreadful and monstrous 
distemper did seize the Milesian maids, 
arising from some hidden cause. It is 
most likely the air had acquired some in- 
fatuating and venomous quality that did in- 
fluence them to this change and alienation 
of mind ;—for, all on a sudden, an earnest 
longing for death, with furious attempts to 
hang themselves, did attack them, and many 
did privily accomplish it. The arguments 
and tears of parents and the persuasion of 
friends availed nothing; but they cir- 
cumvented their keepers in all their con- 
trivanees and industry to prevent them, 
still murthering themselves: so that the 
calamity seemed to be an extraordinary 
divine stroke, and beyond human help, 
until the counsel of a wise mam was by 
record passed into an act of the senate :— 
viz. ‘ That those maids that hanged them- 
selves should be carried through the 
market place.’ This ratified law did not: 
only inhibit, but quashed their desire of 
slaying themselyes,—Note,—-Whata great 
argument of good nature and virtue this 
fear of disgrace is, that they that had no 
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taigne, who will not be suspected of any at- 
tachment to severity, mentions an execu- 
tion at Rome at which he was present, when 
the spectators witnessed without any emo- 
tion the mere infliction of death ; but when 
the body, the dead body, was treated with 
indignity, there wasan universalsympathy, 
producing shrinking expressive of horror.* 
Mr. Justice Blackstone too, who has been 
so often cited in support of the alteration 
of our penal code, says, Disgusting as 
this catalague: may seem, it will afford 
pleasure to-an English reader, and do 
honour to the English Jaw, to compare it 
with that shocking apparatus of death and 
torment to be met with in the criminal 
codes of almost every other nation in 
Europe.” + 

As a reason to recommend these Bills 
to our notice, it has been stated by my 
hon. and learned friend, that the present 
law ought not to stand upon our statute. 
book, because in practice we have ceased 
to resort to it. This, too, is one of the 
happy discoveries of the present age to 
which I, for one, will néver assent. Ido 
contend that the mere disuse of a law is 





dread on them of the most terrible things 
in the world, viz. death and pain, could 
not endure the fantasie of an immodest 
thing, no not to be exposed to shame. after 
death !”,—Plutarch’s Morals, vol. i. p. 
3381. 

* Little did Montaigne suppose that he 
should ever be cited: in recommendation 
of severity ; Montaigne, who says that 
cowardice is the mother of cruelty, and 
who, in this very Essay on Cruelty, b. ii. 
c. Ll. to which Mr. Frankland referred, 
says, “ For my own part, I cannot, with- 
out grief, see so much as an innocent 
beast pursued and killed. It frequently 
happens that the stag we hunt, finding 
himself.weak and out of. breath, sur- 
renders himself to his pursuers, and im- 
plores mercy by his tears, It has ever 
been to me an unpleasing sight, and I 
hardly ever take a beast alive, that Ido 
not presently turn out.” This instance 
cited by Mr. Frankland, is stated by Mon- 
taigne, not as a reason. for exposing the 
dead, ‘but to prevent: the’ torture of the 
living. He says,*' The savages, in roast- 
ing and. eating the ‘bodies of the dead, do 
not so much offend me, as those who tor- 
ment the living. ‘Inhuman excesses 
ought to be exercised-upon the bark, and 
not upon the quick,’”” 


+ See yol. iv. chap. .29, 
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no reason for its abolition. “On the eon. 
trary, it may be the strongest reason. for 
its continuance. Its operation, by the ° 
consciousness of its power, may be. fa 
more salutary than by its direct use. Dead 
to infliction, our decrees are not them. 
selves dead. Because the sword of justigg 
has not been used for a century, are we tg 
destroy it? Are we to throw sword and 
scabbard inta the ocean? Because the 
edge has not for years been tried, are we 
to blunt it? Does not the passenger walk 
with caution when he is passing the sleep. 
ing lion? Iam sure, Sir, I shall not be 
misunderstood by the House nor by my 
hon. and learned friend, when I repeat, 
that the mere disuse of a law is no reason 
why it should be abolished.’ If the lawis 
bad, let it for its defects be abolished; 
but let. us not presume that it is bad be 
Cause we do not see its utility. 

I am concerned, Sir, to be obliged 9 | 
often, and at such length, to trespass upon — 
the attention of the House.—I will now 
sit down, after having again implored my 
hon. and learned friend to reflect upon 
the injurious consequences which mustre 
sult to society by these attempts to convert 
law from feeling and sentiment into a 
matter of cold cabculation. Men act from 
their feelings, and when they calculale 
under temptation they have hitherto bees 
sure to err. Under the influence of str 
desires we have ears more deaf than adders 
to the voice of any true decision, | 
therefore implore. my honourable, excel- 
lent, and learned friend to desist from 
these attempts. But if he do persevere, I 
am confident that this House will not sane- 
tion alterations of a system which is found. 
ed on wisdom and justice, is hallowed by 
its antiquity, and mitigated by the huma 
nity with which it is executed. I move: ° 
that. the report be received this day: six 
months. ; 

Sir J: Newport.—The hon, gentleman 
wishes then, if I rightly understood him, 
that the present:law with all its barbavities | 
should remain unchanged. How these 
wishes can be reconciled with his decla- 
ration that he approves of the alterations 
which have been made in the committee, 
must be left to. the ingenuity of the. hom 
gentleman to explain. To me this appears 
wholly inconsistent. I should have thought 
ithat approbation of: the alterations 
in the committee, was in itself an‘acknow 
ledgment that the disgusting severities of 
‘the existing law-ought not, in the opinio® 
jof the hon, gentleman, to stain our penal 
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code; and, calculating upon: such. con- 
sistency, I did expect that, instead of 
calling upon the House to reject the hu- 
mane proposal of my hon. and learned 
friend to whom we afe indebted for the 
agitation of this question, the House would 
have been requested to sanction the Bill 
after its dfects had been supplied by the 
amendments of the committee. But, with- 
gut anv motion to re-commit, and without 
having been favoured with the sentiments 
of the hon. gentleman in any former stage 
of the proceedings, we are now Called 
upon wholly to reject the Bill, and for 
reasons which, if they exist at all, existed 
with greater force when the measure was 
, first proposed to our consideration. 

It is not my intention to occupy the 
time of the House in tracing the atrocities 
of the French Revolution, or the different 
systems adopted by the successive govern- 
ments from the code of the National Con- 
vention to the code of Napoleon, with 
which the hon. gentleman seems so much 

5 delighted. I cannot think that the times 
of revolution are the most appropriate for 
the selection of precedents applicable to 
the times in which we live. - I cannot 
think that the measures proposed by my 
hon. and learned friend will derive any 
assistance, or experience any formidable 
opposition, by precedents adduced from a 
less fortunate country convulsed by revo- 
lution. ‘There appear to me to be two, 
and only two questions for ovr considera- 
tion: Ist. What is the existing law ? and 
adiy. What is the proposed remedy? The 
existing law is as follows :—That the of- 
fender be drawn to the gallows, and not 
be earried or walk. That he be hanged 
by the neck, and then cut down alive. 
That his entrails be taken out and burned 
while-he is yet alive. That his head be 
cut off That his body be divided into 
four parts, and that his head and quarters 
be at the King’s disposal. 

Doubt seems to have been. entertained, 
and in the committee it was stated by one 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke) that this law 
was never carried into effect; that, severe 
a it is in appearance, it is nothing but 
appearance; it is a dead letter upon our 
statute book. These doubts have been 
most painfully answered by my hon. and 
learned friend; who has told you again 
and again, that it was executed so late as 
the year 1746 upon: Mri Townly—(No, 
no, from ministry; Hear! hear! from 


Opposition)—I say it was executed: in the- 
year. 1746- upon Mr. Townly ; and’ as° 
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doubis seem yet to exist, as my friend has 
been misunderstood, it appears {o me that 
it will be best to refer to the account as 
reported in the State Trials. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

«The prisoner Townly was executed, 
according to his sentence, on Kennington 
Common, on Wednesday the 30th July, 
1746. After he had hung six minutes he 
was cut down, and having life in him as 
he lay upon the block to be quartered, 
the executioner gave him several blows 
upon the breast, which not having the ef- 
fect designed, he immediately cut his 
throat, after which he cut his head off; 
then ripped him open, and took out his 
bowels and heart, and threw them into a 
fire which consumed them: then he 
slashed his four quarters, and put them 
with the head into a coffin, and they were 
carried to the new gaol in Southwark, 
where they were deposited till Saturday 
August 2d, when his head was put on 
Temple-bar, and his body and limbs 
suffered to be buried.”’—State. Trials, vol. 
18, p. 351. 

The reluctance to believe that this 
country has been so recently cisgraced 
by such barbarities, is to me a convincing 
proof that there is one unanimous senti- 
ment in the House; that there is not a 
member in this House who does not cou- 
cur with me in thinking that the sentence 
ought not to be executed. Why then 
suffer it to remain a part of your penal 
code? Why suffer your existing law to 
be thus contaminated? The remedy pro- 
posed, is to remove this dead letter, which, 
without the possibility of producing any 
good, has the bad tendency of exciting a 
spivit of sanguinary legislation. I shall 
most conscientiously vote for the motion 
of ay hon. and learned friend. 

Mr. Fitzgerald.—The charge of incon- 
sistency made by the hon. baronet against 
my hon. friend, who has proposed that 
the:report be received this day six months, 
has. much of confidence but little of truth 
in it. My hon. friend has to this hour 
been consistent from the dawn of these 
attempted innovations ; he has invariably 
resisted them, and now, im support of his 
opposition, has to my mind adduced the 
most cogent and irresistible reasons in the 
very able speech which we have just 
‘heard. The hon. baronet places much 
reliance upon the case of Mr. Towanly, 
‘which to him appears to be: satisfactory 
; proof that the legal sentence for high trea- 
|son. was: in 1746, and would: now be exe= 
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cuted. But of the correctness of this in- 
ference I cannot but entertain considerable 
doubt. Does it follow, because this unfor- 
tunate malefactor was cut down five mi- 
nutes after his execution, that he was evis- 
cerated when alive? Might he not have 
been dead when he was cut down? or, if 
alive, might not some time have elapsed 


‘before the last part of the sentence was 


executed ? Why are we to conclude that 
this was a severe instead of a mild execu- 
tion of the sentence ? The hon, baronet is 
certainly at liberty to entertain this sup- 
position; he may conclude that life was 
not extinct; but the same liberty which 
he assumes for himself he will grant to 
me, and I have arrived at a very opposite 
conclusion. Admitting, however, for the 
sake of argument, that the hon. baronet is 
right ; admitting that, in one solitary in- 
stance amidst numerous executions, the 
law took its regular course, are we to infer 
that it is in general executed? or ought 
we not to be satisfied, from the impossi- 
bility of adducing another example, and 
from the reliance which is placed upon 
this case, that the Jaw is not executed ? 
But, Sir, without inquiring whether the 
hon. and learned gentleman who has pro- 
posed this Bill to the consideration of par- 
liament can adduce another proof of the 
execution of the law, I ask whether it is 
not one thing to legislate de novo, and 
another to innovate upon laws which have 
existed for centuries ?—If it were now for 
the first time proposed to the legislature to 
legalize this sentence, although I am satis- 
fied that there ought to be some peculiar 
brand of disgrace affixed to the punish- 
ment for this atrocious offence, I might 
object to sanction this peculiar infliction. 
But the law has existed from time imme- 
morial ; it has been attended with such 
salutary effects, that we are now obliged 
to look back almost for a century for any 
instances of the crime which it was framed 
to prevent, and which has been prevented ; 
and there now is not any practical evil 
attendant upon the law. I, therefore, 
shall vote for the amendment of my hon. 
friend, in opposition to the motion of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, which, as I 
conceive, cannot be productive of any 
practical good, but must be attended with 
the serious practical evil of fixing a stigma 
upon the judges, to whom the country is 
so much indebted for the impartial and 
just administration of our laws. 

Mr. Courtenay.—TI cannot with any satis- 
faction to myself give a silent vote upon 
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this occasion. It appears to me to:bé, 
subject of great importance ; and if th 
question be rightly understood, I am much 
mistaken if any serious doubt will be ep. 
tertained upon it. The question appeay 
to me to be, not whether the senteng 
ought to be executed,—not whether the 
malefactor ought to be cut down and em 
bowelled alive,—for could there be a dis. 
senting voice upon such a proposal? byt 
it is, whether the sentence should continye 
a part of the law, though it is admitted 
that it ought never to be carried into exe 
cution? I cannot think that any gentle. | 
man will consider this sentence to be ap 
apparent improvement of the spirit of ou 
laws; and I cannot, after the instance of 
Mr, Townly, suppose that any gentleman 
will not deem it at least possible, should 
the country ever again be convulsed by 
the agitations of turbulent and malignant 
passions, that the same sad spectacle my 
again recur. I therefore consider the 
conclusion irresistible. I think that this 
law ought not to continue upon our Statute 
Book. 

In mentioning the case of Mr. Townly, 
it appears to me to be but justice to my 
hon. and learned friend (sir S. Romilly) to 
say, that he seems to me to have been 
misunderstood by some of the hon, mem- 
bers who spoke in the Committee and by 
the hon. gentleman who just sat down. It 
has been supposed that my hon. and learn- 
ed friend intended to impress upon the 
House that this unfortunate man was em- 
bowelled alive. In being compelled w 
remind you of this execution, my friend 
had not any such intention. I understood 
him to say directly the contrary. I under- 
stood him to say that he was cut down 
alive, and that the executioner, to prevent 
the sad necessity of proceeding in the 
completion of the sentence, struck and 
killed him. I ask you, gentlemen, whe- 
ther this is a proper state for the law 0 
your country? I ask, whether the huma- 
nity which remained in the breast of the, 
executioner was not the only reason why 
your law was not executed? This execu 
tioner, whose office it was, for emolument, 
to hang the offender; behead and embowel 
him alive, had too much kindness to exe- 
cute a law which the gentlemen who op- 
pose my excellent friend are desirous t0 
support. I do most seriously lament that 
in this House, and in these times, 10 40 
English House. of Commons, in the 19 
century of Christianity, one voice has been 
heard in favour of such severity; 2! 
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cannot but express my sorrow that inge- 
nuity has been perverted and ability mis- 
applied in such a cause ; for I must concur 
with the hon. member who spoke last, in 
saying that the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man by whom the amendment has been 
proposed, is entitled to the epithets of 
able and ingenious. Whether it was pru- 
dent, whether it was discreet and judicious, 
to refer to the French Revolution, is a very 
different consideration. But, be this as it 
may, I do call upon the House to say, 
whether this is a proper state of the law: 
whether the legislature of England ought 
to trust the measure of this extreme pu- 
nishment to the discretion of the execu- 
tioner ? 

It has been said, that although the alte- 
ration of the law may in itself be proper, 
the present time for such alteration is im- 
proper. It has been contended more than 
once this night, that we ought to wait till, 
from the discovery of some practical evil, 
the interference of the legislature becomes 
necessary. Can any gentlemen seriously 
think that a moment of tranquillity, when, 
to our great happiness, we are free even 
from the thought of disturbance, is not of 
all moments the most auspicious for this 
amelioration of our law ?—Are we to wait 


till men’s minds are inflamed, till a horrid 
sentence against a horrid crime is abowt to 
be executed, and then stop the hand of the 
executioner, or trust to his discretion? 
Are we now to forget that such an inter- 


ference, at such a moment, may be per- 
verted into a sort of approbation of the 
crime? Ought we not to discharge one of 
our best duties—the duty of preventing, 
in times of tranquillity, any excesses into 
which the blindness of ignorance or the 
impetuosity of rage, may be hurried in 
times of convulsion? I am much mistaken 
if there is any member of this House more 
averse than myself to hasty innovation, I 
have long been deeply impressed with the 
conviction, which can never be too often 
repeated, “* that to innovate is not to re- 
form ;” but when the way is clear before 
us, when no possible evil can result, ought 
We not to avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to assist the progress of humanity ? 
are we to be deterred by idle fears, and 
to be intimidated by empty sounds? 
What evil can result from erasing a law 
which you cannot and ought not to exe- 
cute? I ask, what evil can result from the 
erasure of such a law? I ask, whether 
such an innovation is not to reform ? 

My learned and hon. friend, te whom 
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the country is so largely indebted for his 
exertions, is accused of acting upon what 
is termed a system. He is acting upon a 
system : and if it be a reproach to him to 
risk his health; if he deserve censure for 
sacrificing his private interest to the hope 
of contributing to the public good ; if he 
is culpable for disregarding the rewards 
inevitably attendant upon every moment’s 
employment of his great professional 
talents—he is indeed most guilty: upon 
accusations of this nature he has not been 
such an inattentive observer of mankind 
as not to have calculated :—but he will not 
be deterred by them; he will persevere in 
this system ; and, by continuing to pursue 
the best ends by the best means, he will, 
I trust, live to enjoy the reward of his 
virtues, by seeing the blessings which he 
has conferred upon his country and man- 
kind. But without pledging myself, as I 
am sure my friend does not wish any gen- 
tleman to pledge himself, to any system, I 
will do what he is desirous that you should 
do—I will exercise my judgment upon 
the measure now before the House, and, 
approving it, I will vote for it. 

I am sorry totrespass so much at length, 
but I am desirous to say one word re- 
specting the supposed stigma upon the 
judges. What?—an attempt by the 
House of Commons of England to me- 
liorate the law of England a stigma 
upon the judges of England!—How can 
such an idea have entered the mind or 
misled the imagination of any man? And 
if such an opinion do exist, is it not un- 
founded, and ought it not at once to be 
eradicated? The judges are the ministers, 
not the makers of your laws; and they 
have no cause to complain, unless it is 
that you compel them to be the organs of 
pronouncing a sentence which you cannot 
execute, and which, if it were to be exe- 
cuted, would be a greater torture than it 
now is to them to utter. I wish to de- 
prive them of this sad necessity, and that 
they and all of us may trust to the discre- 
tion of the law rather than to the discre- 
tion of the executioner. I most. heartily 
approve of the Bill; I most anxiously sup- 
port it, and shall most conscientiously vote 
for it. 

Sir William Garrow (Solicitor General). 
The Bill having been much improved in 
the Committee, I could have wished that 
this motion had not been pressed upon the 
House, as by postponement we might have 
been better able to determine whether the 
proposed alteration of the law was likely 
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to contribute to the welfare of the country ; 
but called upon thus hastily to decide, I 
can have no fear in supporting our ancient 
law. I can have no hesitation in sup- 
porting the amendment made by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, who has moved 
that the report be received on a distant 
day. 

In the few observations Which it is. my 
intention to submit to the House, I witli 
consider the Bitl, Ist, as it stood before it 
was committed ; and 2dly, as it has been 
altered in the Committee. When the Bill 
went into the Committee we were called 
upen to sanction, what I am certain this 
House will never approve, an alteration of 
the law, by which aless punishment would 
have been inflieted for high treason than 
for many inferior crimes far less calculated 
to disturb the tranquillity of society. I 
can scarcely conceive any greater evil 
than such an expedient,——an evil by which 
in common minds, the gradations of ini- 
quity will be confounded, and vice ex- 
cited to the commission of great crimes, by 
eur not distinguishing then» frem: less 
atrocious offences.—To preserve this dis- 
tinction, this country and all. civilized 
nations have in all times marked different 
crimes with. different signs of reproach 
and disgrace. Upon the murder of a 
subject, the rights of sepulture are-with- 
held from the murderer, and his body is 
exposed either by being hung, in chains 
or by being dissected and anatomized. 
In the case of suicide, if the jury deter. 
mine it was felonious, the offender isburied 
im the public road, and a stake is driven 
through his body.—In the case of high 
treason, the prisoner is entitled to a copy 
of his indictment and:a copy of the pannel 
of jurors. He has the same compulsive 
Process to bring in his witnesses for him 
as can be used to’ compe! the attendance 
of witnesses against him; and he has a 
privilege extended to no other felony,— 
he may: be: heard: by: his counsel in: his 
defence. These: precautions: have: been 
= to prevent am obseure individual 
rom being oppressed: by power. But if} 
after all these indulgences; he is convicted, 
ought not authority to be protected from 
the violence of the subject ? Can govern- 
ment exist without such protection ? 
Ought a greater disgrace to be attached to 
the murder of the meanest subject than to 
the murder of a virtuous king? Are: the 
safeguards, are the ancient landmarks, tiie 
bulwarks of the constitution, thus-hastily: to 
be removed? 
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The question now before the House jg 
not, it must be remembered, whether we 
are to make a new law, but whether we 
are torepeal an old law ?—questions which 
whatever be: their apparent resemblance, 
are in reality totally different. If 1 were 
to be asked whether, if a law were now 
for the first time to be enacted to fix the 
punishment of high treason, I should gop. 
sent to a law declaring that the offender 
“ be dragged to the gallows; that hete 
hanged by the neck and then cut dow, 
alive; that his entrails be taken out and 
burned while hé.is yet alive; and. that his 
bedy be divided into four parts;”’ if it be 
necessary for me to inform any honowr. 
ble and learned gentleman, I am sore it is 
not necessary for me'to say to any of my 
friends, that fam one of the last meniex 
isting to. sanction such a. sentence, , Bat 
doés it therefore follow that 1 should con 
sent to alter the law which has beew esta. 
blished fer centuries? (Hear! hear! from 
the opposition.)—1 aay pleased at these 
sounds which are so joyfully vociferated,; 
Tam welt aware of the concessions which 
I appear to be making, and the gentlemen 
are fully welcome to all their fancied ad- 
vantages.—I repeat (Hear! hear!) not- 
withstanding these exclamations, | repeat, 
“« Does it therefore follow that | should con» 
sent to alter the Jaw which has been esla- 
blished for centuries, and which is not at- 
tended with any practical evil?” for lam 
sure that in this House no general infer- 
ence will be deduced from the solitary 
instance so triumphantly cited of the-exe- 
cution of Townly. Iam not disposed to 
deny it.—It is possible that the execu- 
tioner might have cut him down a-short 
time before he expired, and it is possible 
that he did not handle him with great ten- 
derness or strike hith so as to procure in- 
stant death, But are we to legislate from 
this insulated instance? and that it isonly 
a solitary instance I may with safety in- 
fer by the non-production of any other ac- 
count from: the various executions, and 
from the eagerness with which I'ntake no 
doubt these accounts have, for these hu 
mane Bills; been most industriously eX 
plored. It has been truly said that the 
beneficial effects of this law. may. be dis- 
covered in‘itssalutary operation by terror 5 
and, if any gentleman doubt this, it may 
be some satisfaction to him to know’that 
the very last offender upon whom this 
sentence was pronounced, I mean colonel 
Despard, declared that the exposure of his 
dead: body was to him more distressing 
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than the sentence of death itself. When I 
state that this law operates beneficially 
by terror, I must not be told, as the House 
was told a few nights since, by an extract 
from some book of travels, that this is the 
common pretext of lawyers and judges in 
every part of the globe. Nor can I pa- 
tiently hear such aspersions upon the pro- 
fession. I must not be told that lawyers 
and judges have always been foremost to 
resist such humane bills as these which 
have been so repeatedly and unsuccess- 
fully submitted to parliament by my hon. 
and learned friend. I must not be told 
that if, in the conscientious discharge of 
my duty, I vote against these very humane 
measures, I am influenced by motives less 
pure than the very pure motives of the 
very enlightened mover of these Bills, 
to whom the country is so much indebted ; 
nor shall I be hurt by being involved in 
the same liberal censure which supposes it 
to be impossible that even the bishops can 
be actuated by pure motives because they 
happen to differ from the very enlightened 
mover of these Bills, and refuse to sanc- 
tion these innovations. I know myself too 
well to be thus deterred. (Hear! hear !) 
You may cheer, gentlemen. I am aware 
of my concessions :—I give you all the 
advantages which you can make of my im- 
prudence. 

But to return from this digression.—If 
the sentence had originally been different; 
if it had been the sentence now proposed, 
I should have willingly concurred in its 
continuance or adoption. (Hear ! hear!) 
I tell you, gentlemen, you are very wel- 
come to all these advantages; but I will 
not consent to innovate merely because 
the law has a bad sound, and in its har- 
mony does not please my honourable and 
learned friend. It was said by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, that the con- 
tinuation of this law left the infliction of 
the punishment to the discretion of the 
executioner: but this is certainly a mis- 
take; for in cases of this importance the 
punishment is not inflicted, as in ordinary 
cases, by the common vulgar executioner, 
bat a proper person is selected, and the 
€xecutions are so numerously attended 
that there can be but little reason to dread 
any improper exercise ef power, even if 
such power were intrusted to this officer. 
But the fact is, the sentence is never car- 
ried into effect. In colonel Despard’s case 
the King, if his Majesty had thought proper, 
might have fixed his quarters upon the 
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extended to him; ‘and his body, instead 
of being mutilated, was restored to his re- 
lations. What was the consequence ?—It 
was carried with great pomp and deposited 
in the cathederal of St. Paul’s. A digni- 
tary of the church, who accidentally hap- 
pened to pass the hearse, supposing it to 
be the last mark of respect shown by the 
lovers of virtue to departed merit, stopped 
and instinctively pulled off his hat till the 
funeral passed on; to his great surprise he 
was informed that it-was the funeral of 
colonel Despard, who had that morning 
been executed as a traitor to his King and 
country, 

Such was the nature of the Bill as it 
went into the Committee. It certainly has 
been much improved; but it still appears 
to me to be so objectionable that I must 
vote for the amendment, and, that I may 
avoid the censure upon my silence in the 
last debate, I have ‘thought it right not to 
give a silent vote upon this occasion. 

Mr. Ponsonby.—I have listened with all 
the attention which I have been able to 
command, to thespeech of the hon. and 
learned gentleman who has just sat down, 
although it appears to me to be a speech 
not upon the question now before us, but 
upon some question which the hon. gen- 
tleman, unless I am much mistaken, 
thought, before he entered the House, 
would have been the subject of the night’s 
discussion. The alteration in the com- 
mittee unfortunately rendered it inappli- 
cable. But as it would have been a very 
proper speech in some former stage of the 
Bill, we are indebted to the learned gen- 
tleman for his kind determination that the 
result of so much thought should not be 
lost, replete as it was with commendations 
of the excellencies of our penal law, and 
of the pure motives by which the hon. 
gent. is actuated. I cannot .think that 
there was any necessity for such an eulo- 
gium upon merits of which we now must 
all be deeply impressed; as upon this 
night, and upon every former occasion, 
when we have been so fortunate as to hear 
the learned gentleman, we have had the 
most satisfactory proof of his pure and 
noble disposition,—proof by which the 
most credulous must be confirmed and the 
most sceptical must by the best evidence 
be convinced—the evidence of the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s own commenda- 
tions of his own virtues—(Universal 
laugh.) 

Amidst these eulogies upon the penal 
law of England, we have been informed 
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that this sentence is one of the safeguards 
of the constitution! To throw the bowels 
of an offender into his face, one of the 
safeguards of the British constitution! ! 
It is rather extraordinary that this disco- 
very has hitherto.escaped the notice of 
the numerous authors and critics upon the 
excellencies of a system which is the 
pride of our country and the admiration of 
the world. I think I cannot be supposed 
desirous to remove any of the safeguards 
of the British constitution; but I ought to 
confess that until I this night heard of this 
discovery, I was so much in ignorance—I 
saw so darkly—as to suppose that a pro- 
posal to remove this bulwark would in this 
House, and in these enlightened times, 
have been received with an universal joy- 
ful acclamation. I should have*thought 
that in the nineteenth century a British 
House of Commons would unanimously 
have said, “If it be true that by one of 
our laws a criminal may be cut down 
alive and tortured, this law ought to be 
abolished.” But, I, tomy sorrow, am mis- 
taken, and it has become necessary to exa- 
mine what have been adduced as reasons 
for its-continuance. 

These reasons, unless some escape me, 
are, the removal of ancient landmarks; 
the salutary operation of terror; and the 


impropriety of altering a law because it is 


a law. I think I do not omit any of the 
topics which have been urged by the hon. 
gentleman. 

The hon. gentleman implores. us not 
hastily to remove this landmark,—this 
protection derived from our ancestors. 
Without any inclination to diminish the 
merit due to our ancestors; with a strong 
recollection of the noble stands which 
they have made to secure the blessings 
which we now enjoy from their manly 
_ exertions, and with a proud remembrance 
of their lofty spirits,—I will, without any 
disparagement, venture to ask the learned 
and hon.'gentleman, whether he seriously 
supposes Ahat our ancestors 800 years 
ago possessed all the knowledge that is 
now diffused amongst us? Does he 
think that knowledge is not progressive ; 
or does the honourable gentleman think 
that rude and martial times were more 
favourable to legislation than the lei- 
sure with which the civilized world now 
abounds? Is the hon. gentleman unmind- 
ful of the art of printing? of the traversed 
bosom of the ocean and of the world? of 
the excellent monuments of our authors, 
which as so many lights shine before us? 
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—or does he forget the inseparable pro, 
perty that attends time itself, which js 
ever more and more to disclose truth? I 
hope the hon. gentleman will pardon ne 
for saying that we cannot better manifey 
our respect for our ancestors than by en. 
deavouring to improve upon the founda, 
tion which they have laid. I am sure'the 
hon. gentleman cannot wish to preclude 
our successors 800 years hence from ql] 
the information which they will deriyg 
through this long interval. 

The efficacy of this law—I ought tosay 
of this bulwark of the constitution—con. 
sists, we are told, in its operation by terror, 
and that the effect of this operation was 
evinced upon the trial of colonel Despard, 
As to the operation of terror, I trust that 
the House will not be misled by this com. 
mon pretence which has in all ages been 
adduced in support of severity ;—a plea 
which on a former evening was most aptly 
exposed by my hon. and learned friend 
in an extract from the work of a celebrated 
traveller, that seems to have given $0 
much offence to the hon. gentleman; but 
which, notwithstanding his prohibition, I 
hope, as a member of parliament, I may be 
permitted to repeat. It is in Barrow’s 
Travels in Africa, where, speaking of the 
Cape of Good Hope, he says: “ Few die 
by the hands of justice. In the last eight 
years 110 have been sentenced to death; 
38 of whom were publicly executed, and 
those were chiefly slaves: the rest were 


condemned to labour during life at the . 


public works. The confession of a crime, 
where strong and concurring testimony 
could not be produced, was sometimes 
extorted by the torture ; and breaking on 
the wheel was a capital punishment, 
These were said to be seldom put in prac- 


tice; yet at the time they were abolished 


by order of his Majesty, the court of jus- 
tice urged the necessity of their continu- 
ance, as proper engines of terror for pre- 
venting the commission of capital crimes, 
which they thought simple strangling 
with a cord would be insufficient to effect. 


Contrary, however, to the opinion of the ° 


court of justice, there have been fewer 
executions since the abolition of the rack 
and torture than had taken place in an 
equal period for many years before; 80 
much so indeed, that one of the public 
executioners made an application fora 
pension in lieu of the emoluments he used 
to receive for the breaking of legs an 
arms.”’—This passage, so offensive to the 
hon. gentleman, is stated to have been 
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cited by my hon. and Jearned friend, for 
the purpose of aspersing the character of 
his profession,—-for the purpose of stigma- 
tizing the different members of the law 
and the magistrates, so justly distinguished 
for their upright and merciful administra- 
tion of justice. Without murmuring at 
this sensibility of the hon. gentleman thus 
alive to the possibility of imputations, I 
ask what authority he has to make such an 
assertion? I ask whether he forgets the 
whole professional life of my hon. and 
excellent friend? 

Sir W. Garrow.—It was so taken out of 
doors. 

Mr. Ponsonby.—Then why mention 
such idle reports in this House? Could 
anv man, whose zeal did not influence the 
plain dictates of his understanding, for an 
instant suppose that my learned and hon. 
friend was disposed to vilify a profession in 
which, with so much honour and distinc- 
tion to himself, he has passed the whole 
of his laborious and virtuous life? Who 
could suppose that he of all men would 
rise in, his place in this House to wound 
the many friends who are so fortunate as 
to live with him. in habits of intimacy ? 
Does the hon. gentleman really suppose 
that he bas a more deep feeling than my 
hon, friend,—a more clear insight into the 
extent of knowledge, the great ability, 
the spirit of independence, the liberality 
of sentiment, and the unsullied integrity 
of the bar and of the bench ?—I am sure 
there cannot be two men in the country 
who entertain such an opinion. My-hon, 
and learned friend well knows the virtues 
of his profession; and 1 hope the bon. 
gentleman now new in office will pardon 
me for reminding him, that power has a 
tendency to shape the possessor ; that it 
has always been supposed desirous to go- 
vern by terror rather than persuasion: 
that authority has. ever been unwilling to 
assign any other reason than its own will ; 
and that it would rather maintain the most 
equitable claims by violence and penalties 
than descend from the dignity of com- 
mand to dispute and expostulation. Let 
me remind him that these sentiments ill 
become the sanctity of a deliberative as- 
sembly, endeavouring, by public wisdom, 
sincerely and calmly to study public hap- 
piness. With respect to the instance ad- 
duced by the hon. gentleman from the 
punishment of colonel Despard, I . shall 
content myself with saying, that I have 
endeavoured, but in vain, to discover the 
Propriety of the learned and hon. gentle- 
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man’s illustration, as colonel Despard, in- 
stead of having been deterred, committed 
and was executed for the very crime from 
which this punishment is supposed to have 
intimidated him. 

The hon. and, learned gentleman has 
said, that if he were to legislate de, novo, 
he, of all men existing, could be least sus- 
pected of a disposition to sanction such a 
law. He has triumphantly, and with a 
laudable consciousness of his own kind 
dispositions, exclaimed,— I would be 
the last to introduce such a law.”’ Why, 
then, let me ask, is he the first to continue 
it? Does he suppose that there is any duty 
attached to the bigh office which he fills, 
by which his duty as a legislator should 
be warped? Does he suppose that it is in- 
cumbent upon him to support obnoxious 
laws? Would not this reason have been 
in all ages, and would it not now be ap- 
plicable to any law, however objectionable, 
which may disgrace our statute book? I 
have now before me the statute ‘de 
heretico comburendo.? When, in the 
reign of Charles the second, it was pro= 
posed to abolish this merciless law, which 
originated .in superstition. and was dic- 
tated by ignorance of legislation, did the 
Solicitor General of those times exclaim, 
* You are removing one of the bulwarks 
of the constitution: I indeed should be 
one.of the Jast to introduce such, a horrid 
law; but I am proud to be the first to 
continue it?” If we were now under the 
sad. necessity of proposing to abolish 
torture, to destroy the rack and the wheel, 
or any of those savage expedients by 
which unenlightened men intrusted with 
power have ever imagined that they could 
restrain human actions, would the hon. 
and learned gentleman appear in his 
place and say—“ You are removing one 
of the bulwarks of the constitution? I in- 
deed should be one of the last to intro- 
duce such horrid laws; but, finding them 
on our statute book, and sanctioned by 
our ancestors, I will not consent to their 
alteration ?’? I cannot think he would ap- 
pear in this character. He would then 
be amengst the foremost to proclaim, that 
cruelty in the law has a tendency to pro- 
duce cruelty in the people; that harsh 
governments have ever been noted for 
barbarity in the subjects. He would re- 
mind us that the atrocities which, to the 
debasement of human nature, disgraced 
the French Revolution, could not have 
existed in ali their horrid forms, if the 
wheel had never been seen, if the torture, 
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the rack, and the cries of the sufferers had’ 


never been heard in that country. Let 
me assure the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that the question now before us does not 
differ from these inquiries respecting the 
writ ‘dé haretico comburendo,’ or those 
engines of torment which, by the progress 
of human knowledge, have long since 
been destroyed. Let me assure him that 
whatever may be the purity of his mo- 
tives, he would stand higher in the opi- 
nion of his country, if, instead of thwarting 
and opposing these measures proposed by 
my hon. and learned friend, he came 
forward with alacrity to second and sup- 
port them. ; 

That the learned gentleman’s observa- 
tions might be introduced to the Hoase, 
his speech was divided into two parts,— 
the one applicable to the Bill as it went 
into the Committee ; the other applicable 
to the Bill as it was altered by the Com- 
mittee, and as it is now before us. As 
these alterations seem not to have been 
anticipated, the observations of the learned 
gentleman have been few. The. objec- 
tionable part, he says, has been removed 
in the Committee, but he cannot relinquish 
a law which has such a salutary operation 
by terror. This is his plea for clinging to 
the sentence, and he admits that the only 
ifistance which he can adduce to warrant 
this attachment is the inapplicable instance 
of colone] Despard. 

Sir W. Garrow.—I do not admit, be- 
cause I have cited but one instance, that 
only one instance can be found. The 
terror, by acting in the infancy of guilt, 
when innocence is first exposed to tempta- 
tion, may deter thousands. 

Mr. Ponsonby.—Be it so: I say as no other 
instance is adduced, I with the learned 
gentleman may infer that no other insiance 
exists ; and with him, in his prayer that 
ho blame may be attached to those who 
contend for ancient privileges, I shall con- 
clude by asking, that no blame may be 
attached to those who think that this pri- 
vilege of embowelling alive ought to be 
abolished. 

Mr. Bathurst.—I am sure the hon. gen- 
tleman who has just sat down cannot se- 
riously contend, because my hon. and 
learned friend the Solicitor General has 
cited but one instance to prove the effect 
of terror in deterring from this offence, 
that it has not any general operation in 
preventing the commission of this crime ; 
and I cannot think it consistent either with 
his liberality or sense of justice to call 
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upon my hon. friend to adduce other jys 
stances, or abandon his conclusion that 
the punishment is beneficial. It can 
be necessary for me to remind the hos, 
gentleman that crimes are with most eff. 
cacy prevented in their infancy ; that,b 
associating terror with criminal actiong, 
youth may shrink even from criming 
thought. To call for instances of theo 
ration of terror, is to call upon my friend 
to trace the recesses of guilt and explaiy 
how infancy recoils from the thought of 
crime, and how, barring all side pres 
tences, it resolutely perseveres in the 
path of virtue. That hanging a murderer 
in chains and exposing his body to ihe 
parching winds has had a great effect 
in preventing this crime is indisputable; 
not indeed by its immediate effect pon 
hardened iniquity, bat by presetving 
through the community a holy indignation 
against this horrid offence. Is it reasona. 
ble to conclude that it has not this effect 
because instances of its immediate action 
cannot be adduced? Or is it not more 
reasonable from the production of one in: 
stance, to infer the importance of its secret 
and unobserved influence? The hon, gen. 
tleman has, with great apparent satisfe. 
tion, asserted that this sentence, which the 
House is now called upon to abolish, has 
not been recommended by any critic or 


‘author as one of the safeguards of the con- 


stitution. This in words may be true} 
but in fact and consistent with all the 
theorists of our own constitution it is radi- 
cally erroneous. For I put it to the 
learned gentleman, whether the protection 
of the throne, whether the difficulty of 
committing treason, is not of the utmost 
importance to the constitution ? And I ask 
him whether this punishment, which lie is 
so anxious to abolish, has not been intro- 
duced and considered of great moment ih 
preventing high treason? The question 
before us is extremely simple :—are we to 
erase a law from our statute book, which, 
to say the least, may by terror prevent 
the commission of the most enormots 
crime, and where its operation is limited 
to terror, as the sentence is not carried into 
execution? I have no hesitation in sayitg 
that I prefer the possibility of this prac- 
tical good to the speculation and theory 
which may be attended with practical 
evil. 1 therefore shall vote for the amend- 
ment. 

General Mathew.—I rise as an Irishman 
to repel a justification of this punishment 
from the rebellion which was a few evei- 
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ingssince said by the ex-member of Cam- 
bridge to have disgraced Ireland.—(A cry 
of order,—as it was not parliamentary to 
refer to a former debate, and particularly 
upon a reference of this nature.) 

The Speaker said it was notin order, 
and general Mathew sat down, 

The question being loudly called for, 

Sir S. Romiily.—Although in my hum- 
ble efforts to improve the penal law I have, 
hitherto, uniformly experienced opposi- 
tion, I cannot but confess that I feel some 
disappointment and much mortification at 
the resistance to the Bill now before us. I 
had flattered myself that at least in this 
instance I should have secured your una- 
nimous concurrence. I certainly did not 
foresee that in an English House of Com- 
mons inthe 19th century, one voice would 
have been heard in defence of a law which 
requires the tearing out of the heart and 
bowels from the body ofa human being 
while he is yet alive and burning them in 
his sight ; and least of all did I anticipate 
that such barbarity would have been sup- 
ported by any member of the profession 
in which I have the honour to be engaged. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
who entered this House with a speech 
rendered inapplicable by the alteration of 
the Bill in the Committee, has favoured us 
with the result of his reflections, and has 
opposed the whole Bill, although he ad- 
mits that only a part is objectionable, be- 
cause he is convinced of the salutary ope- 
ration of terror and is averse from change. 

Upon the subject of terror so much has 
already been said, that I shall content 
myself with repeating the common an- 
swer to this objection :—I shall content 
myself with saying, that it has in all times 
been adduced by power asa reason for 
giving a permanent efficacy to the im- 
petuous enactments of ambition, avarice, 
or revenge. If authority, instead of con- 
sidering its own will as the standard of 
right, would deign to look back and profit 
by the experience of past ages; if it 
would stay for a moment to reflect upon 
the miseries which have in vain been in- 
flicted by man upon man; if it would en- 
quire what good has resulted from burn- 
ing, from impaling alive, from the rack ; 
froth the wheel, from tearing limb from 
limb, less reliance would be placed upon 
these supposed beneficial effects of terror. 
If terror could have prevented crime, 
crime would have long since ceased to 


exist, and sin may now soon be extermi-. 


hated from the world, for, ‘as human ac- 
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tion is prevented by checks and produced 
by motives, a system of penal laws in 
which great punishments are threatened 
for small crimes must inevitably produce 
this happy consequence. The honour- 
able solicitor, unless restrained by his 
aversion from change, may form a code 
by which, the punishments varying in- 
versely as the crime, gailt must soon dis- 
appear.—I am fearful, however, that not- 
withstanding these imaginary operations 
of terror, the beneficial results upon which 
the hon. gentleman may calculate will 
not be realized. Experience tells us that 
crimes will exist; and if the honourable 
Solicitor will attend to her voice, if he 
will not despise the homely appearance 
of truth because it is to be found in a book 
of travels, he may learn from the passage 
which I cited on a former occasion, and 
which has this evening been repeated by 
my hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby), that er- 
roneous estimates of the effects of severity 
are not peculiar to this island. He will 
learn that the lawyers and judges at the 
Cape, attached as they were to the sup- 
posed advantages produced by the terror 
of their engines of torture, have discovered 
the well-founded interposition of his Majes- 
ty, andcontrary to their expectations, have 
seen that a relaxation of severity has been 
attended with a diminution of crime. How, 
in mentioning this fact, the honourable 
and learned Solicitor General could ven- 
ture to assert that it was my wish to im- 
pute improper motives to any person, and 
particularly to members of my own pro- 
fession, 1am ata loss to conjecture. It 
would indeed be strange if I should forget 
the kindness which | have witnessed dur- 
ing the whole of my professional life, or 
that I should have been so injudicious as 
to have chosen this time for such asper- 
sions, when, to assist in bringing in these 
Bills, I have selected one of my own pro- 
fession from the many friends by whom I 
am now surrounded. It would indeed be 
extraordinary if I could be unconscious 
of their steady support, if I could disre- 
gard the strenuous exertions either of my 
right hon. friend who once. filled the high- 
est judicial situation in Ireland (Mr. Pon- 
sonby), or of a noble friend in the upper 
House, who once filled the same high 
office in this country (lord Erskine).—Or 
does the hon. Solicitor General imagine 
that I, of all men, have forgotten the nery- 
ous and argumentative eloquence of a 
tight hon. gentleman, for whose loss to 
this House there can be but one feeling 
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of regret, and who now presides, with so 
much honour to himself, and such advan- 
tage to his country, in one of the highest 
judicial situations in England. (sir W. 
Grant)? Ifthe hon. solicitor general had 
been a member of this House when that 
right hon. gentleman declared his senti- 
ments with regard to these supposed ope- 
rations of terror, he would have heard the 
judgment of a powerful mind accustomed 
to reflect upon the principles of human 
nature—he would have heard that “ it is 
not by terror, but by exciting in the com- 
munity a sentiment of horror against any 
particular act, that we can hope to deter 
offenders from committing it; and al- 
though threat may tend to increase the 
horror when it is in conformity with pub- 
lic sentiment, yet when it is in opposition 
to such sentiment it may have an oppo- 
site tendency ;” he might have heard the 
unanswerable question—* If intimidation 
will prevent crime, why should not the 
terror of death attend the most trifling 
offences? Why stop at the terror of death 
for any offence?” As a justification for 
these charges, the hon. solicitor has stated 
that this is the impression produced upon 
the public mind by the newspapers, which 
also contain expressions of dissatisfaction 
at the votes given by five bishops against 
the alteration of the law that awards the 
punishment of death for pilfering to the 
amount of five shillings froma shop. 
Does the hon, gentleman think that I am 
to be answerable for. such newspaper re- 
ports? 1 saw, indeed, the paragraph re- 
specting the five bishops ; and whatever 
surprise may have been felt by the person 
who thought proper to communicate this 
fact to the public, I saw without any asto- 
nishment that the punishment of death for 
privately stealing to the amount of five 
shillings had been sanctioned by the sup- 
port of five prelates, because upon a 
former.occasion I recollect that the pu- 
nishment of death for this oflence was ap- 
proved and supported by seven of the 
bench of bishops, amongst whom, if I mis- 
take not, there was an archbishop. The 
statement that it was my intention to re- 
flect upon my profession I have never 
seen; but from the declaration of the 
honourable gentleman, I take for granted 
that it exists: I hope, therefore, that the 
House will not think Iam guilty of any 
improper condescension, when, for the sa- 
tisfaction of the honourable gentleman, I 
declare that these publications did not 
directly or indirectly flow from me, 
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The hon. member who has Proposed 
that this Bill be read this day six months 
(Mr. Frankland) in commendation of the 
terror supposed to be excited by this lay 
has stated that in England the infliction of 
pain upon the offender is avoided ; and 
our sentence, without producing sufferine 
in the criminal, is calculated to. excite 
disgust against the crime. Supposing the 
executioner, in the exercise of his disere. 
tion, to disobey the sentence enacted } 
the law and pronounced by the judge, 
and that these barbarities are not exhibited 
until after the death of the offender, he, 
indeed, and his family have only to com. 
plain that their minds were tortured, that 
he suffered to his last moment with the 
prospect of the agonies which he was to 
endure,—but has not society just cause of 
complaint? Is it not of the very essence 
of this punishment that the spectators 
should suppose that the sufferer is alive? 
and must not this thought have an in.’ 
evitable tendency to corrupt and harden 
their hearts? Is there a father in this as 
sembly who would wish his child to be 
present at such a sad scene ? 

The hon, Solicitor General has stated, 
that if it were now for the first time pro- 
posed to adopt this law, his would be the 
last consent by which such a cruel sen- 
tence should be enacted ; but finding it 
to be a law, he, because he is an enemy 
to change, will resist any alteration. He 
will stand upon the old ways; he will 
tenaciously adhere to precedents without 
exploring principles, and to judicial en- 
actments without regarding their practical 
and acknowledged effects; he will bea 
deliberate and inflexible supporter of the 
maxim cited a few nights. since bya 
learned serjeant (Mr. Serjeant Best) whom 
I do not now see in his place, “ Nolumus 
leges Angliz mutari.”’—Let us not mis 
lead ourselves by trite and sonorous pro 
verbs. Attachment to existing customs 
may perhaps in general be traced to al 
opinion of right, with a concomitant but 
indistinct feeling of utility, and in many 
cases it may be of the utmost importance 
to the well-being of society. 1, therefore, 
cannot but approve that holy fear which 
suspects danger and foresees the possi 
bility of mischief in approaching innova 
tion. In this I entirely concur with the 
hon. gentleman. But does’ he contend 
that we are not under any circumstances 
to admit any change?—Does he forget 
that although novelty, as such, ought 1 
be regarded with suspicion, it ought not 
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therefore, without qualification and even 
without inquiry to be rejected ?—Does he 
forget that the very ground upon which 
we are instructed to make a stand upon 
the old way, is, that we may look about 
and discover what is the straight and right 
way, and having discovered, that we may 
walk therein? The hon. gentlemen will 
pardon me, in my turn, for reminding 
them of the celebrated aphorism, ‘ that a 
froward retention of custom is more bane- 
ful than innovation ; and they who re- 
yereuce too much old times are not of 
most service to the new.” . With respect 
to the maxim cited by the learned ser- 
jeant, “ Nolumus leges Anglize mutari,”’ 
as | cannot suppose that the learned ser- 
jeant has forgotten the occasion upon 
which it was used, I have great difficulty 
in discovering the propriety of its appli- 
cation to the Bills now before the House. 
It can scarcely be necessary for me to 
remind him, that in the disputes be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical courts 
respecting the legitimacy and illegitimacy 
of children born before marriage, in which 
the common and canon laws differ, the 
prelates were desirous that the municipal 
law might be rendered conformable to the 
canon law:—it was then that the me- 
morable reply was made by the nobility, 
“ Nolumus leges Angliz mutari.”’—But 
does the learned serjeant think that the 
teply made upon that occasion by the 
barons ought upon this occasion to be 
made by him? or is he so desirous to gene- 
ralize, as to think that it is a maxim by 
which all legislation is to be regulated, or 
he will pardon me for adding, annihilated ? 
If this doctrine were to prevail'to the ex- 
tent to which the learned serjeant and the 
learned Solicitor-General seem desirous to 
extend it, our laws would, like those of 
some eastern nations of which we read, 
be immutable,—nations who were subject 
to monarchs whose will was law, and 
whose laws, in direct contradiction to this 
supposed property of immutability,“were 
as changeable and oppressive as the will 
of the lawgivers. Such doctrine would 
bea perpetual and insurmountable bar to 
all legislative improvement which society 
may anticipate, and, if hitherto pursued, 
would have robbed us of that share of 
happiness which we now enjoy,—for, be 
it rememberéd, whatever now is esta- 
blishment, was once innovation ;—the nu- 
merous volumes of remedial statutes which 
have been published during the last three 
centuries ought to be thrown into a pile 
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and burnt, without taking them one ‘by 
one with the chance of finding some that 
might not require to be purified by the 
flames. If this notable maxim were to be 
interpreted according to the explanation 
of the hon. gentleman, its translation 
would be « Let us cease to legislate,” and 
the learned serjeant and hon. solicitor 
ought if consistent, to return to their con- 
stituents and manfully throw up the trust 
which has been reposed in them. 

But, supposing that this ancient maxim 
ought to be our guide in these our deli- 
berations, I cannot but express my surprise 
that it should have been cited by the 
learned serjeant, who, skilled as he is in 
the common law of England, cannot have 
forgotten that this sentence of embowel- 
ling alive is not part. of that common law 
to which he is so attached, but is itself an 
innovation. The learned serjeant cannot 
have forgotten the auspicious beginning in 
the reign of Edward of this wholesome se- 
verity.* It was first inflicted wheo the 





* From Tracts on various Subjects in the 
Law and History of England, by A. 
Luders, Esq. 1810, p. 149, §c, 


Tract II. Of the Judgment in High Treason. 


There was much latitude and uncertain- 
ty in ancient times in the punishment of 
high treason, as well as in the description 
of the crime, And we find the same to 
have continued long after the settlement 
of our present constitution by the Great 
Charter. Both crime and punishment de- 
pended ina great measure on the king’s 
will. Bracton treats of the punishment 
in general terms only. In his third chap- 
ter, De Corona, the chief subject of which 
is treason, he writes that the guilty 
*ultimum supplicium sustinebit,cum pene 
aggravatione corporalis, et omnium bo- 
Nnorum amissione, et heredum suorum 
perpetud exhzredatione.”—In another 
chapter, treating of punishments in general, 
he mentions “ ultimum supplicium, cum 
pond graviore et tormentis,’ as one in 
the catalogue, but without naming the of- 
fence it belonged to.* This ultimum sup- 
plicium was probably no otherwise de- 
fined in his time than by these words of 
the same chapter :—* Vita vero et mem- 
bra hominum sunt in manu domini regis, 
vel ad tuitionem vel ad pcenam.” 

The various examples related in our his- 
tories of this period, prove that the parti- 


* Chap. 6. of 3rd book, first part. 
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infliction was not authorized by common 
law or by statute, and with the aggrava- 
tion of falling upon an unfortunate and 
captive prince. David prince of Wales 
was the first victim. This unseemly pre- 
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cedent, adopted in the flush and insolence 
of victory, then assumed the venerabl, 
form of law, and fell next upon the gp. 
daunted Wallace, who nobly died in de. 
fence of the liberties of his country :—, 








cular method of inflicting the loss of life 
and limb, depended upon the crown. 
Yet Bracton, in his chapter an the severai 
kinds of punishment, writes: “ Et non 
alio modo puniatur quis quam secundum 
quod se habeat condemnatio. Utsi gladio 
animadverti debeat in aliquem, tunc non 
securi nec telo nec fustibus vel laqueo alio 
quove modo.”’* This condemnation per- 
haps proceeded in general from the royal 
direction communicated to the judge; 
because we find great irregularity prac- 
tised in the methods of execution. 

Britton, in his chapter on treason, de- 
' scribes the punishment in the same 
general terms:—*“ for high treason, 
to’ be drawn and suffer death for the 
felony.” Fleta distinguishes the pu- 
nishment of high treason from that of 
common felony as requiring “ poenas com 
morte ; altera vero mortem ¢antum.” + 
But in his chapter De Crimine falsi{, 
treating of the offence of counterfeiting 
the seal, either of the king or other supe- 
rior, he assigns to it the punishment of 
drawing and hanging, though he does not 


expressly give it the name of treason. . 


Coke and Hale cite no authority for what 
the latter describes as the solemn or severe 
judgment, more ancient than Stafford’s 
case in the beginning of Henry 7th’s 
reign. || 

I shall here confine my observations to 
this solemn judgment, and not go higher 
than the time of Bracton, to trace its 
origin; because his contemporary Mat- 
thew Paris, in the history of Henry the 
3d, has related examples enough for our 
purpose. 

Open and violent robbery seems to have 
been then punished by beheading (which 
was the common punishment of outlaws), 
and stealing, by the gallows:—but -for 
high treason, or offences more immediate- 
ly affecting the crown, the ordinary pu- 
nishment was, to be drawn to the gallows 
and hanged. Beheading, in such cases, 
was an extraordinary addition. This 
drawing was performed by tying the cul- 
prit’s feet to the horse’s tail, and dragging 


* Chap. 6, p.104. + Lib. 1, c. 20, ad fin. 
¢ Lib. 1, 22. - 4| 3-Inst, 210, and 1 Hale, 
P. C. 350, 
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him along the ground.* After this map. 
ner they were frequently taken from the 
court where they received judgment to the 
place of execution.t Hence we my 
learn, why the drawing is so emphaticall 
made part of this sentence. It was one gf 
the circumstances which Fleta alludest) 
in his panas cum morte. To be drawn on 
a sledge or hurdle as now practised, cou 
have made little difference to one who was 
going to be hanged: but to be dragged | 
along the street like a log, must have been 
a kind of torture. 

The Annals of Waverley relate the pro. 
ceedings against some insurgents at Nor. 
wicht, who had been guilty of great ex 


* See, 2 Parl. Rol. 244, the petition on which 
stat. 25 Edw. 3, st. 8, ch. 4, was made, And 
a circumstantial account of the punishmentin 
Annal. Burton. edit. Gale, v. 1, pp. $46,7: 
“ per pedes proprios caudz unius equi allig. 
tur, &c.” 

+ Bro. Abr. Treason, pl. 15, from Lib, Ass, 
an. 33, fo. 200, p, 7. In this practice is the 
origin of our modern word ‘ reprieve’ tobe 
found. It is the French repris. ‘The criminal 
who was not dragged off to the gallows was 
repris al prison. Reprieved is used in this 
sense as late as the reign of Edw. 6, Se 
stat. 1 Edw. 6, c. 7, s. 5. 

} Many particulars relating to them areto 
be found in our historians under the reignof 
Henry 3, a. pv. 1272. It appears that the 
clergy resisted the right of the city coroner to 
enquire into the murder of some citizens cot- 
mitted by them and their retainers. This|ed 
toa violent dispute; and many people being 
wounded by weapons discharged at them from 
the monastery, the citizens were so enragel 
that they attacked it and set it on fire, fa 
which no less than thirty young men of the 
city were executed. 

“ Trivetus justiciarius, causa cognita, mul- 
tos civium ad mortem dammnatos suspend 
jubet, et semivivos (proditorum usitato apud ns 
supplicio) dilaniandos. Mulier vero, que 
— portis ccenobii ignem admoverat, ! 

us absumenda decernitur. Ad monaché 
quod attinet, Romam provocantes, non solum 
judiciorum laqueis ipsi sunt elapsi, sed pia! 
totius mali authores, litem inde civibus inte 
tarunt, que diu agitata.” Godwinus de Pre- 
sulibus, p. 488. 

“ And the King’s justices caused some of 
the offenders (thirty-four in number as 
old: Roll says) to be drawn with horses about 
ahe streets till they died, (Fox, fol. 13); othes 
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was the second victim. Well might the 
learned serjeant then have exclaimed, 
« Nolumus leges Angliz mutari.”” Well 
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might he then have resisted the encroach- 
ments of power upon the-.authority of 
common law; well might he for once 





cesses, and whom the king determined to 
punish severely, in these words: “ Quos- 
dam fecit equis trahi, alios igne cremari, 
alios suspendi, et alios incarcerasi.”” This 
was inthe year 1272.* Thirty years be- 


fore there was an execution for piracy and 


banditti robbing by drawing and hanging 
only; to which in one of the cases, where 
the charge was aggravated by high trea- 
son, were added embowelling and burning, 
quartering and sending the quarters to the 
four chief cities.¢ In 1238, a madman 
who had attempted to kill the king was 
ordered to. be torn asunder by horses, 
afterwards beheaded, and his body divided 
in three parts, one for each of the three chief 
cities throngh which they were drawn, to 
be exposed on gibbets. There is no trial 
mentioned: Rex jussit.f 

The first example I have met with 
of the solemn judgment in high trea- 
son, was in the case of David prince 
of Wales in the 11th year of Edward 
1. It has all the appearances of a novel 
and extraordinary proceeding: and the 
historians would not have dwelt upon it 
so minutely if it had not been so. Fleta 
a contemporary author treats it as such.|| 
This Jikewise appears in the Annals of 
Waverley. There was a grand consulta- 
tion held (as in modern times in France 
for the torture of Damiens, of physicians, 
and bourreaux), to consider of the punish- 
ment of prince David. Not of bourreaux; 
but “ In Curia Regis tractatum est a regni 
potentioribus, qua pcena. mortis plecti 
debuit, &c.” And here, according to 
their opinion, “ Quadruplicis mortis adju- 
dicatur opprobrio ; viz. ad caudas equarum 
per vicos et plateas in villa Salopiz dis- 
tractus, deinde suspensus, ac postmodum 
decollatus, deinde corpus exanime in qua- 
tuor partes, licet acephalum, divisum ; cor 
autem cum intestinis combustum.” The 
conclusion of the story is characteristic 


were carried to the gallows, and there hanged, 
drawn, and quattered, and their bodies after- 
wards burnt.” Blomefield’s Norwich, 8vo, 
vol. 1, p. 55. 

Blomefield quotes Hol. vol. 1, fol. 275. 
Fabian, pat 7, fol. 94. Mat. Paris, Hist. 
Angl. fol. 976-7. Mat. West. anno 1271, 
p. 351. Neville, p. 145. 

* Gale, vol.2, p. 226. 

« + M, Paris, p. 513. Rege jubente. 

4 Ibid. p. 401. || Lib. 1. c. 16 
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of the manners of the times. They agree 
that London the principal city shall be 
graced with his head; but York and Win- 
chester dispute for the honour of his right 
shoulder, and the latter gains it.* 

Fleta’s description of the punishment is 
in these words: “ Quinque judiciis mor- 
talibus torquebatur ; suis namque meritis 
exigentibus, detractus, suspensus, decolla- 
tus, dismembratus fuit et combustus ; 
cujus caput, &c.” 

In the year 1292, Rhees ap Meredith, a 
Welsh lord, who had at first’ assisted Ed- 
ward, and afterwards opposed him, was 
taken and condemned to death. He suf- 
fered “ punitionem duplicem proditoris et 
latronis ; quia tractus ad caudas equorum 
suspendio periit.”+ The same punish- 
ment was inflicted upon some chiefs of the 
Welsh in 1294.¢ In the year following, a 
traitor detected in correspondence with 
the enemy was hanged, after being rolled 
up in an ox’s hide, and drawn through 
London at horses’ tails. || 

After the king’s success in Scotland in 
1305, the hero of that nation, sir William 
Wallace, who had nobly defended his 
country, was taken prisoner and brought 
to London, to be made a terrible example 
of Edward’s vengeance. Matthew of 
Westminster relates his execution in the 
following words:—* Morte crudelissima 
sed dignissimd condemnatur. Primo per 
plateas Londini ad caudas equinas tractus, 
usque ad patibulum altissimum sibi fabrica- 
tum, quo laqueo suspensus ; postea semiv 
vus dimissus, deinde abscissis genitalibus et 
evisceratis intestinis, ac in igne crematis, 
demum abscisso capite, ac trunco in qua~ 
tuor partes secto, caput palo super pontem 
Londinensem affigitur. Quadrifida vero 
membra ad quatuor partes Scotia sunt 
transmisse.”’§ 

The king’s victory in Scotland in the 
next year, was attended with the like se- 
verity upon the prisoners. Some were 
hanged, others beheaded. The countess 
of Buchan, who had placed the crown 
upon Bruce’s head, was exposed at Ber- 
wick, in an iron house or cage, shaped like 
a crown, but whether put to death or not 
in that exposure, is not said. “ Symon 


* Fdit. Gale, p. 238, and Matt. West. p. 411. 


¢ Ibid. p. 423. 


+ Matt. Westm. p. 419. 
Thid. p. 451. 


\| Ibid. p..425. § 
[4] 
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have found in precedent a direct and 
sacred plea against the usurpation of 
cruelty: but now, in defence of severity, 
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he loses sight of common law, and admits, 
in favour of the ages that have passed, the 


very plea of innovation which he refuses, 





autem Freysel proper pluralitatem prodi- 
tionum quas fecerat” (the name and cha- 
racter have a curieus coincidence with 
modern history, for it should have been 
written Fraser) “ sic damnatur. <A turri 
Londinensi per viculos et plateas distractus 
ut proditor, suspensus eminus quia latro, 
truncatus capite ut homicida, refixus equu- 
Jeo par dies viginta, igne quoque finaliter 
est combustus.” His head was fixed by 
the side of Wallace’s, At the same time 
two attendants upon king Robert who had 
taken part in Comyn’s death, and several 
others, among whom was Neal Bruce, 
were drawn, hanged and beheaded.* The 
earl of Athol, on account of bis birth, as 
belonging to the royal family, was brought 
on horseback, instead of being drawn to 
the place of execution, and hanged on a 
gallows fifty feet high, then taken down 
alive and beheaded. ; 
In Edward the second’s reign, a. p. 1322 
the earl of Lancaster’s associates were 
drawn, hanged and quartered; but the 
earl himself was only beheaded for the 
reason assigned in Athol’s case+. Mor- 
timer’s case in 17 Edward 2, was solemnly 
referred to the judges, lords, and others to 
determine what judgment he ought to 
suffer for divers treasons, ‘ que! jugement 
le dit Roger de Mortimer avoit deservi, 
solom la ley et l’usage de nostre roialme,” 
and they upon deliberation resolved that 
he deserved to be drawn and hangedt. 
He had received the same judgment upon 
a former occasion, and had been pardoned. 
The next case worthy of our attention, 
is that of the Spensers in the last year of 
Edward 2, a. p. 1326. Hugh the elder 
was drawn, hanged, and beheaded at 
Bristol, and. his head sent to Winchester. 
But the son suffered, besides a more severe 
and formal punishment, a long reproachful 
speech of condemnation from the chief 
justice, which concluded with the follow- 
ing sentence :—“ Whereas you are found 
a thief, therefore you shall be hanged. 
And whereas you are found a traitor, you 
shall therefore be drawn and quartered, 
and dispatched about the realm. -And 
whereas you were outlawed by our lord 
the king, and by the common assent, and 
have returned to court without warrant, 


. * Matt. Westm. pp. 455, 6, 8. 


+ 3 Tyrrel, 288, + 4 Rym. F. p. 22, 
* 





you shall be beheaded. “And whereas you 
abetted and procured discord between oy 
lord the king and the queen and others of 
the realm, you shall have your bowels 
taken out, and then they shall be burnt, 
Withdraw, traitor, vile tyrant, so go take 
your judgment, wicked and attainted 
traitor.*”” 

From this example, we learn that the 
punishment of high treason affecting the 
crown or public peace of the realm, was 
then understood to be settled in these 
three points; namely, to be drawn, hanged, 
and beheaded or quartered. More than 
these was out of course, although not rare; 
for upon extraordinary occasions or per- 
sons there was usually something more, 
The Earl of Carlisle in the reign of Edw, 
2, was degraded of his honour of knight. 
hood before execution, which was a singu- 
lar instance. [Tyrrel, p. 300.] 

The first case I have met with, in which 
the king formally remitted part of the 
disgusting ceremonial of death, is that of 
Edward the 2nd’s indulgence to his cousin 
the earl of Lancaster, on account of his 
nearness of kin. He there remitted all 
but the beheading. [Tyrrel, p. 291.] 

Having alluded to the circumstance of 
beheading being peculiar to open robbers 
and outlaws, itis necessary to notice the dis 
tinctions made in the cases above quoted 
of Fraser and Spenser. Fraser’s case dis- 
tinguishes the punishments of a traito), 
thief, and manslayer, so as to apply be- 
heading to the latter; but in the case of 
Spenser it is applied to the outlaw. It will 
be found that robbers, manslayers and oul- 
laws were generally classed together, i 
the times now before us. Banditti, rob- 
bery was an offence so common as 40 be 
generally meant by the description of 
open robbery; and as the offenders wert 
generally too many and too strong to be 
taken, but by the authority of the sherifi, 
the usual course against them began by 
outlawry in the county court, and ‘some 
times with excommunication. This W8 
the occasion of rendering the above tertis 
synonymous in practice, and the guilty 
were frequently put to death upon the hue 
and ci'y in purswit and without trial. They 


* Knyghton, col. 2545, 2549, and. Froissttt 
v. 1, ch. 12, 18, and 14. ‘See also Howell’ 
State Trials, p..23. 
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when urged in our own age, on the side 


of mercy. 
I am sure, after all, that upon the gene- 
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ral topics of reform much doubt cannot be 
entertained in this House. But what is 
the particular subject of this night’s in- 





had caput lupinum, which it was lawful to 
take off ; lawful to every man in remote and 
barbarous times, according to the Mirror. 
[c. 4, 8. 4.] But in Bracton’s time it was 
permitted only in cases of resistance to 
justice, excepting inthe disorderly marches 
of Wales. Yet we find examples which 
prove the remains of the old barbarism in 
practice afterwards, notwithstanding the 
alteration of the law.* 

This seems to have been the case upon 
a transaction related by M. Paris, when 
the heads of ten night robbers of a great 
gang in the north, were brought to London 
at once in Henry the 3d’s reign. 

Gaveston, the favourite of Edward the 
2nd, who after having been outlawed and 
banished ventured to return while under 
this sentence, was pursued by his enemies, 
and beheaded upon falling into their hands. 
It is remarkable, that the king in his public 
censure of the lords for having pat him to 
death, does not dwell upon the execution, 
violent as it was; but makes the principal 
grief to be, that they killed him contrary 
to théir promise given for his safety. { 

The ninth chapter of stat. 9 Edw. 2, 
st. 1, seems likewise to countenance this 
opinion, It states as a grievance, to the 
privilege of the church, that offenders 
under abjuration and in their way to exile, 
are violently carried off and hanged, or 
beheaded on the spot. The like inference 
arises upon a case in 3 Edw. 3, in Fitz. 
Abr. tit. Corone pl. 346. 

In the great appeal of treason in par- 
liament, in IL Rich. 2, the judgment 
against the duke of Ireland, earl of Arun- 
del, and. chief justice Tresilian, was, to 
be drawn and hanged, and to forfeit lands 
and goods. So of sir Nicholas Brembre, 
Blake and Usk; and the execution to be 
made by the marshal of England. But 
the judgment against Usk had the addition 
of beheading, and his head to be placed 
upon Newgate. {| 

Sir Simon Bu:sley and others, who were 
at the same time impeached by the Com- 
Mons upon the like charge, had judgment 


* Bracton de Corona, c. 13, p. 128, b. 
Fleta, lib. 1, c. 28, p. 44, and Co. Litt. 128, b. | 


note z. + P. 431. 

{ Brady Contin. App. No, 56. 3 Tyrrel, 
P. 253. 3 Rym. bed. p. 335. 

|| See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 1, p. 89. 





to be drawn, hanged, and beheaded, and 
to forfeit. But for various reasons in their 
several cases they were pardoned all of 
the execution but beheading. Burley 
because he had served the king’s father, 
and was a knight of the garter. Sir John 
de Beauchamp, because he was of gentle 
blood, and had been steward of the house- 
hold. Sir James Berners because he had 
been in ward to the king,,and about his 
person. But sir John Salisbury had not 
the judgment to be beheaded, and suffered 
by being drawn to Tyburn and hanged.* 
These were proceedings in parliament, 
and in the king’s presence. Although 
not all consistent, they show upon the 
whole that beheading had now obtained 
the consideration of being the least igno- 
minious part of the sentence. 

Upon the court revolution which hap- 
pened in the twenty first year of this 
king’s reign, when the old favourites re- 
gained their power, and made their ene- 
mies suffer, the form of the sentences pro- 
nounced against them was of the same 
kind. The earl of Arundel received 
judgment upon an appeal of treason, to be 
drawn, hanged, beheaded, and quartered, 
and to forfeit. But on- account of his 
worthy blooa, the king pardoned the exe- 
cution of drawing, hanging, and qyarter- 
ing.—The earl of Warwick and sir John 
de Cobham received the same judgment, 
but were pardoned so far as to preserve 
their lives in banishment.¢ It is worthy 
of notice in all these examples, that the 
form of adjudging forfeiture is not always 
the same any more than that of death. 

In the eighth year of Henry 4, the 
judgment against the earl of Northum- 
berland, and lord Bardolf, was the same 
as the last, with the omission of quartering. 
But it was a conditional sentence, pro- 
nounced in absence, in case of their not 
appearing, and to depend upon the king’s 
pleasure. 

The conspirators against Henry 5, 
namely, the. earl of Cambridge, lord 
Scroop, and sir Thomas Gray, had judg- 
ment with the omission of quartering, but 
they all suffered differently. The first, 


| € quia. de sanguine regio ortus est,’ was 


only beheaded. Lord Scroop, because a 


* See 3 Parl. Ro. 238, 243. , 
+ Ibid. pp.377, 380, 381-2. t Ibid. p. 607. 
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quiry ? It is not upon one of those matters 
of positive regulation where it, possibly, 
is of less importance what the rule of law 
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is, than that there should be some cer, 
tain rule ; but it is upon a sentence which _ 
inflicts'a most cruel death, and which dis. 





knight of the garter, was not hanged, but 
drawn and beheaded. Sir T. Gray, for 


no reason assigned, but ‘de precepto | 


Regis,’ was only beheaded; after being 
led on foot, according to the sentence, 
through the town of Southampton to the 
place of execution. His head was di- 
rected to be fixed up in public view at 
Newcastle.* 

The judgment against sir John Mor- 
timer, in the second year of Henry 64, is 
an extraordinary one, as are the other cir- 
cumstances of his case.’ He had escaped 
from prison, and was attainted by a vio- 
lent stretch of power by act of parliament, 
in which the judgment contains these 
words, viz. ‘Quod ipse usque Turrim 
pradictam ducatur, et deinde per medium 
civitatis predicte usque ad Furcas de 
Ty burne trahatur, et super Furcas ibidem 
suspendatur et ad terram projiciatur. Et 
caput ejus amputetur, et interiora sua 
comburentur, et corpus ejus in quatvor 
partes dividatur. Et caput ejus super 
portam pontis Londoniz ponatur, ac dicte 
quatuor partes corporis sui super alias 
quatuor portas Londoniz separatim po- 
nantur. Et quod bona et catalla terre et 
tenementa sua cum pertinentiis, tam in do- 
minico quam in reversione domino Regi 
forishhant, &c.+” 7 

Yet this sentence, which was under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, and peculiar 
in its day, seems to have furnished the 
model for what is now the ordinary form 
of the solemn judgment in high treason. 
For the examples of Edward the first’s 
reign which it resembles, had not been 
followed in the reigns next succeeding. 

We read of many executions for treason 
during the civil war of York and Lancaster 
of an irregular kind, and partaking more 
of a military than juridical course ; there- 
fore not fit to be cited for examples. But 
I find a record of a regular trial for high- 
treason by indictment upon the usual com- 
mission in the eigtith year of Edward 4; 
which contains a judgment wherein are all 
the formalities required by law as now 
practised. Thesentence is stated under the 
* Ideo consideratum est,’ as of course, and 
without any reasons assigned, in the form 
of preamble, in these words; viz. “* Quod 


' * Parl. Ro. 66. 3 Hen. 5. 
t Ibid. 202, alse quoted in 4 Inst. 38. 








predicti T. H. et H. C. ducantur ad pri- 
sonam domini Regis qua detinentur, ¢ 
abinde per medium civitatis Nove Sarum 


| preedictae directé usque ad Furcas de By. 


merton trabantur, et ibidem super Furcas 
illus suspendantur.’ Et eorum alter vivens 
ad terram prosternatur: et interiora ga 
extra ventres ipsorum et eorum alterigs 
trahantur ipsis viventibus et comburentor, 
Et quod capita utriusque eorum amputen- 
tur; ac quod corpus utriusque eorum per 
se in quatuor partes dividatur. Et quod 
capita et quarteria ipsorum T. H. et H,(C, 
ponantur ubi dominus Rex assignari yo. 
luerit.*”” 

This is the earliest case I know of such 
a judgment formally given, or of one in the 
ordinary administration of justice, con . 
taining such formalities. And it differs 
from all those above quoted, in leavin 
the disposal of the mangled bodies to the 
discretion of the crown. But it has a 
more remarkable distinction from the 
rest, in the omission of the clause of for. 
feiture. 

Sir E. Coke writest, that forfeiture is 
implied in the judgment; for which he — 
refers to Bro. Abr. tit. Forfeiture, pl. 99. 
But that case (of 35 Hen: 8,) is expressly 
confined to an attainder by act of parlia- 
ment; and so is a dictym to which Brooke 
refers in 4 Hen. 7, 11, b. 

Although the clause of forfeiture is as 
usual as any other part of the judgment in 
the old cases, it is not added in those of 
modern times; and the omission being s0 
uniform may have been made upon good 
reason and authority, though we haveit 
not to show. In the law of Scotland, it 
has continued to make part of the judg- 
ment pronounced upon the offender.} 

The judgment upon Humphry Stafford, 
before mentioned, is given in these words 
in the Year-Book:|| « Et per consensum 
omnium Justiciariorum Anglie idem H. 
adjudicatus fuit, quoc iferam reducatut 
Turri Londinensi; et abinde ponatur 
super quoddam herdillum, et trahatur pet 
medium civitatis Londini, et sic usque 
Tiburnum; et ibidem per collum suspen- 
datur, et ante mortem cor scindatur; ¢ 


* 6 Parl. Ro. 306, 307. + 3 Inst. 211, 
t See 2 Howell’s Stat. Tr. p. 705, and At 

not’s Crim. Tr. Scotl. pp. 90, 378, 381, 391, 
|| 1 Hen. 7, 24. 
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races the national character by a savage 
and disgusting spectacle to those by whom 
it was witnessed ; such. an enemy is the 
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hon. gentleman to innovation that he will 
retain even such barbarities, because he 
finds them established. If the hon. Soli- 
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caput abscindatur, et corpus ejus dividatur 
in quatuor partes, et mittatur ad volunta- 


tem regis: et’ Deus misereatur anime 


ejus.” The words of the sentence given 
by Coke and Hale are not exactly the 
same as these in the Year-Book. 

The prisoner had been attainted of 
high treason by act of parliament, with 
many other Yorkists who opposed Henry 
7, and had fled to sanctuary; upon which 
agreat question arose for the determina- 
tion of the judges, who were all assembled 
in the King’s Bench for this purpose. The 
point of sanctuary being decided against 
him, the judgment of death followed of 
course. 

Staunford, who was contemporary with 
Henry 8, and queen Mary, in his Pleas of 
the Crown, writes that the judgment in 
high treason is— d’estre reamesné al 
lieu dont il vyent, et de la d’estre trahé 
sur un hurdle jesque al lieu d’execution, et 
dela d’estre pendu per le colle, et vive 
d’estre decoupé, et ces entrailles et privy 
membres d’estre excises de son corps, et 
comburé deins son view, et son téte d’estre 
abscise, et son corps devidé in quater parts 
4 disponer al voluntie le roye. Et c’est 
le judgment d’un homme. Car d’un feme 
il est auter, d’estre trahé et comburés.’’ 
The author then shows the difference be- 
tween this judgment and that for counter- 
feiting the coin by 25 Edward 3, and by 
the statute of Mary.* 

The first volume of the State Trials con- 
tains many later examples of judgments 
pronounced upon traitors, which the re- 
ports purport to give in their very words. 
If we can rely upon that authority, it 
may be observed that they differ more or 
less from each other, no two being ex- 
actly alike; some in form only, others in 
substance. They are of different periods 
from the case of sir Thomas More to that 
of sir Walter Raleigh. 

The judgment‘in Co. Ent. $61, b. which 
is of the first year of James 1, and those 
in, Plo. Com, 387, b. and 551, and Rast. 
Ent. 645, which are of the first of Mary, 
in the cases of sir Thomas Wyat, and of 
Robert Dudley, afterwards famous as earl 
of Leicester, omit the hurdle, and the cut- 


* Statinf, P.C. 1.3, c. 19, p. 182. 

+ Howell's State Tr. v. 1, pp. 398, 1032, 
1112, 1258, 1331, 1357, v. 2, pp. 29, 31. See 
also, v. 1, pp. 397, 1086, 1088, some particu- 





ting off the privy parts; and direct the 
entrails to be taken out of the belly, and 
burnt while the person is alive. There is 
the like: omission in many cases since ; 
but they order the head and quarters to 
be at the king’s or queen’s disposal. 
Blackstone writes of the hurdle as a 
“* connivance at length ripened by huma- 
nity into law.*” A case in Edward 3’s 
reign, before referred to, proves this; and 
it may be inferred from its expressions 
that the monks, although they were then 
a vicious race, had been the authors of 
this humanity.t The judge there, in 
condemning a criminal, is reported to 
have given especial order that neither 
friars nor others should dare to help him 
with any thing to rest upon in the drawing. 
It is to be lamented that the heads of 
the law or state in modern times should 
never have felt those sentiments of de- 
cency and humanity which the corrupt 
monks of old could put in practice; by 
the workings of which our administration 
of justice might have been purged ere now 
of a disgraceful and barbarous ceremony. 
There’ is a passage related of queen 
Elizabeth, which shows that her attention 
was once called to the subject. Several 
traitors, who had suffered for a conspiracy 
in favour of the queen of Scots, were exe- 
cuted (as it often happened then) accord- 
ing to the exact and cruel direction of the 
sentence. The queen being informed of 
it was shocked, and directed that some of 
the offenders who remained to be exe- 
cuted should hang on the gallows till 
dead before they should be cut down. Con- 
sidering this queen’s character, and that 
she had shown a due sense of the indignity 
on this occasion, we may wonder that she 
did not proceed further in the work of re- 
formation by correcting the law itself.t 
But it was left for the vulgar destroyers 
of royalty to make the change which de- 
cency required in this instance. In the 
trials during the Usurpation a new form 
was directed to be observed, which con- 


lars as to parboiling the heads and quarters of 
persons executed for high treason. 


* Comm. b. 4, c.6. + 33 Ass. pl. 7. 

t 1 Howell’s Stat. Tr. pp. 1158, 1160. See 
in p. 1193 her sentiments of dignity and pro- 
priety in the proceedings against her rival the 
Queen of Scots, whom she studied to keep out 
of public disgrace upon her trial. es 
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citor had lived some years ago, he would 
then doubtless have stood forward with 
the arguments that we have heard this 


* Sir Samnel Romilly’s Bill (ema 


night in support of those monuments of 
barbarism which the wisdom of our anges, 
tors has abolished : amongst such bulwark, 





sisted only of suffering death by severing 
the head from the body. After the Res- 
toration, for reasons natural enough, how- 
ever to be regretted, it was not thought 
proper to adopt it. 

The following is the sentence pro- 
nounced upon the first occasion which 
then presented itself for recurring to the 
old form, namely, upon the trial of the 
regicides.* 

« The judgment of this court is, and 
the court doth award, That you be led 
back to the prison from whence you came, 
and from thence to be drawn upon a 
hurdle to the place of execution; and 
there you shall he hanged by the neck, 
and -being alive shall be cut down, and 
your privy members to be cut off;+ your 
entrails to be taken out of your body, and 
(you living) the same to be burnt before 
your eyes: and your head to be cut off, 
your body to be divided into four quarters, 
and head and quarters to be disposed of at 


the pleasure of the king’s majesty. And’ 


the Lord have mercy upon your soul !” 

The judgment upon lord Stafford in 
1680 was not materially different from 
the foregoing, and is more deserving of 
our attention, because his case occasioned 
a debate in the House of Lords, which 
concluded with a reference to the judges 
for their advice upon the mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

According to the report in the State 
Trials, which agrees with the Lords’ 
Journals,{ « The Lords took into consi- 
deration what judgment should be given 
upon William viscount Stafford: and it 
was moved that he might be beheaded. 
After some debate the judges were asked, 
Whether if any other judgment than the 
usual judgment in high treason should 
be given upon him it would attaint his 
blood? The judges were of opinion that 
the judgment for high treason appointed 
by law is, to be drawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered: and in the courts and proceedings 
below they can take no notice of any 
judgment for high treason but that. 


* 5 Howell’s State Trials, 1034. 

+ There are few precedents for this disgust- 
ing part of the sentence. The word interiora 
will be found to have been most generally 
used. 

} Howell’s State Tr. vol. 7, p. 1554, Lords’ 
Journal, vol. 13, pp. 704, 5, 6. 





Then the Attorney General desired to 
heard on his majesty’s behalf, which the 
House gave leave for him to be: who said 
he knew no other judgment by law for high 
treason but drawing, hanging, and quar, 
tering: if any other judgment wer 
given, it would be prejudicial to his My 
jesty, and be a question in the inferior 
courts as to his attainder of high treason, 
Whereupon their lordships ordered th 
the lord high steward do pronounce the 
ordinary judgment of death upon the 
lord viscount Stafford, as the law hath ape 
pointed in cases of high treason.” 

If we take this literally, the judgment 
does not pursue the advice of the judges; 
for there is more than drawing, hanging, 
and quartering directed in what the high 
steward pronounced for the ordinary 
judgment. He must therefore have con. 
sidered himself justified by some otherau 
thority, which may be supposed to hare 
been founded in precedent. 

What followed hereupon exhibits a tale 
of party violence similar in kind, and not 
less disgraceful to the times than that be 
fore mentioned, of the contest between 
York and Winchester for the Welsh 


_prince’s right shoulder.* 


Upon the king’s ordering the execution 
to be done by beheading, the sheriffs af- 
fected to doubt the legality of the order 
as communicated to them, and applied to 
the House of Lords for further directions, 
who declared that the king’s writ ought 
to be obeyed. They applied likewise to 
the House of Commons, as parties to the 
judgment, because it was passed upon 
their impeachment. But the flame ex 
pected to be kindled between the two 
Houses was suppressed by a motion of sit 
William Jones’s, agreed to by the Com- 
mons, “ That this House is content thatthe 
sheriffs do execute William 
viscount Stafford, by severing his bead 
from. his body only.”+ Whether this 
strange proceeding arose from the male 
volence of faction in lord Stafford’s ene 
mies to obtain the full and disgusting pe 
formance of the judgment, or from the 
secret instigation of his friends, in hope 
furnishing means for his escape, by raising 
a dispute in parliament, isdovbtful. Hume 
in his History, without referring to y 


+ Comm, Journ. 69%... 





* See p. cxiv. 
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of the constitution as embowelling alive, 
he might have supported the ‘ peine forte 
et dure,’ the writ ‘de heretico combu- 
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rendo,’ or the burning women alive for 
petit treason. 
The nature of the hon. Solicitor’s rea- 





quthority, asserts the former position; and 
accuses lord Russell of partaking in that 
extreme violence. Grey’s report of the 

‘ debate does mention his name, but it can- 
not contain the whole. 

The sentence pronounced upon Despard 
and others, in the year 1803, is as follows 
in the printed trial, which purports to 
give the speech of the chief justice who 
pronounced it, from short-hand notes*— 
viz. 

« That you the several prisoners at the 
bar be severally taken from hence to the 
place from whence you came, and from 
thence be severally drawn on a hurdle to 
the place of execution, and there be se- 
verally hanged by the neck, but not until 
you are dead; but that you be severally 
taken down again, and that whilst you are 
yet alive, your bowels to be taken out and 
burnt before your faces: and that after- 
wards your heads be severed from your 
bodies, and your bodies be divided each 
into four quarters, and your heads and 
quarters to be at the King’s disposal, 
And may God have mercy on your souls!” 

This sentence is not exactly the same 
as that pronounced by Mr. Justice Heath 
upon Tyrie at Winchester, in the year 
1782, according to the printed trial. But 
that does not agree with the entry in the 
clerk of assize’s Judgment Book, which 
I examined. This is as follows :—« Let 
him be drawn upon a hurdle to the place 
of execution, and there hanged by the 
neck, and then cut down alive, and his 
entrails and privy members cut from his 
body, and burned in his sight; and his 
head cut off, and his body divided into 
four ‘parts, and disposed of at the king’s 
pleasure,’’ 

This agrees with the form in the office 
of clerk of assize, edit. 1682, p. 64. But 
that of the printed trial, said to be taken 
in short hand, agrees with the book pub- 
lished in 1710 by order-of the House of 
Lords, with the approbation of the judges, 
entitled,“A Form and Method of Trial of 
Commoners in Cases of High Treason: viz. 

“ You, David Tyrie, are to be led from 
hence to the gaol from whence you came, 
and from thence you are to be drawn upon 
ahardle to the place of execution; and 


* Gurney’s, 8vo. : 
t See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 24, p. $44. 





there you are to be hanged by the neck, 
and being alive to be cut down, and your 
privy members to be cut off, and your 
bowels to be taken out of your belly, and 
there burnt, you being alive; and ‘your 
head to be cut off, and your body to be 
divided into four quarters: and that your 
head and quarters be disposed of where 
his Majesty shall think fit.” 

I have heard of an Irishman, who vpon 
receiving this sentence exclaimed, “ Ah ! 
what need of all this cookery ?”’ It is high 
time to abolish such an outrage to public 
decency and private feelings, unless we 
could bring the habits and manners of 
those who devised it, or employ their 
ghosts to perform the ceremony.—I have 
known men of rank and . consequence, 
upon returning from a trial where they 
had heard this sentence passed, exclaim 
against it almost in the above words, and 
speak seriously of endeavouring to reform 
it. But many a good design of this kind 
has failed from the interval of'a pleasant 
party or night’s rest, or other business 
coming on to occupy the thoughts of the 
following morning. 

A proper opportunity offered itself for 
making the improvement a few years ago, 
when an Act was introduced for altering 
the judgment by which women were 
directed to be burnt.* I cannot doubt 
but that the same good sense which pro- 
posed that alteration would have embraced 
the one here suggested if it had then been 
broughtto view. Now indeed both reason 
and example are stronger in its favour ; 
for the statute alluded to has created a 
new disparity of the same sort as existed 
before between the judgments upon male 
and female offenders. The humanity of 
modern times, like that which introduced 
the hurdle formerly, has generally ope- 
rated upon the officers of justice, so as to 
induce them to fail in the strict execution 
of the sentence, by omitting the torture 
and most offensive parts of it: and the - 
prerogative of the crown is often exercised 
in remitting all but the. beheading. But 
it would be more to the honour of our 
laws, and would relieve its ministers: from 
a breach of duty, and: the crown from a 
burthen, to ordain. the same absolutely by 
a new statute. 


* Stat. $0 Geo $, 48, 
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soning may be applied with equal force 
to all of these savage expedients. 

By the ancient law, the judgment for 
standing mute was, * that the prisoner be 
remanded to the prison from whence he 
came, and put into a low dark chamber, 
and there be laid on his back on the bare 
floor, naked, unless where decency for- 
bids; that there be placed upon his body 
as*great a weight of iron as he could bear; 
and more, that he have no sustenance, 
save only on the first day three morsels of 
the worst bread, and on the second day 
three draughts of standing water that 
should be nearest to the prison door, and 
in this situation this should be his daily 
_ diet till he died, or (as anciently the judg- 
ment ran) till he answered.’”’* In the 
12th year of his present Majesty’s reign 
our national character was rescued from 
this just subject of reproach, and the law 
was abolished. If the hon. solicitor had 
been a member of this House when the 
alteration was then proposed, he would 
have implored you not to remove the 
land-marks of society; he would have 
said that this operation of terror was most 
beneficial to the community, and that, 





* The last infliction of this sentence 


was probably in the year 1735 :—“ Mon- 
day, August 4th, 1735.—At the assizes at 
Lewes in Sussex, a man who pretended to 
be dumb and lame, was indicted for’a bar~- 


barous murder and robbery.. He had 
been taken up on suspicion; several spots 
of blood, and part of the goods being 
found on him. When he was brought to 
the bar, he would not speak, or plead, 
though often urged to it, and the sentence 
inflicted on those who stand mute read to 
him. Four or five persons in court swore 
they had heard him speak: and a boy 
who was his accomplice, and apprehended, 
was there to be a witness against him ; 
yet he continued mute. On which he 
was carried back to Horsham gaol, to be 
pressed to death if he would not plead. 

“ They laid on him first 100 weight, 
then added 100 more, and he still conti- 
nued obstinate. They then added 100 
more, and then made it 350lb. yet he 
would not speak. Then adding 5olb. 
more, he was just about dead, having all 
the agonies of death about him; when the 
executioner, who weighs about 16 or 17 
stone, lay down upon the board which 
was over him, and, adding to the weight, 
killed him in an instant.’’—Gentleman’s 
and London Magazines for August 1735. 
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although I would have been the last 
have introduced this law, I will be th 
first to continue it. 

The writ ‘de hzretico comburendo? 
which, as a practice, has been thought t 
be as ancient as the common law tse} 
was abolished in the reign of king Charly 
2. Has the removal of this bulwark ep, 
dangered the constitution? or does the 
hon, Solicitor think that, because it Was 
once law, it ought not to have been alter. 
ed? or does he believe that any adyay. 
tages resulted to this country, or that oy 
national character was exalted by that 
execrable writ, which spared neither ge. 
nius or piety, the helplessness of child. 
hood, or the feebleness of old age? 

The punishment for petit treason bya 
woman, was burning her alive. In the 
year 1790 this law was altered.* Would 





* The following is an answer toa letter 
inquiring into the origin of this alteration: 

« In reply to thy inquiry respecting in- 
formation on the subject of the alteration of 
the punishment of petit treason by a woman, 
which was burning alive, and is now simple 
death, 1 will relate what I recollect of the 
circumstance. A friend of mine was chosen 
constable of a parish in the city. Although 
a mean of large property, he chose rather 
to serve himself than hire another to do 
the duty. - It was in the year that the 
King went to St. Paul’s he was constable, 
as I remember; he attended on that oc- 
casion.—He generally attended at execu- 
tions, and on the one which occasioned 
the conversation on petit treason, there 
were nine persons executed, one of whom 
was a woman for murdering her husband, 
The sight of her body being burned after 
she had been hanged, affected him s0 
much that he turned very pale, on which 
sir W. Curtis, who was sheriff, very kindly 
desired him to go with him to an apart: 
ment in Newgate, which he did. Whe- 
ther sir Ben. Hammett, who was the other 
sheriff, was with him, or not, I cannot te 
collect; but my friend took the opportu- 


“nity of making some,very striking remarks 


on the then existing law, clearly pointing 
out the folly of it, tending only to-excile 
great curiosity among the lower classes of 
society, and to harden, rather than in the 
smallest degree cause tenderness of dispo 
tion. | What he said seemed to be so 1m 
pressive as to engage one of the sherifis to 
say that he would the next open day 
move in the House of Commons, that the 


law, so far as the burning the bodies of 
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the hon. Solicitor, then, have reminded 
ou of the salutary operations of terror ? 
Would he have talked of the bulwarks of 
the constitution; of his being the last 
man to propose, but the first to preserve 
this law ? 
As the dread of change is so prevalent, 
let us congratulate ourselves that the pu- 


nishment of burning women alive, the 


writ ‘ de heretico comburendo,’ and the 
‘peine forte et dure,’ are already abo- 
lished ; for the temper which has appear- 
ed, the reasoning which we have heard 
this night would have been as applicable 
to such exploded barbarities as to em- 
bowelling alive. 

The hon. gentleman has stated, that my 
hon. friend (Mr, Courtenay) is mistaken 
in supposing that, in the execution, or 
rather in the evasion of this sentence, any 
trust is reposed, where he cannot but ad- 
mit that it ought not to be confided, in the 
executioner ; and he with an air of triumph 
says, we ought not to legislate from the 
solitary instance of Mr. Townly, which 
must be solitary, because no other instance 
has been adduced. The error of this 
mode of reasoning seemed to be forcibly 
felt by the hon. gentleman, when it was 
unexpectedly retorted upon him in the 
conclusive argument of my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Ponsonby). But if it will be 
any satisfaction to the hon. gentleman, I 
will remind him of the account which he 
may find in the State Trials of the execu- 
tion of John James, where the executioner 
is stated to have been so civil as not to 
embowel the offender until’ he was actually 
dead.* 

When the sentence is merciless, the 
sufferings of the offender will, in a state 
which has made any progress in civiliza- 
tion, be mitigated, if possible, by the 
executioner, The ‘ peine forte et dure’ 





women for petit treason, should be abo- 
lished ;—he performed. his promise, and 
the law was accordingly altered, and, as 
far as I can now remember, without any 
opposition.”’—This is a mistake, it was 
opposed, 

_* «The sheriff and hangman were so 
civil to him as to suffer him to be dead 
before he was cut down: the bangman 
taking out his heart, and burning his 
members and entrails, returned his head 
and quarters back to Newgate, put in a 
basket in a cart, and from thence were 
disposed by the King.”—Howell’s State 
Trials, vol. 6, p. 104, 13 Car. 2, 1661. 
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while it existed, was, like the punishment 
of treason, a case where it was teft to the 
humanity of the hangman to temper the 
cruelty of the law: and it was usual for 
him in the first instance to place such a 
great weight upon the breast of the of- 
fender, as to shorten and soon terminate 
his sufferings. Sir William Blackstone* 
considers these severities so contrary to 
the genius of our nation, that he says they 
are never inflicted unless by accident: 
and sir M. Foster} mentions one of these 
accidents, where a woman was actually 
burnt alive. If these instances, which 
must unavoidably exist from the very con- 
stitution of our nature, will not satisfy the 
hon. gentleman, he may, I make no doubt, 
discover many others, from which he will 
be convinced, that it is not my hon. friend 
who was mistaken. Ou former occasions 
it was contended that a discretion in in- 
flicting the punishment ought to be taken 
from the legislature, and reposed in the 
judges. On this night we have heard an 
extension of this doctrine, and we are now 
required to trust to the discretion of the 
executioner. f 


[exxx 





* « But the humanity of the English 
nation has authorized, by a tacit consent, 
an almost general mitigation of such part 
of these judgments as savour of torture or 
cruelty ; a sledge or hurdle being usually 
allowed to such traitors as are condemned 
to be drawn; and there being very few 
instances (and those accidental or by neg- 
ligence) of any persons being embowelled 
or burned, till previously deprived of sen- 
sation by strangling.” —Blackst. iv. 376. 

+ “In common practice no material 
difference is made in the manner of the 
execution, unless in some very special 
cases. 

«I remember a woman for the murder 
of her husband, under circumstances of 
high and uncommon aggravation, literally 
burnt alive,§ and we are told that in a 
case of petit treason the prisoner was by 
order of the court drawn, immediately 
after sentence, from Westminster-hall to 
Tyburn, without the poor comfort of a 
hurdle, or any thing to keep his head and 
body from the ground.”’—Foster’s Crown 
Law. 

t There is, perhaps, no instance in 
which the difference between our law in 
its solemn denunciations, and in actual 


§ Catherine Hayes, convicted at the Old 
Bailey, April, 1726. . 
C7] 
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The only remaining topic of the hon. 
gentleman’s argument is, his inquiry whe- 
ther there ought not to be some distinc- 





practice, is more remarkable than in the 
crime of high treason. Although the sen- 
tence uniformly pronounced by the judge, 
is one which it is never intended should 
be executed, it is still suffered to remain a 
part of the law. It remains a just subject 
of reproach to us by foreigners, and an- 
swering among ourselves no other purpose 
than at a very awful moment to distract 
the reason and terrify the imagination of 
each miserable convict, by an enumeration 
of horrible barbarities, which with judicial 
and religious solemnity he is told that he 
isto undergo. He isto be drawn to the 
place of execution, and there to be hanged, 
bat not until he is dead: he is to be cut 
down, and his entrails taken out and 
burned while he is yet alive ; his head is 
then to be cut off, and his body is to be 
divided into four quarters, and to be at the 
King’s disposal. Here there is no discre- 
tion reposed in the judges; they are 
bound to pronounce the cruel and disgust- 
ing sentence, and all discretion is trans- 
ferred to the executioner. He is allowed, 
if he thinks.fit, to defeat the intention of 
the law by suffering the criminal to remain 
suspended until he is dead; he may, if 
such be his pleasure, omit the embowel- 


ling altogether, and it is to the humanity | 


of the hangman that it is left to temper 
the savage severity of the law. That hu- 
manity, however, has not always been 
exerted. <‘* There are few instances,” 
says Mr. J. Blackstone, Com. vol. 4, p. 
377, “ and those accidental or by negli- 
gence, of persons being embowelled till 
previously deprived of sensation by 
strangling.”? ‘There are few instances, 
but there are some. It depends, there- 
fore, not on the aggravation to be found 
in the guilt of the offender, but of acci- 
dent, or on the neglect of the man who 
executes ‘the sentence, whether severe tor- 
tures shall constitute part of the punish- 
met. Nor in truththas it always been 
through accident or negligence that ‘these 
tortures have been endured. It should 
seem that in ancient times the sentence 
was usually executed in all its rigour; it 
has been s0 at no very remote period—no 
further, indeed, back than ‘the ‘rebellion ef 
1745: and recourse will probably again 
be had to these severities, if the violence 
and bitterness of civil dissentions @nd in- 
testine wars should ever again unhappily 
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tion between the punishment for such an 


-offence as high treason, and the punish. 


ment for common felonies. “Upon the 
answer to this question’ no doubt can be 
entertained: but if the hon. gentleman 
therefore infers, that embowelling alive 
ought to be part of the law of England, he 
will forgive me for saying that, allowing 
the truth of his premises, I wholly dissent 
from bis conclusion. I allow that there 
ought to be a distinction between crimes 
so widely different; but this distinction 
ought to be made, not by the introduction 
of torture, not by augmenting the pains 
for these extreme offences, but by lower. 
ing the punishments, by abolishing the 
punishment of death for pilfering a few 
shillings.—It is not one of the least im. 
portant objections to the enacting severe 
laws for small crimes, that they forma 
standard of cruelty to justify every harsh 
and excessive exercise of authority. 
These are the bloody tests to which con- 
stant appeal is made. These Jaws are 
represented as unobjectionable because 
they are never executed. We are told 
that, if they are theoretically severe, they 
are practically humane. Be it so: but 
let it be remembered that on this, as an 
many other occasions, appeals are made 
to these laws as a standard for apportion- 
ing punishments for other offences.* The 





rage in this coontry, and be attended 
with the same effect as they have produced 
in past times, and amongst other nations— 
that of kindling every latent spark of te- 
venge and cruelty existing in the ‘human 
breast.—See Sir Samuel Romilly’s Ob- 
servations on the Criminal Law. 

* Bat although these laws are not exe- 
cuted, and may be said, therefore, to exist 
ouly m theory, they are attended with 
many most serious practical consequences. 
Amongst these it is not the least important, 
that they form a kind of standard of 
cruelty to justify every harsh and exces 
sive exercise of authority. Upon all such 
occasions ‘these unexecuted laws’ are ap> 
pealed to, as if they were in-daily execu- 
tion. Complain of the very severe ponish- 
ments, which prevail in the arnvy and the 
navy, and you are told that ‘the offences 
which are so chastised, would ‘by the ma- 
nicipal law be punished with death, When 
not ‘long'since a governor ‘of one of the 
West India islands was accused of ‘having 
ordered that a young woman ‘should be 
tortured, his counsel said in bis defence, 
that the woman had been guilty of’a theft, 
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reasoning of the hon. Solicitor upon this 
subject is contained in a tract which was 

ublished a year or two after the Bill for 
inflicting the punishment of death for 
stealing to the amount of five shillings 
privately from a shop, passed the legisla- 
ture. ‘This tract, entitled, “ Hanging not 
punishment enough,” recommends, that, 
as malefactors who differed in guilt could 
not with justice be doomed to the same 
punishment, torture ought in many, if not 
in most cases, to be sanctioned by the le- 
gislature. This tract* has lately been re- 





and that by the laws of this country her 
life would have been forfeited. When in 
the framing new laws, it is proposed to 
appoint for a very slight transgression a 
very severe punishment, the argument al- 
ways urged in support of it is, that actions 
not much more criminal, are by the 
already existing law punished with death. 
So in the exercise of that large discretion 
which is left to, the judges, the state of the 
law affords a justification for severities 
which could not otherwise be justified. 
When, for an offence which is very low 
in the scale of moral turpitude, the punish- 
ment of transportation for life is inflicted, 
a man who only compared the crime with 
the punishment, would be struck with its 
extraordinary severity! but he finds upon 
inquiry, that all that mass of human suf- 
fering which is comprised in the sentence, 
passes by the names of tendérness and 
mercy, because death is affixed to the 
crime by a law scarcely ever executed, 
and, as some persons imagine, never in- 
tended to be executed.”’—See Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s Observations upon Criminal Law. 


* HanGInG not Punishment enough for Mur- 
therers, Highwaymen, and House- breakers: 
Offered to the consideration of the two 
Houses of Parjiament,— London, Printed, 
for A. Baldwin in Warwick lane, 1701; 4 
re-printed in 1812 by Basil Montagu, 
esq.; published by Longman and Co. 


Cum sepits peccatur, poenas augeri oportet. 
Bodin. de Repub, lb. 6. cap. 6. 


Ai trépoy rypemglas Berritios rd¢ Todds, 
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TH (aii apamrncia mabsiv. Philo, in Legat. 


Cur non 
Ponderibus modulisque suis Ratio utitur, ac res 
Ut queque est, ita suppliciisdelicta cuercet ? Horat, 


em Adsit 
Regula, peccatis que peenas irroget equas. Idem. 


The following is aspecimen of the tract : 
I am sensible, that the English clemency 
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published, It is not, as it may be sup- 
posed, written ironically ; but it is a se~ 
rious, grave declaration of opinion by an 





and mildness appear eminently in our laws 
aud constitutions; but since it is found 
that ill men are grownso much more incor- 
rigible, than in our forefathers’ days, is it 
fit not that good men should grow less 
merciful to them, since gentler methods 
are ineflectual ? 

I acknowledge also, that the spirit of 
Christianity disposes us to patience and 
forbearance, insomuch that when the Ro- 
man emperors began to grow Christian, 
we are informed, That most capital punish- 
ments were taken away, and turned into 
others less sanguinary; either that they 
might have longer time for repentance, 
(an indulgence agreeable to the zeal and 
piety of those good ages) or that the 
length and continuance of their punish- 
ment might be more exemplary.* And 
I acknowledge with the wise Quintilian, 
« That if ill men could be made good, as, 
it must be granted, they sometimes may, 
it is for the interest of the Commonwealth, 
that they should rather be spared than 
punished+.” And I know, that it is fre- 
quently alledged, that you take away a 
better thing, and that is a man’s life, for 
that which is worse, and that is your 
money and goods; but though this be spe- 
ciously enough urged, yet I doubt not but 
the public safety and happiness may law- 
fully and reasonably be secured by this 
way, if it can by no other.{ No doubt, 
if other methods would do, there had never 
been recourse to death, since that was 
questionless reserved as the last refuge.|| 
But even that now fails, and so fails, that 
if some remedy be not found to stop this 
growing evi], we shall shortly not dare to 
travel in England, unless, as in the deserts 
of Arabia, it be in large companies, and 
armed. For to such a height of villainy 
are they arrived, that even some of the 
nobility themselves have not escaped their 


* “ Magis ad exemplum proficit peena diu- 
turnior.” Grotius. 

+ “Nemo dubitabit, quin si nocentes mutari-~ 
in bonam mentem aliquo modo possint, ‘sicut 
posse interdum conceditur, salvos esse eos 
magis @ republica sit, quam puniri.” 

t{ “ Consuleret securitati justa ultione.” 
Corn. Tacit. 

|| “ Mors ipsa ab iis qui primdm constitue- 
rint, non seu malum aliquod sontibus imposita 
sit, sed tanquam extremum presidium, et loco 
medicamenti.” Camerar. Oper. Subsec. 
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author who follows truth wherever it leads 
him; and whose conclusions cannot be 
controverted, if his premises are allowed. 





hands; and there is no order of men in 
England, but has been sensible of their in- 
solence and rage. And it is a very great 
aggravation of their crime, and a high pro- 
vocation to those who fall into their power, 
that they use them in so barbarous and in- 
sulting a manner; and so much worse than 
in former ages, that some men of spirit 
cannot bear so inhumane treatment, with- 
out endangering, and oftentimes losing 
their lives, as has been too often known to 
be proved. 

So that I must beg leave to say, that 
they who show no mercy should find 
none; and if hanging will not restrain 
them, hanging them in chains, and starv- 
ing them, or (if murderers and robbers at 
the same time, or night incendiaries) 
breaking them on the wheel, or whipping 
them to death, a Roman punishment, 
should. 

I know that torments so unusual and 
unknown to us may at first surprise us, 
and appear unreasonable; but I hope 
easily to get over that difficulty, and 
make it appear upon examination, that 
that will be the more probable way to 
secure us from our fears of them, and the 
means of preserving great numbers of 
_ them, who now yearly by an easy death 
are taken off at the gallows. For to men 
so far corrupted in their principles and 
practices, and that have no expectations 
beyond the grave (for such, I fear, is the 
case of most of them) no arguments will 
be so cogent, as pain in an intense degree ; 
and a few such examples made, will be so 
terrifying, that I persuade myself it would 
be a law but seldom put in execution. 

It is arule in civil law, and reason, That 
the punishment should not exceed the 
fault.* If death then be due to.a man, 
who surreptitiously steals the value of five 
shillings (as it is made by a late statute) 
surely he who puts me in fear of my 
life, and breaks the king’s peace, and it 
may be, murders me at last, and burns my 
house, deserves another sort of censure* ; 


* “ Justitia in eo potissimim consistit, ut 
supplicium sit zquale peccato.” Bodin. de 
Repub. lib. 6, cap. 6. 

+ “Si in minimis peccatis etiam maxime 
pene consumuntur, restat ut maxima peccata 
aut maneant impunita, aut nova supplicia in- 
venlantur.” Scol, ad Horat. 
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He may reason “ well as a logician, by 
very badly as a man.” 
With respect to this not being a fit 





and if the one must die, the other should 
be made to feel himself die*, 

For as the benefit of the clergy is of 
late taken from pickpockets, so they are 
now in the eye of the law upon the same 
foot with murderers, highway-men, and 
house-breakers. Their crimes are cer. 
tainly unequal by the laws of God, and 
the consent of nations; why then should 
not their punishment be so toot? 


In the same spirit with the above Tract, 
is the following passage from a writer in 
the time of Elizabeth, who was so far from 
esteeming the barbarities in the sentence 
for high treason merely as threats in ter. 
rorem, that he recommends the infliction 
of whatever more of this kind the inge- 
nuity of man could devise. 


From Sir Joun FeErne’s Biazon of Gene 
TRIE, page 228.—London, 1586, 


Paradin.—AN OTHER cause of the dayly 
overthrow of auncient noblenes in this 
realme, is the condigne punishment of the 
common lawes, which doe with so due an 
observation of iustice, punish the offences 
capitall of treason and felonie, that they 
not alone take from the offendour both life 
and member, but therewith cut off the 
line of succession or inheritaunce from the 
reste of his bloud; so that the livinge 
beeing taken from them, the house falleth 
to the grounde. For the which cause, or 
at least to restraine those forfeitures (and 
to preserue the patrimony to the issue of 
the offendour) a statute of condicionall 
giftes was made in the dayes of king Kd- 
ward the I. as I haue hearde some legistes 
of England opinion. 

Torgquatus.—All these. forfeitures, and 
much moe, are all too little to .restraine 
this perfidious and traiterous age, from 
the attempting and executing of moste 
vile and horrible treasons against soue- 
raignes. So that in this respect all the 
terrors, afflictions and punishments which 
the pollicie of wit could deuise are ne 


* Mori se sentiat. ‘ 
+ “ Major minorque transgressio non unlus 
debeat mulctationis prademnari supplicio: 
rasertim cum Dominus in lege sua gp b 
ro mensura peccati, erit et plagarum modus. 
Lex Wisigotthor. lib. 12; tit, $, cap. 1. 
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time for an alteration of the laws, I do not 
think it proper to trespass upon the atten- 
tion of the House with a single observa- 
tion. * 

I cannot, however, sit down without 
calling upon you to remember before 
we divide, before you say “This law 
ought to remain upon our statute book,” 
that his Majesty’s law officer has de- 
clared that such a law ought never to 
have had existence:—I call upon you 
to remember, that cruel punishments 
have an inevitable tendency to produce 
cruelty in the people*. It is not by the 
destruction of tenderness, it is not by ex- 
citing revenge, that we can hope to gene- 
rate virtuous conduct in those who are 
confided to our care.t You may cut out 





cessary to be inioyned to such. offenders, 
and yet, all too little. 

Paradin.—I am of your opinion: ‘and 
I wishe rather a multiplication of miseries 
to be laide both vppon the offendor and his 
posteritie then any relaxacion of their 
penalties. 


* When, in the Holy War, as it was 
termed, the Christians took possession of 
Antioch, “ It did not a little encourage 
them that they found in the church of St. 
Peter, that lance wherewith our Saviour’s 
body was pierced: they highly. prized 
this relick of Christ, as if by wounding of 
him it had got virtue to wound their 
enemies.”’—See Fuller’s Holy War. 


+ From Rerrections on War, AND 
THE FINAL CESSATION OF ALL Hosti- 
LITIES: A Sermon preacked before the 
University of Cambridge, March 12, 
1800, being the Day appointed for a 
General Fast. By Richarp RamspeEn, 
M. A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. p. 18, &c. 

We will venture to say, how in the 

mercy of God to man, this heart comes to 
a nation, and how its exercise or affection 
appears: it comes by priests, by law- 
givers, by philosophers, by schools, by 
education, by the nurse’s care, the mother’s 
anxiety, the father’s severe brow.—It 
comes by letters, by science, by every 
art, by sculpture, painting, and poetry ; 
by the song on war, on peace, on do- 
mestic virtue, on a beloved and magna- 
nimous king ; by the Iliad, .by the 
Odyssey, by tragedy, by comedy. - It 
comes by sympathy, by-love, by the mar- 
rage union, by friendship, generosity, 
meekness, temperance; by every virtue, 
and example of virtue. It comes by sen- 
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the heart of a sufferer and hold it up to the 
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-view of the populace, and you may ima- 


gine that you serve the community ; but 
the real effect of such scenes is te torture 


-the compassionate and to harden the ob- 


durate. In times of tranquillity you will 
not diminish offences by rendering guilt 
callous; by teaching the subjects to look 
with indifference upon human suffering: 
and, in times of turbulence, fury will re- 
taliate the cruelties which it has been ac- 
customed to behold. From the spirit 
which I have seen I shall not be sur- 
prised and I certainly will not be deterred 
by any vote of this night. 1 am not so 
unacquainted with the nature of prejudice 
as not to have observed that it strikes deep 
root; that it flourishes in all soils and 





timents of chivalry, by romance, by 
music, by decorations, and magnificence 
of buildings ; by the culture of the body, 
by comfortable clothing, by fashions in 
dress, by luxury and commerce. It 
comes by the severity, the melancholy, 
and benignity of the countenance; by 
rules of politeness, ceremonies, formalities, 
solemnities. It comes by the rites at- 
tendant on law and religion; by the oath 
of office, by the venerable assembly, by 
the judge’s procession and trampets, by 
the disgrace and punishment of crimes; 
by public prayer, public fast; by medita- 
tion, by the Bible, by the consecration of 
churches, by the sacred festival, by the 
cathedral’s gloom and choir; by cate- 
chizing, by confirmation, by the burial of 
the dead, by the observance of the sab- 
bath, by the sacraments, by the preaching 
of the gospel, by faith in the atonement of 
the cross, by the patience and martyrdom 
of the saints, by the sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The exercise of a nation’s’ heart ap- 
pears, in its imposing on its own ferocity 
restraints, in its submitting to checks on 
the levers and limbs of its strength, in its 
consenting to be one of the aggregate 
commonwealth of nations, in its‘conform- 
ing to a public, general law, though 
in strictness improperly called a law. 
It appears in the sending and receiving of 
embassies, and in the forming of treaties of 
intercourse. It appears in allowing the 
soldier to judge of the pleas of humanity, 
in not putting to death the prisoner taken 
in battle,: in alleviating the horrors of the 
prison, in healing the wounded enemy, 
in showing the white banner, in signing of 
capitulations. It appears, &c. - 
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spreads it branches in every direction. I 
have observed also, that flourish ds it may, 
it must, by laws sacred and immutable, 
. wither and decay after the powerful ‘and 
repeated touch of truth. It was my lot 
to hear in parliament a negative upon 
that Bill which was intended to deliver 
this enlightened ‘nation from-the reproach 
of the cruel and disgusting punishment of 
burning women alive. It was my lot 


again and again to witness in this House 
the defeat of those wise and humane exer- 
tiens which were intended to rescue Eng- 
lishmen from the disgrace of abetting 
slavery: but the punishment of burning 


Sir Samuel Romily’s Bill respecting 


[exl 
is no more, and Africa is free. No resist, 
ance, no vote of this night shall preven 

my again appealing to the good sense ang 

good feeling of the legislature and of the 

country. If I live another year, J wil; 

renew this Bill, with the Bill for repealing : 
the punishment of death for stealing a fey 

shillings; and, whatever may be my fate, 

the seed which is scattered has not fallen 

upon stony ground, 


‘The House divided, 


For the Bill evccccccccscccdercreehd 
Against it .... evocccece en 55 
Majority against the Bill...—12 








Let us now attend to the conclusions, 
to which our reflections bring us. They 
are conclusions as interesting perhaps as 
the reflections themselves. 

Whence the heart of a nation comes, 
we have perhaps sufficiently explained ; 
and it must appear to what most awful 
obligations and duty are held all those 
from whom this heart takes its texture and 
shape—our king, our princes, our nobles 
—all who wear the badge of office or ho- 
nour ; all priests, judges, senators, pleaders, 
interpreters of law; all instructors of 
youth, all seminaries of education, all 
parents, all learned men, all professors of 
science and aft, all teachers of manners. 
Upon them depends the fashion of the na- 
tion’s heart. By them is it to be chas- 
tised, refined and purified; by them is 
the state to lose the character and title of 
the beast of prey; by them are the iron 
scales to fall off, and a skin of youth, 
beauty, freshness, and polish, to come 
upon it; by them itis to be made so 
tame and gentle, as that a child may 
lead it; by them, and their fellows and 
brethren in other nations, are to be re- 
ported from sea to sea the sounds which 
issue from the throne in Sion—the judg- 
ment among the nations, and the rebuke 
of many people—the lessons of the mo- 
nitor judge and teacher king; by them 
are to come the glories of the reign of 
Jesus Christ, when no iron weapon shall 
be found in any land but the ploughshare 
and the pruning hook. 

How ought they then to consider what 
their temper and conduct are ; how ought 
they to reflect, that by mistake, by folly, 
by rudeness, by bad example, by corrupt 
sentiment, by false philosophy, by impe- 
nitence, by contempt of law and religion, 





by any sentiment or action which is base, 
mean or evil, they are fostering the 
brutishness of the nation, keeping up con 
tention and strife throughout the world, 
encouraging war and shedding of blood; 
—barring from God’s mercy their fellow 
men, the poor, their own dependants, 
their own sons and daughters—hindering 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon earth 
—delaying the reign of Him who died to 
save and biess the world ! 

How ought they to reflect on the guilt 
of such conduct, which is not confined to 
one little spot or corner, but reaches and 
touches by links, which go round the 
globe, the happiness, the refinement, the 
peace, the salvation of all mankind now 
living, and of all future generations! 
How ought they to reflect on the blessing 
and reward of a contrary conduct, which 
is ever contributing to banish to theit own 
place, all malice, wrath, jealousy, envy, 
revenge, cruelty; which heaps coals of 
fire on every hard mass, and from iron 
brings out gold ; from brass, silver; from 
stones, gems—the gold, the silver, and 
the gems, which form the walls, the gates, 
and the battlements of the last city to be 
built—-the city of God and his Christ! 


The coarse proverbial jest derived from 
the embowelling of offenders is an jnstance 
of the tendency of such exhibitions to pro 
duce cruelty in the people. 

From The Wonderfull Yeare 1603 

Phenix Britannicus. 

“ My gorbelly host, that in many @ 
yeare could not without grunting era 
ouer a thgeshold but two foot broad, leapt 
halfe a yarde from the coarse as nimbly 
as if his guts had beene taken out by the 
hangman.” 
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DEBATE IN THE Housr or Commons, ApriL 25, 1814, on Sir 
SAMUEL RomILLy’s BiLL FOR TAKING AWAY CORRUPTION OF 
Bioop oN ATTAINDER OF FELONY AND TREASON; AND ALSO 
on uis BILL UPON THE PuNIsHMENT FOR Hicu TREASON. 


The following correct Reports of the Debates on the above Bills, appeared too late for 


insertion under their proper dates. 


DEBATE ON THE BILL FOR TAKING AWAY 
CorruPTION OF BLoop ON ATTAINDER 
oF FELONY AND TREASON.— April 25, 
1814. 


Sir Samuel Romilly.—I move the order 
of the day for the House resolving. itself 
into a Committee on the Bill for taking 
away Corruption of Blood as a conse- 
quence of Attainder of Felony and Treason. 

The House accordingly being resolved 
into a Committee,—Mr. Gordon in the 
chair : 


Mr. C. Yorke.—In rising to resist the 
- alteration proposed by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, I cannot but feel some 
satisfaction in reflecting that, however we 
may differ as to part of the suggested im- 
provements, there are certain topics upon 
which we shall agree.—We cannot, I am 
sure, but agree upon the necessity of pro- 
ceeding with caution in every attempt to 
alter the ancient criminal Jaw of the 
country: that it is the duty of legislators 
at all times, and particularly in such times 
as those in which we live, to make’a stand 
upon the old ways, and not to try any ex- 
periments in states, except the necessity 
be urgent or the utility evident. When 
we are asked to innovate upon an ancient 
law of the land ; upon a law as ancient as 
the Norman conquest; as that excellent 
system by which the descent of property 


is established, by which, upon the death 


of the ancestor, the succession of the 
whole blood is protected, and the exclu- 
sion of the half blood secured: laws 
which have existed for centuries; which 
are coeval with the civilization of our 
country, and which no rational man would 
wish to see altered ; we’shall at least agree 
that a strong case ought to be made out to 
warrant our interference. We cannot but 
agree that laws of such antiquity are en- 
titled to our respectful consideration :— 
but there is another subject on which I 
am happy to say that we sliall also agree : 
for, although T cannot but think every 
part of the present measure inexpedient, 
itdoes not appear to'me to be necessary 





to object to the Bill going into a com- 
mittee: nor shall I oppose its passing into 
a law, if the amendments which it is my 
intention to suggest are adopted. The 
minor operations of the Bill, as far as-it 
extends to the lesser felonies, I shall not 
resist; but to the proposal to remove this 
sanction from the atrocious and aggravated 
offences of murder, of petit treason, and 
of high treason, I, from the necessity of 
observing these gradations of punishment 
by which social order is preserved, do 
most strongly object. The reasons which 
have been adduced by the hon. and learned 
géntleman for these supposed improve- 
ments are by no means satisfactory to me. 
I listened with all the attention which I 
was able to command, and with that re- 
spect to which the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman is so justly entitled : but, if I rightly 
understand him, his reasons are, — Ist, 
That the law operates with injustice, from 
the effect of former attaints, in the con- 
veyances of Janded property.—2dly, That 
it is, in fact, the punishment of children 
for the crimes of their parents.—3dly, 
That it emanates from the feudal system, 
and is not part of the punishment attendant 
upon the crime. 

With respect to its operation in the con- 
veyances of landed property, as the hon. 
and learned gentleman must admit that 
property is the creature of civil society, - 
he will not deny that society may impose 
its own conditions upon ‘the tenures by 


‘which it is held. With respect to the 


punishment of innocence for the crimes 
of guilt, it must be remembered that this 
is not a punishment by which either bo- 
dily suffering is inflicted upon the guiltless, 
or liberty infringed ; in which cases there 
might be just reason to complain :—nor ‘is 
it a punishment by which any forfeiture 
is imposed upon acquired property; but 
itis merely a.condition annexed by society 
to the succession of estates, and a condi- 


tion which I cannot think unreasonable, 


unless indeed there is not any diflerence 
between infliction of pain and the inter- 
posing an impediment in the way to opu- 
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lence and honour; unless it is unjust to 
deprive the descendant of an attainted 
felon of property which was never his 
own. Indeed, if lam not much mistaken, 
the hon. gentleman, as he has not thought 
it necessary to submit to the consideration 
of the House any arguments upon this 
subject, has abandoned this as an untena- 
ble position ; I, therefore, shall not tres- 
pass upon your attention by combating 
what is not defended. The next reason 
urged by the hon. gentleman appears to 
me to be equally groundless :—I mean the 
allegation that corruption af blood ema- 
nates from the feudal system, and is not part 
of the punishment awarded against all, par- 
ticularly against the higher felonies. I 
confess that this distinction, partaking as 
it does of subtlety and refinement, is far 
beyond the reach of my understanding. 
Corruption of blood stands upon the same 
foundation as forfeiture, as escheat, and as 
the other numerous consequences atten- 
dant upon the commission of foul offences: 
will the hon. and learned gentleman, at 
this time of day, contend, that escheat 
and forfeiture do not form a part of the 
punishment ; or will he say that corrup- 
tion of blood is not of the same. essence 
and does not originate from the same 
source? I know not where the law or rea- 
son, by which this distinction can be esta- 
blished, is to be found. But on a subject 
of this intricacy and antiquity it is a con- 
solation to me, and will, I am persuaded, 
be a satisfaction to the hon. gentleman, 
to hear higher authority than our own; to 
hear how his opinion differs from the opi- 
nion of lord Coke, who, unshackled by 
any metaphysical refinements, has stated 
in his manly nervous language, that if the 
wife of the attainted felon lose her dower, 
and his children their honours and inhe- 
ritance, it is because the consciousness of 
entailing such fatal consequences upon 
those who are most dear to him may aug- 
ment the fear of committing crimes by 
which individual gratification is obtained 
at the price of public desolation. 


Lord Coke says thus in a passage, which . 


with the permission of the House, and for 
greater certainty, I will read: 

« Aptly is a man said to be attainted, 
attinctus, for that by his attainder of 
treason or felony his blood is so stained 
and corrupted, as, First, His children can- 
not be heirs to him nor to any other an- 
cestor. Secondly, If he were noble or 
gentle before, he and all his children and 
posterity are by this attainder made base 
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and ignoble, in respect of any nobility or 
gentry which they had - by their birth, 
Thirdiy, This corruption of blood js 80 
high, that, regularly, it cannot be abso. 
lutely salved but by authority of parlig. 
ment,” &c. And again: « It is to be ob. 
served, that the judgment against a man 
for felony is, that he be hanged by the 
neck till he be dead; but implicatiné (as 
hath been said) he is punished, First, In 
his wife, that she. shall lose her dower: 
Secondly, In his children, that they shall 
become base and ignoble, as hath been 
said: Thirdly, That he shall lose his pos. 
terity, for his blood is stained and cor. 
rupted, that they cannot inherit unto hin 
or any other ancestor: Fourthly, That he 
shall forfeit all his lands and tenements 
which he hath in fee, and which he hath 
in tail, for term of ‘his life: and, Fifthly, 
All his goods and chattels.’ And thus se. 
vere it was at the common law; ani the 
reason hereof was, that men should fearto 
commit felony, ‘ ut poena ad paucos, metus 
ad omnes perveniat.’ And it is truly-said, 
‘Et si meliores sunt quos ducit amor, 
tamen plures. sunt quos corrigit timor,’ 
And so it is, d fortiori, in case of high 
treason.*” 

I think that these sentiments will con- 
vince the hon. and learned gentleman that 
this part of our law is not, as he seems to 
imagine, a mere technical formality ; but 
that it is as much a portion of the punish- 
ment, that it is as much a substantial and 
constituent part of this law as death itself. 

Such being my view of the reasons 
which have been adduced for these sug- 
gested alterations, I have further to ask, 
even supposing these reasons to be unan- 
swerable, whether this is a time for such 
alterations? I expected to hear that some 
grievance existed from the operation of 
the law: that, whatever might be the 
theory, whatever might be the substantial 
or imagined policy of the law, some prac- 
tical existing evil had been discovered? 
Can any fact within the memory of man 
be adduced to call, in these times, for this 
innovation? In a reign marked by the 
mildness with which all criminal law, and 
particularly the law relating to these of 
fences, has been administered ; in a reign 
where the order for the law to take ils 
couse has never been signed but with 
heartfelt sorrow; are we to turn and slut 
the clemency of a long and benevolent 
reign by annihilating the power thus met 
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cifully exercised ? And are we to do this 
when the madness of revolution is but 
scarce still; when the forms of discipline 
and devotion are yet only advancing ! Is 
it immediately after such events as the 
tebellions in America and Ireland: is it 
possible that, with France yet in sight, a 
legislature, distinguished through the 
world for that caution by which its liber- 
ties have been, and will, I trust, long be 
preserved, ought to alter laws framed for 
the express purpose of preventing anarchy 
and confusion? With sad lessons-before 
our eyes, that-inform as much as) they 


afflict us, scarcely. escaped from. those’ 


horrors that threatened society itself, 
when moral sentiment ‘is diseased and re- 
laxed, we are required to relax the seve- 
rity of those laws which have preserved 
us 2 name and a nation ! 

Such are my reasons for objecting to 
any alteration in the laws relating to high 
treason: and although I look forward 
with the confident hope that the excel- 
lency of our constitution will, from the 
termination of our arduous contest, appear 
so conspicuous as to remove all fears of 
the existence of treason: yet let us not 
forget that the waves continue to beat 
some time after'the storm has ceased ; let 
us not suppose, whatever brilliant pros- 
pects may open before us, that the golden 
age has returned, and that Earope |is sud- 
dealy converted into an Arcadia: | Let us 
not at present weaken the efficacy of laws 
which, if there is not any probability of a 
recurrence of such. crimes, cannot be pro- 
ductive of any injury ; and which, if such 
probability do exist, may have a salutary 
effect in checking the turbulent spirit 
ever likely to arise from the extent of our 
commerce, and from our superabundant 
population, and even from our liberties 
themselves. It may possibly be said that 
the existing punishment, and. particularly 
that part now sought to be repealed, will 
not have a salutary effect in deterring of- 
fenders. Upon. this head I shall content 
myself with-the opinions of some of the 
ablest philosophers, who have made the 
principles of human action their peculiar 
study; by whom we are taught that vice 
may often be most effectually resisted by 
the influence of our best affections. — It is 
not by personal considerations that you 
can hope to check the fury of misguided 
ambition ; but by the certainty of poverty 
and disgrace upon their helpless families, 
there isa chance that the most hardened 
may be deterred. These are-my reasons 
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for being unwilling to lose this hold over 
the actions of such men, which the law, as 
it at present stands, has given to us, and 
which it is the object of the present Bill 
to remove. 

With respect to the crime of murder, I 
have only to repeat the same question: 
Can the committee say, that any thing 
has occurred to call upon the House to 
make any or at least such alteration in 
the law? On the contrary, have not recent 
occurrences rather called:vpon us not to 
relax the severity of the penalties attached 
to this offence? Do we forget, that in Ire- 
Jand, and, I say it with great concern, in 
England, such atrocious murders have of 
late been perpetrated, that I know: not 
how to reconcile these barbarities with 
the kindness of our national character ? 
Within the last ten: years this country, 
and even this metropolis, has been stained 
by murders unknown, for: centuries. I 
therefore, for one, will not consent to any 
relaxation of the punishment for this 
crime. 

I shall not trouble .the House with any 
further observations upon this measure’é 
indeed, as upon a former occasion, I stated 
my sentiments at length, I should not now 
have been disposed to interfere. But from 
that sense of duty by which | am impelled 
to call upom the committee to pause before 
weagree to the ‘proposed repeal, at beast 
in its full extent ; before we remove any 
check upon the commission of treason and 
murder, and particularly such a check as 
may operate upon minds regardless of 
persona! welfare, I'meve, as an amend- 
ment, that the words ** of treason’”” do not 
stand part of the clause. 

Sir James Mackintosh.—It is with uns 
feigned regret that I am compelled to'dis« 
sent from the right hon. gentleman, whose 
name would have weight with me on such 
a subject, even if I were unacquainted 
with his character and person. I agree 
with him, indeed, with respect to the an- 
tiquity of the law. It was an inference of 
legal subtlety, which in the earliest times 
grew into a penal law ; but it is not more 
ancient than many other parts of the law 
of England; which, although in generat 
distinguished in the most ancient times by 
its superior justice and humanity, neither 
was nor could be exempt from all taint of 
those ignorant and barbarous ages in which 
it took its rise. It is not more ancient 
than the many equally absurd provisions 
which the good sense of more enlightened 
times has repealed. It is not more ancient 
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than the torture called ‘ peine forte ‘et 
dure.’ It is not much more ancient than 
the writ ‘ de heretico comburendo ;’_ nor 
more ancient than the burning of women 
for petit treason. It must have been 
exactly coeval with that mass of grievances 
and abuses arising from the feudal system, 
which were swept away by the statute of 
wards and liveries. 

We are called upon by the right hon. 
gentleman to make out some case of ne- 
cessity which may justify the alteration 
of this law. Now, Sir, I really do not 
know what is meant by a case of necessity 
in discussing a point of criminal jurispru- 
dence. I can answer the question only by 
asking another. What necessity’ was 
there for repealing the law ‘ de heretico 
comburendo ?? What necessity was there 
for'abrogating the torture of * peine forte 
et dure?’ What necessity was there for 
changing the punishment of burning 
women for petit treason ?—No necessity, 
but the necessity of ceasing to be unjust 
and barbarous; the necessity that.ahu- 
mane and enlightened country should'no 
longer suffer its code to be disgraced, the 
hearts of its people to be hardened, or their 
feelings to be excited against the adminis- 
tration of justice ; the only necessity which 
ever can exist for the abrogation of a pu- 
nishment; but a necessity which must 
always be considered by good men and 
wise law-givers as: imperious and irresisti- 
ble. We have been told by the right 
hon. gentleman of the mildness and lenity 
which have characterized his Majesty’s 
reign. I most assuredly am not disposed 
to deny this. But what is the inference 
made from these just commendations ? 
Why, that no part of the same spirit by 
which his Majesty has been actuated, 
ought to influence his houses of. parlia- 
ment; that we are not to embody these 
principles, of which experience has proved 
the safety and the wisdom, into a legisla- 
tive méasure ; that we are not to adopt 
the humanity of the King into our -laws, 
and leave it as a security to. posterity 
against the chances of a less lenient go- 
vernor. This, | presume to think, is a 
singular inference, and not. the most natu- 
ral mode of showing our respect for the 
character of his Majesty’s reign. 

Ona subject so plain in: itself, and on 
which so much ability and learning has 
been displayed on this and .on former oc- 
casions, in this House, as that of confisca- 
tory laws, 1 should. probably have been 
gontent with a silent vote, if I had not 
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felt myself peculiarly called upon to take 
a part as a native of Scotland, anda repre. 
sentative in this House of a respectable 
body of Scottish freeholders. The amen. 
ment of the right hon. gentleman, which 
proposes to preserve Corruption of blood 
in treason only, reduces the measure 4 
the exact situation in which it peculiarly 
affects Scotland ; where forfeiture was the 
ancient law, but where corruption of | 
blood was unknown before the Union, and 
now subsists only in cases of treason. The 
committee is aware, that neither in Scot 
land nor in any other country in Europe 
was corruption of blood known. — It was 
introduced into Scotland by the stat, of 
Anne, c, 21, but it was introduced with an 
express proviso, that neither corruption 
nor even furfeiture* should endure after 
the decease of the person then pretending 
to the crown. We are told by bishop 
Burnet, a credulous and prejudiced buta 
very honest narrator, that, upon the faith 
of this proviso, the members for Scotland 
withdrew their previous opposition to the 
Bill. They: submitted to it on the assu- 
rance, not only that the new law should 
be temporary, but that the old grievance 
should perish with it. That they were to 
be delivered from forfeitures, of which the 
Scotch parliament had, a few years before, 





* « Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that, 
after the decease of the person, who pte- 
tended to be prince of Wales, during the 
life of the late king James, and since pre- 
tends to be king of Great Britain, and, at 
the end of the term of three years, after 
the immediate succession to the crown, 
upon the demise of her present majesty, 
shall take:effect, as the same is, and stands 
limited by an Act made in the first year 
of the reign of his late majesty king Wil- 
liam the Third, intituled, « An Act for the 
further Limitation of the Crown, and bet- 
ter securing the Rights and Liberties of 
the Subject,’ no attainder for treason shall 
extend to the disinheriting of any heir, nor 
to the prejudice of the rightior title of any 
person or persons, other than ithe rightor 
title of the offender or ‘offenders, during 
his, her, or their natural lives only: ane 
that it shall and may! be lawful for'every 
person or persons, to'whdm the right (of 
interest of any Jands, tenements, orhere» 
ditaments, after the death of any such 
offender or offenders, should or might 
have appertained, if no such attainder 


been, to enter into the sanie.” - 
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ina statute of the year 1690,* strongly 
condemned the principle, declaring it * to 
be just, that every man should suffer for 
his own fault, and not the innocent with 
or for the guilty.” The title of the 
statute of Annet is sufficient to show its 
high authority. It was an Act for im- 
proving the Union of the two Kingdoms ; 
and it may be considered as a supplemental 
article of the treaty of Union, in which 
the body of the statute was the stipu- 
lation proposed by England, and the pro- 
viso the condition on which that stipula- 
tion was assented to by Scotland. It par- 
takes of the sacredness and inviolability 
of that national compact in which Scot- 
land resigned all her future means of 
resistance and defence, and committed the 
treaty to the justice and good faith of a 
parliament, in which an irresistible ma- 
jority were the representatives of the 
other contracting party. We are told by 
Burnet, (vol. ii, fol. 522.) that he, on this 
occasion, proposed the abolition of all 
confiscatory laws. He was not supported, 
but the reason deserves the particular at- 
tention of the Committee. “ It was ac- 
knowledged that this was just and rea- 
sonable, and fit to be passed in good 
times; but since we were now exposed 


to so much danger from abroad, it did 
not seem advisable to abate the severity 


of the law.” By whom could that ac- 
knowledgment have been made? Cer- 
tainly by no other than by lord Somers 
and lord Cowper, who were then the 
guides as well as the ornaments of parlia- 
ment and of their conntry. They then, 
the framers of this law, pronounced that 
it should only be temporary. They ac- 
knowledged expressly in debate, and by 
clear implication in the statute itself, that 
it was unfit to be permanent: they justi- 
fied it only as a temporary provision 
against the temporary danger of a disputed 





* Scotch Act, W. and M. 1690, xxxiii. 
— Inasmuch as.amongst other grievances 
represented to their majesties when the 
crown was tendered to them, forfeitures in 
prejudice of vassals, creditors, or heirs of 
iatail were condescended on as a great 
grievance, and that it is just, that every 
man suffer for his own fault, and not the 
innocent with or for the guilty.”’ ' 

+ 7 Anne, c. 21.—“ An Act for im- 
proving the Union of the two Kingdoms.” 
—These different Acts are printed in Mr. 
Yorke’s Considerations on the Law of 
Forfeiture. 
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succession. Those who would perpetuate 
the law, or prolong it beyond the tempo- 
rary danger, become, from that moment, 
the real innovators. In the year 1743, 
when a French invasion was again threat- 
ened, the duration of the law was extend- 
ed to the lives of the Pretender’s sons* ; 
but this extension, which I cannot but 
consider as an innovation on the law of 
England, and a breach of faith towards 
Scotland, was not justified as a general 
law, necessary to the safety of society at 
all times. It was justified on the express 
ground, that the very same danger arose 
trom the claims of the Pretender’s sons in 
1743 as from those of their father in 
1708; that no new principle was intro- 
duced, but that a temporary law was pro- 
longed on account of the continuance of 
the same public danger under another 
name. Thisis sufficiently proved by the 
enactment of the statutet. It is still 
more clearly established in those more 
accurate accounts of the debates with 
which the public has lately been favoured 
in the judicious and valuable compilation 
of Parliamentary History now issuing from 
the press. The ancient and permanent 
law was therefore abrogated in 1708. It 
was again virtually condemned by lord 
Hardwicke in 1743, when he introduced 
another temporary law, and thereby ad- 
mitted that it was only a provisional act 





* « Section 3. And whereas, in and 
by the said recited Act of the reign of her 
said late majesty queen Anne, it is pro- 
vided and enacted, that after the decease, 
&c. [as above] Be it further enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that the said 
proviso so made, by the last recited clause, 
shall not take place, nor have any ope- 
ration, force, or effect whatsoever, until 
after the decease not only of the said Pre- 
tender, but also of his eldest, and all and 
every other son and sons,” 

t “Stat. 17 G. 2, c. 29, intituled, An 
Act to make it high treason to hold corres- 
pondence with the sons of the Pretender 
to his Majesty’s crown; and for attainting 
them of high treason, in case they shal 
land, or attempt to land, in Great Britain, 
or any of the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing ; and for suspending the operation 
and effect of a clause in the Act of the 
seventh year of the late queen Anne, for 
improving the union of the two kingdoms, 
relating to forfeitures for high treason, 
until after the decease of the sons of the 
said Pretender.” “pg 
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against imminent danger, and not an en- 
actment fit to be preserved in good times, 
The ancient law had been considered and 
condemned in 1708; it was then doomed 
to destruction after a fixed period; its 
principle was pronounced to be inapplica- 
ble to the ordinary state of society :—the 
same declarations were solemnly repeated 
in 1743. These declarations rest upon 
the authority of lord Somers, lord Cowper, 
and lord Hardwicke. The statute of 
1799, which perpetuated the temporary 
Jaw, is the innovation. On the one side 
is the authority of lord Somers, and of 
lord Cowper, and of lord Hardwicke ;— 
the sense of the king and parliament ;— 
and the general judgment of the nation 
during fourscore years, the happiest and 
most enlightened in the history of man- 
kind.—On the other is the authority of 
the statuté 39 George 3,* passed recentibus 


odiis amidst all the tumult, the anger and" 


alarm of a rebellion just then suppressed 
in Ireland ; a modern experiment of only 
fifteen years standing. 

It has been asked why we do not carry 
our principles to their full extent; why 
my hon. and learned friend, of whom I 
cannot speak without expressing the ho- 
nour and reverence in which I hold his 
character, has not proposed the abolition 
of forfeiture as well as corruption of 
blood. The objection, I must own, is a 
singular one; especially considering the 
high persons from whom it has fallen. My 
learned friend is perhaps the first man with 
the obnoxious character of a reformer, who 
‘was ever charged by the undistinguishing 
advocates of establishment with being too 
minute and circumspect and fearful in his 
progress. The character given of my 
Jearned friend’s reforms is just; and it ap- 
pears to me to be a high commendation, 
and a decisive proof of the candour and 
favour to which his proposals for the 
amendment of laws are entitled, as much 
by his character as by his learning. His 
gradual progress in the present case is 
sufficiently justified by the general maxims 
of political prudence. But there are also 





* 39 Geo. 3, c. 93. An Act to repeal 
so much of an Act passed in the seventh 
year of the reign of queen Anne, and also 
so much of an Act passed in the seven- 
teenth year of the reign of his late ma- 
jesty king George the second, as puts an 
‘end to the forfeiture of inheritances upon 
‘attainder of treason, after the death of the 
Pretender and his sons. 





substantial distinctions between forfeitare 
and corruption of blood.’ I myself indeed 
hold all confiscatory laws, I will not 5 
in equal disapprobation, but.in equal ab. 
horrence. I agree with the parliament of 
Scotland, that the first solicitude of the law. 


‘giver ought to be to prevent the innocent 


suffering “with or for the guilty ;” by 
all others may not be of the same opinion, 
It is possible to condemn corruption of 
blood and justify forfeiture. Enlightened 
and celebrated men have done so. I dare 
not call the distinction frivolous which was 
thought solid by sir William Blackstone, 
Independent of authority and opinion, | 
must admit that there is a distinction in 
the nature of things. The law of for. 
feiture, unjust and pernicious as I consider 
it, has been adopted, I do not Say sane. 
tioned, by the example of most states; 
but corruption of blood is peculiar to 
England. It existed as a_ barbarous 
sophism io our law until its condemnation 
in 1708. It remained for fourscore years 
with its execution respited, and it has 
since had a renewed existence for fifteen 
years; but in all these stages and forms 
it remained peculiar to England ; it had 
no excuse from the general opinion of 
lawgivers; it had no vindication from the 
general experience of mankind. 

Let it not however be supposed that 
my learned friend, as it has been most 
strangely supposed by the right hon, 
gentleman, has relinquished any of those 
general arguments against confiscation, 
which are now called “exploded ;” and 
which he has forborne to urge only be- 
cause he wished not to repeat, a thousand 
times repeated tale, “ that the innocent 
ought not to suffer with or for the guilty” 
—the sacred and eternal maxims of jus- 
tice, which we now pass over in silence, 
not because they have been answered, 
but because they have been urged for 
ages without the shadow or possibility of 
an answer. But in forfeiture, bad as it is 
the criminal directly suffers the privation 
of his own property ; and, if this were 
all, justice would have nothing to object. 
The sufferers in consequence of his for- 
feiture are his children, the objects of bis 
tenderest affection ; and in this there most 
be admitted ‘to be a sort of efficacy; and 
although it has detestable cruelty, yet it 


cannot be said to be either wholly im- 


potent, or for its purpose foolish. But the 


‘case is otherwise in corruption of blood: 


there, for the sake of inflicting the mot 


| trivial, evanescent, or rather imaginary 
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suffering on the criminal, his relations 
unborn, who may never. have heard, of 
him or of his crimes, at a period too dis- 
tant for the possibility’ of example, are 
disappointed in hopes which in the igno- 
rance of the obscure crime of a distant 
ancestor, might have formed the basis of 
all the plans and arrangements of their 
lives. I will venture to affirm, Sir, that 
if a speculator had chosen to illustrate the 

rinciple of just punishment by contrast 
as well as by example, he could not have 
imagined so apposite a contrast to every 
principle of just, of efficacious, and of 
exemplary punishment. Ifa philosopher 
were to’ imagine an Anti-Utopia, which, 
instead of the visions of benevolence, were 
to represent the triumph of the principle 
of evil, he would not fai] to make corrup- 
tion of blood one of its fundamental laws. 
Forfeiture has its palliations and pretexts; 
but corruption of blood is a case of ex- 
quisite and unmingled injustice, in which 
the greatest possible suffering is inflicted on 
the innocent for the sake of a most improba- 
ble chance of inflicting the least possible 
suffering on the guilty. It is presumed 


that a man, impelled by the most furious 
passions of the human breast, engaged in 
the most daring and desperate enterprises, 


sure in case of failure of the destruction of 
his own Jife, is to be arrested in his career 
by the apprehension that he may, a cen- 
tury hence, deprive an unborn relation of 
an inheritance of which he has never 
heard. Most assuredly, Sir, the wildest 
sophist never ventured to rest the most 
visionary of his speculations upon as- 
sumptions so groundless and ridiculous as 
those which are now gravely represented 
by statesmen and lawyers as a sufficient 
foundation for laws affecting the dearest 
rights and interests of men. 

We are called upon to name instances 
of the unjust operation of this principle. 
I think the honour of the law of England 
is a sufficient reason for its repeal ;—but 
one instance of the injustice which it 


works has been mentioned by my learned | 


friend when he moved for leave to bring 
in this Bill) Another was lately men- 
tioned to me by a right hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Plunkett) who has been called 
by his professional duties to his native 
country ; and who, if he were here, would 
himself have stated it with the eloquence 


peculiar to bimself, and with the autho.’ 


rity belonging to his great talents and 
great character. It was the case of an 


officer in his Majesty’s service, who fell. 
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in battle against the Irish rebels, and 
whose children were deprived of their in- 
heritance by the attainder of one of his 
relations engaged in that rebellion. It 
was not enough that the children of this 
gallant officer were deprived of the care 
and affection of their father; they were 
reduced to beggary by the law of that 
country in the defence of which he fell, 
upon the very reasonable presumption 
that a leader of the rebellion was likely 
to be deterred by tender regard for the 
children of a relation against whom he 
was todraw his sword in battle, and whose 
duty it was to destroy his life! Will it 
be said that there is a remedy against all 
these inconveniences by an application te 
the bounty and clemency of the crown, at 
least in that great majority of cases where 
the land will escheat to the sovereign ? 
Will the right hon. gentleman so far 
forget the English sentiments which be- 
long to his name and his blood, as to offer 
such a topic to the House? Is ‘it nothing 
that innocent children should be suitors 
and petitioners for what they ought to 
enjoy by law? I impute no harshness 
to the exercise of such prerogatives; I 
believe that the spirit of the age and the 
nation would render it impossible: but is 
it fit that the anti-chamber of a minister 
chould be crowded with suppliants for the 
boon of their natural inheritance? Is the 
spirit of independence nothing? Is the 
pride of conscious right nothing? Is it no 
evil to debaze and enfeeble all those high 
sentiments, flowing from freedom and 
from justice, which have made us what 
we are, and have. given us our place 
amongst nations? 

I should have said nothing on the part 
of this measure that relates to felony, if I 
had not been called to that part of the 
subject by a singular argument of the 
right hon. gentleman. Struck and af- 
flicted, in common with other men, at the 
number and atrocity of murders lately 
committed in this metropolis, and of which 
the horrible details made some parts of it 
appear rather like dens of savages than 
the civilized capital of an enlightened 
country, the right hon. gentleman gravely 
argues that one of our serious securities 
against these crimes is this principle of 
corruption of blood ; that these desperate 
roffians, who were not deterred from fol- 
lowing their savage passions, and supply- 
ing their clamorous wants, by any regard 
for their own lives or the lives of others, 
would be withheld from the perpetration 
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of such crimes by the apprehension of the 
misfortune likely to accrue to their posterity 
fifty or a hundred years hence, in the loss 
of those ample inheritances, to which they 
would otherwise have been entitled. 

To conclude, Sir, let me once more re- 
mind the Committee of the condition of 
this country when our ancestors thought 
fit to tolerate this unjust severity even for 
a limited time. With my present opinion, 
firmly convinced as I now am, that the 
Protestant succession was the bulwark of 
the liberties of England, notwithstanding 
my abhorrence Of confiscatory laws, if I 
had been then alive, I might have voted 
for the statute of Anne, considering it 
rather as a menacing proclamation than as 
a penal law; considering also that the 
discussion was a trial of strength between 
the friends and enemies of the House of 
Brunswick, and that the practical effect 
of the measure at the time was that of a re- 
enactment and ratification of the Act of 
Settlement. These were the times in 
which this principle was suffered to con- 
‘tinue. The right hon. gentleman asks 
whether the present be times in which we 
ought to repeal it? Lord Somers must 
answer for me. He has determined that 
it was an unwise and unjust law “ in good 
times.’”” When will these good times 
come, if we do not now see them? Was 
there ever a moment of more perfect una- 
nimity, of such general security, joy, and 
triumph? Never can any moment be 
more favourable for an extensive act of 
grace, which might repair the conse- 
quences of former attainders, under which 
the deserving descendants of many illus- 
strious families labour ;—for removing 
every brand of civil convulsion from the 
face of our happy society, and for effacing 
those few remains of ignorant barbarism 
which deform our code of state crimes, on 
the whole the most reasonable and humane 
in the world. It is at this moment, Sir, 
that the right of nations to be governed 
by “ strong and liberal institutions adapted 
to the knowledge of the present age” has 
been proclaimed by a great monarch, 
whose name it is impossible to pronounce 
without catching some portion of that gra- 
titude and reverence with which his ac- 
tions lave filled. all Europe. These im- 
portant words were uttered at the mo- 
ment of the, most splendid triumph re- 
corded in history by the deliverer of Eu- 
rope from military .tyranny: by the re- 
storer of the independence of nations, in- 
cluding that of France, without whose sub- 
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stantial and vigorous independence Euro 
can have no balance, and without whose 
internal tranquillity she can enjoy no ge 
cure repose; by him who has taken gg 
glorious a revenge of those who were his 
enemies, that in spite of all the calamities 
anid disappointments of the last 20 years, 
we'once more venture to entertain a faint 
and trembling hope that the French na 
tion are about to atone for their faults, and 
to be comforted for their sufferings, by 
laying the foundations of a just and (why 
should I in this House fear to add ia 
free government, on which the noble 
edifice may be slowly raised by wisdom, 
and by virtue, and by time. If these 
great expectations should, even in some 
measure, be realised, we may hope that 
we at least have seen the last military des. 
potism ; the last sudden and violent revoe 
lution; the last rancorous and fanatical 
war: and the last as well as the most just 
and generous of conquests. 

The Solicitor General (Mr, Serjeant 
Sbepherd ).—In rising, for the first time in 
this House, I must trust to your kind in- 
dulgence (Hear! hear!) in my endeavour 
to submit to your consideration my rea- 
sons for dissenting from the arguments of 
the hon. and learned gentleman who spoke 
last. 

If I rightly understood his reasoning, it 
was contended that the proceedings of the 
legislature in the year 1708, with respect 
to the corruption of blood, were an inno- 
vation upon the common law, and that the 
eminent statesmen of the last century 


‘were averse from any admission of the 


corruption of blood, except as a temporary 
expedient in cases of treason, How my 
hon. and learned friend could arrive at 
this conclusion I certainly am at a loss to 
discover ; for, upon the slightestconsidera- 
tion of the statute, it must, I think, appear 
that, so far from being an innovation, it 
was a restoration and re-enactment of the 
law as it stood previous to the year 1708 
when the Act passed the legislature. It 
was not remedial but declaratory.’ How, 
upon any other principle, can it be sup- 
posed that corruption of blood continued 
attached to attainder for felony? Does 
my hon, and learned friend imagine that 
the great statesmen to whom he has al- 
luded thought it expedient that this stigma 
should’ be permanent in the case of com- 
mon felonies, but temporary only in the 
case of treason? The conclusion at which 
I should have arrived would have been 


far different. 1 should have inferred that, 
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as corruption of blood was suffered to con- 
tinue in cases of felony, it was clear. that 
it was not condemned in all cases. I should 
not have supposed that these. eminent 
statesmen thought it requisite to provide 
greater security against the commission of 
common felonies than against high trea- 
son. I should not have thought that the 
traitor was a greater object of legislative 
protection than the felon; or that a tem- 
porary promulgation, a peculiar notifica- 
tion of a Jaw, was intended by the legis- 
lators to be construed into a virtual re- 
peal: and if these my conclusions were 
not adopted, I should have asked whether 
a greater concession could fairly be ex- 
pected than that this provision was intro- 
duced as a sort of compromise between 
the then conflicting parties, with an un- 
derstanding that the permanent effect of 
the law should be left to the calmness and 
consideration of future times? The argu- 
ment, therefore, of the hon. and learned 
gentleman appears to me wholly to fail, 
and to leave the question untouched. Not- 
withstanding: this argument, I cannot but 
think that the question * Is it or is it not 
expedient that this punishment should 
continue part of our law ?”” remains unal- 
tered. But even supposing the account 
given by the learned and hon. member to 
be correct as far as it relates to Scotland, 
may I venture to ask, by what*sort of 
generalization doesit follow that the emi- 
nent authorities whom he has cited passed 
the same condemnation upon the ancient 
law of England. If they did, it is, to’ say 
the least, very singular that in the reign of 
George'the 2nd the term of its operation 
should have been extended. ‘To this, ins 
deed, it has been said, that this extension 
was permitted upon the same principle on 
which it was originally introduced ; and that 
the legislature, which thought this sanction 
necessary during’ the life of the Pretender, 
considered the necessity as not altogether 
removed during the lives of the Preten- 
der’s descendants. Be it so. But then is 
it’not marvellous that in the year 1799; 
when all the descendants of the Pretender 
were dead, and no* probability. existed 
of ‘any interruption of the tranquillity of 
this country from their claims, that no 
ingenuity then discovered that this law 
Was an innovation, and, upon that ground, 
objected to its being made a permanent 
enactment? The fact is, that the tempo- 
rary provision was the innovation, origin- 
ating in a compromise between the con- 
tending parties: ‘and these’ contentions 
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being, happily for us, at an end, I cannot 
but think it is fit that the law should be 
restored to its ancient form. 

The hon. and learned gentleman has 
urged upon us the repeal of various op- 
pressive Jaws as a reason why the anti- 
quity of a law ought not to be considered 


as an obstacle to its abolition:—he has 


reminded us of the writ “ de heretico 
comburendo,” of the burning women for 
petit treason, and of the “ peine forte: et 
dure.” ' In the propriety of having re- 
pealed these laws there cannot, I am satis- 
tied, be any necessity for me. to state that I 
concur asfully as my hon. friend ;» but I 
cannot agree in the general. conclusion 
which he has deduced from these wise in~ 
stances of legislative interference. : l-cer- 
tainly am ready to admit that the anti- 
quity of a law is not of itself conclusive 
evidence of its justice and expediency. 
But the antiquity of a law, so far from 
being. excluded from our. consideration, 
ought, as I think, to raise such:a presump- 
tion in its favour, that every legislature, 
calmly and deliberately. studious of the 
public welfare, ought to look with great 
jealousy upon any proposed .innova- 
tion. Upon the antiquity -of the: law of 
corruption of blood, notwithstanding; the 
ingenuity of the hon. gentleman, no doubt 
can, 1. conceive, be entertained : but it is 
not in its antiquity alone, much as from 
this cause it is entitled to consideration, 
that this law stands: it is supported, as it 
appears to me, upon the frequent approba- 
tion of the legislature, as well as upon the. 
principle on which it is founded. 

The general law of corruption ‘of blood 
has not been regarded by parliament asa 
dead letter; but has for ages, and from 
time to time, been recognised by the le~ 
gislature by a variety of laws to be: found 
upon our statute books; and by this. re~ 
cognition ‘of the general principle of. this 
law, it has to my mind been confirmed and 
strengthened with the authority of a res 
enactment. The general law of corrup- 
tion of blood. was recognised so early as in 
theireign of Henry the third, ina statute 
which passed in the ninth year of that 
reign, and where there are peculiar pro- 
visions respecting escheat. From «that 
Act of parliament down to the present 
time there are a variety of instances of the 
same recognition. Amongst others, it 
cannot escape our recollection that, in the 
creation of recent felonies, there are frer 
quent’exceptions.of corruption of blood; 
exceptions which of themselves: recags 
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nise and confirm the law itself. From 
the antiquity then of this law, from its re- 
peated recognition by the legislature, not 
enly in the ninth of Henry the third, one 
of the earliest in our statute-book, but 
during the long interval since that period 
and down to the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, in which it was again confirmed—I 
do say, not indeed that we are precluded 
from an examination into the soundness 
of the principle of this law, but that we 
are called upon not hastily, not unad- 
visedly, to relax a law unattended with 
practical evil, and which may have been 
productive of incalculable good. Let it 
be remembered, too, that the operation of 
this law is confined to a well-convicted 
traitor ; and it will, I am sure, be admit- 
ted that a well-convicted traitor is not en- 
titled to much consideration from this 
House or from the country. 

But it is not the antiquity or the recogni- 
tion of this law that alone demands its 
preservation. It stands as firm upon 
principle, as it is entitled to respect from 
its long duration. 

It has been said that, from the nature of 
this law, its severity is not confined to the 
offender, but extends, after: his death, to 
his innocent posterity. Let us not be 
misled by such appeals. The infliction of 
punishment is always a cause of sorrow. 
It is a sad necessity to which, for the pre- 
servation of the community, we are reluc- 
tantly. obliged to resort. It would be well 
if the obligations of moral duty were suffi- 
cient to curb the licentiousness of vice and 
controul the turbulence of misguided pas- 
sion. But as long as crime exists it must 
be restrained. It is not the strength of an 
individual but the strength of society 
which must prevail.—The infliction of pu- 
nishment is, I say, always a cause of sor- 
row. It is so even when it falls only upon 
the guilty. Far deeper must be the sor- 
row for misery which the guilt of an of- 
fender entails upon his family :—but the 
question is’ in both cases the same.—Is it 
necessary for the preservation of society ? 
That it is, I am fully convinced. There 
are men who, heated by ambition or infu- 
riated by malice, are self-regardless. The 
threat of personal injury is no obstacle to 
the madness of headlong passion: nay, it 
sometimes, from a sort of false courage, 
has been known to augmentit. It is not 
death alone, but the bitterness of death, 
by which such offenders can be arrested 
in their progress. And are we, from our 
own distress, not to call in aid the sympa- 
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thies of mankind to check the excesses of 
guilt? Are we not to controul the wong 
passions by the influence of the best af 
fections? The effect of such influence 
upon the minds of parents may he, jg 
some sort, conceived by the distress which 
strangers feel in investigating the pringj, 
ples of the law itself. I am, therefon. 
convinced that this'is not any reason why 
corruption of blood ought to be taken 
away upon convictions for treason, 

The hon. and learned gentleman, awarg 
of the consequences which must ‘follow 
from his reasoning, has jadiciously allowed 
that, if you remove corruption of blood, 
the abolition of forfeiture ought to follow, 
If so, I beg to ask to what length the hon, 
and learned gentleman purposes to: push 
his plans of reform? Why, let me ask, in. 
stead of changing by piecemeal, instead of 
altering the edifice brick by brick, does 
not my hon. and learned friend come for. 
ward and at once apprize parliamentof 
the full extent of his proposed alterations? 
When this is done, the House will not 
have any difficulty in determining upon 
the expediency of his plans, and how far 
we ought to countenance these changés: 
bot, till then, we ought I think cautiously 
to look upon these proposals. 

With respect to the case of the. officer 
in Ireland, to which such a forcible appeal 
has been made by the hon. and leamed 
gentleman, I shall only say that I cannot 
think it'a fair mode of reasoning, tore 
quire that general laws should be repeal. 
ed, because in a few particular instances 
their effect is attended with hardship. 
This has been foreseen by all lawgivers 
who, knowing the infinite subtlety of 
boman action, have not been unacqvainied 
with the impossibility of including every 
case within any law: and, by our cons 


_tution, we well know that a provision is 


made to diminish the evil by vestingin 
the crown a power to suspend the genertl 
operation of laws when likely to be pi 
ductive of individual hardship. [sit at 
cessary for me to ask the hon. and leamel 
gentleman, whether, in modern times, tht 
crown has not always interfered in favout 
of mercy? I will venture to say that 
use which has, in the cases of escheal 
been made during this reign, of this, pre: 
rogative, has not been to augment 
public revenues, but first to secure the 
creditors of the sufferer, and then to tt 
cue his family from that plunder to wh 
upon his death and the wreck. of his fot 
tunes, they: would have been exposed. 
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_ With respect to. corruption of blood in 
cases of treason, I am, therefore, decidedly 
of opinion that itought not, on any,ac- 
count, to be.taken,, away : and then, as.to 
murder, it appears to me to be unneces- 
sary to. add. to the observations which 
have already been made; indeed I cannot 
think that a convicted murderer isa per: 
son for whose welfare we can feel much 
anxiety. I therefore shall support the 
amendment. 

Sir Samuel. Romilly. —The speech of my 
hon. and. learned friend has. giyen. me 
much.concern, mixed however with some 
satisfaction... 1 am. concerned to find: that 
he is opposed.to me, and Iam still more 
concerned to learn that I am to have him 
for an opponent to other measures, for the 
improvement of the law, which I may 
hereafter bring: forward ;,. but I feel satis- 
faction in finding that his opposition, will 
be conducted with that liberality which he 
has evinced to night, and which any body 
who knew him would have expected from 
him. 

I cannot, Sir, consent: to the alteration 
in the Bill whieh: has been. proposed by 
the right hon. gentleman; not that I am 
in the least disposed to render lenient the 
Jaws against treason and murder, but be- 
Cause it appears to. me that corruption of 
blood. is. not :a fit. punishment for any 
crime, and that it.has none of the proper- 
ties of punishment. Punishment should 
be inflicted on the guilty, but this falls 
entirely ‘on the innocent. Punishment 
ought to follow soon after the commission 
of the crime, that the idea of both may be 
connected together, and that.the punish- 
ment may operate to prevent crimes in 
future {. but corruption of blood often pro- 
duces its effects many generations after 
the crime has been committed, and when 
the crime and the criminal have been long 
forgotten. Whether punishment should 
be inflicted or not, ought never to depend 
upon the pleasure of private individuals, 
and those. unconnected with the person 
who has suffered by the crime; but cor- 
ruption of blood to interrupt the transmis- 
sion of an estate never can take effect but 
when the ancestor is negligent enough to 
die without, a.will;:for he is allowed to 
devise the estate:to the very persons who 
are not permitted to inherit from him; so 
that it depends upon accident or neglect, 
whether this shall or shall not be a punish- 
ment. All punishments by .the constitu- 
tion of this country the king has the power 
of remitting ; a corruption of. blood he 
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cannot pardon, because it is considered 
merely as escheat, and in many instances 
it confers rights not on the crown, but on 
private individuals. When my learned 
friend stood forward to preserve this part 
of our law, I did, I confess, expect that be 
would at least have taken notice of these 
difficulties, and have given some, reasons 
why a punishment so anomalous, so much 
at variance with every other partof our 
criminal law, should still be continued 
as a part of it. 

If this be a fit law, it is fit that it should 
be the law of every. part of the kingdom : 
there is. na reason why treason and murder 
should not be as effectually. prevented in 
Kent as:in every other county of England ; 
and yet in Kent, where. the custom, of 
Gavelkind, the ancient law of England, 
prevails, there is no corruption. of blood 
for any. offence. . The right hon. gentle- 
man was mistaken when he supposed that 
this was amongst the most. ancient. of our 
laws ; it.was unknown inthis country till 
it was introduced with other oppressive re- 
finements of the feudal tenures by our 
Norman princes. _ But: the antiquity of 
the law is really not worth inquiring into.; 
the more, ancient any criminal law, the 
less likely is it to be: founded. on just and 
rational principles. Strange indeed would 
it-be,, if the experience of ages and the 
progress of the human understanding had 
improved every science but that which is, 
of all others, the most important. to man- 
kind, the science of legislation. 

The ; Solicitor General has. denied that 
the great men whose authority my learned 
friend near me has relied on, those who 
framed and supported the.Act which de- 
clared that corruption of blood should 
Cease upon the death of the descendants of 
the Pretender; he has denied that their 
authority can fairly be cited as condemning 
the doctrine: but he says they left it to 
prevailin all cases of felony, though they 
consented ta abolish it after a time in the 
case of treason; and it would be a 
libel, he says, upon them to suppose that 
this, which was to remain the law as to 
the. less offence, was not, according to 
their intention;.to be also the law as to the 
greater.. »This inconsistency, however, 
there certainly was in their proceeding, 
since they left corruption of blood perma-- 
nent in the case of felony, though they 
made it temporary only in the case of 
treason. But no doubt they foresaw, that 
when it had ceased to be the consequence 
of treason, ‘it would necessarily. be abo- 
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lished by the legislature as a consequence 
of felony. Such Mr. J. Blackstone under- 
stood to have been their view of the sub- 
ject; for in the last chapter of his Com- 
mentaries, where he passes in review the 
several changes and improvements which 
have successively taken place in our laws 
and constitution, in enumerating the bene- 
ficial alterations which have been made 
since the Revolution, he mentions, after 
the Bill of Rights, the Toleration Act, and 
the Acts for securing the . independence 
of the judges, and for regulating trials for 
high treason, “ the hope that has been af- 
forded to posterity, that corruption of 
blood may one day be abolished and for- 
gotten.” Such was the opinion which 
this learned judge entertained of those 
Jaws, and so important did he think it that 
this doctrine should be abolished ! 

When indeed. I am charged, as I have 
been, with a desire to alter what has been 
so long the law of the land, and which is 
represented as so valuable a part of it, let 
me-at least be allowed to say that I have 
the fullest authority of Mr. J. Blackstone, 
that thisalteration ismostdesirable. ‘ This 
corruption of blood,” he says, “ is one of 
those notions which our laws have adopted 
from the feudal constitutions at the time 
of the Norman conquest; and as every 
other oppressive mark of feudal tenure is 
now happily worn away in these kingdoms, 
it is to be hoped that this of corruption of 
blood, with all its connected consequences, 
not only of present escheat, but of future 
incapacities of inheritance, even to the 
twentieth generation, may, in process of 
time, be abolished by act of parliament. 
And indeed the. legislature has, from time 
to time, appeared very inclinable to give 
way to so equitable a provision, by enact- 
ing that in certain treasons respecting the 
papal supremacy and the public coin, and 
in many of the new made felonies created 
tince the reign of Henry the 8th by act 
‘Of parliament, corruption of blood shall 
be saved. But asin some of the acts for 
creating felonies (and those not of the 

‘Most atrocious kind) this saving was neg- 

lected or forgotten to be made, it seems to 
be highly reasonable’ and expedient to 
entiquate the whole of this doctrine by 
one undistinguishing law.” 

I did not, Sir, expect that upon this oc- 
¢asion we should have had any discussion 
upon the law of forfeitures. That: law, 
whatever be its merits and whatever. its de- 
fects, is wholly untouched by the Bill: now 
under our discussion; and forfeitures will 
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take place after this Bill passes into a lay 
in the same manner and in all ‘the satne 
cases as it does at present. It was for this 
reason that, when I introduced the Bilj 
into the House, I omitted to say any thing 
of the law of forfeitures; and from this 
silence it is that the right hon. gentleman 
infers that I admit that [the argument for. 
merly used as to the injustice of a lay 
which punishes children for the crime:of 
their father is to be considered as’an ex. 
ploded argument. So far am I from con. 
sidering it as exploded, that I shouldrather 
say with my hon. and learned friend nea 
me, that it is an argument which remain 
unanswered, and is unanswerable, 

All confiscations forming part of a sen. 
tence by which death is inflicted are 
founded, in my opinion, upon the greatest 
injustice. To confiscate the property of 
the criminal whose life is left untouched, 
is to take from him the means by which 
the enjoyments and comforts of life are 
supplied, but if the law deprives him of 
life also, the forfeiture can only affect those 
whom he leaves’behind him. Upon them 
alone the punishment falls; and if the of- 
fender be at all affected by it, it is only-as 
he may feel-and be afflicted for them. 
Aimost all punishments, indeed, extend 
beyond the criminal against whom they 
are directed. The greatest criminals have 
often deserving relations and connexion 
who sympathize in their sufferings, and 
who, though perfectly innocent, thus en- 
dure a part of the punishment: but this 
arises from the necessary imperfections of 
all human institutions, In the law, how- 
ever, of forfeiture, this, which is an una- 
voidable evil, but which all wise legisle 
tors would if it were possible avoid, is the 
very principle upon which the law pro 
ceeds. The direct punishment is inflicted 
onthe innocent, and it is by sympathy 
alone that the guilty is affected, if he be 
at all affected by it. ‘To the most obde- 
rate and hardened it is no punishment # 
all; to the less criminal, to those whose 
minds are not callous to all sense of virtue 


and of humanity, if to any, it can operalt 


as a punishment. You choose for the in 
strument of your moral tortures the best 
feelings of the human heart, and aggre 
vate and enhance your punishment in pre 
portion as the subject of it is less an object 


_of detestation. . 


M. de Tourreil, a French lawyer. who 
lived under Louis 14, and who was greally 
distinguished as a man of letters and 4 
scholar as well as a lawyer, in an elabe 
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rate defence: of forfeiture, says, * Il faut 
ercer le coeur du pére dans le sein du fils.” 
A more borrible sentiment can hardly be 
imagined, and yet this is without disguise 
the law of forfeiture. It is true that the 
defenders of this law, when they are told 
of those countries in which children were 
made by their deaths to atone for the 
crimes of their fathers, express horror at 
such examples, by which they only show 
that it is the degree not the nature of the 
injustice at which they are shocked. They 
would not consent to do so great a wrong 
as this, and yet every argument that they 
use is as well calculated to justify that 
greater wrong, as the inferior injustice to 
which they are willing to become parties. 
A passage was cited the other night 
fromthe ‘“ Considerations on the Law of 
Forfeitures,”’ as high authority upon this 
subject. I have the greatest respect for 
the memory of the author of that tract ; but 
from all that I have heard of his great ta- 
lents and endowments, I cannot but think 
that it will be much to be lamented if it is 
by that work principally that he shall be 
known to posterity. The great argument 
upon which he relies is, that inheritance is 
to be considered as a right in the ancestor 
of transmitting his estate to his posterity, 
and that of that right he may justly bede- 
prived for his crimes. The power of alie- 
nation by devise or otherwise is properly 
consideredkas a right ; but how the suffer- 
ing property to goin the course which the 
law has ordered can be so considered, it 
is very difficult to conceive. A right is 
that which may or may not be exercised ; 
but the course of descent from one from 
whom the power of alienation is taken 
away, is that over which he has no controul, 
and which he can neither direct nor pre- 
vent; and yet by this artificial subtlety of 
depriving a criminal of the right of trans. 
mission, it is that this law of forfeiture has 
been. principally defended. Upon the 
subject of corruption of blood the author 
of that work has himself declared in a 
letter to. Mr. J. Blackstone*, which has 
been already mentioned in this House, 
that he did not mean to give any opinion 
against the expediency. of abolishing it. 
_ Both the gentlemen say that we have 
in the mild and merciful administration of 
Justice which has prevailed during the pre- 
sent reign, a sufficient security that this 
law will not be used oppressively ; and 
_* See sir James Mackintosh’s explana- 
tion, p. clxix.: . 
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they add that there can be no doubt that 
in the case which has been stated to have 
occurred during the last rebellion in Ire- 
land, the crown restored the estate to the 
child of the officer who had fallen in re- 
sisting the rebels. Why, Sir, in many 
cases the crown has not thé power to do 
this; and the very gentleman who thus 
reminds us of the clemency of his Majesty, 
as that on which we may safely rely, in 
the same speech tells us (with what con- 
sistency it will be for him to show) that 
we should remember that by such a law 
as this we shall take away the profit of 
escheats from lords of manors. It is in- 
deed the peculiar absurdity of this as a 
penal Jaw, that it is not forfeiture to the 
crown, but escheat to the immediate lord ; 
that whether it shall be inflicted, and. to 
what extent, depends not on. those who 
are acting on behalf of the public and re- 
sponsible for what they do; but on private 
individuals, who may be governed only 
by their own narrow views or immediate 
interests. 

My learned friend has said that he ob- 
jects to this mode of proceeding, to thus 
bringing these subjects one by one before 
the House, and he says that he should be 
disposed to say, Tell us the whole extent 
of what you intend; and the right hon. 
gentleman the other night said that I ought- 
to present my whole system at once; or, 
in other words, that I should come down 
to this House, and propose for its conside- 
ration an entire new criminal code. Now, 
Sir, I have no intention to adopt any such 
course. In the first place I am not pre- 
sumptuous enough to suppose myself qua- 
lified for any such task; and in the next 
place, if I were, I have no new system to 
propose, nor do I think that any is wanted. 
As a general system, I have as much ad- 
miration and respect for our criminal law 
as the gentlemen themselves can have. In 
that system, however, there is, in my opi- 
nion much which calls for improvement ; 
and as I am not. on the one hand vain 
enough to think that I could substitute a 
better in its place; so, on the other, nei- 
ther will the observations of the learned 
gentleman, nor those which I have heard 
in other places from persons whose emi- 
nent stations give their sentiments the 
weight of authority, prevent me, as long 
as I have a seat in this House, from drawing 
from time to time the attention of the 
House to particular parts of the law which 
may seem to me to admit of and to require 
alteration, improvement and reform. It 
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is in this way, as it appears to ‘me, that 
any exertions of mine can be most usefully 
made: Great and extensive improvements 
and reforms cannot with much prospect of 
success be undertaken’ by those who are 
notin official situations. Success in such 
attempts is reserved for those who are ad-+ 
vanced high in authority over their fellow 
subjects: and it is this privilege alone; 
it is the power afforded them of: being ex- 
tensively useful to their fellow creatures, 
of increasing present, and sowing: the 
seeds of future happiness; of being faith- 
ful servants of their country, and dis< 
guished benefactors to mankind, which can 
make high and eminent: stations, to any 
well constituted mind, objects of ambition. 

The right hon. gentleman asks, if this 
is a proper time to bring forward these 
innovations. Really, Sir, I know nothing 
in the present condition of this country 
which makes such a measure unfit now to 
be'entertained: nay, on the contrary, if 
ever there was a time in which it was 
peculiarly proper to entertain and encou- 
rage any attempt to reform our laws, and 
to improve the condition of the people, it 
is the present. Long has Europe been a 
scene of carnage and desolation. <A 
brighter prospect has now opened before 
us; a wiser policy than that which has 
long prevailed is now likely to be adopted : 
the jealousies and i] will which have pre- 
vailed between rival states are likely to 
subside, and nations will begin to discover 
the sources of prosperity to themselves in 
the prosperity of their neighbours; and 
in the liberties of surrounding countries 
additional securities for their own. The 
conquest of territory and the trophies of 
war will cease to be objects of ambition. 
But, as has been nobly said by the greatest 
poet that this country, or perhaps the 
world, has produced— 

Peace has her victories 
Not less renowned than those of war— 

Victories over those baneful prejudices, 
and mistaken notions of policy, which 
have in all ages been nearly as destruc- 
tive of the happiness of men as the sword 
of the conqueror—Victories, such as this 
nation obtained, when by us its represen- 
tatives it proclaimed to the world that 
there was an end to that lucrative but 
cruel trade in human liberty and life, in 
which we had too long participated—Vic- 
tories where the shouts of triamph and of 
thanksgiving ascend to heaven pure and 
undisturbed by the groans of the dying, 
or by lamentations over the dead! 
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One thing more I ought to take noticg 
of :, The right hon. gentleman says,’ that 
no case has lately occurred, which shows 
any inconvenience from this law. © girjjt 
is not necessary to produce any such ¢ag4 
since it is upon general grounds, andone 
in respect of any particular ‘occurrence 
that this interposition of the legislature jg 
called for. The truth, however, ‘is; thas 
a’ case has very lately ‘occurred, anthis 
still ‘depending, in which’ the crown hag; 
as I think very harshly,’ insisted apon a 
claim founded on this’ law. © In the ‘rej 
of George the second, a woman was cons 
victed at Oxford of a murder. An estate 
which devolved upon her, has been: held 
from that time to the present by ‘different 
purchasers who have paid the full value 
for it; and now, at the distance of above 
half a century, the crown’‘has set up'a 
claim to the estate, as having escheated to 
the crown by the attainder of the’mars 
derer.' But the most singular circum. 
stance is, that the person who ‘has‘given 
to the crown the information on whieh it 
is proceeding, is the very woaan whio was 
attainted, and who, having received a’pars 
don, is now at-a very advanced age still 
living. And the circumstance in the cas¢ 
which appears to me to be one of pecoliar 
harshness is ‘this: The present possessor of 
the estate, a Mr. North, desired that’ he 
might be permitted to disprove the fact 
on which the claim of the ‘erown was 
founded,—not the fact. of the attainder, for 
of that there was no doubt,—bat the alle 
ged fact, that the estate was held ‘of the 
crown,—he insisting that it- was held of 
another lord, and that the escheat was to 
him, and not to the king. Although the 
inquisition which had been taken was ai 
ex parte proceeding, in which Mr.’ North 
had had no opportunity whatever of de 
fending his property, the crows’ resistéd 
his request; insisted that the estate should 
be taken from him, without allowing bim 
to make any defence. It was not till after 
a hearing in the court of chancery; m 
which I happened to be counsel for Mr. 
North, when the court decided against the 
crown, that Mr. North was allowed to trae 
verse the inquisition, or, in other words, 
to be permitted to defend himself, and to 
show by the evidence in his possession 
that the crown had no title. The traverse 
went down to be tried at the last assizes, 
but the trial has been postponed. | Whiat 
in this proceeding caf be found calculated, 
as all punishments ‘should be, to prevent 
the commission of crimes?» As a pena 
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law, this cannot be justified: on no other 
principle does any one attempt to justify 
it, and 1 therefore confidently hope that 
it will be abolished. 

The Solicitor General.—I rise merely to 
correct a mistake of my hon. and‘ learned 
friend with respect to this case of Eliza- 4 
beth Wisdom—as, unless 1 ‘have “been 
much misinformed, Mr.’ North purchased 
the estate with full knowledge of the ob- 
jection to the title: It was; I’ believe, the 
son of the'woman who committed the 
murder; and the mother had intimated 
her intention to endeavour to substantiate 
aclaim. She was informed by some pur- 
chaser to whom it had been transferred, 
that she could not enforce it in a court of 
jestice. The crown in consequence inter- 
fered, and claimed the property as an es- 
cheat, to prevent its being withheld; by a 
purchaser acquainted with the nature of 
the title, from the descendants of the of- 
fender. This, so far from being oppres- 
sive, ought surely to be cited as an act of 
justice and mercy. 

Sir 8.‘ Romilly.—My honourable and 
learned friend will pardon me for’ saying 
that he has been misinformed as to the 
facts of this case, with which, from having 
seen the proceedings before the Lord 
Chancellor in the cause where I was con- 
cerned as counsel, I am well acquainted. 
It certainly was not the son but the 
mother who was convicted of the murder: 
and with respect to the other statements 
made by my hon. friend, I can only say 
that, if they existed, they did not appear 
when the matter was publicly discussed 
upon the application to the court of chan- 
cery. 

Sir J. Mackintosh.—It is perfectly ob- 
vious that the case of this woman is equally 
conclusive against the law, on either of 
the statements. which have been made of 
the facts. On the one statement, the 
prerogative was employed to defeat’ a 
fair purchase; on the other, it was ne- 
cessary to prevent injustice. 

I cannot help remarking, that of the 
two authorities, ancient and modern, 
usually cited in justification of confiscatory 
laws, the ancient is now generally con- 
sidered as spurious, and the modern is in a 
great measure disclaimed by the author. 
The letter of Cicero to Brutus is rejected 
by the most learned critics; and Mr. 
Yorke, in a letter to Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, in the maturity of his judgment and 
his fame, more than twenty years after his 
Considerations on the Law of Forfeiture, 
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requests the learned commentator to strike 
out abl reference to'“ a juvenile work;? 
and particularly states, that it was his ob- 
ject to explain the principle of .the law; 
without enquiring whether it had ‘not 
been “ carried too far.” ‘As’ this*letter 
rad reference to those parts of the Coins 
inentaries which related to corruption of 
blood, it is'clear that Mr: Yorke did not 
desire to be any longer considered as a 
patron of that law; that he did not regard 
his riper judgment as pledged by the ar- 
gument of a juvenile publication for a 
temporary purpose; and that his great 
authority’ is to be deducted’ from the 
topics which are pleaded’ in support of 
confiscation in general, but more espe- 
cially of corruption of blood. 

Mr. Preston.—It is incumbent on every 
lawyer to pause before. he consents to the 
rejection of a word of the measure now 
under consideration; or before he suffers a 
single word to be introduced into the Bill, 
which may have the effect of narrowing 
or curtailing, in the smallest degree, the 
operation of the repeal now proposed. 

I lament at all times the system of half 
measures, which would repeal a law in 
part, and in part leave it in operation: as 
was done in the Nullum Tempus Act, 
which, though intended as a boon to the 
public, and an act of munificence from 
the crown, cannot, on account of the qua- 
lifications imposed in the act to the benefit: 
of this law, operate with effect, in one in 
stance out of a hundred of those to which, 
according to my apprehension, it was 
intended to apply, for the relief of the 
subject. 

Every lawyer considering the question 
before’ the House, must in the first place 
bring the ‘ancient law to his'recollection. 
Then, and then only,'can he be enabled to 
judge how far the present measute is or is 
not an innovation upon the ancient law of 
the land: ‘For my part, as far as I under- 
stand the subject, I think that, to pass the 
present ‘Bill; would instead of being to in- 
hovatée upon the ‘ancierit’ law, be to restore 
and revive that law. Whoever chooses to 
pursue the subject, will find that escheat 
was unknown'to the law of this country 
in the time of our Saxon ancestors ; it was 
introduced by the Norman conqueror. 
Escheat brought with it the barbarous prac- 
tice, operating not against the offender, 
but against the mesne ford, of the forfeiture 
of the year, day, and waste ; a wasté car» 
rying with it every possible spoliation, by 
destroying thé houses, ploughing up the 
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meadows and pastures, and rooting up the 
woods; thus changing the condition of 
the property by every species of dete- 
rioration. 

It was said that escheat was part, and a 
necessary part of the punishment: if so, 
all I can say is, that-it is less like punish- 
ment than injustice. The year, day, and 
waste did not operate as a punishment 
against the offender. It operated against 
the lord; and the escheat punished the 
heirs, and- not the offender. No escheat 
took place in the lifetime of the offender, 
his death must precede the completion of 
a title by escheat. On attainder for 
treason, every thing the party can enjoy 
is forfeited immediately on. the attainder, 
and with relation to the time of the of- 
fence committed. 

In felony, the extent of the forfeiture is 
as to real property of the rents and profits 
of the lands, for the life of the attainted 
person, and the year, day, and formerly 
waste; and this waste was enforced with 
so much rigour and wantonness, that it was 
the subject of one of the articles in the 
Magna Charta of king John, and repeated 
in the Magna Charta of Henry 3. 

As the law of corruption of blood now 
stands, brothers of an attainted person may 
be heirs to each other, and yet neither of 
them can be heir to his uncle, or to his 
grandfather; and in consequence of sud- 
den death, or accidental revocation of 
wills, the grandson, or the nephew, may 
by reason of the attainder of his father, 
and though he had suffered the judgmentof 
the law, be excluded from the inheritance 
of the uncle or the grandfather. Thus the 
father does, if escheat be punishment, for- 
feit that which he never had to enjoy, and 
that which he never could give.—Even 
supposing a man to be convicted and at- 
tainted, and a pardon to be granted to 
him, still he and his children born before 
the attainder, remain liable to the disa- 
bilities arising from corruption of blood. 
The person attainted, though pardoned by 
the king, never can be heir to any one: 
neither can any of his children born pre- 
vious to the attainder, be heir to his par- 
doned father, or to any one who was the 
ancestor of his father. But the children 
born after the pardon are inheritable to 
any ancestor, and even to their father; 
since, from the time of pardon, the father 
becomes as it were a new man: corrupted 
as to his blood upwards, but from the 
date of the pardon, his blood is not cor- 
rupted downwards, as to children born 
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after the pardon. Even after the pardon 
the children in existence before ani a 
the time of the attainder, though in them. 
selves equally innocent with those born 
after the pardon, can never be heirs either 
to their parent thus pardoned, or to any 
one of his ancestors. - 

Therefore, when an attainted person 
dies, having a pardon in his hand, and 
leaving a son born previous to the pardon, 
and also a child born after his pardon, the 
estate must escheat. Nothing could de. 
scend to the youngest child, because the 
son born before the attainder was alive, 
and disabled. But if the eldest son born 
previous to the granting of the pardon, 
should have died. in the lifetime of his 
father, and without issue, then and then 
only can the youngest son inherit. And 
is this a thing fit to be continued for the 
regulation of property in a country emi- 
nent for: the justice of its laws? andis 
it not reasonable, that a Jaw introduced 
from its fitness to a state of society, 
founded on military tenure, and the neces. . 
sary connections between the lord and 
tenant, should. be altered, and adapted to 
the times when we are become a commer- 
cial country? Nor is the law equal or ge- 
neral in its application. In Kent, felony 
is not a cause of escheat. Besides, estates 
tail may be enjoyed by the descendants 
of persons attainted of felony ; and aman 
may take as heir to an estate tail, though 
he himself or though his father. had been 
attainted of felony, or even of treason. 
Thus supposing an estate to be settled on 
a man and the heirs of his body, if that 
person be guilty of treason and convicted 
and attainted, there would be a_ for 
feiture of the estate. But if the same 
person be guilty of felony and be at 
tainted, that is not a forfeiture of more 
than the rents for his life. His issue 
may take after his death. Nor does the 
law, arising out of the corruption. of 
blood, confine its operations to the issue 
claiming as heirs by right of descent. It 
even affects the issue, as entitled by pur- 
chase. For example: if a grandfather 
make a gift to the right heirs of his son, 
under which the descendants of the son 
are to take as purchasers; though the son 
be dead before the gift, or. should afters 
wards die, the descendants of. the son 
would be excluded from the benefit of 
this gift; on the technical ground that the 
blood was corrupted, and the children did 
not for that reason answer the character.0 
heirs. If one of two daughters be altaint., 
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ed, and then: the father die intestate, 
one grand-daughter may take half of the 
estate as half an heir;, and the other 
half of the estate will escheat. | But if the 
gift be made by the grandfather to the 
right heirs of -his son, and. one of the 

rand-daughters be attainted, the grand- 
daughter who was not attainted would be 
excluded, merely because her sister was 
attainted. 

Also though the descendants may take 
as heirs under an entail, notwithstanding 
the attainder of the-ancestor, it is at least 
questionable, whether the same person, 
who might undoubtedly claim under a gift 
to his father, or through him as heir of his 
body, can take when the gift is to the heirs 
of the body, as the persons to whom the 
gift-is made in the first instance! I could 
mention twenty other instances of the 
greatest inconvenience, absurdity and con- 
tradiction, arising out of this law of cor- 
ruption of blood. Indeed, instances of 
this inconvenience and absurdity occur 
every year; though these instances do 
not meet the public eye, because it is not 
fit to promulgate the defetis of titles. 
Such being the principles, such the conse- 
quences of the corruption of blood, the 
business of the legislature seems to me to 
be, rather to meet the evil before the case 
of particular hardship calls for its inter- 
position, than provide for the case when it 
shall have actually occurred and taken ef- 
fect, and then by. an ex post facto law, to 
alter rights, which already-exist ; and di- 
vest interests which are already vested. 
For one, I disapprove of these ex post facto 
laws; and I never remember the case in 
Wilson without regret, or without consi- 
dering it a violation of the principles of 
legislation. It was formerly. the law, that 
no person should make title, as heir, 
through an alien; exactly as the law now 
is, that no one shal] derive a title by heir- 
ship through a person who is attainted ; 
and yet, feeling the hardship-of the case 
of Mr. Strachan, a natural born: subject, 
deriving his descent, through Swedish, and 
consequently through alien parents, a law 
was passed, giving to all natural born sub- 
jects, though descended. from aliens, the 
privilege of being heirs to their ancestors : 
and the effect of this law, was in the par- 
ticular case, to take a very large property 
from the person who had acquired a.vested 
right as heir, under the law as it stood 
when the descent took place; and the like 
would probably be done, ata future period, 
in the case of a person impeded in his 
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title to be heir by the attainder of some 
very remote ancestor: and rather than 
allow the Jaw to be thus harsh,against the 
descendants of attainted persons, and al- 
tered when hard circumstances should re- 
quire it; is itnot‘much more fit, that par- 
liament should pass one general bill, for 
restoring all. such rights, rather than pro- 
vide for particular cases after they have 
taken place ?. Homage and fealty are now 
generally exploded if. not entirely done 
away in practice: and to them rather 
than forfeiture, is corruption of blood 
ascribable in principle. It would not, in- 
deed, be’ so much an object deserving of 
interference of the legislature, if the pro- 
perty. went on every escheat to the crown, 
since the crown might make restitution to 
deserving objects. But as the escheat is 
often to the mesne lord; and the crown 
or any person. or power, except the legis- 
ture, cannot under any circumstances, and 
though satisfied of the innocence of the 
person who has been attainted, or the 
hardship to the person whose descent is 
impeded by the corruption of his blood, 
relieve the heir, by removing the disabi- 
lity or restoring to him the estate ; and 
mesne lords are often disqualified by lu- 
nacy or infancy, or from their limited in- 
terest, to waive this fruit of tenure, it is 
expedient that the law should be altered. 
Upon the whole, considering the hard- 
ships. brought by this law, on. innocent 
persons; considering also the difficulties 
in which it. may involve purchasess. de- 
riving their titles through persons whose 
blood may be corrupted by the attainder 
of some remote ancestor; a fact which 
purchasers have seldom any means of as- 
certaining; -1 am clearly of opinion, it 
would be better to pass the present Bill, 
without any qualification. 

Mr. Lockhart.—To one of the objections 
made by the right hon. gentleman by 
whom the amendment has been proposed, 
the objection arising from the caution with 
which we should innovate when we con- 
sider the antiquity of a law, admitted by 
the hon. and learned gentleman who has 
just sat down, to be as old as the Norman 
Conquest, Ihave not heard any satisfac- 
tory answer; We have, indeed, been re- 
minded.of the alteration of the law de ha- 
retico comburendo, of the peine-forte et dure, 
and the punishment of women in cases of 
petit treason; It is true that these laws 
have, ‘on account of their barbarity and 
injustice, been repealed ; but I cannot dis- 
cover that their repeal affords any analogy 
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for the repeal of the law intended to: be 
altered by the Bill now before parliament. 
Nor has any case been made cut, except 
indeed ‘the case at Oxford, to demand our 
interference. A woman ‘tried and: con- 
victed of murder in 1747, pardoned and 
never heard of for between forty and 
fifty years; suddenly starts up; and by the 
prerogative of the crown claims the pro- 
perty to which at the time of her convic- 
tion, fifty-three years ago, she was -pos- 
sessed. I think we need not be much 
alarmed at the probability of the recur- 
rence of a similar case, or that such an 
insulated instance calls for ‘the interrup- 
tion of the regular course of law. 
The hon. and learned gentleman who 
has brought this Bill into parliament, -has 
said that the law of corruption ‘of ‘blood 
does not partake of the-nature of punish- 
ment, and therefore it ought not to_exist. 
To a certain extent I am disposed to ad- 
mit the correctness of this position. I cer- 
tainly amy ready to allow that the: mur: 
derer, the midnight assassin, will not- have 
more:care for the fortunes of his posterity 
than for the life which he rises to sacrifice : 
=—but the case of high treason appéars to 
me to be very different.. The traitor, the 
man disposed to commit high treason, is 
often. lofty and high-minded, actuated’ by 
inordinate ambition, and ready, at the risk 
of his own. life, to secure distinction and 
attain power:—upon such men disgrace 
has its most powerful operation.. When 
‘such men reflect upon the ignominy with 
which they will brand their families ; 
when they consider how they will, as the 
French term it, “ fidirer,” brand their de- 
scendants, it appears-to -me that the con- 
Sciousness of this opprobrium: may. repel 
them from the commission of the crime 
which they meditate.— Upon this distince- 


tion I think that, althougt an alteration of 


the law as it relates tothe crime of murder 
ought, to be sanctioned by pariiament, I 
cannot ‘approve of this alteration in the 
case of high treason: and-it is some satis 

faction to-me to reflect that the same sén- 
timents seems to have been entertained 
by Mr. Justice Blackstone, who, in speak- 
ing of the propriety of extending the pe- 
nalties. of high treason to the crime of 
coining, says, * This confounds the dis- 
tinction and proportion of offences; and, 
by affixing the same ideas of guilt upon 
the man who coins a leaden groat and him 
who assassinates his sovereign, takes off 
that horror which ought to attend the very 
mention of high treason, and makes it 
more familiar to the subject.” 


Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bill respecting 
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The question being called, there ap. 
peared, 
For the Clause as it originally stood 47 
For the Amendment.....s..sse0eeee. 99 

Majority for the Amendment...,., 15 

Mr. Yorke then proposed that the alte, 
ration of the law should not extend to 
murder or petit treason. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn.—I must object to this 
further amendment proposed by. the right 
hon. gentleman. I cannot think that, be 
the: effect of corruption of blood in’ the 
case of high treason what it may, any 
possible good can result from continuing 
corruption of blood, either in the case of 
murder, which is generally committed by 
lawless depravity, or in the case of petit 
treason, which is confined to murder com. 
mitted. by. a wife ora servant. It. cannot 
be supposed that such offenders will be de. 
terred by.the dread of a loss which ma 
be sustained by sonie of their unborn de- 
scendants:.: Why then continue a law 
which ‘can punish only. the innocent for 
the crimes of :guilt?, which, although re. 
membered indeed for centuries as a species 
of conveyance, can operate only when the 
crime and criminal have Jong. been for 
gotten ?——What property are the heits of 
a servant likely:to: inherit, by the lossof 
which he can be deterred from ‘the com- 
mission of murder? Why, from such spe 
culations, are'we to add to the wretched: 
ness of the innocent? Surely his case 
needs no aggravation, to whom the crime 
and its penalty are alike afflicting. He 
has lost one parent:by the worst of crimes, 
he is to lose another parent by the most 
ignominious of punishments, and the:law, 
which -redresses’ .all other grievances, 
makes him an orphan. 

Mr. Bathurst.—It: appears tome to be 


advisable. that murder should be exempt 


from the operation of the Bill: for, although 
it may be true that, in general, this crime 
is committed by offenders not likely to be 
deterred by: any disgraceful .loss.of pro- 
perty, yet it must be remembered that, 
im-such cases, the law could scarcely be 
supposed to be attended. with evils, whilst 
ih cases where the culprit possessed: pro 
perty; the effects of the Bill might b¢ 
moat beneficial. The instance of | 

Ferrers and various other:iristances might 
be stated to prove, what-is indeed ind 
potable, ihat this crime is not confined 
poverty, but extends to persons who, from 
their education’ and rank, may be infle- 
enced not only by a regard: for the inhe- 
ritance of their property by their descend- 
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ants, but by a feeling for the character of 
their families, which must be stigmatized 
for ever by their crime. I am ready to 
admit, that cases of individual hardship 
may exist; but this is the inevitable con- 
sequence of all human laws; and, although 
avery proper reason for vesting the pre- 
rogative of pardon, cannot be a reason 
why a law which has existed from the 
most remote ages, should be broken in 
upon and abolished. I therefore, from its 
lamentable frequency, think that the law 
ought not to be altered with respect to 
murder; and of course, that it ought not 
to be changed for the more aggravated 
* offence of petit treason. 

Mr. Preston.—If the frequency of the 
crime is a reason for not altering the pu- 
nishment, it ought then, for the same 
reason, to exist in those felonies which 
are far more frequent. 

Mr. Yorke.—I am well aware, that some 
persons have treated with contempt the 
doctrine, that property is the creature of 
the state: it is not, however, by any con- 
tempt, but by argument alone that I can 
be convinced, that society has not a right 
to regulate the laws of descent. Society 
has this right, and has determined, pro- 
perly I think, that no subject shall be en- 
riched from a corrupted or tainted source, 


How can the gentlemen, who have argued 
for the repeal of the law of corruption of 
blood, justify the law of forfeiture ? which 
operates with greater hardship as for- 
feiture falls upon his children, but cor- 
ruption of blood generally falls upon 


more remote descendants. As the com- 
mittee has decided that the repeal ought 
not to extend to high treason, we shall I 
hope, be of opinion, that it ought not to 
extend to petit treason or to murder. 

Mr. W. Smith.—The principle, for which 
the right hon. gentleman has contended, 
is capable of being extended to every 
crime. 

The gallery was again cleared. 

For the Amendment..........000041 
Against it ...00csccccernscerceoceseeeS9 
Majority for the Amendment — 2 


DesaTte ON THE BILL TO ALTER THE 
Puntsument or Hicn Treason.—April 
25, 1814, 


The Bill as it was proposed by sir 
Samuel Romilly, was as follows :— 


“Whereas it was expedient that the 
Vor. XXVIII. Appendiz. 


Attainder of Felony and Treason. 
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judgment required by law to be awarded 
against persons convicted of High Treason, 
should be altered : 

“« Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent parliament assembled, and by the 
the authority of the same, that the judg- 
ment now by law given against persons 
convicted or attainted of High Treason, 
shall be no longer awarded; but that, 
in lieu thereof, from and after the 

the judgment to be 
awarded against any person or persons 
convicted or attainted of the crime of 
High Treason, shall be, that such person 
or persons being so convicted or attainted 
as aforesaid shall be severally drawn to the 
place of execution, and be there hanged 
by the neck until he, she, or they be seve- 
rally dead ; and that the body or bodies of 
such person or persons shall be at the dis- 
posal of his Majesty and his successors. 

« And be it further enacted, that from 
and after the it 
shall be lawful for his Majesty and his 
successors, if he or they shall think proper 
after judgment upon any conviction or at- 
tainder of High Treason, by warrant under 
the hand of one of his Majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, to direct, that the per- 
son against whom such judgment shall 
have been awarded, instead of being 
hanged, shall be beheaded; and it shall 
be lawful for the sheriff or other person 
having the charge of executing the said 
judgment, to observe the directions con- 
tained in such warrant.’” 

Sir Samuel Romilly, having moved the 
order of the day for the House going into 
a committee on the Bill to alter the pu- 
nishment of high treason, and the House 
having accordingly resolved itself into 
such committee, Mr. Gordon in the 
chair: 

Sir Samuel Romilly.—I rise, Sir, to move 
that after the words in the first clause, 
« drawn to the place of execution,” there 
be added the words “on a_ hurdle.’ 
These words make part of the present 
sentence in cases of treason, and have 
been omitted in the Bill merely by mis- 
take: it does not seem necessary that 
tnere should be any alteration in the law 
in this respect. 

This amendment 
agreed too. 

The first clause, by which it is enacted 
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was accordingly 
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that the convicted or attainted person or 
persons ‘* shall severally be drawn to the 
place of execution on a hurdle, and be 
there hanged by the neck until he, she, or 
they be severally dead ; and that the body 
or bodies of such person or persons shall 
be at the disposal of his Majesty and his 
successors,” having been read, 

Mr. Yorke.—It is well known, Sir, that 
the sentence of the law, as it now stands, 
against persons convicted of high treason 
has not for many years been fully exe- 
cuted. But if the punishment for this 
offence is to be left in the state in which 
‘it is proposed by the present Bill to leave 
it, the punishment annexed to high treason 
will, in that event, be less than the punish- 
ment annexed to murder and other offerices 
of asimilar class. 1 shall therefore propose, 
in addition to hanging, the separation of 
the head from the body, after the person is 
dead, as a fit punishment and appropriate 
stigma in cases of high treason. The 
amendment, which it is my intention to 
move, will be to the following effect : that 
after the words “ hanged by the neck 
until he, she, or they be severally dead,” 
there be added these words, “and be 
then beheaded ;” and that “ the head or 
heads and body or bodies of such person 
or persons shall be at the disposal of his 
Majesty and his successors.” The law 
as it now stands directs the separation of 
the head from the body while the party is 
still alive: I propose to alter the sentence 
by directing that he shall be hanged till 
he is dead, and then that the head shall be 
separated from the body. Ido not pro- 
pose to strike out the clause which gives 
the King power by warrant to alter the 
punishment to that of beheading, although 
if the beheading is restored, this is per- 
haps hardly necessary, as it is by remitting 
every part of the sentence but beheading 
that the punishment is now mitigated by 
the crown. 

Sir Samuel Romilly.—Though I cannot 
approve of the amendment of the right 
hon, gentleman, yet it is not my intention 
to oppose it. I cannot think that. any 
good effects are produced by the disgust- 
ing spectacle which is now exhibited, and 
which the right hon. gentleman desires to 
preserve, of holding up the bleeding head 
of the criminal to the view of, the: specta- 
tors. On the contrary, I believe that the 
worst effects are produced by it. We are 
80 constituted by nature, that such spec- 
tacles of horror are seldom beheld by any 
persons with impunity. I shall not, how- 
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ever divide the committee, as I have litile 
prospect of its being of any avail. he 
right hon. gentleman is, as I conceive, 
much mistaken in supposing that the be. 
heading of traiters at present takes place 
under the king’s power to remit part of 
the sentence, although that notion js cer. 
tainly countenanced by lord Coke, and ip. 
deed by lord Hale too. There are several 
instances of the crown ordering women 
convicted of treason to be beheaded, al. 
though the sentence pronounced on them 
was that of being burned alive; and’ be. 
heading formed no part of it. In the 
case of Mrs. Lisle, who petitioned king 
James the second, that she might be be- 
headed, the only mercy for which she pre. 
sumed to hope, was, that she might be 
spared the torture of being burned alive, 
The king professed to doubt whether he 
had any power so to alter the sentence; 
and he did not grant the prayer of the pe- 
tition till he had consulted the judges, and 
they had removed his scruples. This no- 
tion, indeed, of remitting a part of the 
sentence, might be so used as to aggra- 
vate instead of mitigating the sentence, 
As the law now stands, the traitor is not 
to be beheaded till after he is embowelled; 
and consequently till after he is dead. To 
declare that he shall be beheaded while 
he is alive, is in truth to alter the sentence, 
not to remit part of it. If the crown were 
to remit every thing but the embowelling, 
by which the criminal would have to 
suffer that punishment while he was in full 
life, and before his sensibility was at all 
deadened by strangulation, could that be 
called a mitigation of the sentence? The 
truth is, as Mr. J. Foster has stated, that 
this prerogative consists in substituting, 
with the consent of the convict, a milder 
in the place of a more severe punishment, 
Mr. Whitbread.—I can easily conceive 
why my hon. and learned friend does not 
choose to divide the committee on the 
amendment proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite. For myself, how- 
ever, 1 must protest against the very word. 
ing of the clause; and I am convinced 
there is not a gentleman in the committee 
who does not feel disgusted at it. 
Mr. Yorke.—I can only observe, in al 
swer to what has fallen from the last 
speaker, that when we are making laws 
for the infliction of punishment on offenders 
of the very worst description, we must ne 
cessarily use those words (or others Tike 
them) at which the hon.’ gentleman 18 9 
much shocked. It. seems, however, 4 
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little extraordinary, when measures of 
this kind are under discussion, that gen- 
tlemen should feel their tenderness and 
consideration so strongly excited for the 
criminals whom the laws were meant to 
curb and control, and that they should 
have no regard at all for the evils to which 
the public might be exposed, were it not 
for these very enactments. { Hear, hear, 
hear! from the treasury benches.] In the 
case, for instance, of a successful rebel- 
lion, where war was levied within the 
realm, what evils would not the country 
be subjected to?—bhow many houses might 
not be burned ?—how many murders might 
not be perpetrated?—how many rapes 
might not be committed ? These dreadful 
and alarming considerations are, it appears, 
all forgotton in commisseration of. the 
traitor. The criminal is the only person 
for whom gentlemen seem to feel. [ Hear, 
hear !] : 

Sir S. Romilly.—Surely if there be any 
justice in the right hon. gentleman’s ob- 
servations, it applies to himself as well as 
to us, since he consents to abolish the most 
cruel part of the punishment,.and_ is thus 
guilty of what he so loudly condemns— 
commisseration for the traitor. Never in- 
deed was a more unjust imputation thrown 


on any one; for though I should not be 
ashamed to feel compassion even for a 
traitor who was about to suffer the sen- 
tence of the law, yet the truth is, that I 
‘have spoken only. of the effect produced 
upon the spectators, and not of the suffer- 


ings of the criminal. Whatever altera- 
tions I have proposed in the criminal law, 
whether judicious or not, have had for 
their object to prevent the commission of 
crimes, and not, as the right hon. gentle- 
man would insinuate, to give indulgence to 
those whocommitthem. In condemning 
us, the right hon. gentleman condemns 
himself; and to be consistent, he should 
struggle to preserve all the horrible 
cruelties which now form part of the ap- 
pointed punishment of traitors. 

Mr. Yorke.—I do not think that the 
observations which fell from me deserved 
such strong animadversion as they have 
met with from the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. What I said was called for, as I 
conceived, by the statement of the hon. 
member (Mr. Whitbread) ; and I certainly 
never meant to insinuate that the hen. and 
learned gentleman, or any other indivi- 
dual, harbours a wish to protect the guilty 
at the expense of justice or of the public 
good. I am sure I: give the hon. and 
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learned mover credit for the purity of his 
motives, I am satisfied that he wishes vvell 
to the public, and trust he will do me 
the justice to believe that I wish so too. 
I am sorry that on this subject I have the 
misfortune to-differ from the hon, and 
learned gentleman, whose extensive know- 
ledge of the law, and whose great expe- 
rience and ability, are entitled to the 
highest respect. I repeat that I never 
meant to attribute any thing, in the most 
distant manner, improper to him per- 
sonally ; and I conceive that he has been 
led into a greater degree of warmth and 
severity in his reply than the occasion 
called for. 

Mr. Whitbread.—I must protest against 
the insinuation that it has ever been any 
part of my principle, either of feeling or 
of action, to protect traitors or treason ; 
but yet I must repeat, that I cannot hear 
without horror and disgust the wording of 
the ciause which has just been, read, 
The right hon. gentleman who has last 
spoken (Mr. Yorke) hasoften expressed his 
readiness to assistin the revision of the laws ; 
but when he comes to contribute to the 
much desired work, so limited is-his as- 
sistance that we may see how little he 
practically regards the general assurances 
of which he is so liberal. (Hear, hear !) 
It is a most extraordinary circumstance in 
the present day, that though there is not 
a man in the kingdom who wishes to ob- 
tain a correct opinion on a point of law, 
however complicated, however dear the 
interests it may involve, who will not cheer- 
fully appeal to my hon. and learned friend 
(sir S. Romilly), whose theoretical know- 
ledge has been fortified and confirmed. by 
the most extensive experience; though 
there is not a man in the country who 
would hesitate to trust in the hands of my 
learned friend, his estate, his reputation, 
or his life; regarded as he is in those 
courts where he practises, in those places 
where he is best known, as most eminent 
in legal knowledge and personal integrity ; 
yet, when he comes into this House to 
propose any improvement upon that law 
of which he is acknowledged to be so com- 
petent a judge, he from that moment is 
the object of jealousy and suspicion; from 
that moment is he opposed and pointed at 
as a most weak or dangerous innovator, as 
one indeed whose ignorance or. malice 
would do mischief to the country. The 
labours of my hon. friend, however, have 
not been without effect, though the benefit 
to the public has not kept pace with his 
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exertions. The speeches which he has 
delivered, when he has introduced his dif- 
ferent propositions, have not been thrown 
away. Some of the alterations which he 
has proposed he has effected; and if his 
life be spared, I have little doubt that he 
will persevere till he has acomplished the 
whole object of his praiseworty exertions. 
But still hitherto he has laboured (compa- 
ratively speaking) in vain—resisted as he 
has been even by those who best know his 
merits, and are compelled to acknowledge 
them. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Yorke) has said, that those who support 
the Bill wish to lessen the punishment of 
high treason to such a degree that the 
public interests will be endangered. And 
what does the right hon. gentleman him- 
self propose, to avert this impending 
danger? Why, to leave the dead body at 
the disposal of the King! to have the head 
cut off after the criminal has been hanged ! 
and that the head also should be at the 
disposal of his majesty! Scenes such as 
the proposed enactment must give rise to, 
are not fit to be beheld by reasonable 
beings. Well did my hon. and learned 
friend say, that men could not gaze on 
such spectacles with impunity. The prin- 
ciple is exactly the same as that which 
led to the disgusting spectacle which 
about two years ago, after the dreadful 
murders at Shedwell had been committed, 
disgraced the streets of the metropolis. 
At that time the police were taught to 
carry through this city, in triumph, the 
dead body of the suicide, surrounded by 
the instruments with which he was sup- 
posed to have committed his bloody deeds, 
arrayed in all the circumstances which 
can inspire horror and excite disgust; a 
spectacle as useless to the public as it was 
offensive to its feeling.* The enactment 
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in question is of a piece with this exhjbj, 
tion, and both are as injudicious as the 
spectacles themselves must be disgusting, 
Mr. Yorke.—The hon. gentleman who 
has just sat down is utterly wrong in attri. 
buting to me any new enactment, Of, 
part of the old law 1 disapproved, ang 
therefore I acquiesce in its repeal. J do 
not propose any new enactment in its 
stead, but to retain a part of that same 
law, .as it has been softened down and 
adapted to the practice of modern times, 
Mr. Bathurst.—It is well known to the 
House, that a part of the punishment an. 
nexed to the crime of murder, and a 
too which is never dispensed with, is, that 
the bodies of the criminals shall be deli. 
vered over to the surgeons for dissection, 
There cannot be a doubt but that this 
enactment has been productive of good 
effects, as it is a well known fact, that no. 
thing contributes in a greater degree to 
deter the lower classes from the commis 
sion of the crimes of murder, than the 
feeling of abhorrence arising from the 
idea of being dissected. The question 
here is, if the repeal of the punishment of 
decollation will not tend to diminish, in 
the minds at least of the lower classes, that 
abhorrence generally felt at the punish 
ment of treason. Or will it be said that 
there is any thing in the nature of the 
crime of treason, which should exemptit 
from a punishment less severe than that 
which is now attached to the crime of 
murder? —1n cases not very remote, 
namely, those which occurred during the 
late rebellion, the punishment now by 
law attaching to the crime of treason was 
actually enforced. The hon. and learned 
gentleman (sir S. Romilly) himself has by 
the present Bill left the body at the dix 
posal of the crown ; and all that has been 





* The following account of this spec- 


tacle is extracted from one of the news- 
papers; from which it appears that this 
insult to public feeling did not originate 
in the indiscriminate indignation of an 
infuriated populace recoiling from crime : 
but it was a deliberate act sanctioned by 
certain officers of justice before any ‘trial 
of the guilt of the accused suicide. 


INTERMENT OF WILLIAMS. 


The premature death of Williams hav- 
ing defeated the ends of that justice, with 
which it is probable from the very suspi- 
cious circumstances that have transpired, 


this wretched man would have been over-. 





taken, the magistrates came to a resolution 
of giving the greatest possible solemnity, 
and publicity, to the ceremony of interring 
this suicide. 

About ten o’clock on Monday night, 
Mr. Robinson, the high constable of the 
parish of St. George, accompanied by Mr, 
Machin, one of the constables—Mr. Har- 
rison, the collector—and Mr. Robinson’ 
deputy, went to the prison at Cold Be 
Fields, where the body of Williams, bemg 
delivered to them, was put into a hackney 
coach, in which the deputy-constable pro 
ceeded to the watch-house of St, George 
known by the name of the Round-aboub 
at the ‘bottom of Ship-alley, The other 
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proposed by my right hon. friend (Mr. 
Yorke) is decollation after the criminal 
shall have hung by the neck till he is dead. 

Mr. W. Smith.—I submit to the judg- 
ment of the House, that the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Yorse) is clearly in the 
wrong, when he attributes to any of my 
hon. friends on this side of the House, any 
motive so pernicious as @ consideration for 
the criminal without any regard for the pub- 
lic. So far is this from being the case, that 
in reality the objection of my hon. friend 
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(Mr. Whitbread) is wholly on the part of 
the public, his whole anxiety and conside- 
ration being that the feelings of the public 
shall not be in'the first place shocked, and 
then deteriorated. This is the whole ob- 
ject which my hon. friend had in view by 
the objection which he made to the dis- 
gusting spectacle of decollation. It ap- 
pears to me that there is a very obvious 
way of usefully altering this part of the 
punishment. The right hon, gentleman 
who has spoken last alluded to the prac- 
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three gentlemen followed in another coach, 
and about 12 o’clock the body was depo- 
sited in the black hole, where it remained 
all night. Yesterday morning, about 9 
o’clock, the high constable with his at- 
tendants, arrived at the watch-house with 
a cart, that had been fitted up for the pur- 
pose of giving the greatest possible degree 
of exposure to the face and body of Wil- 
liams. A stage, or platform, was formed 
upon the cart by boards, which extended 
from one side to the other. They were 
fastened to the top; and lapping over 
each other from the hinder part to the 
front of the cart, in regular gradation, 
they formed an inclined plane, on which 
the body rested, with the head towards 
the horse—and so much elevated as to be 
completely exposed to public view. The 
body'was retained in an extended position, 
by a cord, which passing beneath the 
arms was fastened underneath the boards. 
On the body was a pair of blue cloth pan- 
taloons, and a white shirt, with the sleeves 
tucked up to the elbows, but neither coat 
nor waistcoat. About the neck was the 
white handkerchief with which Williams 
put an end to his existence. There were 
stockings, but no shoes upon his feet. The 
countenance was fresh, and perfectly free 
from discoloration, or livid spots. The 
hair was rather of a sandy cast, and the 
whiskers appeared to have been remarka- 
bly close shaven. On both the hands 
were some livid spots. On the right hand 
side of the head was fixed; perpendicularly, 
the maul with which the murder of the 
Marrs was committed. On the left, also 
in a perpendicular position was fixed the 
ripping chisel. Above his head was laid, 
in a transverse direction, upon the boards, 
the iron crow; and parallel with it, the 
stake destined to be driven through the 
body. About half past ten the procession 
moved from the watch-house in the fol- 
Jowing order :— 


Mr, Machin, constable of Shadwell, 





Mr. Harrison, collector of king’s taxes ; 
Mr. Lloyd, baker ; 
Mr. Strickland, coal-merchant ; 
Mr. Burford, stationer; and 
Mr. Gale, superintendant of Lascars in the 
East India Company’s service—all 
mounted on grey horses. 


Next came 


The constables, headboroughs, and patroles 
of the parish, with cutlasses ; 
The beadle of St. George’s in his official dress; 
Mr. Robinson, the high constable of 
St. George’s ; 
The Cart with the Bopy; 
A large body of constables. 


An immense cavalcade of the inha- 
bitants of the two parishes closed the pro- 
cession. 

On arriving opposite to the house of 
Mr. Marr, the procession halted for about 
ten minutes, and then proceeded down 
Old Gravel-lane, New Market-street, 
Wapping High-atreet, and up New Gravel- 
lane; when the procession again stopped 
opposite to the King’s Arms, the house of 
the Jate Mr. Williamson. From thence it 
proceeded along Ratcliff Highway, and 
up Cannon-street, to the Turnpike- gate, 
at which the four roads meet, viz. the 
New Road into White-chapel—that into 
Sun Tavern-tields—the back lane to Well- 
close- square—and Ratcliff Highway. The 
hole, about four feet deep, three feet long, 
and two feet wide, was dug preeisely at 
the crossing of the roads, four or five feet 
from the turnpike house. About half- 
past 12 o’clock the body was pushed out 
of the cart into the hole, which, as it will 
have been seen from the dimensions, was 
purposely so formed as not to admit of be- 
ing laid at length. The stake was imme- 
diately driven through the body amidst 
the shouts and vociferous execrations of 
the multitude, and the hole filled up and 
well rammed down. ‘The parties forming 
the procession then dispersed.—Morn, 
Chron, 1st Jan. 1812. 
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tice, in cases of murder, of ordering the 
body of the criminal to be delivered over 
to the surgeons to be dissected. In this 
there is nothing disgusting—in this there is 
nothing which partakes of the nature of a 
spectacle or exhibition, to shock public 
feeling, or to render it depraved. Besides. 
as bodies cannot alwavs be procured for 
dissection, murderers, in being destined to 
such a purpose, are made useful instead of 
being hurtful to the public; and the cri- 
minal is obliged, by the use to which he 
is applied after death, to make some atone- 
ment for the evil he has done in his life. 
I agree that all the horror possible against 
the offence he has committgd should be 
infused into the mind of the criminal who 
is to suffer. No one can have an objec- 
tion to it, if it is only meant that this 
should extend to prevent persons who are 
disposed to the crime from its actual per- 
petration, or to. make offenders sensible of 
the enormity of their guilt after the crime 
has been committed, I therefore have no 
objection to all this, so it does not lead to 
horror or depravity on the part of the pub- 
lic. My principal reason for rising, how- 
ever, is to set right the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Yorke), and to convince him, as 
I trust I have succeeded in doing, that the 
objection of my hon. friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread), and the observations which have 
fallen from him in consequence, proceeded 
not from compassion to the criminals, but 
to the public. 
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Mr. Whitbread.—In support of the pros 
position of my hon. friend (Mr. W. Smith) 
and of the objections which,I have made 
to the amendment, I shall merely dray 
the attention of the House to the circum. 
stance, that in the same act which autho, 
rizes the dissection of the bodies of mur. 
derers, there is also a discretionary power 
given to the judge to order them to be 
hung in chains. . The latter custom hay 
now been for years abandoned ;—it wa, 
not found to operate in the slightest degree 
to the prevention of crimes, while jt 
placed before the public eye the most dis. 
gusting spectacle. The dissection of bodies 
has not this effect ;. for the public are not 
then shocked by any exhibition. beyond 
the death of the criminal, and. this has 
been found to be as useful as the former 
spectacle was disgusting. It has therefore 
continued to be acted on to the present 
day, while the judges never avail. them. 
selves of a discretionary power by which 
they might direct a disgusting exhibition, 
which experience has proved not to be 
beneficial. Such I am convinced will be 
the case with the amendment now pro 
posed. 


The Amendment was then put and 
agreed toy The other clause in the Bill 
was gone through, the House resumed, 
and the report was ordered to be received 


on Friday. 
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In rising, Sir, to introduce the motion 
which I am about to make for leave to 
bring in a Bill. to amend some of the pro- 
visions of the laws now in being, for the 
settlement and better relief of the poor, it 
will become me at the very outset to say 
a few words on the nature of my plan, 
which may, I hope, soften that appearance 
of presumption to which I may otherwise 
be liable. If any hon. member supposes 
I am about to attempt any violent change, 
either in the principles or in the practical 
details and machinery of the poor laws,-I 
beg to assure that hor. member that 





nothing is farther from my intention. My 
scheme is to propose a few very simple 
amendments (simple in their principle and 
provisions, but great, I’ trust, and most 
beneficial in their effects). Sir, in what 
I am about to lay before this House, ! 
beg thus early to declare that I will no 
trifle with them, nor bewilder . myself 
with any light and visionary theories. 

mean in-every step to keep within the 
tracks of experience, and only to move 
forward in that path and that spirit-of 
amendment by which the legislature has 
within the last 20 years improved thi 
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branch of the statute-law, so greatly to the 
comfort and happiness of the poor (I mean 
this improvement with reference to the 
acts of Charles 2, and those which were 
soon after grafted on it). 

Sir, of the improvements to which I 
have alluded, there is one more conspi- 
cuous, more founded in wisdom, and more 
humane and salutary in its consequences, 
than the 35 Geo. 3, c. 101, intituled « An 
Act to prevent the removal of Poor Per- 
sons till they shall become actually 
chargeable.” This Act, Sir, has much 
softened an evil arising out of the 12, and 
13 Charles 2, c. 12, which all great legis- 
lators and enlightened politicians have 
in their speechés and writings deplored 
and condemned. I mean the restriction 
of the poor from living where they chose, 
or can best support themselves. 

Sir, by this just act, they may reside 
where they please, and seek work where 
they will, so long as they impose no burden 
on the place of their abode. But, Sir, in 
the general. price ofdabour and corn, that 
time in most cases too soon arrives; and 
can too seldom, through a whole life, be 
kept off by any industry. 

A removal is a grievous evil; grievous, 
as I shall presently endeavour to shew, in 
so many ways, that nothing but some 
other paramount injustice can authorize it. 

But it is apparent that in these. cases 
removal follows settlement. The griev- 
ance then arises out of the law of settle- 
ment as it now stands. 

It is then to certain provisions of this 
law, where they bear hardest upon this 
point, that my attention, and my sugges- 
tions of amendment are turned. 

The legislature must have had in ‘view 
to fix the burden of a pauper on that parish 
which ought in justice to bear it. . It was 
unreasonable that where paupers had 
lately wandered into a parish they should 
be able to impose this burden. Nor where 
they have so lately. wandered, is the 
cruelty of a removal great. As far as the 
statute of Ch. 2, pursues this object, which 
it professes, it is not objectionable. 

Bot all the most cruel and aggravated 
onieees of removal attach in cases of 
long residence: and in these very cases 
in which the grievance is greatest, is the 
Teason for them totally inapplicable. 
Why is a parish to be burdened with the 
support of a pauper? Because it has had 
the benefit of his labour! And so, an old 
man is to be sent from the parish where, 
perhaps, he has passed half his life, to a 
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-which he has never seen since he was a 


boy, or where he served his apprentice- 
ship, or a single year as a servant. 

Now what is the superior title to exemp- 
tion from this burden in the parish from 
which the pauper was removed, over the 
parish to which he is removed? The re- 
verse is the case. But even if it were not 
so, at what a price to others is this exemp- 
tion purchased ? 

Here is the unhappy pauper, removed 
perhaps from the eastern point of Kent to 
the Land’s- End, at what an enormous ex- 
pense—at what a chance of litigation ! 
removed too from his cottage, from the 
spot where he had formed all his connec- 
tions, where he had worked out for him- 
self hitherto, the means of an industrious 
livelihood, and where, except during some 
temporary pressure, he might work it out 
again—to a parish, where he has no friends, 
no house but a workhouse to receive him, 
no means of employment, but must remain 
an helpless and an hopeless pauper, and 
an unmitigated onus upon this place of 
his settlement, during the remainder of 
his life! . 

Sir, the remedy of this indescribable 
hardship to the poor, of this impolitic 
waste of money in removals and litigations, 
is simple and easy. Give a settlement by 
a certain number of years residence as an 
housekeeper without baving received pa- 
rochial relief. This is the grand feature of 
my Bill: this is the greatest of the amend- 
ments I would propose. Sir, I boast no 
novelty in this proposition. I rather 
boast that it is not new: I place my 
greatest reliance on its want of novelty, 
because it has. the sanction of so many 
wise authorities. It formed one of the 
clauses of that extensive and able plan 
introduced into this House in 1$07, by an 
hon. member (Mr. Whitbread), with whose 
powerful abilities and eloquence, and great 
political knowledge, this House is so 
familiar—I mean the member for Bedford. 
Nay, Sir, this clause, if I am not misin- 
formed, then received the sanction of the 
House, though the hon. member after- 
wards abandoned the Bill in consequence 
of the non-adoption of other parts of . his 
extensive plan. A similar clatse was in- 
troduced by sir W. Young in bis Bill for 
amending the Poor Laws. And it is for- 
tified by the opinion of sir Frederic Eden, 
and other writers on this subject. 

Sir, I am at a loss to guess what plausi- 
ble objection can be started to this pro- 
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posal. Will it be urged, that it is dan- 
gerous to shift the burdens which long 
established laws have thrown upon pa- 
rishes ? Sir, if this were an evil, shall we, 
for the sake of avoiding it, continue to 
endure evils so much greater? But, Sir, 
it is really no evil atall! It isa“ give 
and take’’ business. If parishes thus be- 
come ijvaded with some poor, whom they 
could otherwise throw off, they, in return, 
throw off others whom they must other- 
Wise support. 

Sir, if, in the contest between parishes 
for comparative advantage, which the 
poor laws have generated that acute jea- 
lousy which self-interest is sure to create, 
shall suggest a fear that this amendment 
may havea tendency to benefit the coun- 
try places, at the expense of towns, by 
adding another facility to the suppression 
of settlement by birth, it being admitted, 
that the former supply more of the popu- 
Jation to the latter than they take from 
them, I feel confident, that'so far fetched 
and unfair a motive of objection will have 
no weight in this House. But, Sir, if 
there were any weight in this objection, 
one of the latter clauses of the Bill I pro- 
pose to move, will far more than counter- 
balance it. 

Sir, the simplicity and obvious justice 
of this clause does, I hope, speak for itself. 
The mode of proof will be so easy, the 
parish, from which the burden is taken, 
will be relieved in so much greater a pro- 
portion than that on which it is placed is 
loaded ; and the hardships and violence 
to the moral habits and feelings of the 
pauper will be so incalculably softened, 
that a greater good, gained, too, by one 
of the slightest of alterations, cannot, in 
my mind, be well conceived! 

2. As to the 2d clause, Sir, of the Bill 
which I propose to move for leave to 
bring in, it is founded on the same princi- 
ple, as far as is consistent with those main 
provisions of the settlement laws, which I 
do not think myself justified in attempting 
to disturb. I mean, Sir, the principle of 
, softening the evils of removal, where they 
cannot be entirely extinguished. 

Experience has shewn that temporary 
relief is often wanted by paupers, while 
resident in places where their powers and 
opportonities to support themselves may 
soon revive; but from whence, if they 
are removed, they become paupers for 
life. The principle of suspension of re- 
moval, during sickness, has been already 
adopted) Jam anxious to carry this one 
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step further : and to allow a pauper, for, 
given time, and case to a given sum, to 
receive relief where resident, to be repaid 
by the parish to which he belongs. Thug 
he is saved from an immediate forfeiture 
of his old means of self-supports and here 
is a stimulus to recover himself. If the 
removal at last comes, it comes alleviated 
by preparation, and by having had the 
chance of averting it. Probably it will 
save a removal in more than half the cases 
which now occur ; and, in addition to the 
dreadful miseries from which paupers will 
be thus protected, the saving to the rates 
and trouble of both parishes, must be 
truly serious. 

3d. Sir, it was objected to me by some 
magistrates, whom I consulted out of this 
House, that a difficulty might occur in the 
mode of enforcing re-payment by the pa 
rish to which the pauper shall be adjudged 
to belong. Luckily for me, Sir, there can 
be no such difficulty—the mode is already 
provided for in the Act of 35 Geo, 3, 
which provides for such re-payment in 
cases of suspension of removal during sick. 
ness ; and I have nothing to do but to 
adopt the same provision, I have als 
provided for the adjudication of the pav- 
per’s settlement. 

4th. Sir, the next point to which my 
attention has been called, may seem a 
matter of mere minor regulation ; bat it 
seems to me a point of such obvious jus- 
tice to others, as well as of urgent neces- 
sity to the health of the poor, that often 
as the evil has been complained of, Iam 
lost to account how it has been so long 
without a remedy. I mean, Sir, the pro 
vision to enable magistrates to order pa 
rishes to procure medical aid, and to be 
responsible for the payment of it toa li- 
mited amount. I need not repeat that 
this is as well a justice due to the medical 
man, as an act of humanity, which it # 
grevious to withhold from the poor. 

I am sure, Sir, that in this enlightened 
age, reasons which have formerly been 
assigned for this defect, will no longer be 
admitted. It is ridiculously trifling 
say that the medical man has already bis 
remedy at law against the pauper ! 
remedy that at the expense of costs per 
haps thrice the amount of the debt, W! 
give the pauper’s naked person to spot 
with in a gaol ! ‘ 

5th. Sir, it is among the greatest gre’ 
ances of the poor laws, since they hav 
grown into a system of so much intricacy 
and subtlety, that they have been the 
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source of such constant and expensive li- 
tigation. The ill will and time, and trou- 
ble which they have thus caused; is, how- 
ever, to be regretted, not yet so much the 
subject of lamentation, as the consumption 
of those funds which are wanted to relieve 
the poor themselves, instead of feeding 
the contending interests of the parishes 
which raise them. 

One of the most fertile sources of this 
sort of litigation is that quorum in the 
settlement law, which, in the claim of a 
settlement as a yearly servant, requires 
proof, not only of a service for a year, 
but also of an hiring for a year. Sir, it is 
impossible to look into reports of settle- 
ment cases, without being struck with the 
vast proportion of them whieh turn upon 
the uncertainty and nicety of this kind of 
proof. 

To cut up this subject of contention by 
the root, I have proposed a clause, to give 
a settlement by a year’s service only, 
without any reference to the time of hiring. 

6th. I am aware, Sir, that there is a duty 
to perform to parishes as well as to paupers. 
If paupers ought not to be wantonly and 
hardly removed, parishes ought not, without 
necessity, to be burdened. If, in some re- 
spects, the restraints upon giving a settle- 
ment are too great, there are others in 
which settlements may be too easily 
gained. When the Act of Charles 2 
passed, the annual rent or value of a te- 
nement when it amounted to 10/. was sup- 
posed to raise the presumption, that he 
who could get credit to hire it, was of 
sufficient substance to rebut the presump- 
tion of his becoming chargeable. The 
value of money has so fallen, that it has 
long ceased to operate in this way. A 
forty days residence, therefore, on a tene- 
ment of the annual value of 10/. does 
appear. to me, to subject parishes to 
burdens, to which upon no principle, or 
adequate ground they ought to be ex- 
posed. I propose, therefore, to raise the 
rent (for value I would exclude from the 
uncertainty in‘its proof) to 20/. under 
which sum no tenement shall give a set- 
tlement, not unless it be hired by one and 
the same contract, for a term not less than 
ayear. I have said, that in this proposal, 
Ihave in view the interests of parishes: 
but, at the same time, it will, in my opinion, 
combine with it the interests of the poor. 
At present, land has been separated from 
Cottages by the influence of farmers, be- 
cause it would raise the rent to the 101, 
which burdens a parish with settlements. 

Vou. XXVIIL. Appendiz. 
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Make it 20/. and within that sum the land 
necessary to keep a cow, as well as the 
cottage, may be had. Now, Sir, we all 
know how much the keeping a cow con- 
tributes to the comfort and industry of the 
poor in the country. In case of lodgers, 
I would add one more condition to this 
settlement, by hiring a tenement; for, 
where the occupant is not an house-keeper, 
I would require a residence of six months, 
instead of 40 days. As the law now stands, 
workmen come from a distance to some 
town, where temporary works are going 
on, and obtain high wages, pay high rents 
for lodgings—stay perhaps scarcely more 
than the 40 days; and if any thing else- 
where occurs to make them chargeable, 
are brought back, perhaps with a large 
family, to be a grievous burden on the 
parish for the remainder of their lives. Is 
this reasonable? And would a removal, 
even after a much longer residence, from 
such a parish, have been cruel? It is 
most unfortunate that by the laws in being, 
removals are for the want of a settlement 
most allowed where they operate with the 
most hardship, and the most violence to 
the moral feelings and industrious habits 
of the poor. 

7th, Of the principle and general pro- 
visions of the Act 22d Geo. 3, called Gil- 
bert’s Act, whereby parishes incorporat- 
ing themselves under certain conditions, 
are empowered to erect a common poor- 
house, I shall forbear to say any thing in 
this place. It has been put extensively 
into practice at a vast expense, and I have 
no intention by the present motion to dis- 
turb its main provisions. But there are at 
least three of its minor regulations, which 
imperiously cali for amendment. 

Sir, by that Bill, as it now stands, it is 
enacted, that any refusal of application for 
relief by the guardian of any parish to, 
or on behalf of any poor person, a farther 
application must be made to the visitor, 
before a magistrate can hear a complaint, 
and order redress, 

Now, in cases where many parishes are 
incorporated, the visitor perhaps lives from 
10 to 20 miles from the residence of the 
pauper, who, from poverty or feebleness, 
cannot travel so far to make the applica- 
tion. I propose to repeal the necessity of 
applying to the visitor as well as guardian. 

8th. By the same act,-the visitor is to 
be chosen by the magistrates out of three 
put in nomination by the guardians, I 
would give the magistrates a greater la- 
titude of choice, and allow them to select 
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a visitor out of the whole limits of those 
incorporated parishes. 

oth. By the 30th of Geo. 3, the Act 
which gives power to magistrates to visit 
and report the conditions of poor houses, 
restricts them for this power in cases of 
poor houses of incorporated parishes. I 
would annul that restriction. 

Thos, Sir, have I endeavoured, as short- 
ly and simply as I am able, to explain the 
objects ef my Bill. Sir, I beg to repeat 


what I most sincerely said in the opening 
of this motion: it is not without great 
exertion and violence to my feelings that 
1 have exerted myself to make this attempt. 
I am aware, and I am too sensible of that 
charge of presumption, which one, obscure 
as 1 am, may expose himself to, by touch- 
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ing a subject so often agitated in thi, 
House, and which has employed the x, 
tention of so many great minds, But ay 
imperious sense of duty has surmounted 
these feelings. It is not without much 
labour and thought—much anxiety, anq 
consultation, that I have ventured these 
propositions. I only wish, Sir, they had 
had a better advocate. But to entreat 
that those honourable members who ma 

doubt the expediency of what I now sug. 
gest, will have the goodness, if this House 
should so far honour me as to entertain the 
Bill at all, to wait till they can see and 
examine it as it is worded—when [ trug 
they will be satisfied on many points, on 
which my imperfect exposition may have 
raised a doubt. 
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Passed in the Second Session of the Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.—54 GEO. III.—A. D, 1813-14. 





1, An Act to enable his Majesty to accept the 
services of a proportion of the militia out of 
the United Kingdom, for the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. 

2. For continuing to his Majesty certain du- 
ties on malt, sugar, tobacco, and snuff, in 
Great Britain ; and on pensions, offices, and 
personal estates, in England; for the ser- 
vice of the year 1814. 

For raising the sum of 22,000,000/. by 
way of annuities, 

To continue, until six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the next session of parliament, 
an Act, passed in the last session of parlia- 
ment, intituled An Act to continue and 
amend an Act of the present session, to pre- 
vent the issuing and circulating of pieces of 
gold and silver, or other metal, usually called 
tokens, except such as are issued by the 
banks of England and Ireland respectively. 

5. To indemnify such persons in the United 
Kingdom as have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for offices and employments, and for 
extending the times limited for those pur- 
peeer respectively, until the 25th day of 

Tarch, 1815; and to permit such persons 
in Great Britain as have omitted to make 
and file affidavits of the execution of inden- 
tures of clerks to attornies and solicitors, to 
make and file the same, on or before the ist 
day of Hilary term, 1815. 

6. To stay, until the 20th day of April, 1814, 
proceedings in actions, under ‘an Act, passed 
in the 43rd year of his present Majesty, to 
amend the laws relating to spiritual persons. 

7. To continue, until the 25th day of March, 
1815, and amend an Act for regulating the 
drawbacks and bounties on the exportation 
of sugar from Ireland. 

8. To provide for the charge of the addition 
to the public funded debt of Great Britain, 
for the service of the year 1814. 

9. For fixing the commencement and termi- 
nation of licences, to be granted for the dis- 
— of spirits from corn or grain in Scot- 

and. 

10. To amend an Act, passed in the 51st year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled 
An Act to permit the interchange of the 
British and Irish militias respectively. 

11. For extending the provisions of an Act, 
passed in the 46th year of his present Ma- 
Jesty (for making better provision for soldiers) 
to serjeants of the militia. 

12. Toenable his Majesty to augment the 
sixtieth regiment to ten battalions, by enlist- 
ment of foreigners, 

13. For giving effect to certain engagements 
of his Majesty with the emperor of all the 





Rassias and the king of Prussia, for furnish- 
ing a part of the pecuniary succours for as- 
sisting his Majesty’s said allies, in support- 
ing the expenses of the war with France. 

14. To provide that property vested in the 
accountant general of the high court of 
Chancery as sueh, shall, upon his death, 
removal, or resignation, vest, from time to 
time, in those who shall succeed to the office. 

15. For the more easy recovery of debts, in 
his Majesty’s colony of New South Wales. 

16. To explain an Act of the 41st year of his 
present Majesty, for declaring what persons 
shall be disabled from sitting and voting in 
the House of Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

17. To enable his Majesty to accept the ser- 
vices of a proportion of the militia of the 
city of London, out of the United Kingdom, 
for the vigorous prosecution of the war. 

18. For raising the sum of 10,500,000/. by 
exchequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year 1814. 

19. To enable his Majesty to accept the ser- 
vices of the local militia, out of their coun- 
ties, under certain restrictions, and until the 
25th day of March, 1815. 

20. To explain and amend an Act, passed in 
the present session of parjiament, for enabling 
his Majesty to accept the services of a pro- 
portion of the militia out of the United King- 
dom, for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war ; and to extend the provisions thereof to 
the regiment of miners of Cornwall and 
Devon. 

21. For charging an equalizing duty on 
Scotch salt brought to England. 

22. Tocontinue, until the 25th day of March, 
1815, an Act of the 52nd year of his present 
Majesty, for the more effectual preservation 
of the peace, by enforcing the duties of 
watching and warding. 

23, To amend an Act of the 53rd year of his 
Majesty’s reign, intituled An Act for the re- 
lief of insolvent debtors in England. 

24. For further continuing, until the 25th 
day of March, 1815, certain bounties and 
drawbacks on the exportation of sugar from 
Great Britain; and for suspending the coun- 
tervailing duties and bounties on sugar, when 
the duties imposed by an Act of the 49th 
year of his present Majesty shall be sus- 
pended. 

25. For punishing mutiny and desertion; and 
for the better payment of the atmy and their 
quarters. 

26. For repealing the duties of customs on 
madder imported into Great Britain, and for 
granting other duties ip lieu thereof; to con- 
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tinue in force until the 5th day of January, 
1817. 

27. To rectify a mistake in an Act of the pre- 
sent.session of parliament, for repealing the 
duties of customs: on madder imported into 
Great Britain, and for granting other duties 
in lieu thereof. 

28. For the relief of certain insolvent debtors 
in England. 

29. ‘To charge an additional duty of customs 
on brandy, imported into Great Britain for 
the purpose of exportation, and which shall 
be taken out of warehouse for home con- 
sumption, before the 31st day of March, 
1814. 

$0. To continue until the 25th day of March, 
1815, and from thence to the end of the then 
next session of parliament, several laws re- 
lating to the transportation of felons and other 
offenders, and to the authorizing the removal 
of offenders to temporary places of cenfine- 
ment in England and Scotland. 

$1. For the regulating of his Majesty’s royal 
marine forces while on shore. 

$2. To amend theseveral Acts for preventing 
the illicit distillation of spirits in Ireland. 

33. To continue, unti) the 25th day of March, 
1815, an Act, made in the parliament of Ire- 
land, in the 27th year of his present Majesty, 
for the better execution of the law and pre- 
servation of the peace within counties at 
Jarge, as amended by an Act of the 36th of 
his Majesty. 

34. For the further regulation of the trade to 
and from the places within the limits of the 
charter of the East India Company. 

$5. To extend the period for allowing im- 
portations from, and exportations to the 
places within the limits of the charter of the 
East India Company, in ships not of British- 
built, until the ist day of January, 1815. 

36. To repeal the duties of customs payable 
en goods, wares, and merchandize, imported 
into Great Britain from any port or place 
within the limits of the charter granted to the 
united company of merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies; and to grant 
other duties in lieu thereof; and to establish 
further regulations for the better security of 
the revenue on goods so imported; and to 
alter the periods of making up and present- 
ing certain accounts of the said company to 
parliament; to continue in force until the 
10th day of April, 1819. 

37. For repealing an Act made in the 5ist 
year of his present Majesty, for the more 
effectual administration of the office of a 
justice of the peace, in such parts of the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey as lie in 
and near the metropolis; and for making 
other provisions in lieu thereof; to continue 
in force until the ist day of June, 1820, and 
from thence until the expiration of six weeks 
from the commencement of the then next 
session of parliament, 

$8. For allowing a certain proportion of the 
London militia to enlist into the regular 
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forces for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war; also, a certain proportion to enlig, 
annually into the regular forces; and for 
completing the said militia. 

39. For raising the sum of 5,000,000/, by 


exchequer bills, for the service of Great Bri. 


‘tain, for the year 1814. 

40. To remove doubts respecting the pay. 
ment of drawback on the exportation ‘of 
French wine in certain cases, ¢ 

41. To continue, until the ist day of July, 
1814, an Act made in the 49th year of hig 
present Majesty’s reign, to suspend the im. 
portation of British or lrish-made spirits into 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively, 

42. To repeal an Act of the 52nd year of his 
present Majesty, for the punishment of per. 
sons destroying stocking or lace frames, or 
any articles in such frames, and to make 
other provisions instead thereof. 

43. To vest in trustees certain messuages, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, for ex. 
tending the present lines and works, and for 
erecting other works and buildings at and 
near Portsmouth and Hilsea, in the county 
of Southampton. 

44. To continue, until the 20th day of May, 
1814, an Act passed in this session of parlia- 
ment, intituled An Act to stay, until the 20th 
day of April, 1814, proceedings in actions, 
under an Act passed in the 48rd year of his 
present Majesty, to amend the laws relating 
to spiritual persons. 

45. To continue the period for purchasing the 
legal quays in the port of London. ; 
46. For altering the period daring which 
writs of assistance shall remain in force. 
47. To-continue, until the 25th day of March, 
1817, an Act of the 52nd year of his present 
Majesty, to regulate the separation of da- 
maged from sound coffee, and to permit 
dealers to send, out any quantity of coffee 
not exceeding eight pounds weight, without 
permit. ; 

48. To revive and make perpetual cera 
Acts for consolidating and extending the 
several laws in force, for allowing the im- 
portation and exportation of certain articles 
into and from certain ports in the West 
Indies. ; 

49. To revive and continue, until the expirt- 
tion of nine months after the conclusion 0 
the war with the United States of America, 
an Act made in the last session of parliament, 
to authorize the importation and exportation 
of certain articles into and from the West 
Indies, South America, and Newfoundland, 

50. To amend so much of an Act of his pre 
sent Majesty, for repealing the several di- 
ties of customs,-and granting other duties 
lieu thereof, as relates to the duties payable 
on salt exported. ail 

51. To revive and further continue, until nine 
months after the conclusion of the preset 
war, an Act of the 7th year of king George 
2, for the free importation of cochineal 
indigo. 
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52. ‘To revive and continue, duying the conti- 
nuance of any Act imposing any restriction 
on the governor and company of the Bank of 
England, with respect to payments in cash, 
an Act of the 52nd year of his present Ma- 
jesty, for making more effectual provision for 
preventing the current gold coin of the realm 
from being paid or accepted for a greater 
value than the current value of such coin ; 
and for otlfer purposes therein mentioned. 

53. To enable the commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s treasury to issue exchequer bills, on 
the credit of such aids or supplies as have 
been or shall be granted by parliament for 
the service of Great Britain for the year 
1814. 

54. To discontinue proceedings in certain ac- 
tions already commenced, and to prevent 
vexatious suits against spiritual’ persons, 
under an Act passed in the 43rd year of his 
present Majesty; and further to continue, 
until the 20th day of July, 1814, an Act of 
the present session of parliament, for staying 
proceedings under the said Act. 

55. For fixing the rates of subsistence to be 
paid to inn-keepers and others on quartering 
soldiers. 

56. To amend and render more effectual an 
Act of his present Majesty, for encouraging 
the art of making new models and casts of 
busts, and other things therein mentioned ; 
and for giving further encouragement to such 
arts. 

57. To repeal the schedule annexed to an Act 
of the 45th year of his present Majesty, by 
which the drawbacks and bounties on sugar 
exported are to be ascertained, and substi- 
tuting another in lieu thereof; and to permit 
the importation of sugar, coffee, and other 
articles, the produce of Martinique, Marie- 
galante, Saint Eustatia, Saint Martin, and 
Saba, under the same duties and regulations 
as similar articles of the British plantations, 

.to continue until the 5th day of April, 1815. 

58, To continue, during the present hostilities 
with the United States of America, an Act of 
the 43rd year of his present Majesty, for the 
better protection of the trade of the United 
Kingdom. 

59. To allow ships taken and condemned for 
being used in carrying on the slave trade to 
be registered as British-built ships 

60. For the better preventing the embezzle- 
ment of his Majesty’s cordage. 

61. To amend an Act of the 22nd year of his 
present Majesty, intituled An Act to prevent 
the granting in future any patent office, to 
be exercised in any colony or plantation, now 
or at any time hereafter belonging to the 
erown of Great Britain, for any longer term 
than during such time as the grantee there- 
of, or persou appointed thereto, shall dis- 
charge the duty thereof in person, and he- 
have well therein 

62. To amend several Acts for erecting or 
establishing public infirmaries or hospitals, 
in Ireland, so far as relates to the surgeons 
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and apothecaries of such infirmaries or hos- 

itals, 

6s. To amend several Acts for enabling his 
Majesty’s postmaster general of Ireland to 
purchase premises for the enlargement of 
the general post office in the city of Dublin. 

64. To continue, until the 5th day of July, 
1815, certain temporary or war duties of 
customs on the importation of goods, wares, 
and merchandize into Great Britain. 

65. To repeal certain duties on French goods 
imported into Great Britain, and on foreign 
hides exported to France, and to grant other 
duties on French goods so imported. 

66. To repeal the duties on teak wood and 
other ship timber imported from the East 
Indies ; and to repeal so much of an Act of 
the 19th year of his late majesty, as exempts 
captains of vessels coming frém the East 
Indies, from penalties for having foreign~ 
made sails. 

. Toallow viva voce verdicts to be returned 

to the bigh court and circuit courts of jus- 

ticiary of Scotland, in certain cases ;~and for 
allowing appeals to the circuit courts of jus- 
ticiary, in civil cases, to a certain amount. 

68. For the better regulation of ecclesiastical 
courts in Ireland; and for the more easy 
recovery of church rates and tthes. 

69. To permit the exportation of corn, grain, 
meal, malt, and flour, from any part of the 
United Kingdom, without payment of duty, . 
or receiving of bounty. 

70. For the further improvement of the land 
revenue of the crown. 

71. To revive and continue, until the 5th day 
of July, 1819, the manufacture of Maidstone 
geneva. ~ 

72. For permitting a trade between the United 
Provinces and certain colonies now in his 
Majesty’s possession. 

73. To continue, until the 5th day of July, 
1815, certain additiona) duties of excise in 
Great Britain. 

74. For granting to his Majesty a sum of 

money to be raised by lotteries. 

For raising the sum of 1,7 16,666/.13s. 4d, 
Irish currency, by treasury bills, for the ser- 
vice of Ireland, for the year 1814. 

76. For raising the sum of 24,000,000/. by 
way of annuities. 

To amend an Act of the 53rd year of his 
present Majesty, for repealing the duties 
payable on the importation of wine, the pro- 
duce of the Cape of Good Hope, and its de- 
pendencies, aud charging other duties in lieu 
thereof, 

78. To repeal so much of an Act passed in 
the 9th and 10th year of the reign of king 
William the 3rd, and of another Act passed 
in the 28th year of his present Majesty, as 
respects the removal of wool, within a certain 
distance of the sea. 

79. For raising the sum of 6,000,000/. by 
exchequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year 1814. 

80. For raising the sum of 1,500,000/, by 
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exchequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year 1814. 

81. To continue, until the 5th day of July, 
1815, and to amend several Acts for grant- 
ing certain rates and duties, and for allowing 
certain drawbacks and bounties on goods, 
wares, aud merchandize, imported into, and 
exported from Ireland, and to grant until the 
said 5th day of July, 1815, certain new du- 
ties on the importation, and to allow draw- 
backs on the exportation of certain goods, 
wares, and merchandize, into and from Ire- 
land, and to make further regulations for 
securing the collection of the said duties. 

82. To grant to his Majesty duties upon auc- 
tions in Ireland, in lieu of former duties 
thereon, and to provide for the regulating 
and securing the collection of the said duties, 
and to prevent frauds therein. 

83. For the more effectual regulation of the 
receipts and issues of his Majesty’s treasury, 
and fer securing the due application of 
money coming into the hands of the public 
accuuntants in Ireland. 

84. For regulating the time of holding the 
Michaelmas quarter sessions in England. 
85. For raising the sum of 3,000,000/. by 
way of annuities, for the service of Ireland, 
86. For regulating the payment of army 
prize money, and to provide for the payment 
of unclaimed and forfeited shares to Chelsea 

hospital. 

87. To grant duties of excise on certain sorts 
of glass made in Ireland, and to grant and 
allow certain countervailing duties and draw- 
backs in respect thereof. 

88. ‘To amend the several Acts for regulating 
and securing the collection of the duties on 
spirits distilled in Ireland. 

89. For the charge of the further addition to 
the public funded debt of Great Britain, for 
the service of the year 1814. 

90. To explain and extend an Act, passed in 
the 43rd year of his present Majesty, inti- 
tuled An Act for remedying defects in the 
laws relative to the building and repairing of 
county bridges, and other works maintained 
at the expense of the inhabitants of counties 
in England, and for extending the said Act 
to bridges and other works maintained at the 
expense of hundreds. 

91. Toamend so much of an Act, passed in 
the 43rd year of her late majesty queen 
Elizabeth, as concerns the time of appoint- 
ing overseers of the poor. 

92. Tosectre the payment of stamp duties 
on probates and letters of administration, 
and on receipts for property obtained by 
legacy, or intestacy, in Ireland. 

9S. For regulating the payment of navy 
prize money, and the transmission of ac- 
counts and payment of balances to Green- 
wich hospital. 

94. To grant additional annuities to judges of 
the courts of session, justiciary, and exche- 
quer, in Scotland, who had resigned their 
offices before’ the last augmentation of sala- 
ries granted to the judges of thdse courts. 
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95. To enable his Majesty to grant additiong) 
annuities to the judges of the court of: 
King’s-bench, judges of the courts of Com. 
mon Pleas and Exchequer, in Ireland, on the 
resignation of their offices. 

96. To amend an Act, passed in the 5th year 
of queen Elizabeth, intituled An Act copiaip. 
ing divers orders for artificers, iabourers 
servants of husbandry, and apprentices, 

97. To continue until the 1st day of August, 
1815, several laws relating to the duties on: 
glass made in Great Britain ; for granting 
an excise duty on common glass boitles im. 
ported ; and for the further prevention of 
frauds in the exportation of glass. 

98. ‘To empower the auditor general of the 
accounts in Spain and Portugal to examine 
accounts of public expenditure in France, 

99. Tocontinue, until the 25th day of March, 
1815, an Act of the 44th year of his present 
Majesty, to continue the restrictions con- 
tained in several Acts of his present Majes 
on payments of cash by the Bank of England, 

100. To repeal the schedule annexed to an 
Act of the 47th year of his present Majesty, 
by which the drawbacks and ‘bounties on 
sugars exported from Treland are to be as- 
certained, and to substitute another schedule 
in lieu thereof; and to permit the importa- 
tion into Ireland of sugar, coffee, and other 
articles, the produce of Martinique, Marie- 
galante, Guadaloupe, Saint Eustatia, Saint 
Martin, and Saba, under the same duties and 
regulations, as similar articles of the British 
plantations ; to continue until the 5th day of 
April, 1315. 

101. For the more effectual prevention of 
child-stealing. 

102. To continue, until the end of the next 
session of parliament, several Acts relating 
to the British white herring fishery. : 

108. To grant, until the 10th day of April, 
1819, certain duties on goods, wares, and 
merchandize imported into Ireland, from 
any port or place within the limits of the 
charter granted to the united company of 
merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies ; and to establish further regulations 
for the better security of the revenue on 
goods so imported. y 

104. For maintaining and keeping in repait 
certain roads and bridges made in Scotland, 
for the purpose of military communication ; 
and for making more effectual provision for 
maintaining and repairing roads made, and 
bridges built, in Scotland, under the autho- 
rity of the parliamentary commissioners for 
Highland roads and bridges. é 

105. Toremove doubts as to the duties and 
taxes heretofore imposed and levied under 
the authority of the several governments 0 
the East Indies. 

106. Toremove doubts, as to the allowance 
of drawbacks upon bibles and books of prayet 
to the king’s printers, under an Act pas mn 
the 34th year of his present Majesty. 

107, To render’ valid certain indentures for 
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the binding of parish apprentices, and cer- 
tificates of the settlement of poor persons. 

408. ‘To repeal two Acts of the thirtieth and 
$2nd years of king Charles the 2nd, for 
burying in woollen, and for indemnifying 
persons against penalties for offences com- 
mitted against the said Acts, 

109. To amend an Act of the 18th year of 
his present Majesty to explain, amend, and 
reduce into one “Act, the, statutes now in 
force for the amendment and preservation 
of the public highways within England, 
and for other purposes. 

110. To prevent the embezzlement of certain 
property belonging to the hospital for sea- 
men at Greenwich, and to amend so much 
of an Act of the parliament of Ireland of the 
33rd year of his present Majesty as relates 
to payments to out-pensioners of the said 
hospital residing in Ireland. 

111. Tocontinue certain acts of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland for preventing the im- 
portation of arms, gunpowder, and ammuni- 
tion, and the making, removing, selling, 
and keeping of gunpowder, arms, and am- 
munition without licence. 

112. For the further encouragement of fever 
hospitals in Ireland. 

113. To vest in his Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, for ever, part of the ground and 
buildings now belonging to the society of 
King’s Inns, Dublin, for the erecting there- 
on a repository for public records in Ireland. 

114. To amend an Act, made in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, for the relief of insolvent 
debtors in Ireland. 

115. To amend an Act of the parliament of 
Ireland, for preventing the pernicious prac- 
tice of burning land, and for the more ef- 
fectual destroying of vermin. 

116. To repeal the several laws for recovery 
of small sums due for wages, in Ireland ; 
and to make other provisions for recovery of 
such wages. 

117. To extend, so far as relates to the build- 
ing of new churches, an Act of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland passed in the thirty-third 
year of the reign of his late majesty king 
George the 2nd, intituled an Act for re- 
viving and amending an Act passed in the 
23rd year of his present Majesty’s reign, 
intituled ‘ An Act for amending, continuing, 
‘and making more effectual, the several 
‘acts now in force in this kingdom for the 
‘more easy recovery of tithes and other 
‘ ecclesiastical dues of small value, and also 
‘for the more easy providing~a main- 
‘ tenance for parish clerks,’ so far only as 
the same relates to the more easy provid- 
ing a maintenance for parish clerks, and to 
encourage the building of new churches. 

118. To grantto his Majesty certain stamp 
duties in Ireland, and to ‘xii and amend 
an Act made in the fifty-second year of his 
Majesty’s reign, for granting stamp duties in 
Treland. 

119. To repeal certain duties upon letters 
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and packets, sent by the post within Ire- 
land; and to grant other-duties in lieu 
thereof. . 

120. ‘To amend several Acts relating to the 
revenues, matters, and things under the 
management of the commissioners of cus- 
toms and port daties, and of the commis- 
sioners of inland excise and taxes in Ireland. 

121. ‘To repeal the additional duties of excise 
on French wine imported, and on spirits ex- 
ported from the warehouses ; and autho- 
rizing the re-payment of the additional 
duty in respect of French wine found in 
dealers stocks; and authorizing the com- 
missioners of excise duties to repay or remit 
duties paid on liquors lost by accidental 
staving before landing. 

122. To alter the mode of declaring the value 
of goods imported into, or exported from 
Great Britain. 

123. To amend an Act of the 39th and 40th 
year of his present Majesty, to prevent 
frauds and abuses in the trade of hops. 

124. To permit the importation of tobacco 
and snuff into the port of Plymouth. 

125. To continue, until the end of the next 
session of parliament, an Act made in the 
forty-sixth year of his present Majesty, for 
permitting the importation of masts, yards, 
bowsprits, and timber for naval purposes, 
from the British colonies in North America. 

126. To alter and extend an Act passed in 
the 8th year of king George the 1st, for 
relief of shipwrecked mariners and dis- 
tressed persons, being his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, in the kingdom of Portugal. ’ 

127. To permit the exportation to foreign 
parts from Scotland and Ireland of linen 
cloth without stamps. 

128. To amend the several Acts for regulat- 
ing the Foundling-hospital in Dublin. 

129. To grant to his Majesty rates and 
duties, and to allow drawbacks and bounties 
on certain goods, wares, and merchandize 
imported into and exported from Ireland, in 
lieu of former rates and duties, drawbacks 
and bounties. 

130. ‘To continue, until three months after 
the ceasing of any restriction imposed on 
the bank of England from issuing cash in 
payment, the several Acts for confirming 
and continuing the restrictions on payments 
in cash by the bank of Ireland. 

131. To provide for the better execution of 
the laws. in Ireland, by appointing superin- 
tending magistrates and additional consta- 
bles in counties in certain cases. 

132. ‘To repeal the duty payable in Ireland 
on certain houses or tenements, under the 
annual value of ten pounds. 

133. For better enabling the commissioners 
of stamps to make allowances for spoiled 
stamps on policies of insurance in Great 
Britain, and for preventing frauds relating 
thereto, 

134. Tv continue, until the 1st day of January, 
1816, and to amend several acts for allowing ~ 
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importations from, and exportations to the 
places within the limits of the charter of 
the East India Company, in ships not of 
British- built, and for the better maintenance 
and care of Lascars and other Asiatic sea- 
men arriving in this kingdom. 

135. To further explain and amend an Act of 
the fiftieth year of his present Majesty’s 
reign, for repealing certain parts of several 
Acts relating to the limiting the number 
of persons to be carried by stage-coaches in 
Treland. 

186. For enabling the commissioners of the 
northern light-houses to purchase the island 
and light of May, at the entrance of the 
Frith of Forth, for enabling the commis- 
sioners of the Treasary to advance a certain 
sum of money towards that purpose, and 


for amending several acts in regard to the }- 


northern light-houses. 

For rendering the payment of creditors 
more equal and expeditious in Scotland. 
138. To enable the trustees appointed by an 
Act of the 49th year of his present Majesty, 
for the improvement of the passage across 
the Frith of Forth, called the Queensferry, 
to carry the same into execution. 

139. ‘To rectify a mistake in an Act of this 
session of parliament, for raising the sum of 
24 millious by way of annuities. 

To amend several acts of the parliament 
of Ireland, for granting certain annuities. 
To alter so much of an Act, made in the 


fifty-second year of his present Majesty, as 


, relates tothe duties payable in respect of 
killing of game. 
To permit the exportation of tea to the 
British colonies in America, Guernsey, Jer- 
sey, Europe, and Africa, without payment 
of duty. 
143. To repeal the duties granted by an Act 
passed in the 11th year of his present Ma- 
jesty, for repairing, amending, and support- 
ing the several harbours and sea-ports in 
the isle of Man, and for granting new duties 
in lieu thereof; and for giving further 
powers to the commissioners appointed 
under the said Act. 
144. For better securing the stamp duties on 
sea insurances made in London, and for 
altering the period for taking out stamp 
office certificates by attornies and others in 
England. 
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149. To regulate, until the end of the nex, 
session of parliament, the trade in spirits 
between Great Britain and Ireland, recipro. 
cally. 

150. To consolidate and amend the regula. 
tions contained in several acts of parliament 
for imposing and levying of fines upon 
parishes, townlands, and other places, in 
respect of the unlawful distillation of spirits 
in Ireland. 

151. To repeal an Act passed in the 59nd 
year of his present Majesty for better regu. 
lating the office of agent-general for volun. 
teers, and local militia, and for the more ef. 
fectually regulating the said office, and to 
make further provisions for the regulation 
of the office of agent-general. 

152. To repeal certain parts of an Act made 
in the 12th year of the reign of his pre. 
sent Majesty, for regulating the making, 
keeping, and carriage of gun-powder within 
Great Britain. 

153. To regulate the payment of drawback 
on paper allowed to the universities in 
Scotland. 5 

154. For further,amending and enlarging the 
powers of an Act of the 46th year of his 
present Majesty, intituled An Act for coa- 
solidating and rendering more effectual the 
several Acts for the purchase of buildings 
and further improvement of the streets and 
places near to Westminster- hall, and the two 
Houses of Parliament, and for other pur- 
poses therein mentioned. 

155. To repeal an Act for establishing re- 
gulations respecting aliens arriving in or 
resident in this kingdom, in certain cases, 
and for substituting other provisions until — 
the end of the next session of parliament in 
lieu thereof. 

156. To amend the several Acts for the en- 
couragement of learning, by securing the 
copies and copy-wright of printed books, to 
the authors of such books, or their assigns. 

157. For the better regulation of the conduct 
of the business of the office of works, and 
the expenditure thereof. ; 

158. To continue, for one year, certain Acts 
for the better prevention and punishment of 
attempts to seduce persons serving in his 
Majesty’s forces by sea or land from their 
duty and allegiance to his Majesty, or to 
incite them to mutiny or disobedience. 


159. For the better regulation of the several 
ports, harbours, road-steads, sounds, chan- 
nels, bays, and navigable rivers in the 
United Kingdom, and of his Majesty’s docks, 
dock-yards, arsenals, wharfs, moorings, and 


145. To take away corruption of blood save 
in certain cases. 

146. To alter the punishment in certain 
cases of high treason. 

147. For the better regulation of the drivers 


of licensed hackney coaches; for explain- 
ing and amending an Act passed in the 
48th year of his present Majesty, relating 
to hackney coaches; and for authorizing 
the licensing of a limited number of hackney 
chariots. 

148. For imposing an excise duty on silk 
handkerchiefs sold by the East India com- 
pany for home consumption, 





stores therein, and for repealing several Acts 
passed for that purpose. 

160. Toenable his Majesty to settle an an- 
nuity upon her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales during the joint lives of his Ma- 
jesty and of her Royal Highness. : 

161. For settling and securing an annuity 

on Arthar duke of Wellington, and a 

heirs: and for empowering the Lord High — 
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Treasurer, or Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, to advance out of the consolidated 
fund of Great Britain a sum of money in 
lieu of such annuity to purchase an estate, 
in order to accompany the said title, in 
consideration of the eminent and signal sez- 
vices performed by the said duke of Wel- 
lington, to bis Majesty and to the public ; 
and for making further provision for the dis- 
‘posal of a sum of money granted by an Act 
of the last session of parliament, for pur- 
chasing an estate for the said duke, then 
marquis of Weilington. 

162. For settling and securing an annuity 
on lord Beresford, and the persons to whom 
the title of lord Beresford shall descend, in 
consideration of his eminent services. 

163. For settling and securing an annuity 
on lord Combermere, and the two next per- 
sons to whom the title of lord Combermere 
shall descend, in consideration of his emi- 
nent services. 

164. For. setiling and securing an annuity 
on lord Exmouth, and the persons to whom 
the title of lord Exmouth shall descend, in 
consideration of his eminent services. 

165. For settling and securing an annuity on 
Jord Hill, and the persons to whom the title 
of lord Hill, shall descend, in consideration 
of his eminent services. 

166. For settling and securing an annuity 
on lord Lynedoch, and the persons to whom 
the title of lord Lynedoch shall descend, 
in consideration of his eminent services, 

167. For applying a certain sum of money 
arisen, or to arise from certain duties grant- 
ed to his Majesty during the continuance of 
the present war, and for applying certain 


monies therein mentioned for the service of | 


the year 1814; and for further appro- 
priating the supplies granted in this session 
of parliament. 

168. To amend the laws respecting the at- 
testation of instruments of appointment and 
revocation made in exercise of certain powers 
in deeds, wills, and other instruments. 

169. For making certain regulations re- 
specting the postage of ship-letters, and of 
letters in Great Britain. 

170. To repeal certain provisions in local 
Acts for the maintenance and regulation of 
the poor, and to make other provisions in 
relation ‘thereto. 

171. To empower the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury to restore seizures, or 
remit or mitigate fines, penalties, or for- 
feitures incurred concerning any laws re- 
lating to the customs or excise, or naviga- 
tion and trade of Great Britain. 

172. For repealing the duties payable in 
Scotland upon distillers wash, spirits, and 
licences, and for granting other duties in 
lieu thereof. 

173. To alter and amend certain of the 
powers and provisions of several Acts passed 
for the redemption and sale of the land tax, 
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and for making further provision for the re- 
- demption thereof. 

174.. For letting to farm the post-horse duties. 

175..,.To explain and amend several Acts re- 
lating to spiritual persons holding of farms, 
and for enforcing the residenge of such per- 
sons on their benefices in England, for one 
year, and from thence until six weeks afier 
the meeting of the then next session of 
parliament. 

176. For defraying the charge of the pay 
and cloathing of the local militia in Great 
Britain for the year 1814. 

177. For defraying the charge of the pay 
and clothing of the militia of Ireland, and for 
making allowances in certain cases to subal- 
tern officers of the said militia during peace. 

178. To continue so much of an Act, made 
in the 43rd year of his present Majesty’s 
reign, for authorizing the billetting and sub- 
jecting to military discipline certain yeo- 
manry corps and officers of cavalry or in- 
fantry, as relates to such corps in Ireland. 

179. To amend an Act passed in the 49th 
year of his present Majesty’s reign, inti- 
tuled An Act for amending and reducing 
into one Act of parliament the several laws 
for raising and training the militia of Ireland. 

180. To provide for the preserving and re- 
storing of peace in such parts of Ireland as 
may at any time be disturbed by seditious 
persons, or by persons entering into unlaw- 
ful combinations or conspiracies. 

181. Torender more easy and effectual re- 
dress for assaults in Ireland. 

182. To continue, until the 25th day of 
March, 1816, an Act Yor regulating the trade 
to the Isle of Malta; and to revive and 
continue, fur-the same period, several Acts 
relating to the trade to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and to the bringing and landing 
certain prize goods in Great Britain. 

183. To impose a countervailing duty of ex- 
cise on bleaching powder imported from 
Ireland. 

184. For the effectual examination of ac- 
counts of the receipt and expenditure of the 
colonial revenues in the islands of Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Malta, Trinidad, and in the set- 
tlements of the Cape of Good Hope, for five 
years. 

185. To allow a bounty on the exportation 
from Great Britain of British nade cordage. 

186. For the more easy apprehending and 
trying of offenders escaping from one part 
of the United Kingdom to the other. 

187. To revive and continue, until the ist 
day of June, 1820, and to amend several 
Acts for the more effectual prevention of 
depredations on the river Thames and its 
vicinity. 

188. For enabling his Majesty to raise the 
sum of three millions for the service of 
Great Britain, and for applying the sum of 
200,000/. British currency for the service 
of Ireland, 
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189. To defray the charge of the pay, 190. . For appointing commissioners for 
clothing, and contingent expenses of the} into execution an Act of this session of a 


disembodied militia in Great Britain, and of | liament, for granting to his Majesty a dut 
the miners of Cornwall and Devon, and on pensions and offices in England; ang 2 
for granting allowances, in certain cases, to Act made in the 38th year of his present 
subaltern officers, adjutants, surgeons mates; | Majesty, for granting an aid to his Majest 
and serjeant-majors of militia, until the 25th | by a land tax to be raised in Great Brit 
day of June, 1815. for the service of the year 1798, 
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